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H. RES. 115 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, effective 
from January 3, 1953, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is author 
ized and directed to conduct studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of such committee under rule 
XI, clause 6, of the Rules of the House of Representatives. For such 
purpose such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
shall be issued only over the signature of the chairman of the com- 
mittee or a member of the committee designated by him; they may be 
served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House of Representatives from 
time to time during the present Congress the results of its studies 
and investigations, with such recommendations for legislation or 
otherwise as the committee deems desirable. Any report submitted 
when the House is not in session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 
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FEDERAL ACTIVITY IN THE FIELD OFZ EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FeperaL Activities 1x Epucarion, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion anp Lapor, 
Washington, rr CO, 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 429 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gwinn, Kearns, Elliott, and Landrum. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, minority staff director of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; Arad Riggs, counsel to the Subcom- 
mittee on Educational Activities; and Frederick D. Rosenberg, assist- 
ant counsel to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Landrum, of Georgia, is on his way here but something has 
happened to delay his plane, but we hope he will arrive very shortly. 

Mr. Elliott, of Alabama, is here, and Mr. Kearns, of P ennsylvania, 
and myself, Gwinn, acting as chairman. Mr. Young will not be able 
to attend. Mr. Young is from Nevada. 

Mr. Alderson, I would like to submit at this time the authorization 
and directive to the committee from the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and make that Ee of the record. 

(The directive is as follows:) 

JuNE 14, 1954. 
Hon. RatpH W. GwINn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gwinn: By virtue of the authority vested in me as chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives, and pur- 
suant to House Resolution 115, 88d Congress, 1st session, I hereby appoint you 
as chairman of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor 
to investigate the extent of Federal activity in the fleld of education so as to 
(1) ascertain which agencies are engaged in education; (2) find out to what 
extent, if any, the educational activities of various Federal departments and 
agencies are coordinated in the United States Office of Bducation ; (3) inquire into 
the basic legislation creating the United States Office of Education and make 
recommendations as to whether this basic law should be réstated and whether 
later enabling legislation, to the extent it is permanent, defining the functions 
of the United States Office of Education should be consolidated into a new basic 
statute, and (4) ascertain what influence, if any, is exerted on education in 
the United States by the United States Office of Education; and what influence, 
if any by various nongovernmental groups and associations, is reflected in the 
policies of the United States Office of Education. 

I have also appointed Representatives Carroll D. Kearns, Clifton Young, Carl 
Elliott, and Phil M. Landrum to serve with vou on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation of the aforementioned matters and any other relevant 
matter or subject in this particular field, coming within the jurisdiction of the 
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Committee on Education and Labor under rule XI, 6, of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, 83d Congress. 


You are further directed to hold such public or executive sessions as you 
may deem advisable and, upon the completion of your investigation, file a report 
with the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. McConNELL, Jr., Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would also like at this time to make a statement 
as chairman of this Subcommittee on Education. The lack of knowl- 
edge in the Congress of what the Government departments and 
agencies do and spend for information and education made these 
heari ings necessary. It is obviously the duty of Congress to acquaint 
itself with the extent, the cost, of course, and the content of the edu- 

cational activities of the departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government if the Congress is to tax the people for such purposes. 
Education of our schoolchildren and college students is a function 
of the State and local communities except those institutions of learn- 
ing which are private. 

The Constitution of the United States makes no mention of the 
word “education” as a function of Federal Government. Many of 
our colleagues in both Houses of the Congress have been outspoken 
over the years in their individual and collective conviction that an 
kind of Federal control of education is objectionable and unconsti- 
tutional. 

The Library of Congress reveals, however, through » study made 
by Charles A. Quattlebaum, of the Legislative Reference Service, that 
37 different Federal departments and agencies in 1950, as an example, 
conducted 298 educational programs at a cost of at least. $3.5 billion. 
It may have been much greater than that. 

In the 1949-50 period, a large part of this cost was attributed to 
the GI bill, which provided educational benefits to those discharged 
from the Armed Forces. But the total figure has not diminished of 
late, although the GI educational benefits are only a negligible factor 
at this time. 

A concern of Congress, and one of the reasons for these hearings, 
is that only 1 percent of the $3.5 billion in Federal funds expended 
in the year mentioned was channeled through the United States Office 
of Education, and so Congress has no central source of information 
on what the Federal departments and agencies are doing in education. 
Congress never intended that these departments of Government 
should enter the field of education outside of the military establish- 
ments. 

We must now find out just how far our departments and agencies 
have gone in education and how much or how little of this is without 
the knowledge or responsibility of the United States Office of 
Education. 

Indeed, we must know what is being done, if anything, without 
the knowledge or authorization of Congress itself. 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell, 
Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Brownell, we will be glad to hear you. 

I should say for the record, too, that at the desk here is counsel to 
the committee, Mr. Arad Riggs, and his assistant, Mr. Frederick D. 
Rosenberg. 


Dr. Brownell, if you are ready, we will be glad to hear you. 
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FEDERAL ACTIVITY IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 3 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Browne.u. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. What I should like to do is to indicate briefly the 
organization and activities of the Office of Education, and I have tried 
to make this relatively brief so that the committee can follow with 
questions, if they wish. 

I have brought with me a few charts that I think will illustrate my 
points and save some words. With your permission, I will go right 
ahead. 

The United States Office of Education, which is presently a part of 
the recently established Department of Health, Ex lucation and Wel- 
fare, is now in its 88th year of service to American education. 

Founded in the year 1867, the Office of Education is the branch of 
the Federal Government which has for its concern the well-being of 
American education as a whole. 

The original act of 1867 specified that the Office of Education was 
established for the purpose of : 

* * * collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and pro- 
gress of education in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing such 
information respecting the organization and management of schools and school 
systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country. 

In 1896 this act was extended to cover foreign education. 

I have indicated on the chart the various acts up to the ones that 
were passed by this past session of Congress. 
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According to the statutes of 1867 and 1896, the Office of Education 
is charged with three principal duties: 

To “collect such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education” ; 

2. To diffuse “such information on education as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems” ; and 

3. “Otherwise to promote the cause of education.” 

T hese have remained its basic functions through the years although 
the procedures and emphasis have varied under the siininints ation of 
different Commissioners. 

The Office fulfills its responsibilities in many ways, but basically by 
studies and researches into many aspects, both quantitative and quali- 
tative, of education in America and to a smaller degree of education 
abroad. 

Its findings are made available to the people so they may govern, 
direct, and improve their schools in accordance with our traditional 
emphasis on local and State autonomy and responsibility for educa- 
tion. The Office informs citizens and educators through publications, 
by means of conferences and workshops in Washington and over the 
country with both professional and citizen groups, “and by means of 
answers to more than half a million inquiries annually. It also pub- 
lishes two periodicals—School Life and Higher Education. 

In addition, the Office has, from time to time, been given the 
responsibility of administering a number of Federal grants for 
educational activities. 

During fiscal 1955 it will administer roughly $136,500,000, a sum 
appropriated by the Congress for payments to school districts for the 
construction and operation of schools in what have come to be known 
as federally affected areas. Likewise, it will administer approxi- 
mately $30 million for vocational education in local communities, and 
$5,051,500 to land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

Of the total appropriation to the Office of Education during 
1954-55 of approximately $170 million, the amount spent on grant 
programs and the administration of these programs will total about 
$168,500,000. Approximately $1,500,000 will be available to carry on 
the functions of research, reporting, and consultation. 

In addition, its International Division will administer programs 
under contract with the Foreign Operations Administration and the 
State Department amounting to about $2 million. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Doctor, that last figure was $168 million ? 

Dr. Brownetu. $16814 million will be the amount spent in the 
grants and administration of those grants. 

Mr. Gwinn. $168 million would not be taken for the administrative 
side of the picture? 

Dr. Browneu. It is the grants and their administration. 

Mr. Gwinn. There are grants of all sorts, then? 

Dr. Browne.tu. The grants total about $170 million. Out of the 
$170 million, about $11, million is available for research, reporting, 
and consultation, and that leaves $168.5 million. Of that $168.5 mil- 
lion, I would say that around $168-plus million is in the grants. It 
is less than a half million dollars for the administration of the grants. 

Mr. Gwinn. The total administrative cost of the United States 
Office of Education, outside of all grants, is about how much ? 
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Dr. Brownetu. If you were to take out all of the money that is 
used in the administration of grants, it would run about $1.5 million. 

In other words, of the $2 million that we hi ad, about $1.5 million of 
it was used other than for grants, and their administration. 

Mr. Gwinn. This would be described as administrative expense ¢ 

Dr. Brownetx. Yes. If you will pardon me for a second, I can 
give you a more exact figure on that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that is quite all right. 

Dr. Brownetu. I have some budget figures here. We had appro- 
priated for 1955 fiscal year for the Office of Education, $2,918,320; 

$924,280 of that will be used for - administration of the school 
assistance in federally affected areas. That is the administration of 
a grant program. In the venuienal education field, the amount is 
about $480,000. That is what it will be for 1955. 

That amount includes the administration of the vocational-educa- 
tion grants, the service to vocational education, and the research in the 
field “of vocational education. 

Now, very frankly, we are trying to get that separated as to how 
much of it goes to those three functions. I cannot tell you exactly how 
much of that goes to the administration of the grants. 

Mr. Kearns. It is all interrelated, too, is it not t 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes; and that would indicate approximately a lit- 
tle more than a million dollars for the administration of grants in 
our total of $2,918,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that you get back to the figure of approximately 
$1.5 million for the administration generally of the functions of the 
Bureau ? 

Dr. Browne... That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be the statutory functions you have just 
described ? 

Dr. Brownetx. The statutory functions as set up under the 1867 
and the 1869 act. The other statutor y functions are the administration 
of these grants. These are statutory functions, but they are statutory 
in terms of the administration of grants. Would you like to have me 
proceed ? ; 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you go ahead ? 

Dr. Brownewy. The Office of Education curre ntly employs about 
550 persons. They are employed in the organization of the Depart- 
ment as it is presently set up in five different divisions: State and 
local school systems, higher education, vocational educ: ation, school 
assistance to feder: ally affected areas, and international education. 
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The program analysis and reports and technical service, and the 
administration of the budget and personnel are the other two divisions. 
About 150 persons work in the School Assistance Division, responsible 
for that $136 million program, and seeing that the applications from 
the federally affected areas are expedited, and that construction, 
operation, and maintenance claims are audited, and the like. About 
135 work in the International Education Division, most of them on 
overseas technical-assistance missions under contract with FOA. 

EKighty-eight are in the Division of State and Local School Systems, 
working on such studies as the National School Facilities Survey, the 
development with State depar tments of education of the Common Core 
of State Education Information,” and on a basic handbook, Financial 
Accounting for Education in the United States. 

The State and Local School Systems Division also prepares reports 
on school transportation, works with State departments of education 
and others on materials for improving instruction in the fundamental 
skills, helps study the education of the children of migrant workers, 
reports on preparation needed for teachers of exceptional children, 
and makes many other analyses useful to citizens and educators. In 
addition, this staff is constantly called on to answer a portion of the 
more than half a million inquiries that come to the Office each year. 

I would like to interject a statement that I have been very much 
interested in and have been very much impressed by the wide variety 
of inquiries that come to the Office of Education. Many of them are 
frequently from citizens, and a great many from school people asking 
for information, and a great many come from Members of Congress 
who, I find, have all sorts of questions directed at them. 

It is interesting to me to find out how many questions on educa- 
tion are sent to Members of Congress to answer, and they usually 
find their way over to us to provide the information. 
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I comment on that because I recognize the amount of time that is 
frequently involved in answering whi: at appears to be a simple question. 
The people utilize the Oflice of “Education for that purpose. 

Mr. Exstiorr. Let me ask you a question right there, Dr. Brownell. 
Again, how many inquiries did you say you received per year? 

‘Dr. BrowNELL. Between half a million and a million. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you answer all of those inquiries that come to 
your office ? 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes; they are answered, many of them can be an- 
swered by sending out a publics ation, rather than an individual answer. 
Many of them are inquiries from other Government agencies that 
want information that may take a considerable amount “of research 
to prepare a document for them. 

Then, az I say, there are many requests such as “I want to go to 
a music school; where can I find a properly accredited music school 
in my region?” and that may come to a Congressman or it may come 
directly to the Office of Education. 

There are questions of school people who are engaged in elemen- 

tary or high school or college work saying that “my teacher has asked 
us to prepare a report of this sort. Can you give us the information 
that will provide the answer?” 

Or, there might be an inquiry, “I want to know about the best kind 
of construction for a school. Where can I get information on that?” 

There are all sorts of varieties. 

“T want to spend a year abroad, and what are the educational facil- 
ities that might be available in France and England for my interest?” 

Mr. ELLIorr. Could you make an estimate, Dr. Brownell, of what 
proportion of your time and effort in the Office of Education is given 
to the answering of this half million to 1 million inquiries you receive 
a year? 

Dr. BrowneE.L. We are engaged in that study in the office right 
now. I have been trying to find that out because the office organiza- 
tion has not been set up so that I could identify that as a portion of 
the time. It seems to me in the development of our budget that if 
we are going to be the agency that must provide that kind of service, 
then we need to know how much time we need to budget just for that 
kind of service. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I feel that is a very important service that you render, 
and one that should be rendered. I think that your office is the proper 
office to give that type of information to the public, and I personally 
would like to see that function continue so that you can answer in 
a practical way every inquiry that comes with reference to educational 
problems. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Dr. Brownell, I wonder if you are at all conscious 
of the fact that there is a very great difference in the number of 
inquiries that come from the congressional districts. As you were 
talking, I can scarcely remember a single question coming to my office 
on such questions as you mentioned. There must be a great difference 
between the districts as to amount and character of questions asked. 

Dr. Brownetu. I think that probably is true, and it would be a 
very rs thing for us to try to analyze that one of these days, 
because I think the Members of Congress ought to know. There is 
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this that I have been aware of, that many inquiries come in from these 
federally affected areas to Congressmen : “Will you find out what 
is the status of our application,” or if the application is turned down 
then they write to their Congressman and say, “We think that we 
should be entitled to some of this money. We need this school in our 
district and won’t you see what you can do?” 

And, then the Congressman very appropriately asks the Office of 
Education to find out what is the status of that application, and why 
was it that they were not eligible for the allocation of funds. So 
that the districts that have Federal installations are ones that I am 
sure would stand high in the number of requests from Congressmen. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is interesting, because it would indicate that in 
settled communities the people would go to their regular sources of 
information that are established and known to the community, whereas 
in these unsettled communities and new communities, the sources of 
information are not known to them. 

Dr. Brownetu. I think another factor is the difference that exists in 
the State organizations for education. We have some States that have 
well-organized State departments of education, that have been recog- 
nized over a long period of time as sources of information and having 
considerable authority in the field of education. New York State is 
one. There are many States where the State department of educa 
tion is a relatively obscure part of the State government. The St: ite 
government itself is not nearly as influential in reference to the life 
of the people in the State as the local organization, and this is 
particularly true in the case of schools. 

The result is that people are more conscious of their Congressmen 
than they are of their State department of education. I think that 
would probably make some difference. 

Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Dr. Brownett. In the Division of Higher Education, 26 specialists 
work on problems of administration and instruction at the college 
level; 63 people administer and supervise the grants for vocational 
education. 

The rest of the staff, about 90 persons, includes those who carry on 
the reports and publications work ; those who prepare statistical studies 
and handle statistical data for the Office of Education; those who 
supervise the budget and personnel; those who provide intragovern- 
ment advisory service, and those engaged in administration “of the 
Office of Education. 

An analysis of the responsibilities of the Office of Education indi- 
cates that its activities fall into three broad classes: (a) Edueational 
research: (4) educational services; (¢c) administration of grants for 
educational programs. 

In considering the proper role of the Office of Education, we have 
taken the position that each of these three areas should be carefully 
examined to see how its activities are contributing to the solution of 
the major problems facing education in the United States. 

During the past year, we have stressed a number of these pressing 
problems. In trying to define the function of the Office of Education 
in reference to them, we are guided by the principle that the control 
and management of schools in the United States is a local and State 
function and that the proper role of the Federal Government is to 
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aid and to assist in the advancement of education without inter 
ference to the States and localities. To that principle we are 
dedicated. 


Now, if I may just point to what these major problems are that we 


have been identifying. ‘The first one is this one of increased school 
enrollments. The chief causes of the most noticeable problems relat 


ing to schools stem from enrollment changes. First, | would call atten 
tion to a comparison of the number of children in school and not 
in school by age groups in 1930 and in 1950. ‘The figures are based on 


the decennial census. 
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On this chart 1930 is in the first column and 1950 is in the next 
column. These are the 5-year-olds, and 6-year-olds, and 7 year olds, 
and if we carried this up to 1954, this group of pupils that was 7 years 
old in 1950 would be over here as 11-year olds in 1954. But the point 
is obvious from this chart, that not only did we have more 5 aay 
olds in 1950, but we had a much larger percentage, almost twice as 
large a percentage of 5-year-olds in school in 1950 as we had in 
1930. 

The percentage of 6-year-olds and 7-year olds in school has also 
increased materially during that 20-year period of time. 

If you will look at the other end of the scale. you will see that 
while we had a smaller number of 16-year-olds in 1950 than we had 
in 1930, we actually had more 16-year-olds in school. ‘The same thing 
is true of 17-year-olds and 18-year-olds. The percentage increase 
in attendance in those two ends of the seale is notable. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does that chart mean, Doctor, that half or more than 
half of our 18-year-olds are not in school at the time they reach 1s ¢ 

Dr. BrowNeELL. That is true, sir. 
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Mr. Gwinn. And a third of the 17-year-olds are not in school ? 

Dr. Browneti. That is right; they have dropped out and taken 
jobs. 

Mr. Gwinn. That means that many of them do not get through 
high school at all ? 

Dr. BrowNnevu, That is right, and I want to show a chart on just 
what that situation isin a moment. But, now, the point that I wanted 
to make is that is there has been an increase in the number of children, 
we not only have the increased number of children to consider, but 
also the fact that there is a larger percentage of the younger children 
and the older children that are in school. As we have an increased 
birth rate, it doesn’t mean that we can just project on 1 th basis of 
what we formerly had in 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds, but we have to 
recognize the increased percents Wwe vba attendance of these age groups. 
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This chart shows what happened in terms of enrollment. You see 
during the period from 1930 to around 1944, we were decreasing in 
the number of children in elementary schools, the number in high 
schools was staying approximately the same and the number in college 
didn’t change very much. Beginning in 1944, we began to get this 
increase in the number of children in elementary schools and while 
there has been some increase in the high schools and colleges, the 
big increase has been due to the increased number in the elementary 
schools. So that at the present time, we have about 38 million chil- 
dren in school, but projecting to 1960, we can see 45 million. 

That is based on children that are already born and assuming 
that there is the same percentage of the 5-year-olds and 6-year-olds 
and 17- and 18-year-olds staying in school as at the present time. 
But, if there is a continuation of that increase in percentage that has 
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been going on during the past 20 years, then these figures are con- 
servative rather than otherwise. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me ask this question: Does this 38 million in 
1954, Dr. Brownell, include elementary, high school, and college, and 
everybody who is in school ¢ 

Dr. BrowneELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. How many people, according to that chart, will we 
have in school in 1960, in elementary and high : schools? 

Dr. Browne, This scale, over here, is in terms of millions, and 
this is 30 million, and this would mean that in 1960 we would have 
about 42 million in the elementary and high schools as compared 
with about 34 million today. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That includes the private schools as well, this ele- 
mentary and high-school enrollment? It includes the public and 
private schools? 

Dr. Brownewu. Yes, sir. 

Births for 1953 were about 4 million; births for early months this 
year suggest that the total for 1954 mi iy be higher. Furthermore, 
a future rise in births after 1960 would seem reasonable when it is 
recognized that during the 1960’s there will be a great increase in 
family units reflecting the increase in population which began in the 
late 1940's. 

I bring out this point to indicate that rather than looking upon this 
situation that I just showed you as leading up to a peak where there 
is likely then to be a decrease in enrollment, the best judgment would 
indicate that we are headed for a further rapid increase in the 1960's, 
over and above what we have now. That question is frequently r: aised, 
as to whether we have reached the peak enrollment and therefore 
can look to a declining school problem in the 1960’s, such as we had 
in the 1930’s, and the evidence would tend to indicate that it is going 
to be in the opposite direction rather than in the way of a decline in 
school population. 

Mr. Witaotit: Dr. Brownell, would you say that the continually 
growing population of the country will cause school enrollment con- 
tinu: ally to grow—as long as we have a steady increase of 3 million 
people per year our sc thool enrollment and school problem will con- 
tinue to grow? 

Dr. Brownexw. It will continue to grow because of that, and also 


-because of the fact that we are having this increasing percentage of 


younger children enter school, and of the older ones staying on. The 
two will reinforce each other somewhat. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you. 

Dr. Brownewu. How to provide the essential school staff and facil- 
ities for the rapidly increasing number of pupils is and will continue 
to be a very great problem facing the United States. 

Providing school housing for the increased number of pupils is an 
obvious problem. It is complic ated by an existing backlog of needed 
classrooms. 

From 1930 to 1950 there was an actual reduction in the number of 
classrooms available in the United States due to obsolescence of build- 
ings, abandoning one-room schools by consolidation, and destruction 
of buildings by fire and other causes. 

First, I would like to call attention to the public school construc- 
tion situation because it is perhaps the most obvious problem. It is 
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complicated by the fact that there is an existing backlog of needed 
classrooms, as shown in the chart which takes the picture from 1929- 
350, up to the present time, with a projection to 1959-60. 
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That portion in black indicates the number of classrooms that were 
needed, and the grey color indicates the number of classrooms that 
were available. The first thing that struck me when I first. viewed 
these figures was something that I should have known but I didn’t 
realize, or didn’t appreciate fully, and that is what was going on in 
the way of a decrease in the available classrooms during the period 
from 1930 up to nearly 1950. 

It seems perfectly obvious when you stop to analyze it that as the 
elementary enrollment decreased, schools would be abandoned, the 
older schools, and taken out of use. The fact that we went from 
148,000 school districts to 48,000 school districts, mostly through 
consolidation and elimination of 1-room schools, meant that many 
of those old 1-room schools and classrooms were abandoned. Obvi- 
ously, we were losing some through fire and other causes. During 
the period of the war they were not being replaced. 

So that all in all there was a continuous decrease in the number of 
classrooms available. Then as we began to increase the enrollment 
the number of classrooms needed increased very rapidly, and we there- 
fore have the deficit. 

So that the problem of financing the number of classrooms needed 
to replace those no longer available or usable and to house new pupils 
becomes increasingly difficult because : 

(a) Some school districts have reached the debt ceiling established 
by statute or State constitution. 

(6) Some school districts operate within tax limitations fixed by 
statute or constitution. They have reached this tax limitation at the 
present time. 
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1999 (c) There is a great lag in adjustment of property value, which 1s 


the base for local school revenue in most school districts. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, it must be difficult for the United States Office 

L of Education to keep itself within those two first-mentioned functions 

of the United States Office of Education, if you read the third func 
tion, “otherwise to promote,” to mean that that “otherwise promoting ” 
is also a function. 

Coming to this classroom-needed problem, how do you handle that 
with the individual school districts?) At what point do you make any 
impact on the local community from Washington with regard to the 
number of schoolrooms needed ? 

Dr. Browne.ti. How you do that in a way that does not weaken the 
local responsibility and concern is a good deal the same kind of prob 
lem that a parent has or a teacher has in trying to get a youngster to 
develop responsibility and understanding, and at the same time do 
the things that he ought to be doing. 

The easy thing, if a boy wants a bic ‘ycle, and a parent has the money 
in the bank, is to provide him the bicycle. But sometimes, from the 
standpoint of the boy, it is far better for him to participate in saving 
money, in earning money, so that that bicycle means more to him than 
would otherwise be the case. 

I would say that, from the standpoint of the Office of Education, we 
try to work pretty much on the principle that a good teacher or a good 
parent follows of trying to decide when the best thing to do is to try 
and make States, citizens, and local communities aware of a problem 
that they face, where they may not be conscious of it, rather than trying 
to do the job. 








ere In other words, we are not an operating organization. We are an 
hat instructional organization. That is primary. Collecting facts and 
red disseminating fac ts is instruction, and that is what a good teacher does. 
n’t We try to follow the principles of good teaching, and I would indicate 
in that here is one of the ways that we try to make an impact on the peo- 
od ple. A great many people throughout ‘the United States do not realize 
these facts. T herefore, as we get them, we try to make them available 
he in the various opportunities that we have. Quite a bit of my time is 
he used in meeting with groups and trying to present some of this infor- 
m mation. That is in addition to our getting out publications. There 
rh are a lot of people that like to get a free speech with a Government 
iv name on it, and so they ask the Commissioner to come and be on their 
1 program. 
1g If that means that we can get some of this information before the 
people, and get them concerned about it, to do something about it on 
of their own, I think that is a part of our responsibility. I don’t know 
it whether that answers your question fully, but it gives you, I think, the 
2. point of view that we have of the fact that it is not our responsibility 
to go in directly and do a job that needs to be done. 
d Mr. Gwinn. I thank you very much for that answer. It leads to 
S another question, though: If you report to the State of New York a 
projection on the basis of estimates of population and other factors, 
] the estimated classroom needs, will not the very mathematics of the 
situation indicate the United States Office of Education philosophy 
" of education itself, in that New York needs so many rooms for voca- 
» tional engineering, scientific teaching, and so many for nistor y, arith- 


metic, and w riting, and so on? 
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Dr. Browne tw. I think that that very easily could happen. But 
let me indicate the way in which it is done. The way in which we 
get these figures is not for a United States Office of Education team to 
go out and. go around and see what is needed. These figures came as 
a result of a study conducted by and in each State with its own staff. 

There were funds supplied by Congress to the States to help them 
conduct this kind of a study, but the figures that came here are the 
compilation of figures presented by the States. 

New York State happens to be one that did not participate. They 
said they had been doing that on their own and there was no use for 
us to repeat that study. 

But the way in which the Office gets the figures of this sort is not to 
to go out and do it on its own or set up any arbitrary standards, but 
to work with and through the State departments of education to de- 
velop what they agree are reasonable procedures and standards, and 
— them supply the information and we compile it and make it 

vailable to them. 

ie Gwinn. Then your reports that go back to the States reflect the 
fact that this is a compilation of material that originates in the 
community ¢ 

Dr. Brownety. Yes. I think that our general procedure in that 

respect is shown somewhat by this chart here which was prepared 
last year for us to get a better idea of how we worked and affected the 
education in the country. This is a schematic drawing, but I think it 
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gives you some idea. These, in general, have to do with our programs 
that are grant programs, and in the land- -grant colleges what we do 
is simply to divide up or determine the amount of money to each State 
according to the formula, and that is sent out to the land-grant colleges, 
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and the land-grant colleges then, in turn, are the ones that decide how 
that shall be used in the instruction of students. 

In the school-assistance program, however, applications come di- 
rectly from the local school districts. They are approved by the States 
but they come directly from the school districts, and the grant is made 
directly to the local school district. There is a certain amount of tech- 
nical assistance that is provided through the contract with the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to assist them in the development of 
their plans for the buildings and that goes on out through the local 
communities, approved by the State, and they build their own 
buildings. 

In the case of vocational education, the money goes to the State, the 
technical assistance is provided to the State department of education 
or its vocational division, and they, in turn, see that the money goes to 
the local communities, and the local communities do the education of 
the students. 

In all of the rest of the programs that we have, the research, report- 
ing, and so on, this assistance affects the students and the educators by 
working with State departments of education, with the educational 
organizations or citizen organizations, and getting the published mate- 
rials out to them so that they ‘an use it as they carry on their educa- 
tional program. 

I think the point that I would like to make is that we are not as 
an organization expected to, nor do we, operate in such a way as 
directly to deal with the educational program in the local schools. We 
have to operate to provide other people who are carrying on the edu 
cational job with assistance in one way or another to do their job 
better, whether it is financial assistance or something else. 

Mr. Gwinn. How would you learn of a particular school district 
that made up its mind due to an abrupt increase in the number of 
pupils and in the cost of school facilities to cut out, let us say, voca- 
tional education or cut out mechanical handwork of various sorts en- 
tirely? What would you do or not do in reporting such a decision of 
a local school community ? 

Dr. Browneti. We probably would not know that unless some citi- 
zen in the community wrote to us and said that they are wrecking the 
school system, what can you do to help us? We would probably write 
back and say “That is your local problem, and if you want advice on 
that situation, see the State department of education, and see what they 

can do on it.” 

We might be able to provide them with some publications that had to 
do with vocational education if they said, “What we would like to 
know is really what vocational education is so that we can be more 
intelligent in our support of the move of the school board or in our 
opposition to the move.” 

We could refer them to where they could get information about it 
or persons who could assist them. That is not our problem; that is up 
to the local community to decide in the light of the State policies. 
There are very many of the letters that come in that we have to write 
back and say, “This is your local problem,” or “this is the problem 
that you in your locality and the State should handle, and it is not 
anything that the Office of Education should do or can do.” 
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Mr. Gwinn. It would be very convenient if a local citizen could use 
the United States Office of Education to settle a local dispute, though, 
would it not? 

Dr. Brownetu. Oh, yes. One of the reasons that I mention a bit 
later here for our attempting to separate the fiscal administration of 
the grants from services in connection with the program is that I feel 
in the long run it is advisable to have the fiscal administration of the 
program separated from services, so that you won’t have the grant used 
as a basis for leverage to promote or to hold back or to modify the 
instruction program in a State or community. 

I was pointing out the fact that the problem of financing the number 
of classrooms needed to replace those no longer available or usable and 
to house new pupils becomes increasingly difficult. We reach that and 
need more schools; they look around to see how they can get some aid. 

The number of new classrooms prov ided in the past years approxi- 
mated 47,000 in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 50,000 in 1953. 
During the first 7 months of 1954, school construction expenditures 
were $196 million more than for the same 7 months in 1953. But this 
does not provide the increase in classrooms needed. The number of 
new classrooms needed annually is approximately 150,000. To provide 
the more than 370,000 needed classrooms would cost $12 billion to $15 
billion. That is assuming that you move ahead not only to take care of 
the increased needs, but also to do something to reduce that backlog of 
classrooms that we are short at the present time. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Dr. Brownell, do I understand that we not only are 
not building classrooms at a rate sufficient to take care of the increased 
enrollment at both ends of the scale, the young ones, and the older chil- 
dren, but that at the same time we are not doing anything to reduce 
the classrooms-needed classification ? 

Dr. Brownetx. The backlog, yes. What I am trying to find out 
right now is whether with this increase that I have mentioned, of 
$196 million during the first 7 months, the construction is going to 
provide for the increase and get into the backlog, or whether we are 
short. ‘The last figures I had indicated that we probably would get 
slightly into the backlog this year. But I am not in a position where 
I can tell you absolutely on that. I do not have the exact figures on it. 

Mr. Gwryn. I wonder if there is anything except the brutal eco- 
nomic situation that would cause a community to review the educa- 
tional values of what they are doing in all of the varied activities that 
we have taken on in the last 30 or 40 years, or 20 years, possibly. If 
they have all of the money they can use and are not restricted by 
statutory limitations, then according to the nature of us they are 
likely to continue to spend that, are they not? 

Dr. Brownett. You are asking me a question that is pretty 
speculative, of course. I would say ‘that we have fairly good evidence 
that there is a good deal of, shall I say, self-ev aluation going on in 
most communities with reference to education for a number of reasons. 
It is not only economic, but people have different ideas as to what 

should be taught. I am not sure whether you have had experience on a 
school board or not. But anyone who has had experience on a school 
board knows how constantly pressure is placed upon the school board 
to add to and subtract from the school offerings in order to meet the 
differing ideas that exist within the community. They also know 
that the school staff in m: iny of our communities are presenting to the 
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school boards studies showing the problems of students as a result 
of followup studies, and indicating proposals for modification of the 
curriculum one way or the other. 

Let me illustrate one of the points. This matter of dropping out 
is always a lot harder than adding to. We know that from our own 
family budgets. The area of foreign languages has been a very inter- 
esting study in our schools. You ; get one group of people who will 
show figures that individuals after “they leave school have very little 
opportunity or need to utilize the foreign-language study, and so they 
immediately jump to the conclusion and say “You cut that out of the 
curriculum; it is costing us a lot of money.” There are others who will 
show that the boys and. girls who leave school go into certain kinds of 
occupations, and they say that since they are going into these occupa- 
tions, you ought to add more work in the field of occ upations. 

Just as soon as those proposals are presented to the board and the 
people in the community, you also have another group of people who 
say, “But if you don’t teach the foreign languages in the schools, 
these people will never learn anything about fore ign languages after 
they get out of school. Therefore that is something they ought to 
have in school because that is the only place they will get it.” They 
will say, similarly, “You don’t need to put in study of occupations in 
the se ‘hool or the vocational education because that is something that 
they are going to have to do and will learn about on the job anyway.’ 

You get those two points of view that are conflicting, in any com- 
munity, so that to say that it is just the economics of the situation that 
causes our school communities to review their programs, I think, 
oversimplifies what really goes on. But I will admit that during the 
depression period more schools ¢: arefully reviewed their offerings to 
see if there was any way that they could curtail expenses than during 
times when the economy is moving in the other direction. But that 
is no different in schools than it is in every other area activity. If we 
have more money we don’t watch our gasoline consumption nearly as 
much we did during the time of gasoline rationing. 

Mr. Gwinn. My experience on a school board is the same 
in Congress, that a small, well-organized persistent group will come 
up, and if they want to teach homemaking in the school, and teach 
cooking and dressmaking, and bedmaking, and all of the rest, the 

sasiest thing for the school board to do, if it can get the money, is to 
give in to that group. That is what we do. I think that is exactly 
what we do in Congress as long as we have unlimited power to tax 

It is easier to give way to the little minority 
The unorganized folks 


as it is 


and spend and borrow. 
group of voters than it is to do otherwise. 
that do not care whether you teach cooking and dressm: aking and bed- 


making in schools say nothing, and will not give you any blessing 


at election time, either. 
So if we cannot get the money at home and we can get it in Wash- 


ington by Federal aid, it seems to me the same process is likely to be 


carried through to Congress. 

Dr. Brownett. I am sure that Congress is under constant pressure 
for assisting in the financing of not only education, but many other 
kinds of activities because many people feel that money that comes 
from Washington they do a feel quite as much as the money that 
they pay out in local taxes. I do not know why that is, but that is 


true. 
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From the standpoint of the determination of what should be added 
to the curriculum, or anything of that sort, the Office of Education has 
no responsibility in that respect. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think that, knowing that, the Federal Office of 
Education does tend directly or indirectly to put a stamp of approval 
on classrooms for the so-called extracurricular activities? 

Dr. Brownetx. I would not say that. I think just as soon as you 
provide information to people which indicates how facilities are used : 
and if it makes sense to use them that way, to that extent it indicates 
that the Office of Education is assisting in confirming ideas or putting 
ideas into people’s heads as to what they may or may not want with 
reference to their schools: I would think that if, in the information 
that the Office of Education provided, it was not revealing to the 
people in this country things that they could do for the well-being of 
their young people educationally, it would not be in any way fulfilling 
its mission. 

There is a difference between providing information as to the possi- 
bilities and saying that you shall or you shall not do it. People have 
to have information as a basis for exercising judgment, and I hope 
that the program of the Office of Education will alw ays, as long as 
I have anything to do with it, operate on the basis that we should 
provide information to the people. 

For instance, let me illustrate: We have in the field of our scientific 
development provided new methods of communication through radio 
and television. If the Office of Education did not explore and provide 
information to the people about the possibilities in radio and tele- 
vision, both advantageous and disadvantageous in reference to edu- 
cation, [ think it would not be doing a part of what it is supposed to 
do. There are some people who look upon radio and television as 
having unlimited possibilities in the field of education. We know 
that there are limitations, and they ought to be pointed out. We also 
recognize that there are tremendous potentials, as indicated by what 
our advertisers and many people, such as our own Congressmen, who 
are using radio and television as a means of keeping ‘the people in- 
formed in a way that was unthought of 10 years ago. 

That sort of thing may lead school districts to decide that they 
should utilize radio and television in order to do a better job of edu- 
cation. It would promote expenditures to that extent. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Brownell, is there any organization or agency 
from which State school districts could obtain the information which 
you furnish them through your publications and studies if you were 
not in that field, that is if the Office of Education was not in that field? 

Dr. Brownetu. That is a good question. I do not know of any 
other agency that duplicates what we are doing. If the Office of Edu- 
cation were to go out of the picture in doing that, undoubtedly some 
of the information that is provided by the Office of Education would 
be developed by some of the professional organizations, perhaps by 
other Government agencies, and there might be new organizations 
formed just to do that sort of thing. 

One of the problems that we have and one of the things that we are 
trying to work out is our relationships with the professional organiza- 
tions and with the State departments of education. One of the things 
that you are doing and that you are interested in is relationships with 
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other agencies of the Government to complement rather than to dupli- 
cate types of information. 

For instance, there is the area of information about enrollments, 
teacher shortage, and that sort of thing. I am attending on the 20th 
of this month a conference in New York City at which there will be 
representatives of professional organizations, the Office of Education, 
of the State departments of education, and some of the foundations, 
just to study that whole question of how we can improve the reporting 
of information and how we can improve that and utilize our facilities 
to better advantage. 

Mr. Exuiorr. As it is now, the best source of information, the 
most reliable source of information, and the most. constant and effi- 
cient source of information that the State and local school boards 
have is the United States Office of Education. 

Dr. Browne... On some things, yes. We are not as adequately 
staffed and our relationships are not as good as they should be with 
reference to some kinds of information. 

One kind of information that disturbs me is this information about 
supply and demand of teachers, what happens to teachers. What we 
need is a considerable amount of information in there that we don’t 
have. One of our professional organizations, the National Education 
Association, has done a much better job on that than the Office of 
Education. 

That is one of the things that we are discussing on a cooperative 
basis, to see what we should do that we are not now doing in order 
to have more adequate information about the teaching shortage and 
what we can do about it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Would you recommend, Doctor, that the Office of 
Education be given more money with which to provide the facilities 
to acquire and disseminate more information in these fields that per- 
tain to education ¢ 

Dr. Brownewu. Yes, I have so recommended in our operation that 
there should be an increase, particularly for strengthening that field. 

I want to tell you very frankly that in our operations at the present 
time, we are doing a considerable amount of soul-searching and, as I 
shall mention a little later in my statement, we are also. making a 
pretty careful study to see if there are activities that we are carrying 
on that should more appropriately be provided by local communities 
and the States, or by professional organizations. 

I am just as interested in eliminating things that we are doing that 
we ought not to be doing as I am to be « doing other things that we are 
not now doing. It is quite possible that one of the ways in which 
we can strengthen the Office of Education somewhat is to give up 
some kinds of activities and utilize our resources to strengthen in 
other areas. 

Mr. Exniorr. Has your study progressed far enough that you can 
give us an example of some activity that you are now carrying on 
that might best be delegated to some other agency or department ? 

Dr. Browne. I will tell you one that I am concerned about. 
That has to do with some of the services of what we call our subject 
matter specialists. This service has been used and is much called 
upon. We have requests for more of the service. These specialists 
go out to communities at the request of the superintendent, or wherever 
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it may be, to work with the supervisors in assisting them with their 
program. 

I question whether that is a function of the Office of Education. 
I think that is a function of the State departments of education. 
Whether it is possible for us to say to the State departments of educa- 
tion, as of such and such a date we are no longer going to provide 
this kind of service, or we are gradually moving out of that because 
we feel it is more important for us to collect this information on a 
nationwide basis for your use, I do not know. That is the sort of 
thing that I have in mind which we need to determine. 

We have had a number of those specialists that have left the Office 
of Education because they had better opportunities elsewhere, and 
we just have not filled those jobs until such time as we are sure that 
that is a proper function for the Office of Education to perform. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How long has the office been engaged in that particu- 
lar function, Dr. Brownell ? 

Dr. Browne.u. It has been a very considerable period of time. 

Do you know, Dr. Stewart? 

Dr. Stewart. At least 50 years. 

Dr. Brownrtu. I would say more than 25 years. 

So it has become more or less of a traditional function. Therefore, 
I don’t think we ought to just move out of that without seeing whether 
it would handicap the education picture. But during that same 25 
years or more, State departments of education have been increasing 
their resources, and it is quite possible then that that can be gradually 
shifted over to the States to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Dr. Brownell, it seems to me that there is an inherent 
difficulty that you have brought out in this question of classroom 
shortages, and teacher shortages. The very fact that the United 
States Government issues a statement that there is a classroom 
shortage and that there is a teacher shortage will be taken as the 
truth because the United States Government says so. I mean if the 
United States Government says so, who is there to say that it is not so? 

Does it not follow from that that the United States Government 
puts its approval on the fact that what we are doing in education is 
desirable and necessary, and that we must have teachers for all of 
the things and all of the subjects that we are now regarding as 
essential ? 

Dr. Browne. I think that that-is:stretching a possible interpreta- 
tion pretty far. It seems to me that all that the Federal Government 
is saying is this: The United States Office of Education is an arm of 
the Federal Government, and you people in the State and local 
communities have established schools. If you are to provide teachers, 
qualified under the terms that you set up in your State laws, you are 
short thismany. This gives people a picture of what the situation is. 

It seems to me that we have that obligation for several reasons: 
One is that our national security requires that we have an educated 
citizenry, educated to the point where they can provide the types 
of service that are necessary for the maintenance of our democracy. 

Now, that calls increasingly for persons who are more and more 
competent, and I will point out in a moment just what relationship 
there is between inadequate education and rejection in the armed 
services. 
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If we look at the kind of service that is now being required of 
more and more people in the armed services, we recognize that it is 
not just a matter of their being able to read and write, if they are 
going to be effective in their participation in our Armed Forces. 
They have to have some understanding of why it is important that 
they put in a few years of their life in that way. 

Certainly, from the standpoint of our leadership in the field of 
science and technology, which has been one of our major areas of 
le filanebvies, and in our development of the whole field of economic 
production that makes American living more attractive than living 
under some other forms of government, there is not any question 
but what we have to be concerned from the standpoint of the National 
Government with seeing that we have a more and more competent 
citizenry. 

To that extent, if we fail to bring to the attention of the American 
people, who make the decisions in 70,000 school districts, what is 
the problem and why it is important for them in each hamlet to pro- 
vide an adequate basic education and not only to provide an adequate 
basic education but to encourage young people to go on and get the 
kind of advanced education that we require inc reasingly in our society, 
I think that. we would be putting ourselves in a position of not looking 
after our national security. 

I think we have to face up to that, because as we look at the prob- 
lems that we face we cannot dodge it. When we are putting that up 
to the people all we are doing to them is to say, “Here are the respon- 
sibilities that we face, and if we are going to, as voters, in community 
X, Y, and Z, safeguard our future for our children, we have to know 
what they are up against and see that they get the necessary 
education.” 

Mr. Gwinn. If that is true, then, you are faced with the necessity 
of indicating what is a good education for national defense. 

Dr. Browne.v. I think only to this extent, Mr. Chairman. We 
proposed to this last session of Congress, and you gentlemen approved 
the plan, of having the citizens in each State get together and take 
a look at their picture on a statewide basis. They would come to- 
gether as citizens and educators to say what kind of education they 
want and what facilities they have to have for it, where they are 
now, and what course of action they should pursue in order to provide 
the kind of education that they want. They will have to decide 
within their own States whether they want to do that on the existing 
pattern of organization, or whether they think that they want toc hange 
their pattern of organization and place more 1 responsibility on the local 
community or on the State, or how they are going to share that respon- 
sibility. 

We have provided that when the 48 States have had their facing 
up to the situation then they can come together to share their ideas 
and experiences from the standpoint of a national conference. 

It seems to me that this does not mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment is saying to the people what they should have, but rather to the 
people, “Here is the problem, and now it is up to you to decide what 
you want to do and how you want to do it.” 

To go back to my earlier illustration, it is tempting I think for all 
of us to feel that we are aware of a problem, and therefore we ought 
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to give the answer. But I think that would be shortsighted on our 
part, the same as it would be on the part of a parent or teacher. 

Mr. Kearns. I am sorry that I had to be absent for a few minutes, 
Mr. Chairman, but I would like to go back to the 81st Congress, and 
I think that that is the first year for Mr. Elliott. I remember when 
we were considering Federal aid to education, and we beat it 13 to 12 in 
this committee, and it did not go to the floor. I had a resolution that 
we would no longer consider any Federal assistance in education until 
the Office of the Commissioner of Education was redefined. If you will 
recall, we went into executive session and passed a resolution and 
sent it to Mr. Truman, who was then President. 

This committee has a definite purpose, in my opinion, that we de- 
fine the duties, and I think, Mr. Chairman, this is what you are 
trying to do, the duties and the authority of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

I have said it time and time again, and I do not say this with! 
any reflection upon you, Mr. Commissioner, I don’t think that you 
are anything more than a glorified clerk over there. To me the 
United States Commissioner of Education in this country should be 
one of the most highly sought persons in consultation for the advice 
of what we do throughout ‘the country to eliminate any potential of 
Federal control, but to keep the educational problems back in the 
States and in the communities which I know you personally want 
to do. 

But the way this thing is set up now, with all of your charts, and 
I have read your very fine statement, you definitely are working under 
ahandicap. Personally, asa former superintendent of schools, IT would 
not take the job for any amount of money. 

If I were superintendent of schools, I would be the administrator, 
and if the school board did not want me, they could be the admin- 
istrators and they could run the schools. But if I were superintendent, 
I would run the schools or get out. That is the position you ought to 
be in. 

Then I think, too, that all of the States and chief school officers 
should be a factor in having a person like you in the position you are 
in, looked up to as one of the great educators of America, which I 
think is due to you. 

You have done a good job, and you have tried to assimilate and 
work all of this thing together and correlate it and integrate it. 

We have these needs that you know: We are three- hundred-some- 
thousand classrooms short today, and we do not have teachers; if the 
married women did not come back and service it, we would not have 
our schoolrooms open today. The girl today going to school does not 
go to the old normal school or the college to be a teacher; she is not 
interested any more. She has art or advertising, or she is going to be 
a secretary, and she does not want to be a teacher. 

What are we going to do in America with the greatest collateral 
we have, that is, the children of America, to furnish teachers to teach 
those children with a birthrate of over 4 million a year as we have 
now against less than 2 million 10 years ago? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner’s duty is to try to advise 
all of the States as to the overall problems and the need; yet, sitting 
before us today is the Commissioner of Education, who has really no 
authority. And yet under all of these laws, like on chart No. 1, which 
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he showed us, we give him the authority and really he should answer 
to nobody, in my opinion, but the Treasurer of the United States be- 
cause he signs the checks and pays out the bills, as we authorize. 

There should never be any control over the Commissioner. I do 
not think that we will ever get Cabinet status for it, probably; per- 
haps not in my time, but it might be in your time, Mr. Commissioner. 

Every other country that has grown great has emphasized educa- 
tion; yet here in this country we never have. We have always put it 
under the table, and it has always been something that we did not 
want to bother with. 

Yet we take the instruments of operations throughout all of these 
agencies out of the hands of the Commissioner and through very 
clearly enacted laws, which I know the chairman and counsel are very 
familiar with, we delegate those functions to somebody else that this 
man never knows anything about. We sit here as a committee trying 
to ask him, and he is not in a position to tell us. I know he is not in 
a position to tell us. My sympathy goes with him because, my good- 
ness, when we are spending around 3 or 4 billion dollars a year in 
education, federally, it is infiltrated through other channels, and the 
ridiculous part of it was when we had a Federal bill for education up 
here of $300 million, that was peanuts. That was 8. 242, as I recall, 
for $300 million, and yet here we are spending billions and there is 
nobody supervising the program, and I know the chairman is highly 
cognizant of this, and no one can come up to the Congress and say: 
“This is it. We know what is going on and what is being taught.” 
What are we going to do about a thing like that? 

I voted against this department organization, and if I had my 
vote to make tomorrow, I would still vote the same way. I believe 
in it. I feel, as an educator myself, that the Office of Education of 
the United States of America should be a constructive office to help 
and assist, never to grab control, but to be the dominating factor and 
to improve education in this country. It should try to impress upon 
the States and the communities the need of education and to alert 
them to have classrooms. 

No matter what we do federally, all throughout this country, you 
have communities who are in this situation today. They have aj 
bonded-debt limit in a State that you can sell bonds to build school- 
houses. Here is a community or a township today, and you_have 
had your consolidated program which is marvelous, and many States 
have gone ahead and done a marvelous job, and those building au- 
thorities in many of the States are just out of this world. 

But here are 10 townships who go together, or 10 counties. And 
they find that they are 30 classrooms short after they dedicated the 
building. 

They are indebted for 30 years and they have sold those bonds. 
And they have no possibility Mr. Chairman, of ever getting any 
more money for 30 years, and their bonded indebtedness has run out. 

But with our great birthrate today there is no place for these boys 
and girls to go to school. So we come back and we say to the Com- 
missioner of Education, “What are you going to do about it?” And 
here he sits today, in this position, and all of these classroom short- 
ages are here. ay Mi) 

This committee, Mr. Chairman, could do a great service in assisting 
the Commissioner of Education and focus and funnel all operations 
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of education through his office. I think the military, the Agriculture 
Department, and everything, should go through him. Then if he 
is not the fellow to do it, we should get a fellow who can do it. But 
he should be on top of the ball all of the time and know what is 
going on. Also, we should have that string, as we call it in football, 
so that there is never any Federal control in this whole program, 
because we want the States to handle it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, if you make him a boss, you certainly will give 
him control. I gather there is some point at which you and the 
Commissioner disagree. I like the point that the Commissioner has 
been making that he does not want control. Therefore, he cannot be 
a boss in this situation. Maybe we will get more light if we let the 
Commissioner proceed. 

Dr. BrownNe.u. Part of these charts were put in here to emphasize 
the information that we have as we see the picture nationally. This 
one has to do with the situation as far as the teacher shortage is 


TEACHER SHORTAGE = 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHE 
900 





1930 ‘38 


concerned. It points out the fact that, while we are very much 
aware of the teacher shortage at this particular time, actually this 
teacher shortage is not something that we should suddenly be con- 
cerned about now. We should have been concerned about it a good 
while ago because it was back in 1945 that there was the big drop 
when people moved out of the teaching profession and into the 
industries. 

I think this illustrates very well the reason why there needs to be 
the collection of information and making it available to the people. 

This went on with a teacher here and a teacher there, and the 
impact on the Nation was not recognized locally. They were sorry 
that they lost Miss So-and-so and Mr. So-and-so, and they went out 
to some other school district and tried to steal someone there. 
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The school distriets with more money took them away from those 
who had less money. 

Mr. Kearns. Will you tell the committee the number of young 
men who in 1938 and 1939 were going into the elementary pro- 
fessions as teachers? Inside of a year and a half you did not have 
one of them in your schools, even men teac hing elementar y schools. 
Now they are a rare thing; are they not? 

Dr. Browne.t. Right after the war, and when the GI group came 
back, we had a very considerable repli: wement of men. But the number 
and the percentage of men going into teac ‘hing has been diminishing 
steadily since that time. It was interesting to me because I happened 
to be in a teachers’ college at that time. 

A number of men who came back said: “We have had a chance to 
do some thinking while we have been away and we want to vo Into 
something that we appreciate as awfully important, and that is educa 
tion. Now, I have a youngster coming along; therefore, | have 
decided to prepare for teaching under the GI bill as long as I have a 
chance to get that education.” 

Many fine men that are still in teaching went into teaching at that 
time because they got off where they could take a look at things and 
apprec iate the import: ince of education. 

But the economics of the situation has been such that we have lost 
a lot of those. and we are not replaci ng them. 

So there is our picture of shortage that 1 wanted to present. 

Mr. Gwinn. That means a shortage of how many at what time? 

Dr. Brownety. At this point in 1954, the figures show that we are 
short in terms of prepared teachers, approximately 120,000. We have 
an oversupply in the high schools of about five or six thousand. 

Mr. Kearns. How are you going to cope with the elementary prob- 
lem ¢ 

Dr. Browne.yt. They are coping with the elementary problem in 
these ways: Half-day sessions, overcrowded classrooms, employment 
of teachers who are not. qualified in terms of standard qualifications, 
many of whom are doing a good job of school keeping but not very 
much in the w ay of se +hoolteac ‘hing. There is a considerable amount 
of difference. 

Mr. Kearns. The superintendent would not hire them if he just 
did not have to hire them. 

Dr. BrowNne.i. The children come to school as they have to, and 
you have to have somebody who will take care of them. 

Mr. Kearns. They take the roll, keep them happy, and get them out 
at 5 o'clock; that is about all. 

Dr. Browne.i. They are not doing much of a job of teaching be- 
cause they cannot. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me ask Dr. Brownell a question right there. 

How many teachers do we have in the schools tod: ay ? 

Dr. Browne.w. In the elementary schools, for this year, or last 
year, 1953-54, we had 875,000. For the increase we need about 49,000 
more. We need in the elementary schools about 925,000 qualified 
teachers. We have about 800,000. 

Now for the high school, we need this year about 297,000, and. we 
have about 303,000. I am giving you the round figures. That is a 
little misleading in that we are very short in our supply of science and 
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math and home economics, and some of those subjects. We have an 
oversupply of teachers that are prepared in the field of English and 
history, and those areas. 

Some of those who are qualified to teach in the high school will take 
some of the jobs in the elementary school and try to prepare them- 
selves for elementary teaching. Many of them will make good ele- 
mentary teachers after a time, but sometimes at the expense of the 
children. 

It is the same as if you and I were to start out as doctors. If we 
were to practice, read, and do enough operations, pretty soon we might 
become qualified doctors, but we might have some people that suf- 
fered a little bit on the way through. 

Mr. Kearns. May I ask the Commissioner, do you believe the ele- 
mentary teacher should receive as much in remuneration and salary 
as the secondary teacher? 

Dr. Brownetu. For a long time I have indicated that I thought 
we should not compensate teachers on the basis of the age of the 
children that they taught. Actually, it is a more complex job to teach 
a youngster who does not have the tools of learning than it is an older 
one. 

Mr. Kearns. At that point, if I were superintendent of schools, I 
believe that I would always put the best teacher I had in the system 
teaching the first graders. 

Dr. Browne.u. If you would let me qualify it to this extent, that 
there are some excellent high-school history teachers that I would 
not want to put in as first-grade teachers. They may be qualitatively 
just as good as the first-grade teacher, but from the standpoint of a 
teacher who is qualified for elementary teaching the strongest ones 
need to be where the children have the least in the way of their re- 
sources to draw on. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you speak of 875,000 teachers in the elementary 
schools, how many pupils are there in the elementary schools? 

Dr. Browne.u. The total number of pupils in the elementary 
schools in this year of 1954-55 we estimate as 27,738,000. That is ap- 
proximately 28 million. That is divided in this way—slightly over 24 
million in the public elementary schools and about 314 million in the 
private and parochial, and then about 85,000 in the residential schools 
for exceptional children. In our teacher-training in model schools, 
private schools, about 38,000, and in the Federal school for Indians 
about 27,400, and in the Federal schools under our Public Law 874 
about 9,600. 

Mr. Gwinn. One-fifth of our population, excluding colleges are in 
schools. 

Dr. Browne.u. Approximately. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, does the 875,000 teachers include the private 
schoolteachers, too? 

Dr. Brownetu. That includes the public and the nonpublic teachers. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be roughly 1 teacher to every 25 pupils, 1 
to 27. 

(Computations later submitted by Dr. Brownell indicated the ratio 
to be 1 to 31.7.) 

Dr. BrowneELu. What happens is that you have a great many 1-room 
schools where you have less than 10 pupils. Out in many of these 
areas you have in the elementary school also some teachers who are 
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specialists in particular fields, such as health and physical education, 
music, and some teachers who are provided for special assistance in 
the schools. 

This situation, 1 to 27, means that you are going to have a lot of 
overcrowded classrooms. 

Mr. Kearns. The ideal thing is 22 in the high schools per class and 
around 28 in the elementary, if we can shoot at that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am surprised to hear the Commissioner indicate that 
the solution to this thing as now being applied is to give part-time 
instruction, that is, to split the time instead of reducing the number 
of subjects taught. 

Dr. Browne. Did I indicate that I recommended that? 

Mr. Gwinn. Oh no, you didn’t recommend it; you were just report- 
ing the fact. 

Dr. Brownett. The fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, in the 
elementary school if you reduce the number of subjects you would not 
reduce the number of teachers, because the elementary teacher teaches 
all of the subjects in the classroom during the day. That is in most 
of our places. If she reduced the number of subjects she taught, all 
she would be doing would be giving more time during the day to 
those other subjects. You would not save a bit on teachers by reducing 
the number of subjects you taught. 

Mr. Gwinn. Or classrooms. 

Dr. BrowNe.L. No; your youngster has to occupy a space whether 
he is studying arithmetic or science or whether he is studying spelling 
or whatever it may be. He has to have a place to operate. And the 
same thing is true in connection with home economics or your shop- 
work or anything of that sort. If you have youngsters there you do 
not have them in the classroom. 

I will admit in some schools.the way they have them organized they 
will have the school organized in such a way that if they are not in the 
classroom they are in one of these other places. But that is the only 
way except in our upper grades that some of our teachers get a break 
in working with the youngsters from early morning until late in the 
afternoon. 

I am very frank to say that if I had to stay with 27 children from 
8:30 in the morning to 4 o’clock in the evening without a break it 
probably would not be very good for those children along in the 
afternoon. One of the things that is going on at the present time 
is the study of the job of elementary wheal teachers. That is from 
the standpoint of the effect on the children and from the standpoint 
of the effect on the teacher. 

One of the reasons for the teacher shortage, I am convinced, is the 
fact that some of the people have gotten in there and found out that 
they have practically an impossible job in trying to keep all of these 
interests and all of these children in some kind of a sensible pattern 
for that period of the day. 

I think any mother who has 3 or 4 children around home in the 
summertime will appreciate the fact. I had several remarks passed 
to me the other day on the part of some adults saying, “Well, thank 
goodness, schoo] is starting,” and “We just about reached the end 
of our rope trying to keep our family organized during the summer 
months.” 
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That is a part of the problem when we talk about our pupil-teacher 
ratio; we have to recognize the effect on the children and the effect 
on the teacher in terms of our getting able people to go into the job 
and do the kind of thing that is needed in education. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Commissioner, we ought to go back historically 
here so that it will be in the record that in the old days the teacher 
took a job out in the rural school, somebody boarded her, and she got 
about $40 a month. 

Dr. Browne.u. Probably did not get that much, in a good many 
places, if they provided board. 

Mr. Krarns. And she had no independence. She had to be able 
to teach all of these subjects. 

Dr. Browne. One of the things we have to recognize that is im- 
portant in this matter of our teacher situation is that the opportu- 
nities for women were much more restricted a generation ago than 
they are at the present time. Now, when young women can see that 
they can go to another occupation, when they report in the morning 
at a certain time and work during the course of the day and they 
are through—— 

Mr. Kearns. They do not live in a fishbow], either. 

Dr. Browneu. That has an appeal to a lot of young people, when 
they realize that in teaching their job in many respects is not over at 
the end of the schoolday. You have contacts with children and with 
their parents, and you have community responsibilities that you are 
expected to engage in as a teacher. Not that teachers do not like 
them, but the way in which they are regarded they are still the teacher 
at all times. 

In many of the other kinds of occupations, when they are through 
with their work, they are simply a person without any relationship 
to the job they hold. That is only one factor, of course, and many 
people like that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you proceed. 

Dr. Browne... | just call attention to this particular chart on the 
elementary teacher situation, which I think is pointing up the fact 
that we are losing teachers faster than we are gaining them. In 
other words, if we have the same number of pupils i in our elementary 
schools in the next 10 years that we now have, our shortage would 
increase in elementary teaching rather than decrease, if we do not 
have a change in the picture. 

On the basis of that, here are the number of teachers we have year 
by year staying on, and here is the new qualified teachers, and here 
is the number that we need. This points up to me the fact that 

one of our big jobs is not so much entirely getting more people to 
go into teaching but to get the people who are in teaching to stay 
on longer. 

The average teacher teaches about 10 years. In other words, we 
have to te a replacement for about 10 percent of our teachers 
each year. If we only had to replace 8 percent of our teachers, and 
if the average length was 12 years, you can see that we would reduce 
the number of new teachers we had to prepare each year very 
materially. 

So our problem of overcoming this teacher-shortage situation is in 
part requiring that we examine our teacher retirement laws, our 
teacher certification laws. We lose some of our teachers who move 
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from one State to another and find that they would have to do a cer- 
tain amount of work in order to qualify for teaching in the new State. 


This matter of reciprocity between States on teachers is a part of the 


picture. That points up the fact that we cannot leave the question 
of our teacher situation entirely on the basis of local and State con- 
siderations. We have to see it on an interstate basis. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Does this chart indicate, Dr. Brownell, that if we 
continue at the present rate that by the year 1960 our teacher shortage 
will number 292,000 instead of 120,000 in 1954? 

Dr. BrowNnetu. That is correct. 

Our point is this: If we alert the people in the States to this fact 
and work together so that we do the many things that are now being 
done and started, we cannot afford to come up to 1960 with a shortage. 

Mr. Kearns. Tell the committee how many people you have entering 
colleges today to train for elementary teachers. 

Dr. Browne. I cannot tell you just how many there are. 

We will have more people to draw from. We are at the bottom of 
the trough on the eligible number of people to go into occupations. 
That is a part of our whole manpower problem, and we are beginning 
to get larger numbers of people in these age groups. That will help 
some. But all of these other attacks on the teacher shortage situation 
are also, I am sure, going to have some result. 

Perhaps some of you may have noticed that we have been working 

with the Labor Department on exploring this teacher shortge situa- 
tion. We are promoting, if you want to ‘call it that, the idea that the 
State should consider utilization of a group of potentially good teach- 
ers in the married women, who had college education, are married, 
and started a family. After their family gets along to a point where 
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they are in school they could, if they saw the need and advantage, 
prepare themselves adequately to teach. With the way in which 
homes are organized at the present time we probably have a good 
many of those women who have the desired point of view. When ‘they 

were in college they perhaps were not interested in teaching. Now 
that they have children and have had experience with children, they 
see the significance of it. 

Mr. Kearns. Seventy percent of that group that you are talking 
about are certified in the secondary and not in the elementary. 

Dr. Brownetu. We are talking about a group of people who were 
not certified to teach at all but would have to prepare themselves to 
teach. But again, with the length of life that we have at the present 
time, if we could get those people to teach for 15 years that would be 
more than the average. We would have to start them in teaching at 
say, the age of 40. If we could get 15 years’ experience from that 
teacher, we would have more service from that kind of people than 
we now get from the average. That is one area of exploration to see 
what we can do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think the recent extension of social-security 
benefits to the teaching profession will have some effect in giving it 
the stability which you mentioned a minute ago that might be attend- 
ant upon better retirement systems? 

Dr. Browne. I think that that can happen. You see that, again, 
each State will have to decide whether they want to accept it. There 
will have to be a referendum of the people who are in the teacher- 
retirement systems. 

That must be done before they can take advantage of it. That 

calls for a job of education. If we can get the States to add social 
security to the existing teacher-retirement systems, that will make 
teaching more attractive, and I think would be effective. 

Mr. Krarns. If they have their own retirement system, they are 
not interested in it. 

Dr. Browne i. If they could add social security to it the way most 
of our private colleges and universities have done, then, you see, that 
makes teaching more attractive. It takes care, in part, of the problem 
of inflation that has not been represented and recognized in most 
of our teacher-retirement systems as they are. 

Mr. Extiorr. Under the present law, as I understand it, teachers, 
by virtue of a referendum, can vote themselves covered by social 
security even though they have a retirement system of their own. 

Dr. Brownety. That is right. You see, one of the things that 
held that back is the fear on the part of teachers that if they did 
that then the State would drop its retirement system. The only way 
in which that can be effective in making teaching more attractive 
is to insure that they will continue their ‘retirement system and add 
social security to it. If we can do that, it will add to the attractiveness 
of our program. 

Perhaps I had better finish this up quickly. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that we will adjourn in about 10 minutes and 
come back at a quarter of 2 o’clock. 

Dr. Browneti. Let me put on 1 or 2 charts here to show another 
point or two and then move on. This is to call attention to inadequate 
education. You will note from the chart that in 5 States, in the 
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population group 25 to 34 years of age, there are 12 to 20 percent 
of the group that have less than 5 years of schooling, and we have 
another 11 States where 4 to 12 percent of that age group have less 
than 5 years of schooling. That is what we call functionally illiterate. 

Over here on the chart we show the rejections in the selective 
service for failure to pass Armed Forces qualification test, in the 
Korean selective service program. The percentage of rejections on 
the Armed Forces qualification test are shown for these same 5 States; 
you can see that the percentage of rejections runs from 38 to 58 
percent, whereas the average for the Nation was 19 percent. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you want to write out that States where we have 
fine school systems make up the difference in selective service passage ? 

Dr. Browne.t. I did not make that point for this reason, that I 
have been trying to get more information about how our selective- 
service quotas are made. It is 1 of 2 things; if they make the differ- 
ence in the States, then it means those who have adequate education 
in the State have to make up for those who have less adequate 
education. 

Mr. Kearns. Pennsylvania had 32 percent in World War II. 

Dr. Browne. If it is spread out all over the States, then the 
States with better educational systems have to make up for the ones 
that have less. But I am not going to make too much of that point 
because I am not sure how the quotas are established by the armed 
services. 

Mr. Gwinn. The better educated you are the more likely you are to 
die in wars; is that right? 

Dr. BrowNeELL. I am not sure whether that is the case. But I do 
recognize that it means that those persons who are well qualified are 
taken from our total population, and we have a large group, many of 
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whom are potentially competent peuple who are not providing the 
national service that most of them would like to provide and that 
we ought toe xpect of them. 

[ do not think that we can afford that waste of potentially trained 
manpower. The same thing is shown by this next chart which indi- 
cates a point that was made by the chairman a moment ago. 
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Here is what happened for each 1,000 children that entered the 
fifth grade in 1943. About 200 of them dropped out of school before 
the end of the 8th grade and another 200 dropped out by the end of 
the 10th grade, and so we had approximately half, or 505 out of 
every 1,000 children in the 5th grade, that finished high school. 

That points up the fact that from the national point of view we 
have a waste of potentitally trained manpower that we just cannot 
reasonably expect we can afford. 

Mr. Kearns. You stipulate that on the basis that these are retarded 
students who are not promoted and they become embarrassed because 
they have to be in the fourth grade too long. 

Dr. Brownett. The reason for the dropout is very complex. In 
many places you can see where they drop out before the end of the 
eighth grade, because they are not enforcing their compulsory attend- 
ance laws. That may be due to the fact that they do not have adequate 
facilities, and therefore they are not particularly interested in having 
pupils stay in school. 

On the other hand, as the children get up to the age when legally 
they can get work permits, it is more attractive to some of them to 
get the money than it is to stay in school. The school is not significant 
enough to them or to their families, or the economic situation is such 
that they are deprived of the opportunity of going ahead. 
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Mr. Kearns. Will you tell the committee how our vocational pro- 
gram has eliminated many students who would drop out ‘ 

Dr. Browne.y. There is not any question but that the vocational 
programs have assisted in many communities to provide a kind of 
schooling that has appealed to pupils that otherwise would have 
drop yped out of school. 

When I sterted in as a high school prince Ips al, 30 years ago, we had a 
limited program. There were youngsters in the high school age for 
whom we did not have any eood program. I counseled them and their 
parents that they ought to ‘drop out of school and work on the farm, 
which probably was better for them than to stay in the kind of school 
we had. 

But the trouble is in many of our places they do not have any 
farm to work on, and if they drop out of school they become not only 
less able to contribute economically through their life to our economy, 
but many of them became delinquent. 

We have a chart which I do not have with me which shows the 
rel: ationship between being in school and delinquene yw hich is rather 
revealing in that respect. You cannot say which is the cause and the 
effect, whether being out of school causes you to get into trouble, or 
whether getting into trouble causes you to drop out of school. I am 
not saying the cause and effect relations hip other than to say that 
those young people who are in school get into trouble much less than 
those who are out of school. Therefore, to the extent that we contrib- 
ute to dropping out of school we are probably contributing to our de- 
linquency problem. That is, to some extent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do your studies indicate the effect of the laws which 
prevent children of school age from working on the whole subject of 
delinquency / 

Dr. Browne... There is some relationship there, and again I think 
that this states a situation rather nicely. I stopped into a barbershop 
up in Newport this summer when I was there visiting my son, and the 
old chap who was my barber said he had been located in that particular 
shop for forty-some years and he had seen a lot of changes. 

He said, “You know, the young fellows in the Navy are a lot different 
than they used to be when I started in. At that time the fellows in 
the Navy were the ne’er-do-wells,” and I do not think he used just that 
term, but they were the fellows who were in trouble and so they joined 
the Navy. 

And he said, “Now they are a fine lot of young men.” He said, “You 
know ae you can’t get a job as a dishwasher in a restaurant 
without having a high- school education.’ 

I was interested. He did not have the slightest idea who I was. And 
I was interested to learn how he felt about it. The point he made as 
he followed up on his discussion was that we had reached the point 
now where if you were going into any kind of a job you ought to have 
some kind of an education because he had never had it. 

The only point I am trying to make here is that this matter of drop- 
ping out and then getting a job is just not possible. In most of our 
vocations they will not hire youngsters that have not had a high-school 
education. It is not necessarily because they believe that they need the 
subject matter; but they want to be sure that they have the ability and 
the stick-to-it-iveness and the kind of personal qualities that will allow 
them to stay in school long enough to graduate. 
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Mr. Kéarns. How can you do it if you do not have the teachers? 

Dr. Brownetu. That is, of course, one of our problems. 

We cannot entirely say that our problem is that we are keeping chil- 
dren in school by compulsory education that ought to be working. 
I think that we would find that the people who employ youth would 
say we do not want them unless they have the kind of background that 
they can get through having stayed on in their school longer than many 
of these youngsters do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, I believe there is a factor in there that we have 
not explored; that is, that the employer under present insurance and 
liability laws is afraid to employ that youngster and assume the re- 
sponsibility, criminal and civil, for giving him a job until he reaches 
approximately the graduation age from high school. 

I had a boy this summer who wanted a job very badly, and he could 
not work for me without a certificate from the principal of the high 
school that he needed to work, and the principal of the high school was 
up,in Newport, so I could not take the chance of employing that 
youngster, as much as he wanted to work, and so he had to loaf around 
the community. 

It seems to me that that adds to our juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Browne. I think we have a real problem there that has to be 
studied in reference to what are the reasonable ways of utilizing youth 
without exploiting them. That is the way all of our social legislation 
comes up. We see an evil and we pass a law. After it has operated 
for a time we see that we have to provide for administration of that 
law in such a way that we do not create another evil by operating it. 

I think it has been true that there have been some persons who 
would have profited by work experience who have been prevented 
from getting it under our compulsory education laws. But in most of 
our States they have developed work permits so that children in the 
summertime can get into kinds of employment quite easily, where it 
is not too dangerous for them. 

The work permits are issued very readily and it is usually left to the 
local school officer to do that so that they can know the local conditions, 
which I think is quite desirable. That again is a sort of thing where it 
calls for the State regulation to be modified by the local community 
and the State working together: 

Mr. Gwinn. Does the United States Office of Education go into 
these matters at all in their reports ? 

Dr. Brownetu. I do not think we have any study on that at the 
present time. I think it would be very appropriate to have a study 
which would deal with the effect of the compulsory education laws 
on the work opportunities for youth. It would also be very appro- 
priate to get all of that information together. 

Mr. Kearns. Doctor, in your opinion is there any substitute for 
sg ag ow y school attendance? 

Dr. Brownetu. I hope this will not be misinterpreted when I say I 
wish we did not have compulsory education. I would like to have 
education as a result of the fact that the parents and the children 
were so concerned about it that they did not have to have any com- 
pulsory education law. The fact of the matter is that in about 994% oo 
percent of the cases the compulsory education law does not mean very 
much, 
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Most people and most children are anxious to utilize the school 
facilities. There are certain cases where, if it were not for compul- 
sory education laws, some children would be kept out of school by 
their parents in order to get the benefit of their labor, thereby handi- 
capping the child perhaps. 

Mr. Kearns. What you mean is that eventually we are going to 
grow up so that we will not need that. 

Dr. Browne .L. I will not predict that, but I hope so. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Dr. Brownell, let me ask you a question about the 
school dropout chart there. I notice it says “History of One Class.” 
Does that chart reveal the experience connected with the average 
1,000 children entering the fifth grade in 1943, or is it confined to one 
particular 

Dr. Browne... It is one fifth-grade class, every 1,000 fifth graders 
in 1943; it is the average. 

Mr. Exiorr. It is the average? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will stand adjourned until a quarter 
of 2. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
1:45 p. m. the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Gwinn. Shall we proceed ¢ 

Dr. Browneutu. Mr. Chairman, I think when we recessed I had just 
finished pointing out what you might call the loss of potentially 
trained citizens due to lack of education and dropouts in school. If 
had pointed out the teacher shortage and the school-building shortage, 
and that sort of thing, which raises a number of questions. 

But before I go on I would like to say that I checked my arithmetic 
over the noon hour and I find that on this teacher shortage this ratio 
is 1 to 30. In other words, the number of children in the elementary 
school, 27,738,000, divided by 30, gives you the number of elementary 
teachers that are indicated as needed, 924,600. In other words, they 
figured the demand on the basis of a ratio of 1 to 30. 

(Computations later submitted by Dr. Brownell indicated the ratio 
to be 1 to 31.7.) 

The problems I have mentioned raises other ones: How much and 
what kind of education should be provided the present and oncoming 
generation? Where does the proper division of responsibility lie for 
making these decisions and for providing education as between the 
individual and his family, the local school district and local agencies, 
the State and the Federal Government? How shall schools be organ- 
ized and instruction given to secure the most efficient results? In what 
ways and from what sources shall education be supported ? 

What is the proper role of the Office of Education in relation to 
these large, important and long-range problems? This, I take it, is 
one of the concerns of this committee. It is one of the questions I have 
been exploring during these several months as Commissioner. You 
are as aware as I am that there would not likely be a unanimity of 
thinking in this respect, either as to what should be done or how it 
should be done. This divergence of opinion does exist among Mem- 
bers of Congress, among educators and lay citizens, and is represented 
among staff members in the Office of Education itself. 
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We have, therefore, recognized the importance of taking certain 
rather fundamental positions as ones that we shall use as guides to 
action. They are based upon study of how education has developed 
in this country as against its development elsewhere, upon certain 
beliefs we hold as to the relation of education to Government in a 
democracy, and upon the intention of the legislation governing the 
Office of Education, as we interpret the legislative acts. 

Briefly the principles are these: 

1. Education in a democracy prospers best when its management 
and control is close to the people and is not subject to partisan political 
control. 

2. The people will provide adequately for the needs of education if 
they have the essential facts and see the significance of these facts to 
the problems, policies, and practices of education, both in and out of 
school. 

3. The dangers of undesirable controls on the kind, quality and 
methods of education through the source of its finances can be increased 
or diminished to a large degree by the administrative procedures used. 
This is especially true in the distribution of the finds. 

I might cite other general principles. These will serve to note that 
in evaluating the existing Office of Education program and in pro- 
jecting the program ahead we believe that some basic guides are 
needed so that the program will have reasonable consistency. We 
have also the belief that in developing the Office of Education pro- 
gram all proposed activities should be evaluated to see in what way 
and to what extent they contribute to the solution of the problems 
in education which were earlier noted. 

You may properly raise the question as to whether or not any 
modifications of program, or organization have been undertaken which 
reflect the point of view just set forth. I would call these things to 
your attention briefly. 

Several steps are being taken in the Office of Education to move 
ahead in the direction of developing solutions to the major problems 
facing American education. 

Proposals were made to Congress and approved by the enactment 
of Public Laws 531 and 532 of the 83d Congress, 2d session. They 
will strengthen the ability of the Office to collect and disseminate 
information that can aid in the improvement of education. They 
will do it in ways that can greatly enlarge the educational research 
activities of the country, but at the same time will develop closer ties 
with the people rather than developing a large permanent Office of 
Education research staff. 

I refer to the fact that the cooperative research authority permits 
contracts with colleges, universities, and State departments of edu- 
cation and will involve bringing in as consultants and advisers to the 
Office of Education educational-research persons from the field. The 
systematic development of commission-type research on major edu- 
cational problems of national concern will be guided and followed 
through by a representative committee of citizens as an advisory 
committee to the Secretary. 

As a means of directing the attention of the people of the country 
to the major educational problems noted earlier in this statement a 
proposal was made to Congress and made into law by Public Law 
530 for assisting each State to hold a conference of citizens and edu- 
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cators to face up to these problems as they affect the State and to 
stimulate them to develop an action program to speed up progress 
in coping with them. 

These statewide efforts would be followed by a national conference 
to exchange information and dramatize both progress and problems 
on a nationwide basis. The potential significance is great in this 
simultaneous facing up to the facts by each State and then in a com- 
bined conference. 

Activity of the Office of Education is now and for the next year 
must be concentrated to a considerable degree in helping the States 
and the White House Conference Committee to assemble and use all 
possible facts and relevant information concerning the educational 
problems that will be studied. 

Incidentally, I should perhaps note that the White House Con- 
ference Committee will be a committee of lay citizens and educators 
that will plan and direct that conference. It will not be an Office of 
Education project, but the Office of Education will be tied in by 
having the Commissioner of Education as one of the members of that 
Committee. 

It. should be noted again that the plan provides for the direction of 
these conferences to be in the hands of representative committees of 
citizens and educators. The Office of Education does not direct, but 
assists these enterprises. 

Other steps are in progress in the Office of Education operations 
which perhaps should be mentioned. The first is the study of the 
Office of Education organization and program activities. This was 
referred to at the outset of this statement as defining the Office of 
Education role as research, service, and administration of grants. 

It has resulted in having each of the divisions separate for budget 
purposes their activities as ‘between research, administration of grants, 
or educational services. 

We are now in the process of relating program activities to the ma- 
jor problems of education as a basis for giving priority as they con- 
tribute to the Office of Education services in assisting on meeting these 
problems. In other words, we are trying to develop more than has been 
true an Office of Education program where each activity is carried on 
because it contributes to a planned Office of Education program, rather 
than having an Office of Education that is an aggregate of a lot of sep- 
arately conceived and operated activities. 

We are examining the administration of grant programs to see how 
we can separate the fiscal administration from now very closely asso- 
ciated educational services, because we believe that as we move in the 
direction of separating such activities we reduce the possibilities of un- 
wise Federal controls. 

We are also examining existing activities and relationships to see 
that as rapidly as possible the Office of Education works more consist- 
ently through State departments of education rather than directly 
with local school systems. 

I have noted these recent proposals to Congress and some of the ac- 
tivities now underway in the Office of Education for two reasons. The 
first is to show that they are in line with the general procedure of Sec- 

retary Hobby in the development of the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We have studied carefully the purposes of 
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the Office of Education as they have developed over the years, studied 
the current problems in the field, eediiiriiiied certain principles to serve 
as long-range guides, so that each step taken can be justified as con- 
tr ibuting to a sound and consistent governmental service. 

Sec ondly, to note that steps are being taken by the Office of Educa- 
tion to make it more effective in advancing the improvement of educa- 
tion in this country. 

Our study of other areas and ways for service are continuing and 
will continue, of course. The increasingly significant role of educa- 
tion to national security and the increasing emphasis on educational 
development in all countries is and certainly will continue to place new 
demands for service on the Office of Education. 

These and other developments the Office of Education will continue 
to study as to their proper relationships to the Office of Education 
program. 

We welcome this opportunity to present this statement. We expect 
to benefit from the study of your committee. I should be glad to am- 
plify this statement or to try to answer questions which your study or 
this statement may have raised in your thinking. 

Mr. Rices. Dr. Brownell, you have used 10 charts in your statement 
before the committee. Would you like to submit these charts in evi- 
dence and submit photostatic copies of them for the record ? 

Dr. Browne. I would be very glad to, Mr. Riggs, and I have 
copies I think of most of them right here, and the ones I do not have I 
will see that you get immediately. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let the record show that charts 1 to 10 are submitted as 
exhibits 1 to 10 of the Commissioner of Education, as they were re- 
ferred to by the Commissioner in his statement. 

Mr. Rices. In your statement this morning, Dr. Brownell, you 
pointed out, and I quote that— 

To provide the more than 370,000 needed classrooms would cost $12 billion to 
$15 billion. 

The unit classroom cost on this estimate would be, on the $12 billion 
basis, $32,432, or on the $15 billion basis, $40,540. 

It was brought out before a subcommittee of the 82d Congress when 
one of your predecessors, Dr. McGrath, was testifying, on April 3, 
1952, that a Federal agency built a junior high school in Hanford, 
Wash., with Federal funds. at a classroom unit cost of $160,000, for a 
total cost of $3,500,000 for the building on a cost-plus basis. This is 
more than four times the per unit classroom cost you indicated this 
morning. Do you have any comment on this question of per unit cost? 

Dr. BrowNett. The estimate of 12 to 15 billion dollars was arrived 
at by using the average per classroom cost of school construction taken 
from the figures that had been supplied from the States. 

Within any State, if you will take the individual school projects 
that are constructed, you will find a very considerable range in cost 
per classroom unit. It seemed advisable to use the average as a fair 
means of indicating what the total cost would be. 

Of course, you are quite aware that the reason we have that range 
in cost is rather complex. Some schools will be built where they put 
up the first part of a building and may include the heating plant and 
the general service rooms, such as the gymnasium or the ‘auditorium 
or the lunchroom or other facilities of that sort that they will expect 
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to use when they put on additional wings, that is, with more class- 
rooms. If they are going to have a building that will house 500 chil- 
dren and want to provide an auditorium to take care of them, they 
will have to put up that auditorium even though the first unit of the 
building may only take care of 150 pupils. That m: vv make the class- 
room cost of that first unit of the building quite out of proportion to 
what will happen later on when they later on put on the wing of the 
building that will be all classrooms. 

Then you have the different types of construction. That makes 
a good deal of difference. 

“So to comment on how the estimate was arrived at I think the point 
I would make is that we tried to use an average cost of construction 
as it was, rather than some theoretical indication of what they should 
cost. 

When it came to the determination of costs under the school-assist- 
ance program, they had certain measures that were introduced in that 
rather complicated piece of legislation to avoid the Federal Govern- 
ment participating in the high cost of structures. They figured the 
cost there as far as Federal reimbursement was concerned in terms 
of the average cost of comparable units, I believe it was. 

If a community wanted to go beyond that, and put up a high-cost 
unit, it could do so at its own expense but not at Federal expense. 

I do not know whether that answers your question or not. 

Mr. Rigas. I think it does, in the sense it justifies your average 
figure, and I was under the impression that the cost did range some- 
where between $30,000 and $50,000 depending upon your locality. 

Are you familiar with the Hanford, Wash., Junior High School ? 

Dr. Brownett. No, sir. 

Mr. Ricees. Would you say that a cost of $160,000 per classroom is 
reasonable ? 

Dr. Brownett. I do not think that I would say “Yes” or “No” on 
that, any more than the cost of $1 million for a house is reasonable. 
I know some houses that I viewed from a distance that cost $1 million. 

Now whether that was reasonable or not, I suppose it would depend 
upon what the person had to put into his house and what he wanted 
out of it. If he wanted to have a showplace, and had the money to 
do it, he may have gotten for his $1 million good workmanship and 
something that will stand as a monument, and he may feel that he got 
his money’s worth. 

But if you were to ask me whether $1 million for my house was 
reasonable or not, the answer is very clearly “No.” And I think that 
that is a little facetious, but what I wanted to say is that I think 
that the people of Hanford, Wash., if that is a local school district, 
have to decide what kind of a school ‘they want and how much they are 
going to put in for it. They have a school board made up of their 
representatives to determine what they think is reasonable. 

Mr. Riacs. But this was a Federal schoolhouse. 

Dr. Brownett. Under Federal schoolhouses you have a different 
situation. 

Mr. Riees. And with Federal funds. 

Dr. Frei L. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Ricas. It was built by the Atomic E oy gy Commission and it 
is a matter of record before this committee. I do not want to press 
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the point any further, but it does seem to me that as Federal school- 
houses go, that is a rather exorbitant. per-unit cost. 

Dr. Browne... I certainly would want to look into it before I paid 
the bills. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I came in just a little late. 

What is the question, Mr. Riggs? What is the cost per unit? 

Mr. Rigas. $160,000 for a classroom, per-unit cost, of the junior 
high school in Hanford, Wash. 

Dr. Browne i. I just want to point out, Mr. Riggs, that. that 
is a project which the Office of Education has no knowledge of and 
no responsibility for. 

Mr. Riaes. That is very clear. It was handled by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. But I cae wanted to put it on the record that 
that had actu: ally been done, and that it had been brought out before 
this committee in April of 1952. It is in the minutes of the previous 
hearing of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. Perhaps the Commission wanted to make sure that 
the Federal children were going to be protected from atomic energy. 

Mr. Rices. Dr. Brownell, in a report which is in the process of 
preparation entitled “Federal Funds for Education,” by the Com- 
missioner’s office, I understand that there are 13 programs or services 
listed as being under the control of the Office of Education. 

These are based upon the Quattlebaum report, in which he found 
298 programs, 13 of which he located in the Office of Education. 

To your best. information and knowledge, I suppose all 13 are still 
conducted by the Office of Education? 

Dr. Browne. I am not sure just which those 13 are. 

Mr. Riees. Well, they are these: Administration of Federal endow- 
ment of land-grant colleges and universities. 

Dr. Brownetx. That is correct. 

Mr. Riees. Administration of the basic statutory functions of the 
Office of Education ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Correct, but of course the land-grant colleges are 
a statutory responsibility as well as the others. 

Mr. Rices. Cataloging 6f the United States Government films? 

Dr. Browneiu. Yes; we have that responsibility, 

Mr. Riaes. Evaluation of audiovisual training aids of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy ? 

Dr. BrowneLi. That was a World War II responsibility which was 
completed and is not now being performed. 

Mr. Rices. Federal-State vocational education ? 

Dr. Browne. Yes; we have that responsibility. 

Mr. Riaes. International exchange program for teachers and 
trainees in occupied areas ? 

Dr. Brownetu. That was one of our responsibilities, in cooperation 
with the Department of State. However, since there are now no 
“occupied areas” as such, this particular program no longer exists. 

Mr. Rices. International exchange program for teachers, trainees, 
and students ? 

Dr. Browney. Yes; but for teachers and trainees only. For stu- 
dents the program is handled through the Department of State. 

Mr. Riccs. Maintenance of the National Scientific Register? 

Dr. Browne. That is no longer our responsibility in the Office 
of Education: it was transferred to the National Science Foundation. 
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Mr. Rices. Production of visual aids to instruct on mental health? 

Dr. BrowneLt. That project was completed and the function is no 
longer being performed. 

Mr. Riacs. The program of school assistance in federally affected 
areas ? 

Dr. Brownetz. That is a very large program. 

Mr. Rices. The surplus property utilization program / 

Dr. Brownevu. That has been transferred to the Department rather 
than being carried on by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Ricas. The veterans’ educational facilities program ? 

Dr. Brownety. That particular program is no longer in existence. 
We do have a contract with the Veterans’ Administration under which 
we provide certain consultative services in connection with the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (the so-called Korean 
GI bill of rights). 

Mr. Rices. And the vocational-education program for the Virgin 
Islands? 

Dr. Brownetit. That is a part of our total vocational-education 
program. We treat that in handling funds the same as we do for 
Ohio or New York or any other place. 

I will tell you what happened on that. The Virgin Islands were 
not originally included under the vocational-education acts until a 
separate act was put through to include them in the distribution of 
funds. 

Mr. Rices. Under this document that is being published, and in the 
Quattlebaum report, there were 34 other educational programs and 
services in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. To 
what extent is the Office of Education called into consultation with 
respect to these 34 programs? 

Dr. Browneit. I cannot give you specifically any quantitative 
answer. The Children’s Bureau, for example, has a major responsi- 
bility for a study of migratory workers, and we have an interoflice 
committee or interagency committee which includes health personnel, 
as well as education personnel, to work with the Children’s Bureau 
on that. It is the same thing we have in connection with juvenile 
delinquency, an interagency committee. 

A considerable amount of my time and the time of members of the 
staff is used in consultation with other parts of the Department as 
specific educational problems come up. I would have to go through 
the total listing and check back to see the extent to which we are 
involved in any specific program. 

Mr. Riees. The maintenance of Howard University is one of the 
programs of those 34. Do you have any direct connection with that, 
for instance ¢ 

Dr. Browne.tt. We have a responsibility under the law to make 
an annual inspection. One of the things we have inquired into is 
just what is the purpose of that inspection. There is nothing in 
the law that would indicate the nature of that inspection or to whom 
any report is to be made after we have inspected. 

We have worked informally with the part of the Department 
which deals directly with the Howard University people. For in- 
stance, I was asked to go over with representatives of the Office of 
Education and put in a full day in reviewing the Howard University 
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campus and facilities and conferring with the president in reference 
to some of the educational problems. 

In addition to that, as I said, our Higher Education Division works 
with these people on this matter of the annual inspection, so we have 
a good informal working relationship as well as a formal relationship. 

Mr. Rices. Another one of those programs is the primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education of deaf persons. Do you have any 
participation in : that work? 

Dr. Brownet. Only in an informal consultative fashion, and I do 
not think that we have any specific responsibility on that. The per- 
sons in our Office who are responsible for our special education service 
have been called upon on a number of occasions in connection with 
some of their problems. 

Mr. Rices. Another one of those programs is the educational leave 
program for selected personnel of the Children’s Bureau. Does that 
come to you for anything ? 

Dr. Brownetu. That has not come to my notice. I can find out if 
there has been anything on that that we have had anything to do with, 
but I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Riaes. Another one is the postgraduate educational program of 
the Children’s Bureau. Has that been brought to your attention ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Not specifically. It may be that it has been brought 
to the attention of members of the staff in our Higher Education Divi- 
sion, but, if so, it has not come to my attention per rsonally. 

Mr. Rices. The same document on Federal funds for education 
which is in the process of preparation lists 28 educational programs in 
the Department of Agriculture. To what extent is the Office of 
Education called into consultation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the development of its educational activities? 

Dr. Browneww. I presume that there are informal occasions when 
the Office of Education may be called in. The only one that I am 
particularly aware of is in reference to the school-lunch program. We 
have a committee that for a number of years has worked with the 
Department of Agriculture in connection with the school-lunch pro- 
gram, but I think there also have been relationships with our Voca- 
tional Education Division. On the nature of those and the extent to 
which they have been active in continuing services, I am not qualified 
to answer very well. It is my understanding that there is frequent 
consultation at the staff level between representatives of the Depar- 
ment of Agriculture and representatives of the Office of Education 
whenever problems of concern to both agencies arise. 

Mr. Riccs. To what extent is the Office of Education called into 
consultation with the several branches of the Armed Forces in the 
development of its educational activities ? 

Dr. Browneti. We have one person on our staff who has been 
designated as our special liaison person just for the purpose of work- 
ing with the Armed Forces on our joint problems. That grew out of 
a desire on the part of Dr. Hanna to regularize and make more ex- 
plicit the informal relationships that had been carried on as between 
the Department of Defense and the Office of Education. 

This committee has assisted on a number of problems in reference 
to the Armed Forces Institute, the program of relationships with the 
secondary schools and colleges. Iam not aware of all of the specifics, 
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but I do recall when we discussed the matter of establishing that. I 
know that there has been a very considerable amount of time devoted 
to working with the Defense Department on that and on the land- 
grant problem where military education is required under the Land 
Grant Act and things of that sort. 

Mr. Riees. There are 61 of the 298 programs located in the Armed 
Forces. In giving us additional information, I would like to know 
just how many of them consult you. 

Dr. Browne... I will give you the best information I can, and I 
am not sure that I can identify all of these programs. There is one 
other area where we work very closely with the Armed Forces and 
that has had to do with the education at the military installations. 
There we have a continuous liaison through the school assistance 
program with the Department of Defense. I will get as much infor- 
mation on that as I can. 

Mr. Gwinn. What was that, Doctor? I did not quite get the name 
of the department that you carried on liaison with. 

Dr. Browneu. In the Department of Defense, we have the re- 
sponsibility under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 to provide 
Federal funds for construction of school buildings and the operation 
and maintenance of education on Army bases and impacted areas, 
because we have had to know what their plans were and work with 
them in setting up the program because they control it. 

We have tried to operate just as much as possible in all of those re- 
lationships on the same basis as we would if that was a local school dis- 
trict, with a responsibility there rather than operating it in the Office 
of Education. 

Mr. Riees. Dr. Brownell, would you consider the research activi- 
ties carried on by the Federal Government as educational in nature? 

Dr. Brownetu. That is a large one. I am sure that many of them 
are. That is to this extent, that: many of the research activities of the 
Federal Government are to collect or to secure authentic information 
which will be utilized by people to do better the things that need to 
be done. 

That certainly is true in agriculture and it certainly is true in 
some of the scientific research that is carried on in other areas in the 
Defense Department, I suspect, and probably other agencies of the 
Government. To the extent that those findings are used to increase the 
knowledge and skill of persons, I would call them educational in that 
way. 

Now, undoubtedly there are certain types of research which are 
carried on and have to be carried on which do not have that as a 
responsibility. 

Let me illustrate. I would say that probably, and I do not know 
too much about what I am saying, but I would say probably in the 
food and drug area, and probably in the health area, there are types 
of research to find out about the effects of certain foods or certain 
chemicals, or certain bacteria, as related to protection of health. They 
may only indirectly influence education to the extent that, with that 
knowledge, those who are preparing for medicine or preparing in 
the field of pharmacology, or whatever it may be, are able to use that 
information in making themselves more competent. But the primary 
purpose is, shall I say, health protection rather than educational. 
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Mr. Rices. Dr. Brownell, do you consider the information pro- 
erams and activities of various Federal departments and agencies 
as being educational in nature? 

Dr. Browne. I think that it would be perfectly legitimate to de- 
fine education in such a way that informational activities of almost 
any sort would be considered as educational. 

I do not believe. however. that within the thinking of those who 
developed the legislation for the Office of Education or for those of 
us Who are in the Office of Education, we would use the terms “educa- 
tion” to include all informational activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I am thinking, for example, that all persons who are in Government 
and who thereby are there to provide service to the people as a result 
of the expenditure of tax funds have a certain amount of responsibility 
to let the people know how their money is expended. 

To that extent all of us have an informational responsibility to our 
neighbors and, more spe ‘ifically, to those in charge of governmental 
units, to provide facts and figures to show how public money is being 
spent. That is informational. ‘To the extent to which that increases 
the knowledge of the people, that becomes educational. I would think 
it would be unfortunate if we were to say that because we will recog- 
nize that as educational, therefore the Office of Education should be 
concerned with or responsible for education in that broadly defined 
way. 

Mr. Riaas. You are cognizant of the fact—— 

Mr. Gwinn. May I follow up that question, Mr. Counsel, with 
another question ¢ 

I am constantly impressed with the fact that the newspapers and 
magazines and other sources of information grab at what the Gov- 
ernment says or what the Government committee say, or Government 
agencies or departments say. Too often they will take what a chair- 
man of one of these committees says as gospel truth, whereas the in- 
dividual member who may be opposed to what is going on, newswise, 
will count for nothing, untess he makes an awful fuss and gets up and 
fights. 

That goes to the point that I tried to make earlier, that what the 
Federal Government does seems to be news out of all proportion to 
its value. Or it seems to be taken as information or education when 
it may be the rankest kind of propaganda by the department itself 

| justification of what it is doing with the taxpayers money. 

hie: for example, you may have noticed the publicity for nearly 
20-odd years on TVA. What are the sources of information which the 
newspapers, the magazines, or the schools have on what is happening 
in TVA, except the Government itself? It is a Government monop- 
oly; the Government is in control of practically all of the informa- 
tion there is on the subject. 

Now, does that not illustrate and point up the danger of the possi- 
bility of Government as a source of information, education and prop- 

ganda ? 

Dr. Browne. I think that you are discussing one of the very fun- 
damental problems that faces education and educators at all times. 
The classroom teacher and people in the field of education have a 
special social responsibility to see that because of their position they 
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: ilways use their position objectively and wisely rather than on a 
les 


slanted basis. That is one of our continuous proble ms in education. 

I think it is a continuous problem in Government, I agree with you 
on that. It is a continuous problem I think as far as the press is con 
cerned and one of the reasons why we are always concerned about free 
dom of the press so that we can get both sides. It is one of the prob 
lems that has concerned me about the news we get in places where we 
have only one newspaper in a community. It immediately puts that 
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ca- ; newspaper in the same kind of a position that the classroom teacher 

rmn- ; is in, of having a special social responsibility because you do not have 
two classroom teachers in there of different points of view, presenting 

ent ; their views, so that the pupil will have an opportunity to evaluate. 

ult : I think the point that you make, then, that from the standpoint of 

ity the Government there is a special responsibility to see that any in 

; formation that it puts out is objective and factual, rather than biased 
yur and one-sided, is good. It is just a plain problem that we face and one 
tal of the reasons why we have taken as a basic principle for education 
Ing i that education should be ke ‘pt close to Rie people and free from parti 
ses san political domination. 
ink I think that is a problem on which we always have to be alert in 
ne democracy, particularly. I take it that one of the purposes of 
be Congress and one of the functions of Congress is always to be on the 
ec alert to see that the interests of the people are protected by the 

avoidance of having any part in the Government try to perpetuate 
itself on the basis of biased information rather than on the basis of 
ith the full information being available to the public. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if you are not outlining an impossibility, 
nd because Government is partisan, Government is in the hands of one 
v= party or the other; if one party has promoted TVA, for example, 
ant . just using that as oue of our illustrious examples, how can that party 
ir- j be nonpartisan in presenting the idea of the cost of power made by 
in- the Government, or the services by the Government monopoly? And 
Se, TVA is a total monopoly. It is the sole source of information on 
nd ‘ many points. 

: I have read a good deal of the material put out by TVA, and I] 
he i never yet saw the other side of the question presented. I do not 
to ‘ believe it is possible to expect a Government agency, that is a complete 
en : monopoly, t th: at has to justify itself every year to the t: axpayers, being 
elf : so objective as to point out the evils as well as the alleged benefits 
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of the operation. 
Dr. Browne... | suspect that we are bound to have a certain 
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he j amount of nonobjectivity as you mention in many things. We always 
ng have these safeguards in a democracy: First, you are m a position as 
p- an individual of raising questions about TVA or anything else. We 
la- have the competition in our competitive society which is in a position 
, to be particularly alert to any problem of that sort, and to raise ques- 
si- . tions about it. We have in our channels of Government the opportu- 
/p- nity, if we begin to feel that the information we are getting again is 
4 not in line with our thinking, we can always change the people that 
in- represent us and send to Congress or to ‘the legislature or to the 
es. q schoolboard persons in whom we have more ¢ onfidence than the people 
a ' who are actually there. We can do that without a revolution; we can 
ey j do it by means of our vote. 
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This question comes up in any school district, as to whether or not 
the people in the school system are properly evaluating what is going 
on. I have frequently said to members of the schoolboard, “One of 
your responsibilities is evaluation as to whether the schools are doing 
what they are supposed to be doing. You are not technically trained 
educators, but you can expect that your educators will be supplyin 
you information. If that information does not seem to square with 
the facts and with your knowledge of what is good commonsense, 
then you have 2 or 3 alternatives. One is to say, ‘We want more 
evidence’ and ‘You have only given us part of it.’ A second is, ‘We 
want to check you by having an external audit, if you please’; a third 
is to say, ‘We don’t believe you, and we will get somebody else to go 
in there and do the job that we think will give us the information 
that we want.’ ” 

Those are all protections that we have in our society under the 
democratic form of government that I think are important. 

On the Federal level, whereas you say we can have a monopoly 
in one type of service or another, I think it is all the more important 
for the representatives of the people through Congress to do that 
evaluation or see that that evaluation is provided. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I would just like to say in passing that I represent an 
area that partially draws its power from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority system. Though it may be that the reports which that system 
issues from time to time do not specifically say, “On the other side 
of the ledger, such and such is true,” yet, I would like to assure the 
chairman of this subcommittee that the matter of the debate of the 
strong points of TVA and its weak points goes on constantly. And if 
he represented an area where a part of the power was drawn from the 
TVA system, he would realize the truthfulness of the statement I am 
making. 

Mr. Riaes. Dr. Brownell, how many of the 36 Federal departments 
and bureaus and agencies, excluding the Office of Education, there 
would be 37 if it were included, coordinate their educational activi- 
ties through the Office of Education ¢ 

Dr. Browne... I would say generally none of them. 

Mr. Rigas. Dr. REO are you familiar with House Resolution 
5691, referred to as the Barden bill, which would require the Office of 
Education to furnish Congress with an annual report of the educa- 
tional activities of the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riccs. Is the Office of Education presently organized to make 
such a report? 

Dr. Browne. No. We prepared a report for the committee on 
that, pointing out that if the activities envisoned in that bill were to 
be carried out adequate provision would have to be made for that be- 
cause the Office of Education did not have the personnel or the neces- 
sary relationships to do it on an effective basis, 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me follow up a bit on this. 

Now, we passed H. R. 5691 in the House here, on July 3, 1953, or 
we reported it to the House, and it passed the House on July 7, 1953. 
Is there any objection on the part of the Office of Education to this 
bill other than that you mentioned, Dr. Brownell, that you simply 


do not have the facilities with which to answer the requirement set 
forth by this bill? 
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Dr. BrownetL. The report which was prepared and sent over by 
the Department: indicated approval of the bill as far as the Depart- 
ment was concerned, or support of the bill as far as the Department 
was concerned. It called attention to the fact that if it were to be 
done, facilities needed to be provided. 

I am not sure that we indicated in the report, but I remember 
in the original draft when I was preparing it, I pointed out that 
we were not seeking that kind of a job, because it is not the kind of a 
job that tends to increase good working relationships when you poke 
into other people’s business and ask them what they are doing, so 
that we were not seeking that kind of responsibility. But we said 
we thought that the Congress was quite proper in saying that there 
should be an agency in the Government that had that kind of infor- 
mation and we thought it was logical for the Office of Education to be 
that agency. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Although you do not seek the job, it is one that you 
feel should be done by someone in the Gor ernment and the logical one 
to do it would be the Office of Education ? 

Dr. Browne vy. I think that that is the way our report stated it. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Approxim: ately what would it cost if you reme — oy, 
that is by way of additional appropriations to have that annual 1 
port made. 

Dr. Brownewu. My recollection is that we estimated $100,000 for 
the first year, because the first year we would have to spend a good 
deal of time with the various agencies of the Government to find out 
what those activities were, to develop the bases for reporting so that 
there would be comparable information. 

I would not anticipate that after the first year the cost would be 
much less, but you can see how installing that kind of a reporting 
system would call for a good deal of time working with the agencies 
and developing forms and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Chances are after the first year, you could actually 
discharge the responsibility which a law such as this would impose by 
the expenditures of half of the amount required for the first year, 
would you think? 

Dr. Browneuu. That would be a rough guess on my part, but I 
would certainly feel that was a fair judgment, offhand. 

Mr. Exsiorr. There is no other way to get the information which 
H. R. 5691 calls for, at least no practical way other than some system 
such as the authorization of your office to collect the information and 
keep it current and on a basis that would be useful to the educational 
people in the States and cities, is there, Dr. Brownell ¢ 

Dr. Browneuu. I do not know of any other way. When this was 
discussed that question was raised in our office, as to whether or not 
we could say that the information could be supplied in some other 
way. We did not come up with any better idea. 

Mr. Extzorr. Well now, the bill was passed in the House and as 
understand it had the general approval of the Department of He: ath. 
Education, and Welfare, and the bill died in the Senate; is that true! 
It was never reported by the Senate committee? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

T think probably this statement should come from you rather than 
me, Mr. Chairman, but what does the Commissioner of Education 
feel should be done by the Congress to extoll the position and by 
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extoll I mean as a service to the country, whereby you would be free of 
any indoctrination or any political tinge whatsoever ? 

Dr. Browne.tL. Mr. Chairman, I wish I had a good answer for that. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not want to embarrass you, and I want it for my 
own information. 

Dr. Brownewv. It is a problem that we face in education, not just 
on the Federal level, but on the local and State level. Education is a 
part of Government because its support is derived from taxation and 
its appropriations have to come through governmental action. 

Mr. Kearns. Which hits every family in America ? 

Dr. Browne tu. Yes, and which has to be done through our gov- 
ernmental machinery, whether it be the State legislatures or wherever 
the money comes from. 

To that extent, you cannot divorce education from Government; 
and Government, as we set it up in this country, is on the basis of a 
two-party system. The problem that you run up against then in 
education is how can you keep Government properly supported 
keep education properly supported. 

Mr. Kearns. I am glad that you changed your wording. 

Dr. Browne.u. To keep education properly supported through gov- 
ernmental channels and at the same time keep it free from the domina- 
tion by partisan polities. 

Mr. Kearns. You, for instance, never dreamed you would be United 
States Commissioner of Education, any more than I ever dreamed 
I would be. Now you have been in it and you know what a mess you 
have on your hands. How are you going to work it out ? 

Dr. BrowNELL. We will call it a chi lenge, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, as Bob Taft would say, “You have got a mess 
on your hands.” And he was very liberal thinking in the field of 
education. 

Dr. Browne. I think it is very important that we do keep these 
things separate. 

Mr. Kearns. | am against any proposals of education in the United 
States of America where it is put in one department where it is from 
cradle to grave. I think education is a freedom of people and a 
freedom of thinking; that all of us have the right to exercise that. 
I do not think that you as Commissioner should ever be dominated 
by any group or any department. 

I realize that in your time or my time you will not have a portfolio 
in the Cabinet which I think you should have, and I believe in that. 
1 think if we are going to be a great Nation that the United States 
Commissioner of Education should have a portfolio in the Cabinet. 
But until that time comes, which is a long way away, I think that 
you should still be able to build constructively, 

Dr. BrowNneLL. We would still not avoid the problem of the rela- 
tion of education to partisan politics because our Cabinet will always 
be the Cabinet of the winning party. 

I think that the immediate safeguard lies in having the kind of 
people in our Government who have the point of view in regards 
to education that we are talking about. We are very fortunate in 
that respect at the present time, in that the President and the Secre- 
ary are both very much concerned. 

Mr. Kearns. But you are still just a clerk over there. 
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Dr. BrowneiL. Well, it is all right. I have no objection to being 
a clerk, if my work is a interfered with in the development of the 
general poltei ies of the office. To that extent I have had complete 
freedom in that respect. I think that there is too much paperwork 
that has to be done, if that is what you mean by being a clerk, in our 
Government machinery. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not like the stigma of the Department you are 
operating under. 

Dr. Brownetn. From the point of view of our trying to carry out 
the responsibilities as we see them, we have not 

Mr. Kearns. | am trying to make a great fellow out of you. 

Dr. BrowNnevi. | appreciate that. 

The point I would like to make with reference to your question is 
what can we do to provide or make the Office of Education more 
effective and free. 

Mr. Kearns. Could I ask you a question on that point ? 

| proposed in my proposal in the SIst Congress that the chief school 
officers of all of the States be given the names of five men and they 
in turn would select the United States Commissioner of Education, 
because of their belief, educational rel: ationship, and so forth. ‘They 
would vote and select the United States Commissioner of Education 
and he, in turn, would be approved by the President. 

I have no doubt in my mind that had you been one of those you 
would have been approved, or even Dr. McGrath, and I do not know 
which one of the five would have won. But what I am trying to do, 
and I think what the chairman is driving at, is that we try to get 
something set up here so that everything that happens in education 
you will know about and you can come up to the Congress and tell us 
about it and that you do not have to take it by remote control. 

[ think that the person in your position should be so keen and so 
direct that the information he would give would not raise any ques- 
tion to the Congress. 

Dr. Browne tu. I will say in that respect that our biggest handicap 
now is not in the machinery of being in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Kearns. You like it there and you want to stay there; is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. Browneuy. I would have no objection under existing condi- 
tions. I can see how, and again if there were a change in the per- 
sonnel, I can see how, between the Secretary and the Commissioner, 
there might be bad working conditions. 

Mr. Kearns. I lived through Oscar Ewing, you understand. 

Dr. Brownetu. Our biggest difficulty is in trying to get the infor- 
mation because we have inadequate reporting systems In our States 
and lack of personnel to do the job. That is something which I think 

can be remedied to a considerable extent by our studyi ing what needs 
to be done and coming to Congress for the adequate appropriations, 
as we have a program to offer. 

If we cannot do it under the existing legislation, then we ought to 
come to Congress and convince Congress that we need that. At the 
resent time, I am not in a position where I can advocate changes 
Sechlies we are not doing as good a job as should be done under our 
existing setup. 
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Mr. Kearns. If you think you have a problem, we just had a little 
scandal in the police department and I will have to leave at this time. 


Mr. Gwinn. How many school districts did you say that we have, 
Mr. Commissioner ? 


Dr. Brownetu. About 70,000 now. 

Mr. Gwinn. It takes $1,500,000 to administer your Office, with 
regard to your public schools and college systems. Now, we find under 
this Quattlebaum report that the Federal Government, in its agen- 
cies and departments, which are somewhat like school districts, 1s at 
least approaching the expenditure of as much money for Federal 
education, information, and propaganda as the school system itself is 
spending. So if you attempted in your Department to oauypeeiand 
what the Federal Government is doing at the back door of our educa 
tional program, while you are looking at the front door of the system 
that we think of as our educational system, you would need much more 
than $100,000 to do that job, would you not? 

Dr. Brownett. It all depends upon how you would do it. If we 
were to supervise all of the educational activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment involved, it would take a lot of money. I do not envisage 
that there ought to be an Office of Education that would supervise all 
of the educational activities of the Government. 

There is a great deal of difference between auditing and supervis- 
ing. Ina bank you get an audit but your bank experts do not neces- 
sar rily supervise the activities that are going on. 

The report that I understand was envisaged under the so-called 
Barden resolution was to collect from the various agencies of Gov- 
ernment that are carrying on educational programs information as 
to what they were doing and what it was costing, not to try to evaluate 
their programs as to whether they were good or bad, but to give that 
information so that Congress then could see what educational pro- 
grams there were and where the money was going. 

With that information, I would think that if the Federal Govern- 
ment then wanted, and I mean the Congress wanted, to have special 
areas studied over and beyond the information that they receive from 
those agencies, that would be an appropriate thing to do from time to 
time. The question would be then as to what would be the appropriate 
agency to make that kind of a study. 

In many cases it would not be a Government agency itself. It would 
bs an outside agence y that would be brought in to make an evaluation, 
as is already done in a great. many parts of the Federal Government 
when we want an overall study made. We bring some people in who 
are not connected with Government, and have them make a study, and 
provide that information as an independent agency. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are we not in a strange dilemma? You just made a 
good case a cainst the Federal Government attempting to control what 
goes on in the public-school districts, and you jealously guard against 
trying to influence the local school board in the development of their 
school program, because you want each one to be free to exercise its 
own responsibility and find its own money and work out its own school 
program. 

But here in the educational program that the agencies and depart- 
ments of Government are carrying on Congress taxes the people to 
support that. Therefore, must not Congress be responsible for the 
content of that education and be responsible for the philosophy of it? 
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Otherwise, Congress is irresponsible in taking the money from the 
people and turning it over to these departments without knowing what 
is going on. 

Dr. Brownewu. Let me see if I can illustrate the point. One of the 
ways where a lot of this money of the Federal Government has been 
going educationally has been into this so-called GI education. What 
has been done there is the Federal Government has provided the money 
to the individual and said to him, “Go to our existing educational 
agencies and get your education there. * To that extent, when that 
policy was adopted in the Veterans’ Administration Act it was a case 
of the Congress saying, “We think the best way is not for the Federal 
Government to set up an educational agency but rather to provide this 
money to the ex-serviceman and have him go to the colleges and uni- 
versities that are independent of Federal “control and there get his 
education.” 

That procedure was adopted just to avoid, as I take it, the Federal 
control of the education of these people. It costs just as much money, 
but what you have done is to channel it, you see, into independent 
agencies on that. basis. 

The only supervision then involved is to protect this fundamental 
point that I have carried on right all of the way through, that educa- 
tion should be close to the people, and so the Federal Government, 
instead of providing the education and trying to supervise it, has said, 
“You use your money in that way. 

That is true for all practical purposes under the Land Grant Col- 
lege Act. The Federal Government turns that money over to the estab- 
lished universities and colleges that have their own boards of regents 
and their own faculties, and the Federal Government says, “So long 
as that money is spent for the instructional program, and not for 
buildings in the land-grant colleges, you have freedom to operate.” 

Mr. Kearns. You do not indoctrinate : any philosophy of education 
through the land-grant schools ? 

Dr. Brownetu. We try to avoid that just as we avoid it in the GI 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you send money out to the land-grant colleges, 
or for the vocational education to the high schools, your rel: tionship 
between the college and the public- school system is largely a book- 
keeping or fiscal relationship; is that so? 

Dr. Browne.u. It is much more so in the land-grant colleges than 
vocational education. That is one of the things we are studying. We 
are trying to separate the fiscal administration of the grant from the 
supervision of the program, because I feel that at the present time, 
and it is inherent in the way in which the original vocational educ: ation 
acts were written, that there is too close a relationship between educa- 
tional supervision and service and the administration of the funds. 
I hope that we can modify that. 

Mr. Kearns. How are you going to break it down? 

Dr. Browne. I hope to have some proposals on that through modi- 
fications in legislation, that will geoviae for more responsibility to the 
States and local governments. 

Mr. Kearns. How can it do it under the present status 

Dr. Brownetu. That is a matter of point of view in our operations. 
I think that over the years, if you will look at what has happened in 
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vocational education, there has been a consistent attempt to avoid 
dominating the educational program in the local community. 

I think that you can point to instances where there have been mem- 
bers of the Office of Education staff probably, or State education de- 
partinents, that probably have utilized the fact that they were admin- 
istering the funds to get across the point of view that they wanted 
te get across and that you should do it this way instead of some other 
way; but I think there has been a minimum of that, and I hope that 
we can safeguard it even more. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, 1 may be out of order, but my idea of 
the United States Office of Education is this, that under the adminis- 
trator, whoever he may be, that you should have the top man in math 
and English and history and geography, and so on, and then the ma- 
terial sent out to the superintendents of schools. They could call 
in the heads of their departments and would have the scales of 
your research, 

As superintendent of schools I threw most of it in the wastepaper 
basket because it was not worth anything. 

Dr. BrowneLi. That is the reason we asked for this additional re- 
search authority, to be able to draw in these people for these research 

studies so that the material that goes out from the Office of Education 
can be looked upon as truly authoritative. 

Mr. Kearns. As truly authentic. 

Dr. Browne.u. That has been one of the weaknesses because of the 
understafling, and because of the fact it had to be done by a continuing 
office staff and we could not tap the resources of our colleges and 
universities, 

Mr. Kearns. Look how that is done, 
you are to blame. 

Dr. Browneii. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. And you would have everything in information filtered 
through your office, defense, agriculture, commerce, and everything. 


Mr. Gwixn. I do not believe that the Commissioner himself would 
subseribe to that. 


Mr. Kearns. Why not? 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think that he thinks that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have such power over what is going on in education. 

Mr. Kearns. Do we not have to tag some person in Government to 
be honest, though ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. They tried to give all of our churches one bishop, to 
get us under one roof, and I do not think that I want to be in a church 
that just has a top bishop any more than | want to be in an educational 
system that is powerful enough to tell us what to do back home. 

Mr. Kearns. No, he is doing this ona research basis, of the best facts 
in English, math, science, and everything. 

Mr. Exvniorr. He is here, Mr. Chairman. Let us find out what he 
thinks about it. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you disagree with that? 

Mr. Gwiyn. I think that that is why we are making this study, to 
see where the proper function—— 

Mr. Kearns. How can he be Commissioner of Education, that is 
what I am trying to establish. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we would all agree to this, that we do not want 


the European concept of a Minister of Education to work from the top, 
do we? 
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Dr. Browne. I wholly subscribe to that point of view. 

Mr. Kearns. How do you mean that ? 

Dr. Browne.i. The basic responsibility for the determination and 
control and management of the schools; 1 want that close to the people. 
That means that our local school boards have the primary responsi- 
bility. They do that under the laws established in our States, and 
there has to be close relationship between the local and the State edu- 
cational authorities. I think that one of the things that is important 
is that we help strengthen and build up our State departments of 
education, 

Mr. Kearns. And you consider yourself as a service organization ¢ 

Dr. Brownevu. We consider ourselves as a service and instructional 
organization. 

There are the three functions that I say are very properly responsi 
hilities of the Office of Education. One is research: we are weak in 
that and we need to strengthen it. We have been given authority, and 
| hope we can come up with a program that will warrant the support 
as that is built up to provide more and more authentic information 
for the people. 

Mr. Kearns. You think that you should have the top man in Eng- 
lish and science, here to advise the States as to curriculum and study 
and so forth ? 

Dr. Browne yu. I am not sure whether that is the best way to do it 
or not, whether we should have the specialists. 

Mr. Kearns. I just want you to say that. 

Dr. Browne. I am not sure that is what we should do in the way 
of staffing the Office of Education. I think when we have problems, 
research problems in the field of mathematics, we ought to be able to 
get the top mathematics people in this country, but when they are 
through with the particular jobs, they probably should be back at the 
colleges and universities or wherever they are located. 

Mr. Krarns. That isa very fine statement. 

Dr. BrowNnevi. But we always ought to be able to command the top 
people in this field to work on the educational programs. 

Mr. Krarns. He is in a position to command for his advice as 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are not able to do it now ¢ 

Dr. Brownewi. Only to a very limited extent, and I would say the 
answer, in general, is “No.” We can get a lot of them, and we can 
get what you might call a lot of free service, consultation service, 
because it is a cooperative enterprise, and colleges and universities, 
and State departments are very free in loaning people. With our new 
authority under the cooperative research, and under the commission- 
type studies, under the advisory committee, we will be able to when 
we get the appropriations to carry on this research study and provide 
adequate staff. But at the present time all we have is the authority 
and no appropriations. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You have statutory authority ‘ 

Dr. Browneti. That was passed at the last session of Congress and 
we shall ask for appropriations to implement them in the next session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Prior to that, you did not have the statutory 
authority / 
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Dr. Browne.n. That is right, so that we have made progress, I 
think, very material progress in getting it set up whereby we can 
provide better research information for the people in regard to educa- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. Kearns. I wanted to ask one further question. I learned in 
school, a problem, we had a supervisor of music and a supervisor of 
arts, and so when I was superintendent of schools, I put in a super- 
visor of math and English, and history, and a supervisor of science. 
So I correlated and integrated my whole educational program by 
taking my top persons in my school system and making them the 
supervisors, and relieving them of teaching duties. And so then after 
2 years, which we went through, they said their problem was not my 
problem, but my problem was I did not have any information to give 
them. I was setting them on a man’s errand, but they did not have 
the equipment. They should have had all of the valuable research 
that your Office should have given them. Am I correct there? 

Dr. Brownetx. That is right, that is what we should provide, not 
the people to do the supervising, but to provide the material for those 
people. 

Mr. Kearns. The research should be done through the national 
office, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. If there are no further questions; Mr. Riggs, do you 
have any further questions? 

Mr. Rices. Just one. Dr. Brownell, you suggested that you have 
some ideas with respect to the Office of Education. Do you have any 
plans to reorganize the Office that you would like to give to the com- 
mittee at this time ? 

Dr. Browne.tu. We are right in the spot as far as reorganization 
is concerned, where I have some ideas. They need to be checked by 
my colleagues to find out whether they are sound or not. I have 
been having some conferences in respect to them. In general, I can 
outline 1 or 2 ideas. One is we made this start in identifying for 
budget purposes the research, the service, the fiscal administration of 
grants operations in our office. The next question is: How far can 
we go in making that the basis for our office organization ¢ 

I am inclined to think that what we need is to have very clearly a 
supervision and coordination of our research activities, so that we do 
not have one part of the Office engaged in one kind of research and 
another one in another kind that ought to be related. And that they 
are all related to these major problems. At the present time, as I 
have pointed out, we have a higher education division, and vocational 
education division, and soon. I am quite sure that that organization 
can be improved on. 

It is along that line of trying to see how, within each service area, 
we can improve the services of the office. Also what changes in organi- 
zation do we need to see to it that we separate as much as possible 
the fiscal administration of grants, from the services in that particular 
area. 

That is all in process right now. I cannot put a nice chart on the 
board to see that this is going to be the organization that we will have, 
because that is one of those things that will be effective only so far as 
people that you are working with believe and understand. ‘That isthe 
process we are going through. 
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Mr. Riaes. Dr. Brownell, do you contemplate any interference from 
any source with your plans? 

Dr. Browne. No. I suspect that we will have people who feel that 
it could be organized in a better way, who will want to have their say 
and we will give them opportunities to indicate that. We will prob- 
ably have some people who feel if we change an existing organization, 
their particular interests might be jeopardized. To that exent, we 
have the problem that you have of showi ng what we are trying to do 
is improve service to education, instead of reduce service to education. 
1 think that our general attitude will be, “If you can show us a better 
way to do it, we are always open to suggestion.” 

I do not anticipate that we can make a major change in the Office of 
Education overnight. I look upon organization’ changes that are 
really effective as taking a considerable amount of time. 

Mr. Riaes. Do you have any proposed legislation in mind that you 
think that you will need implementi ing this r eorganization { a 

Dr. Brownetu. Nothing that is dey eloped at : this point to the place 
where I w ould be willing | to say “Here is something that we want to 
propose.” There are too many things involved. I haven’t anything 
right now to say that we want to introduce into the next session of 
Congress, other than to indicate that one of the things that we are very 

carefully studying is, do we need to have any change i in legislation to do 
more effectively the jobs that we are now c: alled \ upon leg ally to per- 
form. 

Mr. Riees. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you want to sit where you are; is that it? 

Dr. Browne. I do not know what you mean by do I want to sit 
where I am? 

Mr. Krarns. I mean in the present setup. 

Dr. Brownett. Do you mean that we take it out of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Kearns. You want to sit where you are? 

Dr. Browne. I certainly feel that under existing organization, we 
have no restraints on us that keep us from doing the job that we are 
— to do. 

Kearns. That is a nice statement, and you are truthful in that 
statement. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. You have no strings on you? 

Dr. Brownetu. No, and in fact we have very cooperative support all 
of the way through. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you think that you have had it better than your 
predecessor ¢ 

Dr. Brownety. Well, if I am to judge by what I am told, I would s: 
“Vas,” 

Mr. Kearns. That is all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Commissioner, I think we have only a few more 
questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I did not gather from what you said that you felt that 
your Office should be given the function of evaluating or supervising 
the work in the field of education done by the military, or by the 
State Department, or any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ment. I gathered that you feel sttlioge that under proper statutory 
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authority and appropriations, that your Office for lack of a better 
place, ought to have the job of gathering and disseminating statistics 
with reference to that education, but you sort of shied away from the 
idea of the Office of Education giving supervision to educational 
activities carried on by Government departments and agencies. Am 
I correct in that assumption ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, if that be true, who does or who can evalvate 
and supervise those activities carried on by other departments and 
agencies? Is it desirable that we have some evaluation or some super- 
vision of the activities of the military, we will say, in the field of 
education, other than what they themselves decide to do in that field 

Dr. Browne .t.'I think that, in the first place, they should be ex- 
pected to evaluate what they are doing. If Congress feels that they 
are not evaluating it properly, then I think Congress should do 1 or 2 
things, either request them to provide evidence that they have evalu- 
ated them, which would be satisfactory to Congress, or else to have 
an outside investigation, of competent people in whatever program it 
is. That is, just because we are in the field of education does not mean 
that we know everything, that is, everything about education, and 
what we would have to do if we were to evaluate a program. We 
would have to get people who know about military education to make 
that evaluation. We would go to the same sources that I think the 
military could go to, or an outside agency would go to to provide 
or build up the team that would make the evaluation. 

Let us assume, for instance, that there was a question on the part 
of Congress as to whether the program that was offered in West. Point 
was the kind of a program that it ought to be. I think the first thing 
they would want to do would be to say to the Department of Defense, 
“When is the last time that you had the program of education in West 
Point evaluated, and what evidence do you have?” 

Mr. Kearns. When was it last evaluated ? 

Dr. Browne. I don’t know. I haven’t the slightest idea. It 
may be that the Department of Defense could say last year. 

Mr. Kearns. I think that is a very important question, and let us 
not slip over it now. 

Dr. Brownetu. They may be able to say that “here is a study that 
we had made of the whole program, and it was made last year,” and 
you might look it over and say, “That is a fine study and that answers 
the question.” 

On the other hand, they may say, “We have not had that done for 
10 years. But it would be well done.” 

Mr. Kearns. Do you know what the program is in West Point? 

Dr. Browne. No, sir. In which case, then, you would expect the 
Department of Defense to come in with an evaluation of the West 
Point program the next time. If the evaluation that they proposed 
was not satisfactory, you would say, “Well, we will set up a commit- 
tee which will have the responsibility of evaluating the program in 
West Point.” Then you would provide staff to make a competent and 
thorough investigation of the program at West Point. As I see it, 
you have those three possibilities of evaluating programs in any part 
of the Government. 

Mr. Kearns, Then, for our future officers in the military of the 
United States, according to the statement of the United States Com- 
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missioner of Education, there is no program as to what is going out in 
the way of instruction. 

Mr. Gwinn. He says that there is no evaluation that he knows of, 
that we should evaluate if we want to evaluate, and if we are not 
satisfied with it. 

Dr. Browne... My intent, Mr. Chairman, was to say that I do not 
know what evaluation the Department of Defense has made of the 
program at West Point. It may be a very good one, and I do not 
happen to know. 

Mr. Kearns. But you should be in a position to subscribe to it or 
object to it? 

Dr. BrowneEtt. I am not sure that you should expect the Commis- 
sioner of Education to subscribe to the evaluation of all of the educa- 
tional programs in the Federal Government. There are lots of them. 
I would think that the place that you would look to would be the head 
of the Defense Department to assure you through evidence that all 
of the programs they have are carefully evaluated. 

Mr. Kearns. Is the head of the Defense Department capable of 
passing on educational programs ? 

Dr. Browne.u. One of the things I would want to do in checking 
on that would be to find out. whether or not the Defense Department, 
if you are to take that one, had utilized the best services it could get 
and you might want to consult that. You can say, “Now in your edu- 

cational programs, to what extent did you check those with the educa- 
tional authorities that we have in the Federal Government?” 

Mr. Kearns. If the gentleman will yield; you will admit as Com- 
missioner of Education, there is no correlation or integration in that 
program. 

Dr. Browneuu. As far as the governmental agencies are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Dr. BrowNneLu. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Just to wind this thing up, now, Dr. Brownell, would 
you suggest that all of these educational activities be given some type 
of overall supervision, whether by your office or not, or would you 
suggest that they just be allowed to go the way they are going now / 

Dr. Brownerx. I would suggest that the C ongress could very y appro- 
priately request that there ‘be a report on all of the educational 
activities which would include certainly the amount of money that 
was spent on them. Then the Congress has an inventory, so to 
speak, and it can begin to see on the basis of that inventory what steps 
are taken by the persons responsible for those programs to see that 
they are properly evaluated. You can get that. 

But I think that when we come down to look at why- you have 
an educational program in the Office of Defense, it is because what 
you need is competent officers. Presumably, the Department of De- 
fense evaluates the program in West Point, or in the Air Academy or 
whatever it may be, or the Naval Academy, i in terms of whether or 
not it is getting the kind of trained officers that it needs. I suspect 
every one of them has some sort of a good evaluation program from the 
very practical results they get. I don’t know, but I would assume 
that chess would more or less have to. I would suspect that any other 
educational program’ we have in the Government is there because 
there are certain products that the agency is trying to get. They 
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would be in the best position to know whether or not they are getting 
the kind of a product that they need. 

The place where the Office of Education or any kind of an agency 
might be able to assist them in evaluating is one thing. But I would 
question that you want to set up one agency to run all of the educa- 
tional activities in the Government. I think that would probably 
put us into a kind of a situation that would be less effective in the 
long run. Education is for a purpose, and it is not a process for the 
sake of a process. 

Mr. Lanprum. Dr. Brownell, I apologize for not having heard all 
of your statement, but what has transpired since I came has raised 
certain questions in my mind and I would like for us to speak to 
them just briefly. 

Do I understand you to say that each agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be responsible for evaluating its own educational 
activities ? 

Dr. Browne. To a very considerable extent, Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then, after that agency has evaluated them, do I 
understand you to mean that that agency should be held responsible 
for reporting to Congress the kind of program it has been carrying 
on in education and the amount of money that it has been spending 
and the effectiveness which it feels it has been reaching ! 

Dr. Browne. I think that the extent to which that should be done 
depends upon what Congress wants. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is not my question, Doctor. My question was, 
Do I understand you to say that that is what you think ought to be 
done? 

Dr. Brownetu. To a certain extent; yes. In other words, I think 
Congress very properly should say “How much of our money is 
going into educational enterprises,” to that extent I think that it 
is very proper, and very appropriate for Congress to say, “All right, 
let us have an inventory, and let us find out how much money is spent.” 

That is where I said that I think it could be done. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think -~we understand each other, or at least I 
understand you on that point, and now I want to go one ee further. 
You do feel that Congress should be provided with information 
regarding educational functions in the Federal Government, the 
amount of money and the program, and the products that we are 
getting from it: you do feel that way? 

Dr. Browne... I think that they should have access to that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, what is your objection to the agency of the 
Office of Education being the channel through which that informa- 
tion reaches Congress ? 

Dr. Brownetu. I did not object to the Office of Education being 
the channel though which information as to the kind of program 
and the amount of money spent, but when it comes to being the agency 
that would evaluate the effectiveness of the various programs, 
think the Office of Education is not the best channel for that. I do 
not think that there should be any one agency that would attempt to 
evaluate all educational programs of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you familiar with the House bill that passed 
the House in 1953, H. R. 5691, introduced by Mr. Barden? 

Dr. BrowneL. Yes. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Do you know that H. R. 5691 did pass the House 
of Representatives ? 

Dr. Browneu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you familiar with the fact that that bill was 
tabled in the Senate ¢ 

Dr. Browne. I knew that it had not been reported out by a com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did you make any study of that bill, as Commis- 
sioner of Education ? 

Dr. BrowNnewu. Yes, we studied that bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. After it passed the House of Representatives or 
before ? 

Dr. Browne.t. I think it was after. In fact it is since I came, and 
I am sure that it was passed before I came on the job. We reported 
favorably on that bill this fall, in our departmental report. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did your agency exercise any activity against the 
passage of this particular bill ? 

Dr. Browne. Not since I have been here. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you know of any that was exercised before you 
came ¢ 

Dr. Browne... No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you have any objection at the present time 
to a bill similar to that introduced by Mr. Barden ? 

Dr. Brownett. I think that I indicated earlier in testimony that 
we would have no objection to it, and in our report that we recom- 
mended passage of the bill indicating that if it were to be carried out 
that it would call for sufficient appropriations to make it effective. 
We reported favorably on the bill. 

Mr. Lanprum. Possibly you have stated it for the benefit of these 
other gentlemen, but it appears that you may be a concluding wit- 
ness, and I would like to hear from you if it will not take too long, 
your own idea of what the purpose of the Office of Education is. 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, I indicated that earlier. 

Mr. Lanprum. I have read your statement hurriedly but I would 
like to hear from you. 

Dr. Brownett. I conceive the purpose of the Office of Education 
as it is established to be in three areas; research, service, fiscal admin- 
istration of grants. That is, grants-in-aid to schools. Those are the 
three areas, broadly speaking. 

Mr. Kearns. You can strike out number two because you cannot 
get it. 

Dr. Browne. There are certain kinds of service that we try to 
give, and I think we need to improve the services that we render. That 
is a part of our job, to analyze our deficiencies and do what we can 
within our appropriations and request more appropriations where we 
are handicapped because we do not have them. 

I have also indicated in the testimony that in carrying out those 
purposes, we have a few rather basic considerations guiding us. One 
is education should be close to the people, and secondly that-—and 
I want to check this because I have set these out here—on page 11 of 
my statement, that we believe that the people will provide adequately 
for the needs of education if they have the essential facts and see 
the significance of these facts to the problems, and therefore our job 
is to get them the facts, and help them see the significance; and, third. 
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that we believe that the undesirable types of control on the kind, 
quality, and methods of education through financing can be increased 
or diminished to a large degree by the administrative procedures used. 

That is one of the reasons we are moving in separating services from 
the fiscal administration of grants. 

We also see that in dev eloping the program, it should be closely 
related to the major problems of national concern in education. I 
spent some time here this morning indicating those as these arose 
from the increasing enrollments; the shortage of buildings and the 
shortage of teachers, and the dropouts that reduce the number of 
trained citizens and manpower that we have in this country. I believe 
that our program always ought to be related to those, the major prob- 
Jems that we face up to. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are saying, in effect, that you do not believe 
the Office of Education, as it is presently constituted, is capable of 
evaluating the educational program of any other agency of the 
Government ? 

Dr. Brownetu. As one of the services that the Office of Education 
can perform, I do not think at the present time it has that 
responsibility. 

Mr. LanpruM. I am not asking you about the responsibility. 

Dr. Brownewt. I think in order to do it, if we were asked to do 





1t 
za Lanprum: I understood you to say that it should not under- 
take it. 

Dr. Browne. I do not think that it should. I do not think one 
agency of the Government should be evaluating the other agencies 
of the Government. I think in the long run that would be a very 
unwise situation. I think those regpbuiilbhs for each one ought to be 
held responsible for evaluating that program. Let me use a “parallel. 
It seems to me that any good business, bank, or otherwise, ought to 
expect the management of that organization to evaluate the operations 
of that organization, but I think that the board of directors, the 
stockholders, or whoever it may be, ought to, from time to time, 
anticipate that there would be special evaluations to confirm it. 

In the bank business, we always have the bank examiners, that 
periodically go in and check. This is not because we suspect the 
bank, but because we believe that that adds to the confidence in the 
bank, and it is good business. 

Mr. Lanprum. From what source are you going to get the exam- 
iners to examine the educational program of the Defense Department, 
for example? Are you going to let them furnish their own examiners? 

Dr. Browne. | would say that if you have the proper confidence 
in the leadership in the Defense Department—— 

Mr. Lanprum. That is not the question, Dr. Brownell; I asked you, 
from where you are going to get the examiners. We are ‘dealing with 
a serious problem there. 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, let us go back to the question of West Point. 
If you were to ask to have an evaluation of the West Point program, 
it would seem to me that if you did not want it to be done by the 
Defense Department, the thing to do would be to set up an independent 
survey team. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Is that not what your office is supposed to be? 
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Dr. Browne.u. We could assist in that, if you wanted us to, but I do 
not think that would be the thing. We could certainly advise, but I 
think what they ought to do would be to get people from colleges 
and universities, that have the particular knowledge that is necessary 
for that and build a team. I would think rather than having it as an 
Office of Education function, it ought to be a completely independent 
one, because [think it would put the Office of Education in a very bad 
position if it was expected to audit, so to speak, the educational activi- 
ties of all of the rest of the Government. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do I understand you to say it would put the Office 
of Education in a very bad position to be supervising the educational 
program of the United States Government? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes; I do not think 

Mr. Lanprum. What would you have an Office for ? 

Dr. Brownetu. That is not the function of the Office of Education 
as it is established at the present time, to evaluate the educational 
activities of the other Government branches. That is not in any way 
a part of its responsibilities. 

Mr. Lanpreum. I see. 

Dr. Brownetu. If that is what Congress wants, that would take 
different legislation than it has at the present time. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you be opposed, Doctor, to legislation such as 
that suggested in H. R. 5691, to provide for an "annual report by the 
Commissioner of Education regarding educational activities carried on 
by or under the supervision of, or with the aid of the executive branch 
of the Government ? 

Dr. Browne.tt. No, Congressman, I have indicated that we have 
already registered our approval of that proposal but that does not, as 
i understand it, include an evaluation of the effectiveness of these 
programs. 

Mr. Kearns. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. For your information and for the committee’s infor- 
mation, we have serving as chairman here the ranking member of 
the committee, and I do not think we can very well thrust our inabil- 
ities on other people as the Subcommittee on Education of the Con- 

cress. I am quite concerned about what they are teaching at West 
Point and Annapolis to the young officers who will be our military 
leaders of the future. 

It would seem to me that not only the Office of Education but the 
Congress and this committee should have information from West 
Point and Annapolis and also from the new Air Force Academy as 
to what curriculum they are going to follow, not that we are in a 
position to adjudicate it, but at least I think we are intelligent enough 
to look it over, would you not say, Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. It seems if we are to get the information, we shall 
have to get it that way. 

Mr. Kearns. What are they teaching in land-grant schools today ? 
What are they teaching in the military academies? For my money, 
1 would like a man like the witness here, Dr. Brownell, who has 

taken office under oath, to safeguard the educational philosophy of 
America. 

I want to go back to curriculum a moment. The curriculum should 
at least be censored by you, for this reason: Everybody is running 
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wild now. I do not know who will be the next Commissioner of 
Education, but what is the Congress to do, if we cannot trust one 
individual for the American philosophy of life? I know the ques- 
tion in the mind of the chairman is that we do not want Federal 
control, but whom are we to trust, Mr. Chairman? Who is to be 
the man ? 

Mr. Gwinn. The Commissioner has something to say in answer to 
your remarks. 

Dr. Browneuu. My answer is that we trust the people in a de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. Kearns. What people? 

Dr. Brownetu. The people in the local communities, when it comes 
to their local school districts. 

Mr. Kearns. Today you cannot get a fellow to run for the school- 
board. He will not take the rap. The fellow who should be on the 
schoolboard will not take the job, but there is always somebody there 
who will put his name on the ballot and get elected. ‘They are dealing 
with the greatest collateral we have in ‘America, and that is the boys 
and girls ‘of our country. 

Dr. Brownett. If we do not trust our fellow citizens in a democ- 
racy, then, you see, we are challenging one of the fundamentals of 
our whole American system. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am glad to agree fundamentally with the Commis- 
sioner. I do not care how good he may be or how good may be the 
Commissioner that we imagine in the future, I would not want him 
to be the source of the philosophy of education in the United States 
or to try to impose upon us or even to try to intimate the right 
educational philosophy and that the Federal Government should take 

taxpayers’ money to support that philosophy. 

Mr. Kearns. You do not want him to know what is being taught in 
our military academies? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is something that none of us seems to know 
much about. The thing that disturbs me is that I think this is some 
evidence that we have no philosophy of education, and yet we are 
supporting a United States Office of Education that is disseminating 
statistics as to the shortage of teachers and the shortage of school- 
rooms, on the theory that over a long period of years we have a 
»hilosophy of education that is to be supported by those teachers and 
by those schoolrooms. Yet I would not want to see the Commissioner 
develop a philosophy of education. It seems to me that is the kind of 
dilemma we are in. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, would you ask the Commissioner the 
question, Does he like it the way it is being done? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think he has answered that question. He is fairly 
well content with the setup as it is. 

Mr. Kearns. I am not. 

Dr. Brownetu. May I indicate that I would like to be on record as 
not being content with the situation as it is. I have never been 
content in my life with the situation as it is. If I were in a position 
where I was content, I would be ver y suspicious of myself. Iam very 
discontented with the situation as it exists in the Office of Education, 
but the things that we are doing 
Mr. Kearns. You are afraid of the job, too, are you not? 
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Dr. Brownetu. In the Office of Education we are trying to reor- 
ganize our thinking and our operation to do more effectively the 
job that we see we are expected to do. I do not find that the organi- 
zation under which we operate in terms of being a part of the Dep: urt- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, has in any way handicapped 
our going ahead and trying to do a better job with what we are 
supposed to be doing. 

Secondly, I should say that already we have made recommendations 
to Congress in order to get authority to do certain things that we 
thought it important to do, and we got that authorization. 

Now we have to take the next step, which is to get the money to 
‘arry on the program. We have to be able to convince Congress it 
is worthwhile to invest money in it. That is part of our job. 

I do not anticipate that we shall develop the Office of Education 
to fulfill our hopes, but we shall be working at it. That, I think, is 
our continuous responsibility. 

I do not want to be on record as being content with things as they 
are. I want to indicate that we are not handicapped so much by 
our organizational structure as by the fact that we have to do better 
the job with what we have. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Commissioner, do you think the conference which 
is to be held between the States and the Federal Government will in 
any measure attempt to evaluate the educational program which we 
have been following for half a century? 

Dr. Brownett. I think in most State conferences, one of the things 
that is certain to be considered is, “What are we supposed to be doing, 
anyway? Why aren’t we doing it the way we think it should be 
done?” It will show that the people in the States are not all agreed 
on what they think the schools ought to do, but I think it will stimu- 

late further study and agreement on not only what people think they 
ought to do but on wh: at are the next steps. That is what we have 
to do. We have constantly to do that. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be too bad if that conference spent all of 
its time building up the case for more teachers and more schoolrooms 
on the theory that we know what we are doing in education, would 


‘it not? 


Dr. Browne. Oh, yes. There are different major areas of discus- 
sion which I feel quite confident will grow out of the development of 
these conferences. One is the whole “question of what education we 
should have and for what. Secondly, how are we going to provide it? 
As soon as you say, “How are we going to provide it ? t2” you immediately 
get into the question of finance, ‘of buildings, teachers, and organiza- 
tion. I think those five things are bound to be central problems that 
they will have to face up to in each one of the States. 

There is not any question in my mind that the shortage of teachers 
and the shortage of buildings, which is so much easier to see than some 
of the other things, will receive a lot of attention, but so will the ques- 
tion of district organization, finance, and “What are we doing it for, 
anyway ?” 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, would you, as chairman, ask the Com- 
missioner whether, once this conference meets, everybody else is out 
of the picture and must accept its recommendations ? 

Mr. Gwyn. I should not think they would go that far. 
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Mr. Kearns. That is what they want. Somebody wants to get off 
the hook some place on this deal. I do not know who it is. 

Mr. Gwinn. Gentlemen of the committee, have you any further 
questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

We appreciate very much, Dr. Brownell and Mr. Steward and your 
other aids, your patience in presenting your material and in answer- 
ing our questions. I hope somehow sometime somebody comes up with 
the right philosophy of education. 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the committee that 
you have been very forebearing and very patient, and I appreciate this 
opportunity. I am afraid that your hope will never be realized, be- 
cause there is not any “right” philosophy to which we are all willing 
to subscribe. One of the beauties of our opportunity of freedom in a 
democracy is that each one of us has to build his own philosophy. We 
do not all agree, and therefore part of our living is to pool our thinking 
and work out our differences. 

I think one of the strengths of education in America is the fact that 
we have divergencies of points of view and divergencies of philosophy. 
I hope we shall never get to the point that we have a single philosophy 
of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

I hope it will be convenient for the members of the committee and 
counsel to remain a while to go into some committee matters. 

Who are to be our witnesses tomorrow ? 

Mr. Riees. Mr. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, will 
be the witness at 10 o’clock. There are other witnesses for later in the 
day, but that will be the morning session. 

Mr. Gwinn. Should we announce who the other witnesses will be ¢ 

Mr. Ricas. Professor Caldwell, from the Office of Education, on 
international education, in the afternoon. 

Mr. Gwinn. In the afternoon, Dr. Caldwell, of the United States 
Office of Education, will be the witness, on international education. 

The hearing is adjourned until 10 o’clock. 

(W hereupon, at 4 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m. of 
the following day, Thursday, September 16, 1954.) 

(The following document was submitted for the record at a later 
date by Commissioner Brownell on elaboration of his testimony on 
p. 43 regarding the liaison contacts between the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Defense Department.) 


OcToBER 6, 1954. 


Liaison contacts between Office of Education and Department of Defense on 
school projects on Defense Department bases, as authorized by Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874, as amended 





Name of contact | Title 
Department of Army......| Lt. Col. Robert Mauk.- -. C. O. Education Branch, AGO. 
Mr. T. J. Fitzgibbons.....| C omptroller. 
Department of Air Force Col. H. H. MeCord. ; i ¢ hief, family housing group. 
Mr. Fred J. Close_........| Deputy Chief, family housing group. 
Dr. F. G. Pope ..--.| Office of Deputy ~hief of Staff for Personnel. 
Department of Nevy Dr. John B. Plott- | Director, Finance Division. 


Mr. Harry E. Koerbell....| Acting Director, Special F inance Branch. 
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OE REPRESENTATIVES AND NATURE OF LIAISON 


Mr. Royce E. Brewster: Re construction projects on Federal bases. 

Col. Jesse M. Dunn: Re operation of schools on Federal bases, 

Dr. A. V. Overn: Re permits for local agencies to gain access to school sites on 
base when local agency operates a school on base. 

3. Alden Lillywhite, Rall I. Grigsby: Contacts with officials of Office of Secretary 
of Defense and with officials listed above on legislative matters, general policy 
matters, and special problems. 

Field representatives, OE: Contacts with local base commanders and with State 
and local agencies on regular budgetary and related problems affecting indi- 
vidual projects. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1954 


Houser or Representatives, 
SpPecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON FeperaAu ACTIVITIES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 429 
of the House Office Building. Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Gwinn, Kearns, Elliott, and Landrum. 
Present also: Arad Riggs, counsel to the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tional Activities; and Frederick D. Rosenberg, assistant counsel to 
the subcommittee. 
Mr. Gwinn. The committee will come to order, please. 
I believe our first witness this morning is Mr. Coke, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


Will you proceed, Mr. Coke? 


STATEMENT OF J. EARL COKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, AND R. LYLE 
WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to discuss with you the educational work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which is largely the re- 
sponsibility of the Cooperative Extension Services. 

This is a working partnership of the Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant colleges. It has been eminently successful. 

Forty years ago the Congress extended to the States an opportunity 
to become associated with the Federal Government in the most unique 
out-of-school applied educational program the world has ever known. 
It has resulted in economy of operation, in harmonious relations and 
has provided a practical, workable method of helping farm families 
make use of research findings from the Department of Agriculture 
and the State experiment stations in their everyday operations on their 
farms and in their homes. This service has been a major factor in 
making American farms highly efficient business operations. 

Since the creation of this partnership between the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges, American agriculture has 
advanced hand in hand and step by step with American industry. 
This has been accomplished in a large measure through bringing the 
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findings of research to farmers and homemakers, and demonstrating 
their application and use, through the Extension Service. 

This is in sharp contrast with the experience of many countries 
where research information remains in the minds of the research 
worker or on the pages of scientific journals. In addition to serving 
adults, the extension service has made it possible for boys and girls, 
through 4-H Club work, to participate in wholesome out-of- school 
activities which have brought them in early contact with the direct 
application of the sciences of agriculture and home economics. These 
programs for young people have helped them develop pride of own- 
ership, a sense of responsibility, an appreciation for good health and 
clear thinking. 

All of this had its beginning in 1862 when President Lincoln signed 
the Morrill Act giving “Federal aid in the form of land grants to the 
States to establish colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, or what 
we know today as engineering. Thus was born two new sciences 
which were to provide the foundation of America’s industrial and 
agricultural evolution. 

In that same year, the Congress brought into being the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The act stated, among other 
things, that: 

* * * There is hereby established * * * a Department of Agriculture, the gen- 
eral designs and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the people 
of the United States useful information on subjects connected with agriculture 
in the most general and comprehensive sense of that word. * * * 

From the beginning, it was found necessary to create a working 
partnership between the Department and the colleges. 

In 1887, with the passage of the Hatch Act, Federal assistance and 
encouragement was given to the States in developing research work 
in an environment which could best serve the farmers of that particu- 
lar State and under conditions of climate and soil comparable to that 
which they found on their own farms. 

As research began to replace folklore, farmers sought ways and 
means of making these findings available to those who could not 
attend regular classes in agricultur al colleges. Many experiments 
in off-campus informal education were attempted. Agricultural so- 
cieties were formed. Farmers institutes came into being. 

The Department of Agriculture also undertook similar work direct 
with farm people. Then, in response to a demand for an organized 
program, the Congress, in 1914, passed the Smith-Lever Act creating 
a working partnership between the colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture more effectively to bring the results of 
research to farm people on their farms and in their homes. This 
became known as the Cooperative Extension Service. 

The focal point of extension work is in each of the more than 3,000 
agricultural counties where this informal education is translated into 
action. In each of these counties, there is a county extension office 
representing both the State land-grant college and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Here county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents work with farm people, assisting them in 
applying the results of research to their particular situation. Exten- 
sion programs in each of these counties are planned in cooperation 
with the people of the county and are tailored to the problems and 
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needs of the people. Voluntary, unpaid local leaders, who are given 
training by extension workers, increase the effectiveness of county 
extension agents many times. , 

The county extension agents are provided with the latest results of 
research and educational techniques by a small staff of highly trained 
and competent State specialists. This staff is located at and is an 
integral part of the land-grant college, closely associated with all 
research departments of the college. The administration of exten- 
sion work is the responsibility of a Sate director of extension. In 
addition to being a faculty member of the land-grant college, he is 
also a cooperative employee of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
pointed by the Secretary as his representative in conducting coopera- 
tive extension work. County extension agents, State administrative 
and subject matter specialists also hold cooperative appointments with 
the United States Department of Agriculture and, as such, represent 
both the land-grant college and the Department of Agriculture. 

The Federal Extension Service is the educational arm of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is responsible for administra- 
tion, coordination, and program leadership for the cooperative ex- 
tension program encompassing the 51 State and Territorial extension 
services of the land-grant colleges. The Federal Extension Service, 
as a partner in the cooperative extension effort, is responsible for help- 
ing to maintain a modern, efficient, and dynamic extension system in 
each State and Territory, coordinating the work among the States in 
cooperation with committees of State directors, evaluating the results 
of work performed, pioneering in new informal educational methods, 
maintaining liaison with research, service, adjustment, and regulatory 
agencies of the Department, other departments of Government and 
private organizations in matters relating to extension education, and 
administering the provisions of Federal laws authorizing extension 
work, 

The function of the Cooperative Extension Service is to take re- 
search results, farm situations, and program facts of the Department 
of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations to rural people as these apply to their individual situations 
and in a manner that effectively meets the farm and family needs. 

The activities of the entire cooperative extension organizations are 
directed toward : 

1. Maximizing net farm income and farm stability through demon- 
strating and encouraging the application of advancing science and 
technology. Emphasis is on balanced individual farm production 
operations adjusted to meet demands of the market, increased pro- 
duction efficiency, and improved marketing methods, thereby putting 
each farm to the greatest extent possible on a sound economic basis. 

2. Conservation of agricultural resources for the benefit of the in- 
dividual farmer, the Nation, and future generations. 

3. Increased efficiency in channels of trade by assisting through 
educational means processors, assemblers, people engaged in trans- 
portation and storage, distributors and retailers of farm products 
in the application of research results and economic information. 

4. The improvement of family living through better housing and 
home facilities, use of laborsaving equipment and methods, farm and 
home safety measures, and community development. 

5. The improvement of health through better nutrition and more 
effective utilization of health and recreational facilities and services. 
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6. Development of youth through 4-H Clubs to become better citi- 
zens and to learn early in life the importance of the application of sci- 
fern information to farm and home operations. 

The development of a better understanding of, and more effective 
sat tic ipation in community, State, National, and international affairs 
to the end that farm people will be better able to adjust their opera- 
tions in line with policies affecting them and contribute to the develop- 
ment of constructive policies. 

The cooperative extension service is financed from Federal, State, 
county, and local sources. Federal funds appropriated in support of 
extension work in 1955 are $43,542,500. This represented approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total funds available to support extension 
work. The remainder is made available by State leiettateiven: county 
governments, and other local sources. 

Paralleling and closely related to this informal educational pro- 
gram is the research work of the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges. 

In the setting ‘of the basic act, we may say that our extension-educa- 

tion program largely fulfills our responsibility to— 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture— 
and that research fulfills our responsibility to acquire such informa- 
tion in the fields of knowledge to which research techniques and skills 
apply. 

Research on a wide range of production, utilization, marketing, 
forestry, conservation, and ‘other subjects of vital interest to agricul- 
ture is carried on by the Agricultural Research Service, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, and the Forest Service. This work is con- 
ducted in laboratories and field stations of the Department, in forest 
experimental areas, in the industrial facilities and on the farms of 
private cooperators, and in conjunction with State experiment stations 
and land-grant colleges. The Agricultural Research Service provides 
a coor dinating service in cooperation with the State experiment 
stations and grants to the States are made and the work of each is 
reviewed. 

The Department also carries out a wide range of action, regulatory, 
and service programs. These programs include such activities as soil 
conservation, agricultural adjustment, commodity purchase and price 
support, rural electrific: ation, and specialized credit. In a number of 
these programs there are certain activities which we consider have 
some educational characteristics. However, most of the work is an 
integral part of carrying out the program, the end purpose of which 
is not education. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration, for example, works closely 
with borrowers in developing farming programs fitted to their par- 
ticular circumstances, as an essential part of the job of making certain 
that the loan is adequately serviced and repaid. 

Our listing of the portions of our work that we consider education 
is necessarily nein more limited than the concept of education 
followed in House Document 423, 82d Congress. I am sure that it 
will be apparent that the Department, with its relations with the land- 
grant colleges, must maintain a consistent position on what constitutes 
education within the framework of those relationships. 
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In order to make the record clear on the extent to which the De- 
partment engages in education as we and the colleges normally con- 
sider it, we have broken down our activities, showing those which are 
educational in whole or in part and the funds intended to be expended 
for each in the current fiscal year. Our listing of activities which 
we feel should be considered educational represents our part of the 
public educational efforts of the Federal Government and stems quite 
largely from the relationships we have established with the land- 
grant colleges and with their State experiment stations and extension 
services. The division of functions between us and the States is the 
subject of frequent discussions and appraisals, and it is in the light 
of these discussions that we have prepared our statement. 

The educational activities of the Department are found in 8 of 
the agencies and total $45,463,488. These agencies are: Federal Ex- 
tension Service, Agricultural Research Service, Farmer Cooperative 
Service, Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Commodity Stabilization Service, and the Office of In- 
formation, as follows: 

Cooperative Extension Service: This is by far the largest item, and 
the Federal appropriation amounts to $43,542,500. This represents 
the total expenditure of Federal funds both in Washington and in the 
States for extension work. This is for work with farm people and, 
of course, is not formal classroom education. 

Agricultural Research Service: In this Service, we estimate that 
$410,574 will be expended for educational activities. More than three- 
fourths of this is for preparing and printing popular publications for 
the use of the general public and to some extent for use by county 
agents. Small sums would be spent for educational motion pictures 
and for special educational campaigns, such as eradication of brucel- 
losis in cattle. 

Farmer Cooperative Service: This Service estimates that it will ex- 
pend about $102,000 for educational work this year. This includes 
preparing and printing publications, attendance at meetings of farm- 
ers’ cooperatives, et cetera. 

Forest Service : The estimate for the Forest Service is $314,959. By 
far the greater part of this is for the cooperative fire-prevention acti- 
vities which are carried on with the States and which total $217,647. 
The rest of this estimate covers such items as the preparation and 
printing of publications used for educational work, work with schools, 
and motion pictures. 

Soil Conservation Service: Of the $132,155 estimated for educa- 
tional work for this agency, more than half, $72,155, is for salaries 
and expenses of extension conservationists in 22 States-and Puerto 
Rico. The remainder is for the preparation and printing of pub- 
lications. 

Agricultural Marketing Service: The educational work of this 
agency, totaling an estimated $396,300, is primarily in connection 
with publication of marketing studies and in demonstrations related 
to marketing. Training courses for the benefit of personnel handling 
food in retail stores is one of the major items and accounts for about a 
fourth of the total. Publications work is estimated at approximately 
$150,000. School-lunch education work is very nominal and consists 
of a small amount of work on nutritional aspects. It is essentially a 
food program, as far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned. 
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Commodity Stabilization Service: The item of $51,000 for CSS is 
for farm storage demonstrations to improve the quality of farm-stored 
commodities held as collateral for CCC loans. The work is performed 
for CSS by the Agricultural Research Service, through the State ex- 
periment stations, on a reimbursable basis. 

Office of Information: The $514,000 for this Office covers popular 
publications, motion pictures, and exhibits, which are made available 
to the public and State and county extension services. Other phases 
of the work of the Office relate to public reporting on administrative 
actions rather than to education as we view it. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the Department’s report on its educa- 
tional activities. 

(The estimates are as follows:) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955, for activities of an educational character 


Estimated 
Agency obligations 
1955 


Summary description of activities for which funds 
will be used 


Extension Service - - $43, 542, Total Federal appropriation for cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics, including 
both payments to States and the amount provided for 
the Federal Extension Service. 

Agricultural Research Service f Represents the cost for editing, final preparation, and 
printing of popular publications, production of educa- 
tional motion pictures, and the production of a special 
educational campaign on brucellosis. 

Farmer Cooperative Service 2, Represents the estimated portion of the appropriation 
which is allocated to educational work. Such work 
includes the preparation, specifically for educational 
use, of publications concerning organization and opera- 
tion of cooperatives; and participation in meetings 
sponsored by farmers’ cooperatives and public educa- 
tional agencies to consider the problems of cooperatives. 

Forest Service ae 314,959 | Includes the cost of the cooperative forest-fire prevention 
campaign; the editing and printing of popular publica- 
tions; the production of educational motion pictures; 
the preparation of curricula and other materials for 
schools; and work with civic organizations such as 
women’s groups. 

Soil Conservation Service - 32,155 | Covers cost of publication of materials which have an 
educational use; and, also, the contribution made by 
SCS to the salaries of conservationists whose principal 
duty is to coordinate the SCS technical program and the 
Extension Service educational program. 

Agricultural Marketing Service 396, 309 | Includes the cost of editing and printing popular publi- 
eations; the tobacco demonstration program which 
instructs farmers and agricultural students in the 
proper preparation of tobacco for market; demonstra- 
tions to bring about a better understanding of the 
nature and value of official grades and standards for 
agricultural commodities; preparation of materials and 
other technical services for State educational agencies 
to assist in meeting the nutritional standards under the 
National School Lunch Act; and training courses for 
merchandising managers and assistants engaged in the 
wholesale distrioution of fresh fruits and vegetables 
who, in turn, work with food retailers to assist them in 
adopting better merchandising methods. 

Commodity Stabilization Service 51,000 | Covers cost of farm-storage demonstrations for the pur- 
pose of improving and maintaining the quality of 
grain and related commodities held on the farm as 
collateral for Commodity Credit Corporation price- 
support loans. 

Office of Information 514, 000 | Includes the cost of preparing, printing, and distributing 
povular publications, exhibits, and motion pictures of 
educational value. (The amount reported represents 
only funds appropriated to the Office of Information. 
Reimbursements to the Office of Information from 
other agencies of the Department are included in the 
amounts reported for the agencies concerned.) 


45, 463, 488 | 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, will ae carry on the questioning ? 

Mr. Riees. Mr. Coke, at page 148 of House Document No. 423, 
the Quattlebaum report, it is noted that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1950 spent for educational activities, as de- 
fined by Mr. Quattlebaum, $177,083,596. Assuming Mr. Quattle- 
baum’s definition to be correct, have the Department’s expenditures 
in your opinion, for education increased or decreased since 1950 ! 

Mr. Coxe. Using the same definition that Mr. Quattlebaum made 
out, our office of budget and finance have prepared some figures and 
[ would like to have Mr. Wheeler report on those, if he might, please. 

Mr. Wuerier. Mr. Riggs, we have not yet completed a t: abulation 
of the 1955 figures on the basis of the definition in the Quattlebaum 
study. Inasmuch as the Quattlebaum study included, as we do, all 
of the Extension Service as education, and since there has been some 
substantial increases in that in the last 2 years; and inasmuch as the 
(Juattlebaum study included the appropriation for the school-lunch 
program, together with the value of commodities contributed 
school lunch, and there have been some increases in the latter, I am 
sure that a compilation of 1955 figures strictly on the basis of the 
concept of education in the Quattlebaum report would indicate total 
increases, 

In response to your questionnaire, we are about to submit to you 
information on the basis of the definitions in the earlier report with 
one modification, which we discussed earlier, made necessary in view 
of the time available to us, 

Mr. Riees. Thank you, Mr. Wheeler. In 1950, Mr. Quattiebaum 
reported that the United States Department of Agriculture spent 
$33.432.703 for extension services. In your budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1955. you carry $43,600,000 for the extension services. This is 
an increase of $10 million. Will you give the committee the reasons 
for this increase ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. The reason for the increase is the belief on the part 
of Congress, as a result of the requests of the farm people through 
their various farm organizations for a strengthening of the educa- 
tional work carried on by the Extension Service, that extension edu- 

cation is an effective means of increasing the efficiency in agriculture 
tepelegdh the application of research on ‘the farms. The lag between 
the findings of research and their application varies, of course, with 
the type of research finding that has been developed, but, in general, 
_it is a considerable number of years. 

To get greater efficiency in agriculture, we need—and the farm 
organizations have been urging it—to shorten the lag between the 
findings of research and their application. So, as a result, we have 
obtained these additional Federal funds for the strengthening of the 
research program. 

Mr. Riees. In the Quattlebaum report, at page 226, Mr. Quattle- 
baum estimated the expenditures for the agricultural research 
administration at $6,274,735. In the budget estimate for 1955, a gen- 
eral research item under “Agricultural Research Service” is carried 
at $35,353,000. What is the explanation of this apparent very large 
increase in research ? 

Mr. Coxe. Would Mr. Wheeler explain the figures, and then we 
can explain the item. 
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Mr. Wueeter. The figures you cited from the report represented 
that portion of researc h in the Department of Agriculture which is 
carried out in cooperation with State experiment stations or educa 
sided institutions, and did not represent in 1950 the total research 

program of the Department of Agriculture. 

Your second figure had reference to the total appropriations for 
research in the Agric ultural Research Service in the fiscal year 1955. 
I might say that if we used a comparable total research figure for 
1950, and compared it with the current fiscal year, there would, as 
in the case of extension education, be an increase. 

Congress did provide signific ant increases not only in extension 
education this last fiscal year, but also in the research work of the 
Department. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, at that point, you do not mean to indicate, 
Mr. Wheeler, that Congress comes out into the Department of Agri- 
culture and presses upon you these increased appropriations ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I certainly did not mean to imply that. The admin- 
istration made a very forceful request and urged the Congress to 
expand both agricultural research and extension education, “for the 
reasons that Mr. Coke indicated a few minutes ago, in the belief that 
through more research and more effective research and education, we 
will be able to help solve many of the more permanent problems 
facing agriculture. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did you appear before the Appropriations Committee 
on this subject? 

Mr. Coxe. I appeared before the Appropriations Committee on 
this subject; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did anyone appear against these appropriations ? 

Mr. Coxe. On either research or education extension, I do not recall 
of anyone appearing against them. There may have been some, but 
I do not recall. 

Mr. Gwryyn. It is sort of like granting a judgment for the plaintiff 
in default of the defendant, is it not? 

Mr. Coxe. Could I enlarge on this point a little bit for you? We 
believe that it is a major policy of this administration, as has been 
stated by the President and by the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
strengthen both research and the extension education. We believe 
this is more fundamental in solving the farm problem than some of 
the price-support programs that we shave. If we can reduce the costs 
of producing agricultural commodities so that our consumers can get 
it at lower costs, and our farm people can make a profit by more 
efficiency in their production and lower costs in production, that is 
fundamentally good for the Nation, and it is good for farmers and 
it is a basic part of the whole farm program. That is the reason 
that this administration, through the statements that the President 
has made, and through the action of the Secretary, has proposed to 
Congress an increase for both research and this educational program. 
It is a basically sound program that pays dividends. 

Mr. Rices. Mr. Coke, Mr. Quattlebaum, at page 239 of his report, 
characterizes the national school-lunch program as a Federal educa- 
tional activity. I understand from your statement that you do not 
consider this school-lunch program an educational activity. It cer 
tainly affects education, does it not? 
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Mr. Coxe. Yes, it affects education; that is true. But it is our 
feeling that in order to be consistent in our definition of “education” 
we could not include the school lunch directly as education. 

I think that I can get at this more rapidly if I would read you a brief 
statement that we have here, and take less time to explain our position 
on It. 

The school-lunch program is conducted in accordance with the 
National School Lunch Act, which is designed to: One, improve the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s children; and, second, broaden 
the market for agricultural food commodities. This is a nutritional 
program. 

The act provides that— and I am quoting— 

In carrying out the provisions of this act, neither the Secretary nor the State 
shall impose any requirement with respect to teaching personnel, curriculum, 
instruction, methods of instruction, and materials for instruction in any school. 

The first responsibility for the success of the school-lunch program 
rests with the individual school and the local community. Such 
communities now operate successful school-lunch programs on their 
own. Others are in a position to adequately finance the service of 
well-balanced and low-cost lunches but may look to the State educa- 
tional agency for guidance on ways of better utilizing the school- 
lunch program in their nutritional and health education courses. 
Many communities, however, have found it necessary to look to States 
for food assistance, for their school-lunch program, which has been 
made available by the Congress under the National School Lunch Act 
of 1946. 

It is at this point that the Department of Agriculture enters the 
school-lunch picture. Through State educational agencies, the De- 
partment provides the following types of food assistance to schools 
operating nonprofit lunch programs: First, there is cash payments to 
assist the school to make local purchases of foods needed for the 
program; second, food commdities—purchased especially for the pro- 
gram or donated from supplies acquired under marketing stabilization 
programs; and third, technical assistance on food purchases and use 
and on food-management problems. 

Thus, the national school-lunch program is a food and nutrition 
program, designed to assist schools to obtain and use the food needed 
to serve adequate lunches. The State and local communities have the 
responsibility for developing and utilizing the educational aspects of 
the program. This is where the responsibility for the education of 
children has always been in this country. 

We sincerely believe that this concept of our school-lunch respon- 
sibility is in line with the spirit and intent of the National School 
Lunch Act, and meets the approval of educational leaders throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, let me interject right there to say that 
so far as I am concerned, this school-lunch program has no connection 
with education. My mind goes now to the fact that the Department 
of Agriculture is making available to unemployed people throughout 
this country surplus commodities. I just had a report from one of 
my counties that they had distributed commodities to 10,000 people 
out of a population of about 30,000. I can see no more connection 
between education and the school-lunch program on the one hand, 
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than would be true if we considered the program of the distribution 
of surplus commodities to unemployed people as an educational 
activity. I just do not think the two programs are the same. I do 
not think the school-lunch program is an educational activity and 
should be so considered. 

Mr. Coxe. That was our feeling, and we felt that the only logical 
breakoff was where we broke it. Now, if you included school lunch 
as an educational program, then it would seem to us to be consistent 
and logical, you would include as you say the distribution of food, 
the REA electrification program, and you would cover pretty near the 
entire Department of Agriculture. It would all be educational. This 
is the only place that we could see where you could be consistent and 
logical in your breakoff between a strictly educational program and 
these others which get off into some other field. 

Mr. Gwinn. W ell, in that connection, though, Mr. Coke, the quota- 
tions from the act creating the school lunch on their face indicates 
that it is a health measure; it is a diet measure, and while it consists 
of wheat and corn and perhaps surplus grains, the excuse for it under 
our theory of Government is that it is in a measure an educational 
program. 

Will you quote that again? 

Mr. Coxe. The act provides—and I am quoting from this portion 
of the act: 

In carrying out the provisions of this Act, neither the Secretary nor the State 


shall impose any requirement with respect to teaching personnel, curriculum, 
instruction, methods of instruction, and materials for instruction in any school. 


We quote that because it is our feeling that that does in itself 


indicate that Congress thought that it should not be an educational 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. But before that, in the preamble of the act itself, that 
you read, it seems to me to be rather inconsistent. 

Mr. Coxe. The declared policy—this is section 2 of the act— 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress as a measure of national 
security to safeguard the health-and well-being of the Nation’s children, and to 
encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities 
and other foods by assisting States through grants-in-aid, and other means, in 
providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you administer the cash when you do not 
actually send food to the schools? On what theory do you turn over 

‘ash for hot-lunch programs? 

Mr. Wueerer. Mr, Chairman, funds appropriated under the 
School Lunch Act are distributed to the States pursuant to a formula 
established in the act, which takes into account several factors such 
as level of income in the States as well as numbers of school children. 
Pursuant to that formula, the funds are granted to the States in ac- 
cordance with agreements, and then distributed by the States to the 
individual school districts as reimbursement for a portion of the food 
cost of each meal served. Not less than 75 percent of the Federal ap- 
propriation is distributed in that manner as cash grants. There is 
also authority for use of these funds for the purchases of commodities 
for distribution directly to the schools. 

But, of course, the largest quantity of commodities donated to the 
schools comes from other programs and other financing such as dis- 
posal of surplus commodities through section 32. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Well, by supplying corn instead of milk to schools, 
with the approval of the Department of Agriculture, do you not indi- 
cate some educational choice of foods by that very act? It is something 
that you approve of as the Department of Agriculture which tends to 
put it in the grain consumption instead of the meat consumption 

category. 

Mr. Wueerer. Actually, I do not think we distributed any raw 
grain. Most of the commodities are perishable fruits and vegetables, 
meats, canned fruits and vegetables, and dairy and poultry products. 
They account for most of the distributions to the schools. They have 
to be commodities of a character and in a form that not only fit into a 
well-rounded nutritional setup, but also in a form that can be used by 
local schools, taking into account limitations of storage and handling 
that are inherent at the local school level. 

I believe Mr. Coke indicated that we have included in our analysis 
of education a small amount of the school-lunch program which repre- 
sents the work we do with the schools in encouraging them, and in effect 
teaching them or helping them, to devise well- rounded nutritional 
diets. That small phase of the work we regard as educational in 
a a. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you describe again if you have any detail as to 
what enters into the school lunches, and what food items? 

Mr. Wueerer. The menus used in the individual schools are devel- 
oped by those schools themselves. We do not dictate specific menus. 
We do require, in connection with the payment of these grant funds, 
that adequate general dietary standards be maintained. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have your own formula for what is a proper 
dietary standard ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Only in very broad terms. It is not in terms of 
specific foods that must be on each plate. It is in terms of the proper 
balance between the various components of a well-rounded diet. 

Mr. Gwinn. Asa condition precedent for the school district getting 
the benefits of this school-lunch program, it must come up to that 
standard set by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; the States enter into agreements with the 
schools whereby they agree to furnish meals that qualify under those 
general standards. 

Mr. Gwinn. To that extent it has an educational aspect; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. I suppose it has an impact on education indirectly 
through the general well-being of the child. We do not regard that it 
is education in the sense of teaching and learning. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it is pretty forceful education to me-for the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United States of America to say “Here 
is some food. You can have it if you eat according to our standards.” 

Mr. Wueeer. The standards that I mentioned, of course, do not 
apply to the donations of food that we make but rather to the stand- 
ards under which the schools can claim reimbursement from the State. 
And it is an average of about 4 to 414 cents a meal, for the so-called 
type A lunch. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you believe in this school-lunch program person- 
ally ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; I believe that it has served a very good purpose. 
We have some questions, and some questions were reflected in our 
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budget for this year, as to the level of the Federal aid that is needed 
under present circumstances. With the rather large amount of sur- 

plus commodities that have been granted to the se hools i in recent years, 
and it appears that those will continue on a fairly high level for some 
time to come, we felt that the appropriation could be reduced. There 

is also the question, and it is a matter of judgment and opinion, as to 
the extent to which the States and the local people which do contribute 
by far more than the Federal Government in the cash-grant field—the 
extent to which even more of that responsibility should be local. It is 
a matter of degree. 

Mr. Gwinn. What possible excuse is there for the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax New York State to provide school lunches for New York 
State children, by way of Washingtc ' Just looking at that State 
alone for a moment, what excuse is there ¢ 

Mr. Wuseter. I suppose that same question, Mr. Chairman, could 
properly be raised about a good many Federal activities. I think that it 
is a matter of governmental philosophy as to where the public interest 
begins and ends. That determination is one that changes and evolves 
with the passing of time. I do not know of any precise answer to the 
question which, in substance is, Where does the overall public interest 
extend which should be supported by taxes across the board—where 
does that begin and end, and where does the local interest take up? 

Mr. Gwinn. If there is any theory at all in this school-lunch pro- 
gram, it is that the community cannot afford to provide adequate diet 
for the children, is it not? Therefore, the Federal Government sup- 
plies it. 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, as far as the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, we think, in answer to your original question as to 
whether the school lunches are important, satisfactory, or desirable— 
sure the school lunches have been a real factor. Now, how much the 
Federal Government should participate in that is another question. 
There is probably some logic, as long as we have a price-support pro- 
gram that requires us to support and purchase commodities, that we 
could make some of those commodities available for the school-lunch 
program. 

I do not think that we are here trying to argue for Federal support 
for the school-lunch program. As a matter of fact, Mr. Wheeler’s 
statement awhile ago was that we think the direct monetary support 
for the school-lunch program can be reduced. Except for the com- 
modities that we have on hand, which I doubt many people will argue 
should not be utilized in school lunches—the question of our direct 
support is one that we gravely question. 

Mr. Gwinn. In your budget which you present to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, do you not advance the figures for the school-lunch 
program ? 

Mr. Coxe. We had a history on that year of a reduction. We 
proposed a reduction of $15 million in the direct appropriation for 
the School Lunch Act. 

Mr. Wueeter. The reduction of $15 million was in the proportion 
of the direct appropriation which would be used for purchasing com- 
modities; so-called section 6 purchases. However, Congress restored 
that reduction to the amount of the previous year’s appropriations. 
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Mr. Kearns. Well, it is true, too, Mr. Chairman, that the States 
after they have this program in effect absorb from year to year more 
of the responsibility ; is that correct ? 

Mr. WuHee eR. The State participation is steadily increasing; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Personally, I have been always very much in favor 
of it. I think it is a fine thing for the country, and many children 
get nutritional food that would never have had it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why do we not have more of it, then ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, it is quite a job to set them up, to secure the 
initial equipment that you have to have. I ran one of the largest 
lunches in Pennsylvania, and children got milk for 3 cents a pint, ‘and 
a lunch for a week for 36 cents. That is pretty cheap. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I am just interested to use the school-lunch 
program as an illustration of how far we have departed from Mr. 
Coke’s original function of the Department of Agriculture defined 
in 1862, which was to ac quire and disseminate information. 

Mr. Coxe. With that statement, we are in hearty agreement. We 
have gone a long ways from that, and we are very hopeful that we 
can come back more closely to that original definition of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to a Congressman from Tarrytown and Bronx- 
ville utterly absurd to receive telegrams when appropriations are 
coming up ‘for the hot lunches “we want hot lunches; we want hot 
lunches” through the Federal Government. Now, the taxes that the 
Federal Government takes out of Tarrytown and Bronxville in order 
to buy these hot lunches would be roughly $1 for every 25 cents’ worth 
of hot lunches we get back in Tarrytown and Bronxville. So it does 
not make sense for those communities to send us telegrams. I mean 
it does not make sense in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Coxe. I think our record on this, and the fact that we rec- 
ommended a reduction is pretty much concurring with your general 
philosophy on this. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are in the unfortunate position of having Congress 
pass a law over your heads. 

Mr. Coxr. And give us more money than we requested. 

Mr. Gwinn. And giving you more money than you asked for to 
provide hot lunches ? 

Mr. saat Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you proceed, Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Riees. How much in Federal funds is spent for the school- 
lunch program on an annual basis from 1950 through 1954? 

Mr. Wuee er. I am afraid I would have to furnish that for the 
record. Does your question include not only the direct appropriation 
but also the value of commodities donated ¢ 

Mr. Rices. Yes; it does, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not have that immediately at hand. It is a 
figure I could very easily supply. 

Mr. Ricas. Is it approximately $83 million? 

Mr. Wueeter. $83 million has been the direct appropriation to 
carry out the National School-Lunch Act for the last several years. 
The value of commodities donated in addition to that has been steadily 
increasing in recent years from a figure, as I recall it, of around $25 
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million in 1952 up to a figure last year in excess of $100 million. I 
would be glad to furnish a tabulation on that. 

Mr. Rices. Mr. Wheeler will furnish a tabulation of Federal funds 
for the last 5 years on that item with respect to the school-lunch 
program. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Vational school lunch program—Federal assistance, cash and commodities, 
fiscal years 1950-54 


{Millions of dollars] 


‘ederal cas 7" . . ‘ 
Federal cash | go. 6 com- | Sec. 32 com- 


— a modities modities Total 
| 
1950___- ; 64.5 16.7 138.5 | 119.7 
1951 . : 68. 2 15.1 |} 234.8 118. 1 
1952 ; 66.3 15.6 216.6 | 98. 5 
1953 P 67.2 14.7 | 51.7 133. 6 
1954 ; kee oti sted 67.3 14.8 | 394.2 176. 3 


| | | 


1 Includes cost of commodities distributed under sec. 416 and Public Law 471. 
2 Includes cost of commodities distributed under sec. 416. 
3 Estimated. 


Mr. Riggs. I have a list of available publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, List No. 11, of 1954, in galley proof. 
I understand this contains approximately 2,000 publications put out 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and available to the 
public. Do you consider these publications educational in nature? 

Mr. Coxe. May I have Mr. Webster, who is head of our Information 
Service, speak on that? 

Mr. Wesster. We consider that the so-called popular publications, 
the farmers bulletins, are educational in nature but that the technical 
publications primarily used to report research and used by other 
research workers are not educational. 

Mr. Riees. I have here Agricultural Handbook No. 14 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1954, which lists approximately 
175 motion-picture films prepared by the United States Department 
of Agriculture which are available to the public. Do you consider 
these motion-picture films educational ? 

Mr. Wesster. We do for the most part. 

Mr. Wueeter. And they are included in our figures. 

Mr. Werster. Yes, they are included in our estimate. 

Mr. Riess. Mr. Coke, there is in the United States Department of 
Agriculture a graduate school; is there not ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Mr. Rices. How many students enroll annually in the graduate 
school ¢ 

Mr. Wesster. I think it is in the neighborhood of 5,000. 

Mr. Coxe. Can we supply the accurate figure for the record? We 
do not have it here. 
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(The enrollment figures of the graduate school, supplied at a later 


date by the witness, are as follows :) 


Graduate school—Summary of registration, 1941~ 


| Course Individual Course Individual 
Year | registra- registra- Year registra- registra- 

| tion tion tion tion 
1941-42. ...... 4 Dawe 6,911 6,468 || 1000-08... .............. 3 6, 418 5, 537 
ee call 18,358 6, 701 OS EEE. : 6, 639 5, 831 
1943-44 ae oteaaee 6, 998 5, 593 OMS ~ cn ancct hinds 5, 927 5, 256 
IORI Beiehidgnndn cess | 7, 863 25,877 Pe cncibnpnicindaiemee 6, 808 24,726 
SITE Sine. isubiatingecs eects 6, 233 5, 459 1952-53 nel oe S 6, 281 2 4, 417 
1946-47 Robdiwaddeemesn | 37,800 6, 799 Pes Wade cnchiimision ca 44,872 243,481 
a onic nnaniiattiemedichon 6, 078 5, 267 


| 


1,396 registrations in war-training courses. 

2 Each individual student counted only once although he may have attended more than 1 semester. 

1,641 veteran registrations, Ist full year of GI bill. 

4 Estimated. 

Mr. Wesster. It has run as high as around 6,000, and I think the 
last year it was closer to four, and eur rently, we do not know. Regis- 
trations are under way. 

Mr. Riees. Did you not have enrolled in the school about 7,000 stu- 
dents in 1943 ? 

Mr. WHerter. I believe that was a high year. 

Mr. Wesster. It could have been, yes. 

Mr. Riees. Most of the teachers in the graduate school faculty are 
Government officials; are they not ? 

Mr. Coxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Rices. Do you know of any Executive order or legislation pro- 
hibiting Government officials from teaching ? 

Mr. Coxe. Ina graduate school ? 

Mr. Riees. Teaching in any school ? 

Mr. Coxe. I am not aware of any. 

Mr. Riees. I refer you to Senate Document 182, page 14. That is 
182 of the 76th Congress, and I quote from that document: 

Personnel Circular Letter No. 80, Department of Agriculture, dated Novem- 
ber 6, 1939, quotes Civil Service Commission Department Circular No. 2038 of 
October 21, 1905, interpreting Executive order of October 13, 1905, which, in 
general, prohibits Government officials and employees from engaging in teach- 
ing activities. 

I do not know whether that is effective or not, but I just wondered 
whether it had been considered. 

Mr. Coke. I am not close to the work of the graduate school, and I 
would have no comment that I could make on it, unless Mr. Wheeler 
would have. 

Mr. Wueeirer. We would be glad to insert a statement on that 
point. The Department’s regulations of many years standing per- 
mits officials to teach in the graduate school under the general injunc- 
tion that applies to any outside activity that the activity not be such as 
to interfere with the official’s discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Riggs. Approximately how many courses are offered by the 
graduate school ¢ 

Mr. Wuee rr. I have a catalog here, and I think in a few minutes 
someone could count those. 
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Mr. Rices. I have a statement here that was circularized in the 
Office of Education, which indicates that there are 250 courses offered. 

Mr. Wuee er. In the 1954-55 school year 318 courses are being of- 
fered by the graduate school. 

Mr. Rices. What are some of the subjects taught in the graduate 
school ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The graduate school is divided into departments, as 
is the case in most institutions, and subjects relating to the biological 
sciences, languages and literature, mathematics and statistics, office 

techniques and operations, physical sciences, including various aspects 

of chemistry, agronomy, and the like, subjects in public administra- 
tion and social sciences, technology. Those categories describe the 
classes or the character of the individual classes. 

Mr. Riees. They have courses in accounting, economics, sociology, 
psychology, and art; do they not ? 

Mr. WHEELER. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Rices. How is the graduate school financed ? 

Mr. Wuertrr. Entirely from its own resources, primarily tuition 
charges. There is no Federal appropriation made for the graduate 
school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt right there to inquire, Counsel. 
Now this graduate school is merely a name for the school; is it not? 

And you call it the United States De partment of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School, even though it includes courses for the undergraduate 
leading, perhaps, to a bachelor’s degree, or the graduate, and includes 
all nonacademic courses, so that the name “graduate school” does not 
mean that this school is restricted to the teaching of graduate courses? 

Mr. Wueeter. I might add that it confers no academic degrees. By 
cooperative arrangement with some other institutions, credits in the 
graduate school are transferable, and counted toward academic de- 
grees, for instance, at the University of Maryland, and perhaps 1 or 2 
others. 

Mr. Riecs. Mr. Coke, did one H. Julian Wadleigh, at one time an em- 
ployee of the United States-Department of Agriculture, ever teach in 
the graduate school ? 

Mr. Coxe. I could not answer the question. I do not know that he 
did. 

Mr. Riaes. I refer you to the catalogs of the graduate school for the 
years 1933, 1935, and 1936. That is all of the questions I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kearns. I have no questions right now. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. In regard to this so-called United States Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School, I notice on the latest catalog these 
words “education and training for Federal employees.’ 

Now, Mr. Coke, does that indicate the objective of the Department 
in operating this school, that it provide or that it be an efficient and 
close institution to provide education and training for Federal em- 
ployees? Is it operated primarily for Federal employ ees? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, that is right. It is primarily an inservice train- 
ing program for Federal employ ees. I believe it started out with the 
idea that it would be primarily the Department of Agriculture, and 
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then other Federal employees have desired to take courses, and no 
larger proportion of them are outside the Department. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the school is self- supporting ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Mr. Exurorr. And it receives no Federal appropriations whatso- 
ever / 

Mr. Coxe. No. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the professorial staff of teachers are made up pri- 
marily, I believe you said, of Government employees themselves ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, I notice that in the schedule of classes for the 
fall semester for 1954 that you have courses in the biological sciences, 
language, and literature, including English, writing, elements of sta- 
tistics and statistical drafting, courses in speech, and courses in libr: ary 
techniques, in foreign languages and in mathematics, in office tech- 
niques, and oper: ations, in shorthand and secretarial practices, and 
letters and report- writing, physical sciences, geography and geology, 
and public administration, accounting and auditing, the social 
sciences, technology, engineering, human relations, surveying and 
mapping, and others, all of which courses, I get the impression, may 
have been designed or geared for the purpose of meeting the needs for 
education and training specifically for Federal employees, although it 
might be good training for other people as well. 

But the school is primarily geared to the needs of Federal employees, 
is it not? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, you have been down in the Department of Agri- 
culture for a couple of years, nearly, have you not? 

Mr. Coxe. Pretty near. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have had a chance to observe the operations of 
this school or learn something about it. Do you think that the Gov- 
ernment should continue to carry on this educational agency ? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, I feel that the graduate school has ‘performed a 
real service because in the first place, the enrollments are substantial ; 
it is not carried at Government expense, and it does provide a means 
for employees, Government employees, to improve themselves in all 
of these various fields that they are interested in. The registration 
for graduate school is on right now, and it is very interesting to me to 
see the type of people that are there registering, mostly young people. 
It is rather stimulating. It happens to be in the patio of the admin- 
istration building where they are doing the registering so we see it as 
we come in and out. But it looks to me like it must be filling a real 
need for a very substantial group of these younger people that are 
trying to improve themselves and therefore improve their service to the 
Government for whom they work. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And if there are any Communists on the faculty now, 
you do not know it? 

Mr. Coxe. I do not know it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to turn to the school-lunch program a little 
bit. My understanding is that the Department recommended last 
year that appropriated - funds in the amount of about $83 million, I 
believe someone said, be reduced for the fiscal year 1955 by the amount 
of $15 million. The Congress did not take that recommendation, but 
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instead added the amount (which you had appropriated in the past 
and made the appropriation $83 million). 

Now, will it be the purpose of the Department of Agriculture to 
again recommend a reduction in those funds below $83 million, that is 
the fund as I understand it for the direct appropriation, and if a 
reduction will be recommended how much for the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Coxe. That matter is under consideration, and I[ think as you 
understand our budgetary process that we make our recommendations 
to the Bureau of the Budget and before we know finally what the 
outcome will be, we have to know what the Bureau of the Budget 
will do. To make a statement as to what we plan to do for this coming 
year would not be very accurate because we do not know. But, it 
certainly is under consideration. 

I can give you a personal feeling on my part that I see no difference 
in the situation this year than we had last year, and that is that the 
reduction can be made because we have available these very substantial 
quantities of commodities that can be allocated to the school-lunch 
program, under section 32, and other funds. 

Mr. Extiorr. The only difference I see, Mr. Coke, is the fact that. 
we have 1 million more school children than we had last year, roughly. 
Of course, you may be able to offset somewhat by the incre: ised dis- 
tribution of your surplus commodities. 

Mr. Coxe. That is a major factor in this. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand that that has been increasing from 
$25 million to about $100 million, did you say ? 

Mr. Wueecer. Over $100 million last year. 

Mr. Exsazorr. It was over $100 millioy last year. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And in the fiscal year 1953, what was it, do you re- 
member? Was that the year it was $25 million? I am trying to pin 
down those figures. 

Mr. Wueeter. I believe the $25 million was in the fiscal year 1952, 
and I am going to insert a table that will have the precise figures on it. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 80.) 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I came up in the day of the old dinner bucket when 
a schoolchild soon learned to take a nail and make a bunch of holes 
in the top so that the food could get a little air, and prevent the 
sweating of it, and all of that, and occ asionally now in these later 
years, I have an opportunity to sit down and enjoy one of these school 
lunches in the district I represent, and I think that the progress has 
been not only phenomenal, but I think it has been good. I am inclined 
to think that the increased nutrition, and the increased answer to the 
needs for food that are provided by these school lunchrooms compen- 
sate for the cost to the Federal Government. I personally hope that 
the program can go on to the end that we can have an efficient school- 
lunch program all over the country. 

Now, the next thing that I want to inquire about is the new appro- 
priations for research and education. It is my understanding that 
that program will result in Alabama, for instance, in the addition of 
about 30 people, that is 29 or 80 people to the cooperative extension 
staff which is charged with disseminating the findings, the research 
findings of the experiment stations in Alabama. I have heard that 
it will cut down perhaps by a year the time in which those research 
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findings are made available to the farm families of Alabama. I have 
been very much for that program. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Coke, whether or not it is the feeling of the 
Department that the research and education program may come in 
for some expansion yet over and above what we have experienced 
thus far. 

Mr. Coxe. Again we are in about the same position that we were on 
the school-lunch program. TI can say that it is being considered. 
My personal opinion is that it is justified that we continue to gradu- 
ally increase these funds up to the point where we can continue to 
show that the additional funds result in a good investment for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Exxiorr. My feeling again is that that program of education 
probably should be expanded a great deal. I feel that our principal 
chance in America to whip our “farm problem—one of the principal 
avenues of attack—is this business of research and the dissemination, 

rapidly, of that research in such a practical manner that the ordinary 
farmer can take advantage of it. 

I have been impressed with this small watershed law that we have 
going now, and this extension of irrigation to all of the States of the 
Union. 

Mr. Coxe. The Water Facilities Act, you mean ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, and those things which when we have discovered 
a practical means of bringing the benefits and results of those acts 
to the actual farm operator, they themselves will do a great deal. 
They will be a part of the process. That is, whether it is education or 
not, they will be a part of the process of solving problems that beset 
the American farmer. 

In those fields, I feel that we should have some further expansion. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Coke, I believe you said the graduate school is 
conducted without cost to the Federal Government. You receive no 
funds from the Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. Coxe. We receive no funds; that is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, from what source do you recruit the instructors 
in this graduate school, from what sources? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, the instructors are mostly people of recognized 
knowledge and skill in the various fields. Most of them do come from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are they employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, or other Government agencies. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are they paid out of school tuition receipts for that 
service ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, they receive quite a modest pay for their 
teaching. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is all that work done after their regular working 
hours ? 

Mr. Wuee er. Yes, the classes start about 6: 10 p. m. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, your administrative officers of the school, are 
they on a full-time basis with the school, or do they also serve as em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture? 
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Mr. Wueeter. The administrative office consists of a director and 
assistant director and a registrar, and other key people; and they are 
full-time paid employees of the graduate school and paid from the 
{uition income of the school. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do they have any connection whatsoever with the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wueeter. Only through the board of directors which is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do they receive remuneration from the Department 
of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Wuee ter. No, the board of directors receive no pay. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do they participate in any of the retirement pro- 
grams of the Government ? : 

Mr. Wueeter. Not by virtue of their service on the board of direc- 
tors. They are usually officials of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well now, could you explain that? 

Mr. Wueeter. I have the list of the general administration board, 
and it is on the first page of the catalog. 

Mr. Lanprum. We are not talking about that; we are still talking 
about the full-time school administrators. 

Mr. Wueeter. I am sorry; I misunderstood you. 

They are not Government employees in any way. I believe that, as 
any other private employee, they participate in social security, regular 
social security that any employee would participate in. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do they enjoy any of the civil-service-status pro- 
visions? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, the full-time officers and employees of the grad- 
uate school are in the same position as officers or employees of any pri- 
vate institution. 

Mr. Lanprum. I notice on page 6, at the bottom of the page, of the 
current catalog, that a statement is made that in addition to a large 
library. in the Department of Agriculture, containing more than half 
a million volumes on both agricultural and nonagricultural subjects, 
students have access to other libraries, and so forth. 

Now, who is responsible for the selection of those nonagricultural 
subjects available to those students, or in the Department of Agricul- 
ture library? Who selects those volumes? 

Mr. Coxe. You are talking about the books in the library—— 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have a catalog before you? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. On page 6 there, this statement is made— 

In addition to a large library in the Department of Agriculture, containing 
more than half a million volumes on both agricultural and nonagricultural sub- 
jects— 
my question was: Who is responsible for the selection of those volumes 
deposited in that library ? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, the librarian, of course, would be the one immedi- 
ately responsible for that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is your librarian a full-time employee? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. He or she is not an employee of the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Coxe. The librarian of the Department of Agriculture is an 
employee of the Department of Agriculture. There is also a library 
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service and information officer in the graduate school who is not a 
Federal employee. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, do they select these volumes, or are your vol- 
umes selected chiefly by your Department of Agriculture librarians? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, the 

Mr. Lanprum. Whose library is this? Let us answer that. Is it the 
Department of Agriculture’s library or the graduate school library ? 

Mr. Wuee er. I believe what this paragraph means is that people 
studying in the graduate school of course have available to them the 
Department of Agriculture’s regular library. 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand that. But I want to know whose li- 
brary it is. 

Mr. Wueeter. That library belongs to the Federal Government, 
and any individual can use it. 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand. Now who is responsible for the selec- 
tion of the volumes in that library ? 

Mr. Wueeter. In the Department of Agriculture library ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. That is the librarian. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is your librarian for the Department of Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, naturally. 

Mr. Lanprum. And these volumes are not selected, then, necessarily 
by the full-time employees of your graduate school ! 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. I want to join my neighbor from Alabama in talk- 
ing about this school-lunch program just a little bit. I cannot see that 
the school-lunch activities of the Department of Agriculture have 


we to do with education, as we think of it, in the teaching proc- 


ess, or the teaching philosophy. 

I do see how it has an ancillary or supporting part of our educa- 
tional program and it could be a heavy influence on the individual 
child, his health, and whether or not he was able to receive what they 
were trying to teach him. 

I think perhaps we might be doing ourselves a greater service by 
building up this program to help develop the boys and girls in the 
school-lunch program than by some of these other services that we 
are referring to here. 

I never did punch any nail holes in my lunch basket, but I have 
eaten a good many cold biscuits and meat and eggs for lunch, and I 
join Mr. Elliott in saying these warm lunches I see in the schools 
I visit today are certainly an improvement. But I do not believe it has 
anything to do with our educational process in the sense that it is an 
influence on what we teach. 

That is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Coke—— 

Mr. Lanprum. I have one other item I wanted to ask about. These 
bulletins that are made available by the Department of Agriculture 
for distribution by Members of Congress to their constituents on sub- 
jects related to farming or agriculture in general; are the costs of 
those bulletins included in these items that you list on page 5 here? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, they are included. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then you actually use your Congressman as a means 
of diffusing this information you gather from research to the people; 
is that right ? 

54173—55——7 
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Mr. Coxe. That is one way of stating it, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. I had an entire class of vocational agriculture come 
to my office in Jasper last week and deliver about 40 postal cards re- 
questing bulletins that you had numbered on your index. 

Do you feel that the educational activities of the Department of 
Agriculture should be summarized and reported on to some central 
agency of the Federal Government, say, for instance, the Office of the 
Commissioner of Education ? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, I do not know that I have any opinion regarding 
that, because it would depend on what the purpose was and what the 
results of that were. If it helped in coordination of activities and we 
could see some real good purpose, that would be fine. But just to be 
reporting, we have too much of that at the present time. 

Mr. Lanprum. I agree with that, but for the benefit of those who 
are charged with making the laws, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, do you think aa it would be valuable to 
the Congress for a central agency to have available for Members of 
Congress the extent to which the Ditartment of Agriculture engages 
in education and the cost of it and the extent to which some other 
agency of the Government engages in education and the cost of it, 
rather than be compelled to go, as we are going here this morning, 
to each arm of the Government? 

Mr. Coxe. It might be. If first you could decide on a definition of. 
what is education, it could be that such reports would be very fine. 

Mr. Lanprum. We are at variance this morning as to what is edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Coxe. I thought you, myself, and some of the rest of you were 
not at variance. 

Mr. Lanprum. Perhaps we are not all of the way, perhaps we are 
at variance sometimes; but we are not all in agreement here as to 
what constitutes education and what does not constitute education. 

Would you think that the Office of the Commissioner of Education 
would be the proper place for such information to be reported in and 
deposited and kept on file? 

Mr. Coxe. I do not believe that I am in a position to give a valid 
opinion on that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you familiar with the bill introduced in the 

83d Congress, H. R. 5691, calling for an annual report by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, regarding educational activities carried on or 
under the supervision of or with the aid of the executive branch of 
the Government ? 

Mr. Coxe. I am not personally familiar with it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you, Mr. Wheeler? 

Mr. Wueeter. I am simply aware that there was such a bill, and 
that is all. About all I know about it is the broad description that 
you read. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any feeling about the bill ? 

Mr. Wuee ter. I have not given any real thought to it, sir. I feel 
as Mr. Coke does, that if there is a real value to such reporting, we 
certainly would not object. to making out such reports. I think one 
of the problems this committee is wrestling with right now is to settle 
on a workable and acceptable and logical concept of what is education, 
insofar as it affects our activities. 
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That is what we have tried our best to present to you—what we 
in the Department consider to be the educational programs of the 
Department. Ina sense we have reported on those, both as describing 
them and giving the figures for 1955 here this morning. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all I have. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Coke, I think someone said that the college or the 
graduate school in the Department of Agriculture was not being 
conducted at Government expense. I was a little surprised at that 
because you have just said that the library facilities are available 
to the students, and certainly the rent, the light, and the heat is all 
available at Government expense, and the auditorium, and, | take it, 
the classrooms, where the students meet, are Government classrooms: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Coxr. Yes, you are right. 

To be accurate, our statements should say it did not get Federal 
money but there are these expenses, which is quite right, the use of 
the libraries and the buildings, and so on. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, when the graduate school uses the scientists, the 
employees, and the officers of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it is the same as using the buildings, the light, the heat, and 
library, and other facilities that belong to the Government, because 
those teachers have to take time to prepare their lessons. If they 
teach an hour in the evening, according to school theory and practice, 
they spend at least 3 hours or perhaps should spend 4 hours preparing 
for that hour of teaching. 

How can you say this is not at taxpayers’ expense ? 

Mr. Coxe. If we said it was not at Government expense, then we 
were inaccurate. Our statement should have been that it receives 
no direct Federal money for its support. 

We readily admit that there are certain contributory costs, or 
whatever you wish to call it, that do come out of Federal costs. 
Now, the instructors are not supposed to use their worktime either 
for the preparation or teaching. That is supposed to be on their own. 
Whether that is fully followed out or not, 1 have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Gwinn. You know it cannot be followed out. 

Mr. Coxe. Not completely; no. 

Mr. Gwinn. And this graduate school is supported indirectly at 
least by taxpayers, is in competition with the taxpaying institutions 
in the vicinity of Washington. I think that you have 5,000 students 
in the United States Department of Agriculture graduate school and 
you are educating them at taxpayers’ expense in competition with 
American University, George Washington University, and other 
universities in the vicinity, are you not? 

Mr. Coxe. I do not know what difference, if any, there is in the 
tuition cost in the graduate school of the Department of Agriculture 
and these other universities. Nor do I know what the actual com- 
petitive situation is. 

Unfortunately, if we had been aware of your interest in the graduate 
school, we would have had someone here who was more familiar 
with it than I have been. I have been pretty distant from the graduate 
school in my stay with the Department. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no interest except what I hear. We do not 
hear about a great many of these things unless you tell us. I did 
not know that there was such a thing as a graduate school a month ago. 
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How much of an appropriation all told does the Department of 
Agriculture now spend per year? Or how much will it spend in the 
year 1955 % 

Mr. Wueeter. For the fiscal year 1955, the annual appropriation 
for regular activities totals $732,831,650. That figure does not include 
the loan funds of REA and Farmers’ Home Administration. I have 
those separately, if you want them. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does it include anything in the field of loan funds 
at all, in the drought disaster loans or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Wueeter. ‘The figure I gave was the amount of annual appro- 
priation carried in our regular appropriation act, plus any supple- 
mentals. It does include the administrative expenses of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion; it does not include the disaster loan revolving fund. 

Mr. Lanprum. That figure then includes the cost of the items you 
list on page 5 of your statement here ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, it is true, then, that those items are almost 
entirely educational activities or services? 

Mr. Coxe. The ones we have listed; yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And nothing else? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And are those activities the primary purpose of the 
existence of the Department of Agriculture? Were those services 
developed pursuant to the statute creating the Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Coxe. These educational services, and the research work and 
education work, was the initial purpose for which the Department of 
Agriculture was set up. Since that time we have been given regula- 
tory activities to do and we have the commodity stabilization work 
to carry on which you know is enormously expensive and complicated ; 
so these various types of activities have been added on and on and on, 
and they have gotten away from the basic reason for the establish- 
ment of the Department of-Agriculture, that was, research and 
education. 

May I say this: We are one agency that for the last two budgets ap- 
proved by the Congress has received far more money than we asked 
for. In other words, what I am trying to say is that there are certain 
activities which this administration felt could very well be reduced 
or dispensed with and the Congress has seen fit to restore or add to 
some of these items that we did not propose. 

Mr. Lanprum. If the chairman will yield a moment, let us look 
on page 5, Mr. Coke, at the Soil Conservation Service particularly. 
That is on page 5 of your statement. Now the amount of money ex- 
pended in this has no relation whatever to the amount of money that 
might have been paid by some other department of the agricultural 
service for soil-conservation payments to our farmers. This is purely 
an educational service, is that correct ? 

Mr. Coxe. This $132,000 of the Soil Conservation Service is only 
that educational phase of the Soil Conservation Service. That has to 
do primarily with the payment of these extension conservationists in 
these various States. ° 

Now, the appropriation for the Soil Conservation Service itself 
amounts to nearly $60 million. Now let us not get that confused with 
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the agricultural conservation payments. I think that you were re- 
ferring to that. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the reason I came to that point, and I wanted 
an explanation of it in the record. 

Mr. Coxe. In addition to the technical assistance rendered by the 
Soil Conservation Service and its educational work there is the agri- 
cultural conservation program service or the program for making 
direct payments to farmers for carrying on certain conservation 
practices. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, in your $60 million appropriation to which you 
refer there—— 

Mr. Coxe. For the soil-conservation service, you mean ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. Do you pay out of that $60 million the salaries 
of the technicians that the Federal Government employs and stations 
in the various counties over the United States ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir; for soil conservation service employees, sta- 
tioned throughout the various counties of the States. 

Mr. LanpruMm. Then just briefly, what do you do with this $132,000 
that you list here as an expense of soil-conservation service? 

Mr. Coxe. In our definition of education we have said that the 
extension type of education is the main phase of education for the 
Department. The Soil Conservation Service contributes to the salary 
in various States, that is, 22 States and Puerto Rico, for extension 
conservationists, and these are people that are doing educational work. 
Most of the $132,000 that we have listed here is for that contribution 
of the Soil Conservation Service to the Extension Service for these 
specialists. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, why are you confined to 22 States? 

Mr. Coxe. Those are the States in which we have these cooperative 
employees. In other States, the State may bear the total cost of the 
extension conservationists in that State. It is a different arrangement 
that you might have with the various States. 

Mr. Lanprum. We are still not referring to the soil-conservation 
technicians ? 

Mr. Coxe. No; those are people that are in the Extension Service 
to do totally an educational job. 

Mr. Lanprum. In that field you are active in the whole 48 States? 

Mr. Coxe. In that field we are active in the whole 48 States although 
the Soil Conservation Service may not in all States contribute funds 
for this. But we are active in all of the States and Territories. 

Mr. Lanprum. And included in that $60 million is payment for 
educational work, or technical advice and supervision which comes 
under the category of education, and also the payments for certain 
benefits they might receive for engaging in soil-conservation practices. 

Mr. Coxe. I will have to correct you on one point. The $60 mil- 
lion of the Soil Conservation Service is almost exclusively, except 
for the $132,000, for the supervision of and employment of the tech- 
nicians who are assigned to the various counties of the States; that 
is to give technical assistance to the farm people on their conservation 
problems. 

We have in the agricultural conservation payment program $250 
million for next year for payments to farmers for conservation prac- 
tices on their farms. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Now we are getting what I am after. That is what 
I am interested in. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it took us a long time, Mr. Coke, to get around 
to the tremendous gap between one concept of education which would 
cost us $250 million and another concept which costs $132,000. 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I think from the point of view of this committee 
it is perfectly obvious that we are not interested in narrow defini- 
tions of education. This is a department set up to disseminate infor- 
mation and collect it, and to spend time ascertaining when research 
is education and when it is not education seems to me to be somewhat 
a waste of time. It is education pertaining to education if it is any- 
think at all; is it not? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I would like to get back to some of the broad 
figures here. 

The Department of Agriculture, which is set up to disseminate and 
collect information, % is how m: ny dollars again? Let us get these fig- 
ures again. 

Mr. Wueerer. The annual appropriations for regular activities for 
this fiscal year is $732,831,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is quite apart from any loans through the rural 
electrification or through the commodity credits or through crop 
insurance or home loan advances. 

How much would all of that amount to besides the $700 million ? 

Mr. Wuereter. The new authorizations for loan funds for rural 
electrification, rural telephones, and Farmers Home Administration 
loans for 1955 were $363 million. With respect to crop insurance, the 
gains or losses on that program are financed from its capital funds, 
which were made available some years ago, and there is no new au- 
thorization for that this year. 

Mr. Gwixn. But the capital funds are gradually decreasing ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, there was a loss on crop insurance estimated 
this fiscal year, I believe, of dround $4 million. As for Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support operations, that would have to be 
expressed in terms of the realized losses of CCC. 

Mr. Gwinn. How much is appropriated for these supports? Do 
you have that figure? 

Mr. Wueeter. The last session of Congress restored the capital 
impairment of CCC in the amount of $550 million, representing the 
impairment of CCC capital during the fiscal year 1953 on the basis 
of the Treasury appraisal required ¢ at that time. 

CCC loses are reimbursed by Congress on the second successive year 
after they occur. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you prepare your budget, and you come to Con- 
gress, you prepare the budget for all of these items, do you not ? 

Mr. Wuereter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. As the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you make out what you think the Department 
should have to cover the expenses, personnel, loans, losses, and what 
not, is that not right? 

Mr. Wuereier. Yes. When the budget comes to Congress, it is the 
President’s official budget. He has made or approved determinations 
based on representations made by the departments to him. 
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Mr. Gwinn. These things that we are doing now originated, I take 
it, in the beginning, in the United States Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Coxe. Or in the Congress. 

Mr. Gwinn. Or in the Congress; yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. They are all based on authorizing legislation, and 
the level for any given year is the issue that is presented 1 in the budget 
and settled by the C ongress each year. 

Mr. Gwinn. But the origin of the idea, or the procedure, comes 
always from the Department, does it not ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I think it is largely true that over the years, enact- 
ments of Congress, perhaps more often than not, are based on rec- 
ommendations from the executive branch. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that when Congress gave you more money than 
you asked for, that is some evidence that your information, educa- 
tion, and propaganda is more effective perhaps than you intended 
it to be. 

Mr. Wureter. I did not mean to lead to that conclusion; no. 

Mr. Coxe. We were honestly feeling it was less effective. 

Mr. Gwinn. You find it just as hard to reverse as the Congressman 
does when we start to receive hot lunches in the district. 

When you say, Mr. Coke, that you recommended a $15 miilion cut, 
in what other respects have you recommended a reduction of function 
and expense in line with the general program of reversing the trend, 
if there be such ? 

Mr. Coxe. We have several projects having to do with regulatory 
activities of the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
States. It is our belief that many of those can be better handled by 
the States, because many of them are relatively local problems, and 
to have the Federal Government in them merely adds to the con- 
fusion and does not do anything except to provide some additional 
money. So we had recommended that some of these cooperative 
projects, regulatory projects, be decreased. We made a recommenda- 
tion for a reduction in the budget of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Our basis for that was that in our reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture we were able to eliminate seven regional offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service, and that as a result of those eliminations, 
even though we gave to the States additional personnel, we were able 
to show some reductions in the costs of the operation of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

We also felt that in that service it was possible to have just as 
good administration and more efficiency if we consolidated some of 
the area offices. Each State was divided into a number of areas. 
And we felt that if we just enlarged the areas a little bit that we could 
save $1 million or a little over. 

It would not at all affect the quality of the work, or the amount 
of work that was being done. So we made some reductions in the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

In the Farmers’ Home Administration we recommended some 
reductions as a result of internal reorganization within the Farmers’ 
Home Administration and indicated some savings there. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was that not a temporary operation that was designed 
originally to come to an end in 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Waerrer. During the depression period when the forerunner 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration was making grants. I believe 
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that was considered largely temporary. However, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration Act of 1946 established the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration to administer several permanent loan programs that had 
been passed by the Congress such as the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, now known as the farm-ownership program, which, due to recent 
enactments, we expect will get largely over to an insured-mortgage 
program. That involves the use of private financing rather than 
direct public loans. Also the so-called production and subsistence 
loan program was codified and reenacted by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration Act of 1946. 

Those are the programs now being carried on by that Agency, 
rather than the grant programs that we had reference to in earlier 
years. I think those were always conceived of as an expediency just 
like relief. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that money being reduced or are the appropriations 
being reduced from year to year or what is happening to them? 

Mr. Wurexer. In the subsistence-loan program, the pressures have 
been such for those loans that they have not been reduced; as a 
matter of fact, Congress increased that by $5 million this current 
fiscal year. Of course, those are loans, and the repayment record is 
good. 

In order to get such a loan, the farmer must be able to show that 
he could not get credit elsewhere. As far as the farm-ownership and 
water-facilities loans are concerned, very recent legislation is such 
that we are very hopeful that they will get entirely over on the basis 
of the use of private capital, insured, rather than direct loans by 
the Federal Government. We expect that the Federal loan funds 
for those two programs, therefore, can be reduced. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then you regard that as somewhat in answer to my 
question to Mr. Coke, that you are making at least some effort to 
reduce this and do away with these temporary devices for relieving 
situations that ought to disappear? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. How about this crop loan; is that not a joke in your 
own department ? 

Mr. Coxe. Which loan is that? 

Mr. Gwinn. The crop insurance to protect wheat from pheasants, 
corn from mice, and all of that sort of thing. 

Mr. Coxe. I can assure you that that has given us grave problems, 
because the areas in which crop insurance has been most popular are 
the areas where the risks are exceedingly high. So unless it is put 
on a basis of wider participation, you just ‘cannot make the thing 
pay. 

Now, we are trying to get it on a basis where it would carry itself, 
and whether we will be successful or not, I do not know. You see, it 
has been considered an experiment up to now. It has been a long- 
time experiment which we do not feel was actually an experiment. 
We need to try to get it on some more sound basis than it has been 
or it cannot work without a very large amount of subsidization. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that not another case where Government is in busi- 
ness that no private enterprise would enter at all? 

Mr. Coxe. They are certainly not in the field. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are not in that field of insurance? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right. 
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Mr. Gwin. Is that a function of the United States Office of Agri- 
culture, that the Department itself projected, or is that something 
that Congress put over on you? 

Mr. Coke. Not being around when that happened, I do not know. 

Mr. Wuerecer. Mr. Chairman, the earlier crop-insurance program 
that went on in the late thirties and very early forties, as I recall it, 
attempted to institute a nationwide crop-insurance program. The 
losses were heavy. And as I remember, the Congress itself took 
the initiative in liquidating that program along about 1945 or 1946. 
Then the following year, and on the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, a new Crop-Insurance Act was passed on an experimental basis, 
which authorized the Department to try to set up a crop-insurance 
program that would demonstrate whether such a program could be 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That was in 1949, was it not? 

Mr. Wueeter. There was a major amendment in 1949, but the 
experimental program started with the 1948 crop, pursuant to Public 
Law 320, 80th Congress, approved August 1, 1947. 

The act limited the number of counties and the number of com- 
modities in which the experiment could operate. The program has 
been conducted since that time within the limits of the act. 

As Mr. Coke has indicated, one of the most difficult problems facing 
the corporation is some practical means of spreading the risk. Too 
much of the outstanding liability is in high-risk areas. I do not 
think the Department could be in a position to say right now, “Yes, 
the experiment is a success,” or, “No, it isn’t.” 

We are still struggling with it. Many improvements have been 
made under the new manager. The agent system has been instituted 
and the crop insurance is being handled and sold by agents rather 
than through the committee structure of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, because those individuals have other programs to handle. 
Efforts are being made to put it on a business basis to see if the experi- 
ment will work. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield. 

Now, this new crop-insurance law—which I remember very well 
when we passed it—it seems to me that the reports I have seen, Mr. 
Wheeler, indicate that with the exception of last year, every year that 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has made money, has it not? 

Mr. Wuereter. A small reserve of approximateiy $2 million, I be- 
lieve, had been built up before this crop year. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And the losses last year were due to the much-above- 
normal drought, that the country experienced, were they not, and is 
that not the fundamental reason for it? 

Mr. Wueeter. Certainly it was a major factor; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And of course, as long as we continue to have these 
abnormal droughts, the Corporation may continue to lose money. But 
if those weather phenomena change, the structure is such now that 
based upon the experience of the years 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
as I recall, it has made a small amount of money each year. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Coke, let us get away from any narrow 
definition of education. Bear in mind that the fundamental purpose 
of the Department of Agriculture is to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation. That is its purpose for its existence. Bear in mind that 
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education from our point of view has to do with anything pertaining 
to education or supplementing education, or the dissemination of 
information, or propaganda or information. 

Using the broadest definitions possible of education, dissemination 
of information, and propaganda, what would you estimate the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spends! 

Mr. Coxr. You have given us a hard question. It would seem to 
me, as I think I intimated earlier, that if you take, as you have 
requested, a broad definition of education, not only the actual educa- 
tion, but everything pertaining to it, I am inclined to think that you 
would include most of the activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think so, too. 

Mr. Coxe. So it all depends upon what kind of a definition you 
want to devise here for education. Certainly there is just as much 
education in the commodity stabilization program as there is in the 
school-lunch program, and the REA program is just as much educa- 
tional if you take this broad viewpoint of education. 

Then I would be inclined to think that you just would take the whole 
Department of Agriculture and say that its purpose was for the acquir- 
ing and dissemination of information, and everything we do is in that 
line, even though you have to go kind of around the bush to relate it. 

But strictly on the standpoint of education, we think the definition 
that we have arrived at here is a more realistic definition of educ: 
tion than to just open the field. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I am sure that you admit that we get more edu- 
‘ation out of the formal classroom than we get in it / 

Mr. Coxe. I think that that is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is through the press and through the radio and 
through meetings and all sorts sof things? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. When the Department of Agriculture presents its 
arguments and releases those arguments to the press, they appear in 
the debates in Congress supporting the price supports of beef or corn. 
Do you not think ‘that that-is highly educative in its character? 

Mr. Coxe. There must be some instruction and enlarging of some- 
one’s concept of the problem which is in your broad definition, and 
it is certainly education. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you accompany that argument with a giveaway 
program like they do on the radio, that intensifies the educational 
value ; does it not ? 

Mr. Coxe. Well now, I am not quite so sure of that. It intensifies 
some interest, but whether it is an intensification of the educational 
value, I wuold leave to some of the people in the field of education 
to answer. 

Mr. Gwinn. At least you get a listening audience ? 

Mr. Coxe. That is right ; you get a listening audience. 

Mr. Gwinn. What happened when the beef growers took a vote 
and refused to carry on the program of price supports for beef, and 
in what way was the Department of Agriculture involved in that 
controversy i 

Mr. Coxe. There have never been price supports on beef. When 
the cattle producers have said to the Secretary, “We do not wish to 
have price supports,” and that has come from a very large majority 
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of them, there has certainly been an educational process over a num- 
ber of years that has gotten them to arrive at that conclusion. 

They had to understand a lot about the economics of not anty the 
livestock industry, but their relationship to other agricultural indus- 
tries in this country to eome to that conclusion that ‘that was best for 
them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did the Department of Agriculture not argue in favor 
of continuing that program in beef? You were buying up surplus 
beef; were you not’ Was the Government not purchasing beef at 
one time ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. Perhaps what you are referring to is ceilings on beef, 
the price ceilings, and we advocated that price ceilings on beef be 
eliminated, and they were very soon after this administration took 
office. 

Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Gwinn. I am referring to the vote that the beef producers took 
which I thought was a vote to throw out the Government control or 
ceilings or supports of beef prices. 

Mr. Coxe. No; because we have not had supports on beef prices. 

Mr. Gwinn. What did the beef producers do when they took this 
national vote? 

Mr. Coxe. I do not know of any national vote. 

Mr. Gwinn. It was 2 years ago. 

Mr. Coxe. If it were taken, I do not recall any such vote. 

Mr. Gwinn. How did the potato growers give up their price sup- 
ports ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. They did not give it up; Congress took it away from 
them. 

You see, Congress actually enacted legislation that would prevent 
any price support on potatoes, unless marketing quotas are in effect, 
as a result of what the Secretary and myself have called the potato 
fiasco, which is not liked by certain people. 

Now, there have been referendums on wheat and on cotton, because 
those are required by law. 

Mr. Gwinn. What does the Department of Agriculture do in those 
situations, when the votes are being taken and questions arise as to 
whether there should be supports ? 

Mr. Coxe. We have tried to be exceedingly careful in not attempting 
to influence the vote. We have been putting out factual information ; 
that is, the pros and cons, both the advantages and the disadvantages, 
whether they vote for or against a wheat. referendum, for instance. 

I am sure that you would find as you look over the material that is 
put out that it has been just as factual and unbiased as it is possible 
to do, so that the people can arrive at their own decisions based on the 
facts in the case. We have not tried to influence them. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is wholly educational in one way or another? 

Mr. Coxe. In your broad sense of education, it is; that is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I might have a question. 

T would not like to have the record show that the Department of 
Agriculture during this administration has not supported indirectly 
or directly beef prices, because Mr. Benson bought considerably of 
the canners and cutters, and took out of the market numerous cattle 
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that were being starved because of the drought disaster in the cattle 
countries. That was done down in Texas; and to that extent you have 
supported the prices. 

Mr. Coxe. Insofar as this beef-purchase program is concerned, but 
the actual price supports on beef was what I was referring to, and we 
did not have that. _ are quite right. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Government became the customer for a large 
amount of beef. And that, in effect, constituted price support. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes; and the reason for that was because of the drought; 
that there was such a marketing of beef that everything would have 
gone bad in the beef market had we not taken these off the market. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much, Mr. Coke, Mr. Wheeler, and the 
other gentleman who appeared from the Department of Agriculture. 
You have been very patient in your answering. 

The meeting will adjourn at this point and reconvene at 2 o’clock. 


The witness at that hour will be Mr. Oliver Caldwell of the Office of 
Education. 


(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. the same day.) 

(The following statements and documents were submitted for the 
record at a later date by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as a part of Mr. Coke’s testimony :) 


During the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1954, that committee requested some information 
on the graduate school. This letter appears on page 2027, part 4, of the appro- 
priations hearings for the fiscal year 1954: 

APRIL 17, 1953. 
Hon. OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hunter: This reply to your letter of March 5, 1953, addressed to 
Mr. Ear! Coke in reference to the graduate school of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has required more time than we anticipated, owing in part to the advisability 
of having the assembled information checked by the director of the school, who 
has just returned to Washington after a temporary absence. This unavoidable 
delay is regretted. 

Regulations governing the graduate school are issued periodically by the Secre- 
tary. A copy of the most recent issue, dated February 21, 1947, is enclosed. 

The graduate school, founded in 1921, is an unofficial agency of this Depart- 
ment and is under its general supervision and direction, but receives no appro- 
priated funds. The Secretary of Agriculture appoints the general administra- 
tion board of the graduate school, which employs its director, assistant director, 
and treasurer. The director employs the other members of the graduate school 
staff. The general administration board also formulates the general policies 
of the school and generally supervises its administration. The administrative- 
staff members of the graduate school are not employees of the Department of 
Agriculture and are not paid from the Department’s funds. At the present, 
the administrative staff of graduate school includes 9 full-time and 3 part-time 
persons. All of these employees are paid from tuition received by the school. 

The administrative staff of the graduate school is assisted by a number of 
voluntary committees which advise it in regard to curriculum and the selection 
of teachers. These advisory committees rarely meet oftener than twice a year 
for periods seldom exceeding 2 hours. At present, these committees include 
some 200 persons drawn from most of the agencies of the Government. All 
members of these advisory committees serve without pay. 

The graduate school does not have any full-time faculty members. Its faculty 
consists of approximately 300 individuals, most of whom teach 1 or 2 courses 
a year. All of the graduate-school classes meet after official hours, and the 
teachers are paid from funds derived from tuition. A list of employees of this 
Department who either teach in the graduate school or serve on its committees 
is enclosed. Of the employees listed, 86 serve only on committees, 69 serve 
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only on teaching staff, whereas the others—29—-serve in both capacities. You 
are correct in your statement that the graduate school receives no appropriated 
funds. The Department of Agriculture, however, supplies the school with a 
small amount of office space, some office equipment, and, of course, the utilities 
used by those offices. The Department also permits the school to use its avail- 
able conference rooms and offices for after-hours classes without charge. This 
assistance, consistent with the regulations, is provided to the graduate school 
by the Department under the authority of the act of May 15, 1862 (R. S. sec. 520 
(1878), 5 U. S. C. sec. 511 (1940) ), the joint resolution of April 12, 1892, 27 Stat. 
395, and the Deficiency Appropriation Act of March 3, 1901, 31 Stat. 1010, 103¢ 
(20 U. 8S. C. sec. 91 (1940) ). 

The costs of operation, other than those covered by facilities and resources 
supplied by the Department, are borne by the graduate school. They include 
administrative salaries, teachers’ salaries, supplies, equipment, some custodial 
services, postage (except interdepartmental mail service), travel and subsistence, 
library books, and publications. 

Tuition fees constitute the source of 95 percent of the operating funds available 
to the graduate school. Returns from investments and from the sale of textbooks 
constitute the other 5 percent. 

The graduate school does not grant degrees, nor is all of its work graduate. 
Some is distinctly less than graduate. Many of the courses which the graduate 
school offers are of a kind not usually given by colleges and universities in this 
area. These courses offer specific training for a given type of Government work. 
Other courses are organized to meet an immediate need of the Federal service and 
are not offered on a continuing basis. Still other courses, while approximating 
the offerings of educational institutions in this area, are provided by the graduate 
school to employees who presently would not qualify for entrance to a degree- 
granting institution. Finally, while certain graduate-school courses may dupli- 
cate offerings by other institutions, our policy is to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

In planning its curriculum the graduate school cooperates with the educational 
institutions of the area as fully as possible. An example of such cooperation is 
the cooperative arrangement made by the graduate school and the University of 
Maryland under which certain resources of each institution are made available 
to students of both. The dean of the graduate school of the University of Mary- 
land is a member of an advisory committee of the graduate school. Another in- 
stance of graduate school cooperation with other educational institutions is its 
cooperative internship program with the land-grant colleges and universities, 
which is not yet as large as we should like to see it, but is developing. Under this 
program, postgraduate and postdoctoral personnel in the land-grant institutions 
are afforded when possible opportunities for research and other experience in 
the Department of Agriculture. This program is being developed by a committee 
from the land-grant colleges and universities and the graduate school. The 
graduate school also draws some faculty members from the local educational 
institutions and students sometimes are sent to it from them. 

More than 90 percent of the graduate school students are in the Federal service. 
Graduate school classes are open to the public insofar as facilities permit. The 
graduate school does not encourage the enrollment in its classes of persons seek- 
ing degrees. It refers them to degree-granting institutions. Some 40 percent of 
the graduate-school students already have degrees of some kind and few of the 
other students are interested in obtaining degrees. The emphasis of the grad- 
uate school is on training for Federal service, not on liberal arts or professional 
programs. 

The graduate school throughout its 32 years has been a useful adjunct of the 
Department of Agriculture and has been the source of good training for thou- 
sands of employees of this and of other departments and agencies. It is regarded 
as an employee activity which has merited continued encouragement. 

Your interest in the graduate school is appreciated and I trust that the infor- 
mation supplied herein has answered the questions asked in your letter. I shall 
be glad to supply additional information on the graduate school if you desire it. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


The Executive order of October 13, 1905, did not establish a general prohibition 
against teaching in schools and universities on the part of Federal officers and 
employees. The order, however, does prohibit teaching which has the effect of 
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giving special preparation to any person or classes of persons for the examinations 
held by the Civil Service Commission. Under existing regulations employees are 
prohibited from engaging in any form of outside work which would interfere with, 
or be inimical to their official duties. The current regulations of the Department 
with respect to teaching are, as follows: 


TITLE 8S—PERSONNEL 


SECTION 5. TEACHING OR LECTURING BY EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT 


2034. Purpose.—It is the purpose of this section to prescribe the conditions 
under which permission may be granted to employees to accept employment out- 
side the Department as teachers, instructors, or lecturers in any school, college, or 
university, whether public or private, while they are still employed by the De- 
partment. 

2035. Policy.—It is the policy of the Department to grant permission to em- 
ployees to teach when such teaching duties will not interfere with the effective 
discharge of the employees’ official duties. No employee of the Department shall, 
however, become a member of the faculty of any educational institution or deliver 
a regular course of lectures without permission. The policies and conditions 
contained herein do not prevent the participation of employees as instructors in 
in-service training programs in connection with their official duties. However, 
such in-service training programs are subject to the restrictions on the instruc- 
tion of applicants for civil-service examinations that are specified in paragraph 
20388. 

2036. Authority—Executive Order 8390, dated April 11, 1940, and Executive 
Order 9367, dated August 4, 1943, constitute the authority for, and specify certain 
prohibitions from, granting permission to employees to teach. 

2037. Delegation of Authority—(a) Delegation to the Director of Personnel.— 
Authority is hereby delegated to the Director of Personnel to grant permission to 
employees to teach or lecture. This authority may be redelegated. 

(b) Delegation to agency heads.—The Director of Personnel hereby delegates 
to heads of agencies the authority to grant permission to teach or lecture. Heads 


of agencies may further delegate the authority. The authority is subject to the 
conditions contained in this section. 


SUBSECTION 1, TEACHING AND INSTRUCTION 


2038. Conditions that must be met before permission may be granted.—Ap- 
proval may be given to requests from employees for permission to teach or in- 
struct only when the following conditions are met: 

(a) The requirements relative to employees engaging in outside work must be 
observed. (See paragraph 2010, this chapter.) In addition to these requirements, 
no special tour of duty outside of official hours may be arranged as an accommoda- 
tion to an employee, in those cases where the proposed instruction duties will oc- 
eur at times that fall within the official hours of the administrative workweek. 

(b) No officer or employee shall directly or indirectly instruct, or be concerned 
in any manner in the instruction of, any persons or classes of persons with a view 
to their special preparation for the examinations of the U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission or a Board of Examiners. In cases relating to the instruction of appli- 
cants for the Commission’s examinations, it has been held that teaching by Fed- 
eral officers or employees is prohibited if— 

(1) The particular school or university holds itself out as offering courses 
specially designed to prepare students for civil-service examinations; or 

(2) The course itself is specially designed to train applicants for civil- 
service examinations, or is so closely related with the subject matter of a 
civil-service examination that it has the effect of specially preparing persons 
for such examination; or 

(3) The official duties of the employee concerned give him access to civil- 
service examination material or require him to assist in the preparation of 
examination questions. 

(c) If the granting of permission to teach involves a period of extended leave 
without pay the requirements and standards contained in chapter 30 must be 
observed before the request may be approved. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Gwinn. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We have as our first witness this afternoon, Mr. Oliver J. Caldwell, 
Chief of the International Education Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Caldwell, tell us a little about yourself and where you come 
from and how long you have been in the Department. 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER J. CALDWELL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Catpwe tt. I shall be very glad to, sir. I came originally, I 
think, from your part of the country. I am part Mohawk Indian, and 
my people helped to settle the Mohawk Valley in northern New York. 
I was born in China, of missionary parents, and I have lived and 
worked in a good many different parts of the world. 

During the war, I served in the Army in the Far East, and eee 
I left the Army in 1946 I have been in the Federal Government, 
years in the Department of State and 2 years in the Department a 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are by birth and by experience fitted for inter- 
national work, I should say. 

Mr. Catpweti. Thank you, I hope so. 

Mr. Gwinn. How long have you been in the United States Office of 
Education ? 

Mr. Catpwet1. Two years, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And prior to that, you were where ? 

Mr. CaLpwe tL. Six years in the Department of State. I helped to 
set up some of the international educational programs in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you like to proceed with your statement, Mr. 
Caldwell? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Thank you, sir. With your permission, I should 
like first to offer a small correction on the testimony of Commis- 
sioner Brownell yesterday. I have discussed this with the Commis- 
sioner, and I am sure he has no objections. According to page 40 
of the testimony Mr. Riggs asked the Commissioner if certain pro- 
grams were still the responsibility of the Office of Education. Mr. 
Riggs said (at the bottom of p. 40) “international exchange 
program for teachers, trainees, and students?” and Dr. Brownell an- 
swered “Yes.” Well, before Dr. Brownell came to the Office of Edu- 
cation, the entire student program had been transferred out of the 
Office of Education, so with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to offer that correction because it is contrary to fact. 

Now, with your permission, I should like to add another to the 
series of charts the Commissioner showed you yesterday, this one 
showing what the Office of Education does in international affairs. 
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, CONTRACT. 
| JNCTIONS: 
STUDES oF eDucaTion EDUCATIONAL 


& 


ALUATION OF 3000-4000 977 FROM 60 COUNTRIES 


Basically, there are two types of functions in international education 
which are carried on in the Office of Education. The first are those 
functions that relate to legislation by Congress in which a specific 
responsibility has been placed on the Office of Education. Now, those 
responsibilities are relatively small in volume at this juncture, but 
we think they are rather important in quality. They involve, for 
example, making evaluative studies in education in certain countries 
overseas. Later on, perhaps, I might go into that in more detail. The 
evaluative studies have become rather important because this Govern- 
ment is spending quite a lot of money in assisting various other gov- 
ernments in the development of their educational programs; further- 
more we are bringing into the United States many thousands of for- 
eign educators and students and teachers, and people at various levels 
in various areas of education. 

Our educational institutions find it very difficult, sometimes, to know 
how to treat these foreign visitors, and at what level they should be 
placed in comparison to our own educational system. 

As a service to our educational systems, therefore, we do carry on 
this practice of making evaluative studies of comparative education. 
Furthermore, at the request of the American institutions of learning, 
about 3,000—sometimes the figure runs nearer to 4,000—credentials a 
year are submitted to us by registrars and other educational authori- 
ties with the request that they be reviewed and evaluated so that an 
American institution will know where to place or whether or not they 
should in fact accept a foreign applicant. 

I think I am correct in saying that last year those applications 
and credentials came in 40 languages. They were handled by three 
specialists in the Office of Education. They have a competence in 
languages and a knowledge of foreign education. 
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Then, too, we have been operating a clearinghouse of information 
for veterans and for the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Both of these are statutory functions. What happens in relation to 
veterans is roughly as follows: An American GI after leaving the 
Army decides he would like to carry out a special course of study 
in a certain institution overseas. The institution applies for permis- 
sion to enroll this GI. The particulars relating to the institution are 
sent to the Office of Education, and the particular course of study 
which the veteran proposes to follow overseas is then evaluated by our 
experts in relation to comparable courses of study in the United States. 
The obvious virtue of this from the standpoint of the veteran and, 
if I may say so, of Congress is that in this way there is some assur- 
ance that the veteran invests his stipend from the Government in some- 
thing which is going to be worthwhile to him later on. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service looks to us for assist- 
ance in evaluating the institutions in which foreign students wish to 
enroll in the United States. 

We are not an accrediting agency. Therefore, when we received 
this responsibility from Congress, we made an agreement with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service that we would accept as 
qualified for a foreign student, or we would recommend as qualified 
for a foreign student, any institution in the United States which was 
accredited for American students. That agreement simplified the job 
enormously. It took us out of any possible position in which we might 
seem to be accrediting institutions—a procedure which we thought 
was not in line with the basic philosophy of the Office of Education. 

There are, however, exceptional institutions which are not on any 
State accredited list, or the accredited list of any church or any edu- 
cational association of any kind. A rather detailed appraisal is some- 
times required of the educational qualifications of such institutions. 
The actual appraisal, I might add, is made by representatives of the 
fe ation and Naturalization Service, following a form which 

ras worked out in conjunction with officers in the Office of Education. 

Now, those are the principal statutory responsibilities at the present 
time in the international area of the Office of Education. However, 
this Government is carrying on a very large number of what seem to 
me, as one citizen, very excellent programs of international education 
in a variety of countries. There are certain responsibilities which 
have been delegated to the Office of Education by the agencies with 
the principal responsibility. For example, the State Department has 
asked the Office of Education to assume the principal operating re- 
sponsibility for certain teacher-exchange programs and programs for 
teacher training in this country, which are financed under the Ful- 
bright program, the Smith-Mundt Act, and several related acts. I 
might add that teachers are only one category of the educational per- 
sonnel who are receiving grants from the Federal Government in 
those programs. 

In technical assistance, the Foreign Operations Administration is 
carrying on in a number of countries—I think it is more than 30 coun- 
tries at this moment—programs in education at the request of the 
governments concerned. The Office of Education has been asked to 
advise the Foreign Operations Administration in program planning 
and in general to act as professional advisers to the Foreign Operations 
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Administration. Furthermore, we have been asked to nominate 
American educators for most of the positions in the foreign operations 
missions overseas. They are called, I believe, United States overseas 
missions. Educators who go over there are generally nominated by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Another technical assistance function which we carry on is the pro- 
viding of opportunities for training foreign teachers in this country, 
who come here at the invitation of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to emphasize 
that we do not try in any sense to provide the actual training for any 
of these people. What we do is to act as an effective middleman or 
clearinghouse between American education and these incoming edu- 
cators. Asa result, during the past year these incoming people ‘under 
both the State Department and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion programs went to the educational systems of all 48 States and 
1 Territory. The actual work and the actual operating responsibility 
for giving these people a view of democracy in action through educa- 
tion are the responsibilities of the local communities and the States. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a brief overview. I thought with your per- 
mission I would make this brief introductory statement. Now I shall 
be very happy to answer any questions that you may have, sir. 

Mr. Rigas. Mr. Caldwell, with how many laws on the statute books 
are you familiar dealing with the subject of international education ? 

Mr. Catpwett. I believe, Mr. Riggs, since 1938, there have been 
16 acts of Congress authorizing the utilization of the personnel, the 
institutions, and the tecliniques of American education for the imple- 
mentation of our foreign policy. However, some of these acts have 
been superseded by later acts. 

Mr. Riees. With how many international independent and sepa- 
rate education programs carried on by the Federal Government are 
you familiar? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is a hard question to answer, Mr. Riggs. The 
State Department is responsible for some very excellent operations, 
authorized by some of the acts which have already been described. 
Then there is a large program carried on under the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration which during the past year consolidated 2 pre- 
viously separated programs, and the 2 programs consolidated with 
those carried out under the Mutual Security Agency and the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. I think those are the correct 
titles. 

Then, there are a series of much smaller specialized activities which 
are carried on ibe some of the other agencies of the Government such 
as, for example, the bringing to this country of a small number of 
foreign students to be trained in the Maritime Academy. Those pro- 
grams are individually small, and I honestly do not know at this 
moment how many of them there are. 

Mr. Rices. In how many of these international governmental pro- 
grams of education does the Office of Education participate? 

Mr. Catpwett. I think that you could get a better answer to that 
by referring to these two reports to Congress. Here is the 10th semi- 
annual report on educational exchange activities. It is submitted 
by the chairman of the United States Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange. It indicates the role which the Office plays. 
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Also, here is a report to the Secretary of the Department of State 
on the operations of Public Law 584, the Fulbright Act. I believe 
also you will find in the reports submitted by the Foreign Operations 
Administration that there are statistics on foreign educational pro- 
grams which we do not possess. 
~ In general, there are two ty pes of programs—one which is designed 
primarily to affect public opinion. Those are the ones which are the 
primary responsibility of the Department of State. Then, there are 
the programs which are designed to raise the standard of living by 
helping people to help themselves and in that w: ay to conquer hunger, 
despair, and poverty, and those things which foster communism. 
Those are the programs which are the principal responsibility of the 
FOA. But the role which the Office plays in these programs 1s really 
quite small. 

Mr. Riees. Do you have any information as to how much in the way 
of Federal funds is spent on these many and diverse international 
education programs ¢ 

Mr. Catpwett. Before I answer that, could I make an addition to 
my previous statement? There are certain categories of people who 
are brought into the United States under these educational programs, 
and I think my previous statement was not entirely intelligible unless 
I mention these categories, with your permission, Mr. Chairman. The 
people who come into this country from overseas are generally either 
leaders—for example university presidents, officials, professors, and 
officials of ministries of education—lecturers and research scholars, 
students or teachers. A teacher is defined, generally, as meaning a 
person teaching in the elementary and secondary schools, and the stu- 
dents are defined, generally, as being graduate students, 
standards. 

Not many are brought in who are not graduate students. 

The Office of Education is concerned only with teachers from 
national schools overseas. That is teachers from American schools, 
or any contact normally with American schools overseas do not go 
through the Office of Education. The number involved is about 1,000 
people, annually coming into this country under our aegis, in which 
we act as contractors for the other agencies, as compared to a figure 
which has been estimated as high as fifteen or sixteen thousand under 
other agencies. 

In that regard, I should like to refer you to a report of the Hicken- 
looper subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That is a very detailed and complete analysis of these activities along 
with the information activities of this Government. 

I am sorry, I rather lost track of your question which I neglected 
to answer. 

Mr. Rices. The question is a very simple one. Do you have in mind 
or can you approximate how much in the way of Federal funds is 
expended annually for these various international programs of 
education ? 

Mr. CatpwetL. Well, as an interested private citizen, I know what 
some of the appropriations are, approximately, but I should be very 
grateful if you would be good enough to refer to the State Depart- 
ment and to the FOA for specific figures. I think it might be appro- 
priate for me to point out that the State Department appropriation 
this year is $15 million, roughly, and that includes both dollars and 


by our 
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nondollar funds. In other words, there are counterpart funds made 
available through the sale of surplus properties. The FOA figure, 
again, depends upon what you define as education. Here is one of 
our principal difficulties. If you define education as meaning those 
programs which employ the facilities and the personnel and the 
institutions of education, then the whole technical assistance program 
is education, and I think the appropriation this year in technical 
assistance is $112 million. I believe that is correct. 

There are certain related activities on which I cannot give you any 
approximation at all. 

Mr. Extxiorr. Let me interrupt to ask a question right there. Now, 
this $112 million figure, is it for what we commonly refer to as point 
4 funds? 

Mr. Catpwett. Well, it is not the total amount. It is that part of 
those funds which are used to help other peoples to apply their skills, 
or the skills which we have, to meet their needs. These programs 
generally rely on American education because it is through the Ameri- 
can educational system that those skills have largely been developed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, we send teachers and professors, and 
people with that type of training and background to teach these skills 
that you speak of, to the countries that we are trying to help through 
the point 4 program. Is that correct? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Forgive me, Mr. Elliott, but that is somewhat of an 
oversimplification of it. We send people who have special compe- 
tencies to help them to do specific jobs. For example, today, I nom- 
inated to the FOA a gentleman who is a specialist in vocational educa- 
tion because such a man had been requested by the Government of 
Egypt to help them set up a system of vocational education which 
would in turn enable them to improve the standard of living of the 
people of Egypt. That, in turn, would make the people of Egypt 
more self-suflicient and would have, of course, the obvious corollary 
advantage of reducing those elements in the population of Egypt 
which might tend to provide good soil for Communist propaganda. 
The point I am trying to make is that it is not an academic program ; 
it is very much a shirt-sleeve program. 

It has been my privilege, Mr. Elliott, to see these programs in opera- 
tion in quite a number of countries, and with your permission I should 
like to say that I am very enthusiastic about them. I think that you 
are getting your money’s worth, both from these and the Smith-Mundt. 
and the Fulbright programs. 

Mr. Exxiorrv. What distinguishes the Fulbright program, for in- 
stance, from the other programs in this field ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Well, basically, the programs of the State Depart- 
ment are intended to make friends and influence people, and basically 
the point 4 programs are supposed to help people to develop some of 
the skills which we have developed by blood, sweat, and tears and 
initiative so that they may help themselves. 

In the long run, any program which helps ar.y people to help them- 
selves should also have the effect of influencing their opinion toward us.. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Caldwell, in that connection I thought the press 
was quite full of evidence to show that their opinions of us seem to be- 
growing worse and worse. I wish you would illustrate how it is that. 
we are beimg so successful over there. 
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Mr. CaLtpweti. With your permission, might I tell you an actual 
story of something that happened in Iran? 

Mr. Gwinn. If it actually happened, you might. 

Mr. Cautpwe Lu. It happened. There is a nomadic tribe in Iran 
which has asked for assistance in developing a school. When people 
live in tents and move from one place to another, they cannot build 
schoolhouses because they would have to leave them behind. What 
happened was that help was given them in training some of their own 
people as teachers. The tribe furnished the tents, all of the furniture 
in the tents, and camels and horses to carry the materials when they 
moved. The role of the United States Government in that case was 
the simple one, and a rather limited one, of helping the Iranians to 
train the teachers and to develop a curriculum. I believe that certain 
educational supplies also were given to them. 

Now, I was not in Shiraz when this happened, but I understand that 
about a year ago the Communists attack ced the point 4 headquarters 
in Shiraz and destroyed it, and that a very short time later news had 
reached the tribesmen in the mountains. A short time after that they 
surrounded the American homes and invited the American men, 
women, and children to be their guests in the hills for a few days until 
things had quieted down. 

That is only one of a great many stories that are quite true, some of 
which I have observed myself. 1 was in the Andes this winter and 
saw how, through this media, we are making friends. I am personally 
convinced that at a very small expense to the Ainerican people through 
the use of education we are helping the descendants of the Inca Indians 
to find a better way of life, and thereby to offset the danger of Com- 
munist control of an area from which we secure a substantial part of 
our tin, various other strategic minerals, and some oil. 

Mr. Riaes. As a specialist in international education, Mr. Caldwell, 
I thought that you might give us some help on this matter of the 
amount of expenditure. Yesterday, Commissioner Brownell told the 
committee that the budget of the Office of Education was $2,900,000. 
Now, I believe of that appropriation $68,500 is allocated to the Divi- 
sion of International Ec ducation, which you head. 

Mr. Catpwewu. That is right. 

Mr. Riees. So that there is at least $68,500 spent on international 
education through the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. During the past year, Mr. Riggs, on a contract 
basis, from Foreign Operations Administration, we also had $223,022 
for personal services, and from the State Department $222,892. Now, 
these amounts, $222,892, for example, provided 40 employees working 
on these teacher programs on behalf of the Department of State. 

That does not include, of course, the grants to the teachers them- 
selves. I could give you the correct amount on that but offhand I 

van tell you that it is somewhat more than $600,000, so that something 
more than $800,000 all told out of the dollar part ‘of the $15 million 
appropriation in the State Department came to the Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Exniorr. Again, what was that, out of $15 million, about 
$800,000 came to the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Catpwet. Yes, about $800,000. It is very difficult, Mr. Elliott, 
to break these figures down because that $15 million is split between a 
dollar appropriation by the Congress and certain moneys which were 
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made available under the sale of surplus properties. Now, those 
moneys are available in 26 countries, and they are not in dollars, but 
under the Rabaut amendment they are included in this total appro- 
priation. But, I repeat, 1 do not consider myself in any sense com- 
petent to give information regarding this State Department appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Kearns. Would that amount include counterpart funds, too? 

Mr, Catpweti. That did not include counterpart. 

Mr. Kearns. How much more of that now is spent ¢ 

Mr. Catpweu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kearns. Who does know ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetx. I would assume the officials in the State Depart- 
ment would have the records. 

Mr. Kearns. We cannot get it from them. These counterpart 
funds seem to be floating around every place. Nobody has any ac- 
count of them, apparently. I understand the embassies do not even 
have to make an accounting of them. 

Mr. Catpwetit. They do not go through our books at all, Mr. 
Kearns, and so I have no idea what they are. 

Mr. Rices. It has been suggested, Mr. Caldwell, that there are 
actuatly $301 million spent for international education. Would you 
give any comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, there are very large programs carried out by 
the Department of Defense, which I did not mention before, and 
there are certain substantial operations carried out by the United 
Nations agencies. ‘That would raise the total very substantially. I 
think the most accurate or at least the most comprehensive description 
I have ever seen is in the reports of the Hickenlooper committee. 

Mr. Kearns. You could not ascertain whether they were really fac- 
tual or not, or accurate ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. That was not my responsibility, Mr. Kearns. I was 
interested in them. 

Mr. Rices. What is the connection, if any, between the activities 
of UNESCO and the United States Office of Education ? 

Mr. CaLtpweu. I am not aware of any direct connection whatso- 
ever. The Commissioner is, I believe, a member of the National 
Commission on UNESCO, ab there is a friendly relationship between 
the UNESCO staff and the Department of State and the staff of the 
Office of Education, but there is no responsibility whatsoever in the 
Office of Education for any activities of UNESCO. But we are fre- 
quently invited to comment on the programs which they propose, 
and we are asked occasionally to nominate Americans for appoint- 
ment to UNESCO programs overseas. I think also I should add that 
we have handled for UNESCO, that is arranged, programs for 
UNESCO, of a certain number of foreign visitors who have come to 
this country. There is a small allocation of about $3,000 under the 
Foreign Operations Administration budget which was added to our 
operating budget to enable us to carry out that function for UNESCO. 

The relationship here is somewhat complex and I hope I have 
explained it fairly. 

Mr. Ri«aes. Is there any relationship between the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Institute of International Education ? 

Mr. CaLpwet1. I am on one advisory committee of the Institute 
of International Education. It has been preparing a handbook on 
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international education which, I believe, is financed by one of the 
foundations. We have friendly personal relationships but that is 
all. 

Mr. Riees. What is the connection or cooperation, if it be that, 
between the Office of Education and the State Department in the 
various facets of international education ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.i. We are agents for the State Department when the 
State Department desires any specific assistance. 

Mr. Riaes. Do you have any relation or connection with FOA in its 
administration of international education ¢ 

Mr. Catpwei.t. We are agents for FOA at the request and invita- 
tion of FOA. 

Mr. Riees. As agents just what do you do? 

Mr. CaLtpwe.ti. We, at their request, nominate American educators 
for specific positions overseas, and at their request we arrange pro- 
grams in American institutions of learning and through educational 
associations and the chief State school officers in this country for 
visiting educators from overseas. At their request, we review pro- 
posed educational programs in other countries. 

Mr. Riees. I think that you have told the committee but 1 would 
like for you to tell us again, in how many countries are we carrying 
on international educational programs at the present time? 

Mr. Catpwe ut. I do not know, sir, because some of those programs 
we have nothing to do with at all. 

Mr. Rices. In how many countries is the Office of Education carry- 
ing on international educational programs of some sort 

Mr. Catpwe.ti. That depends on how many countries are repre- 
sented among the teachers who are brought here by the State Depart- 
ment, and that is still open to doubt because the program is still in 
the process of going on. I would estimate it will run to close to 50 
countries. 

Mr. Riges. What was this figure of 30 countries that you mentioned 
in your opening statement ? 

Mr. Catpwet. Those are countries which the Foreign Operations 
Administration is working in, because you remember you have two 
major operations there, and they do not coincide in all countries. 
In general, the Foreign Operations Administration technical-assist- 
ance programs are to be found in those countries which are in need 
of economic assistance. 

Mr. Rices. How do these countries get into the program, the FOA 
program ? 

Mr. Cautpwett. I think that you could get that information better 
from a representative of the FOA, but I do not think that they would 
mind my saying that the FOA programs strictly in the fields of 
education are requested by another country and in most areas it is 
necessary for the other country to put up substantially more money 
than the American money that goes into a given operation. 

I have seen some of these programs in which the ratio of American 
money—TI cannot give you an exact figure—was not more than $1 
to every $10 expended. Throughout the Latin American area, it is 
my understanding that the other country normally must put up $3 
for every $1 that we put up. 

Furthermore, the education part of the program must be related 
to a total national program. Ifa specific project costs a given amount 
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of money, and $3 are put up by the other country and $1 is put up 
by us, actually through this opportunity we are able to participate 
in a program vastly larger than the specific project in which we are 
engaged because they are related to a total national program. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would like to hear the names of some of these 
countries that are putting up $3 to our $1 for help that we are giving 
them. 

Mr. Cautpwe.. I am referring there, Mr. Landrum, only to the 
educational projects. 

Mr. Lanprum. Or in education. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I understand that Dr. Ray is going to testify and 
is scheduled to testify here tomorrow. He is my lene friend and 
associate, and I think that he can give you a list of them. I visited 
some of them with him quite recently, and I think that that condition 
is supposed to prevail throughout the Latin American countries. 

In some of the other countries in the Near East, and in the Far 
East, the stipulation will vary from country to country, but the point 
I was trying to make is that, in general, when you are working in 
this particular area it is my impression that both the State Departinent 
and the FOA have set up some very sound safeguards which are in my 
estimation working quite well to insure a maximum return on whiat- 
ever we produce in the way of money or personnel or goods in this 
particular part of the program, which is all I know. 

Mr. Rices. That is all of the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Did you state when you said you worked with the 
State Department for 6 years, what work and positions you held with 
the State Department? 

Mr. Catpwe.L. Yes, sir; I was first head of the student program 
in the old Division of Exchange of Persons, and then I became head 
of what was called the Federal Programs Branch, and then-later I 
was head of the program-planning staff in the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service before J transferred to the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Kearns. These people that you nominate as an agency to serve 
us in the field of education abroad, what qualifications do you require 
or request of those who are going to represent us abroad ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Mr. Kearns, I made a personal study of that about 
a year ago, and I used about 100 positions which we had been asked 
to nominate people for. I discovered that we had reviewed the quali- 
fications of more than 1,000 people in order to come up with 100 nom- 
inees for those positions. I speak in round numbers, but they are 
roughly correct. 

We get the nominations from State school offices, from colleges and 
universities, from our own specialists in the Office of Education, from 
the principal educational associations, and I think the general standard 
has been very high. 

Mr. Kearns. Do they have loyalty checks? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes; complete. 

Mr. Kearns. Is there any remuneration that goes with that or is it 
more of an exchange program? I mean these people you nominate. Do 
we pay them out of either the Office of Education or from the State 
Department, or FOA or where do we pay them from? 

Mr. Catpwetu. The people whom [ talked about, nominated for 
positions under FOA, are paid under the regular civil-service scale. 
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Those nominated for positions to the State Department receive grants. 
There is a difference. The people who go under FOA overseas go as 
civil servants; those who go under the State Department program 
receive grants and are not employees of the Federal Government. The 
size of the grants are determined by the State Department and its 
constituent groups. 

Mr. Kearns. Now, the ones out of your office, this 100, what is the 
average remuneration or compensation ? 

Mr. Carpwett. I could not tell you that, sir. I can tell you this, 
that we have made several studies of the remuneration of educators 
overseas, and we have one of them now which has just been completed, 
and it shows that the average salary in different areas oddly enough 
varies. 

We do not set the salary scale. The salaries are set by the FOA, 
but we do advise the FOA if we feel there is any serious discrepancy 
I can assure you that I know of instances in which Americans have 
gone overseas at considerable sacrifice and accepted salaries consider- 
ably lower than what they were making here, but there are other 
instances in which they received higher salaries. 

Mr. Kearns. In your position where you have to evaluate this whole 
program and more or less be its administrator, it seems to me that 
it must be quite difficult with all of this interrelationship and not have 
all of the factual data and having no knowledge of what is the over- 
all amount that is being spent and how all of these different people, 
who filter into this foreign service without any particular agency being 
able to lay their hand on it, to give an answer to everybody. 

Mr. Catpweut. Mr. Kearns, I have no overall responsibility of any 
kind for the program. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, what is your responsibility, then ? 

Mr. Caupwett. As a contracting officer or an officer of a contract- 
ing agency to administer certain small parts of some of the existing 
programs. 

Mr. Kearns. Who administers the big parts, if you just administer 
the small parts? 

Mr. Catpwett. The State Department and FOA and other agencies, 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, is it the purpose of the committee to 
tie up this whole thing now with these other so-called agents that 
are setting up this service abroad so that we could have at Teast some 
idea as to what this overall thing is? 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think we can say we have come to a purpose. 
T had in mind asking him when my turn came where he would go to 
get all of this infor mation. 

Mr. Kearns. That is the thing that is important. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what Congress is trying to do, but I will come 
to that later. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you yield for one question there before he 
leaves that point ? 

Why the different classifications for those going over at the instance 
of the State Department and those going over as civil servants in 
FOA? 

Mr. Catpwett. It grows out of a difference in legislation, the 
initial legislation, and out of differences in purposes in the pro- 
grams concerned. 
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Mr. Landrum, I really do not think that I am qualified to answer 
that, and I think that you ought to get that answer from the represent- 
atives of the agencies concerned. 

Mr. Lanprum. Will you yield further? 

Is the FOA an agency of the State Department ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u, No, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. It is a separate and distinct agency ? 

Mr. Catpweu. Yes, an independent agency. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, when the FOA sends over these instructors, or 
these employees, they go as employees of the Foreign Operations 
Administration ? 

Mr. Catpwe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. They are civil servants of the United States Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Catpwetui. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, the State Department might send one of the 
same classification and that person would be over under a grant from 
the State Department and not as an employee of the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. And participating in similar functions? 

Mr. Catpwe.v. Possibly. But that is not necessarily true. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, again, are you able to give me any reason for 
that distinction or that variation in the classification of people work- 
ing in this field ? 

Mr. Catpwet1. I think there are some good reasons. 

Mr. Lanprum. What are they? That is what I am trying to get. 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, there are different ways of achieving the same 
objective. For example, sometimes an American can go as a private 
citizen into a foreign university and be a very good unofficial repre- 
sentative of the American people. He can do a great deal of good in 
influencing opinion about America. Whereas anyone who went in as 
an official of the Federal Government would be immediately so tabbed 
and certain artificial barriers might be erected in the minds of the 
people with whom he associated. 

Therefore, I think the State Department has actually been ex- 
tremely wise in making a maximum use of private institutions. It is 
my sincere belief that, while this is a complicated program, there are 
generally very good reasons for some of the things that exist in it. 

Mr. Lanprum. I suspect that there must be, or they would not do it. 
But I would like to know what the reasons are. You are not giving 
there here. 

And I want to ask you one other question: Am I to believe from 
what you say that we can send one man over to a foreign country 
as an employee of the Foreign Operations Administration and another 
man over as just an independent contractor, let us say, from the State 
Department, into the same country, and those people recognize any 
difference in the two? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I think that that is correct, depending on the coun- 
try. But I repeat, Mr. Landrum, that I know there are many reasons 
and many good answers for these questions, but again I am not respon- 
sible, and I do not feel I am the best person to answer them. 

Mr. Lanprum. I do not mean to infer that. We are trying to get at 
the truth here. 
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Mr. CaLtpwe.u. Might I give you an example, please, sir? 

There is one country which I have in mind, and which, with your 
permission, I would like not to identify for the record, in which 
Communists right now are making a major effort to win them away 
from any allegiance to the ideals for which we stand. 

Now, in that country a private citizen has a great deal more leeway 
and he is much better able to have a creative influence on public opinion 
than a United States Government official. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, wait a minute. That is exactly where I wanted 
you to go. 

Then answer this question: Do you believe that those people over 
there are going to recognize or are going to see these 2 Americans 
there and distinguish bet ween them, and say 1 is a private individual 
over here voicing his own opinion, and another is an official of the 
United States Government and he is voicing the opinion of the 
United States of America? Are they going to draw that distinction / 

Mr. Catpwei. That distinction is reinforced by some of the ad- 
ministrative devices which have been created, especially in connection 
with the Fulbright program. 

For example, in the twenty-odd countries where there are Fulbright 
programs, there are binational commissions within the countries con- 
cerned which consist of both American citizens and distinguished 
citizens of that country. These binational commissions plan the 
programs and submit them to Washington to the State Department 
and the Board of Foreign Scholarships, so that, specifically, when an 
individual accepts a grant under the Fulbright program he goes over 
under the sponsorship of this binational organization and at the 
invitation of people who represent the top levels, professionally, in 
the country which he is to visit. 

That has had the effect of opening, I think, many doors which 
might not normally be open to one who was a Government employee. 
That is the philosophy, as I understand it and as I have observed 
it in operation, and I think it is a valid philosophy. 

I would not want to give the impression that everything is perfect 
in this or any other operation. I am simply saying that as an observer 
it is my impression that they are functioning pretty well. 

Mr. Kearns. Have you any knowledge of what percent there would 
be of overlapping or conflict among all of these different operations ? 
To me there is no dispatcher, and I cannot find out whether they 
are going eastbound or westbound here, and I wonder if you knew 
about that. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I cannot answer that, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you feel that there is a conflict and overlapping‘ 

Mr Catpwety. Well, let us say that a possibility exists. 1 will 
say this, and I would like to say this for the record, that I know that 
very determined efforts have been made by both ne FOA and the 
State Department, specifically during the past year, to avoid over- 
lapping and duplication. 

I know that the State Department has sent out several officers to a 
number of the countries in which a possibility of overlapping might 
exist, and they have worked to plan a program in such a way that 
they should not overlap. 
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Also, I understand that in some countries committees have been 
set up which have the function of trying to prevent any such over- 
lapping or competition. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Chairman, that is all of the questions I have. 
But I do hope that when we finish this we will be able to take these 
agencies and add up all of the personnel of the foreign service as in- 
dividuals as well as dollars and cents. 

Mr. Gwinn. How about the content of education itself, would you 
like to add that up? 

Mr. Kearns. Definitely, that would be extremely interesting if we 
could get into that. 

Mr. Catpwetu. We are very much interested in that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr, Gwinn. Are you through, Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you familiar with a bill introduced into the 
House of Representatives last year, H. R. 5691, providing for an 
annual report by the Commissioner of Education regarding educa- 
tional activities carried on by or under the supervision of or with the 
aid of the executive branch of the Government ? 

Mr. CauLpwe., Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you familiar with the provisions of that bill? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you in favor of it? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I believe our department did go on record as 
favoring it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you in favor of it? 

Mr. Catpwett. Well, sir, I am not supposed to be concerned with 
that kind of policy. I do not mind telling you as a private citizen, 
yes I am in favor of it, but with this proviso, that there would have 
to be a rather careful definition, first, of what is education, and sec- 
ondly, of just exactly what you mean by reporting. 

It puts anyone in the Office of Education into an extremely difficult 
position when you ask a question like that. There is a common oc- 
cupational disease, both in Washington and elsewhere, whereby peo- 
ple like to grab on to functions sometimes and to build up principali- 
ties. It is extremely difficult to answer any question like that objec- 
tively when one is so closely concerned with something. 

I do finally think it would be most unfortunate for anything to 
happen which would have the tendency of reducing the impact or even 
the quantity of some of the programs with which I am directly con- 
nected. On the other hand, I think a great many things might perhaps 
be done to sharpen the impact and to make them better. 

But I do not think that I know all of the things which should be 
done and should not be done, and I am not sure that I am a person 
who can even answer the question which you asked objectively and 
fairly. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean, to have a question like that, put to a man 
in business, is like asking him if he would like to increase his busi- 
ness, and the answer is pretty likely to be “Yes,” is it not? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. And the answer might be very unfair, be- 
cause it might not be an objective answer. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Caldwell, if you were in the position that 
we are, trying to find out what is going on in the various departments 
and agencies of Government, which may be called education, informa- 
tion, and propaganda, where would you go to find out all that is going 
on and what is being spent and what is being taught ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I think the answer to that is that I would go 
to the agencies to which I was appropriating funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you then be sure that you were getting all 
of the agencies that were in the business of education, information, 
and propaganda ? 

Mr. Catpwewu. Well, sir, again that is a question which I simply 
cannot answer. I am sure that the people involved would give the 
information that you requested. I think one of the principal dif- 
ficulties here lies in semantics. It is a definition of terms. There 
are some people who include in the term “education” functions which 
other people would not include. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think for our purposes, though, we have been using 
those terms in the broadest possible sense. This morning one of the 
witnesses indicated in the | ema of Agriculture that in the 
broadest sense, their whole Department was in the business of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Cautpwetu. I think there is a good deal of truth in that. I 
think that it would be a mistake, Mr. Chairman, to assume that any 
of the people, certainly those with whom I am working, have any in- 
terest in preventing facts from becoming known. 

For example, in connection with Mr. Landrum’s question, Mr. Lan- 
drum might be interested to know that in the international area, the 
State Department has been trying for 2 or 3 years to establish in the 
Office of Education a clearinghouse of information regarding edu- 
cational programs overseas. The State Department has been to the 
Bureau of the Budget and has secured certain small amounts of money 
to enable the Office to set up machine records of people who come to 
this country. 

Now, I mention that because it is one aspect of what I assume you 
have in mind, Mr. Landrum. There has been no attempt of any kind 
on the part of the State Department, I know, to do anything but make 
those figures available. However, again the State Department has a 
responsibility for only a part of those programs. 

fr. Gwinn. Well, just name those agencies or departments of 
Government that you happen to know about, that are in some way or 
another engaged in education, dissemination of information, or the 
issuance of propaganda. 

Mr. Catpweti. You mean overseas, sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. Overseas, particularly, yes. 

Mr. Catpwewi. Well, the State Department, the United States 
Information Agency. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where is that? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is an independent agency. 

Mr. Gwinn. United States Information Agency ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that in Washington? 

Mr. Cautpwett. Yes. The Foreign Operations Administration. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is headed by Mr. Stassen ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. And the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Is the United States Information Agency a Govern- 
ment-supported institution ? 

Mr. CatpweLu. Yes, sir, that is the organization which is most com- 
monly associated with the Voice of America 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the Voice of America? 

Mr. Caupwet. Yes. And then there are a group of smaller pro- 
grams, such as certain activities which are carried on under the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are they broken down in your mind so that you can 
give us the names of them ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I can give you the names of some of them, but it 
would not be an exhaustive list. It would include the UNESCO, 
ILO or International Labor Organization, because they are working 
down in the field of vocational education, and the FAO or Food and 
Agricultural Organization. 

Mr. Gwyn. Is that affiliated with the Department of Agriculture, 
or is that a separate agency ? 

Mr. Catpwett. It is a United Nations’ agency. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the United Nations’ group now that you are 
giving? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes. And the Economic and Social Council and 
the United Nations’ Children’s Fund, I forget the precise title. 

I think those are probably the principal ones. 

Then in the Federal Government, there are some very useful smaller 
program such as that under the aegis of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are carrying on foreign education, too? 

Mr. Catpwetn. Well, they have prec isely the same relationship to 
the FOA in the field of health and medicine that the Office of Educa- 
tion has in the field of education. But it is my understanding that 
they also have the responsibility of inviting to this country certain 
doctors from overseas to participate in activities in the institutes of 
public health. 

Now, again, I am away out of my competence in this, so that I can- 
not give you any accur ate information on it. 

Then there is the small maritime-academy program which has been 
useful in establishing similar standards of seamanship among the 
merchant marines of the other American republics. Also, I think 
the program has had a very good psychological effect on them. 

Now it is my impression that there are a few smaller operations, but 
those are the principal ones that I, at least, am acquainted with. 

Sut again. Mr. Chairman, it would depend on your definition. You 
gave a amy broad one; therefore, I have listed a number of agencies. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

In order to find out what they do, what they expend, ol what they 
teach, we would have to go to each one of those separate agencies 
or departments; is that right? There is no coodeanied source of 
information on the point that you know of? 

Mr. Catpweu. No, sir. 

And I repeat the only effort that I know of to establish a coordina- 
tion has been at the hands of the Department of State, and there it 
has been a matter of establishing a machine record clearinghouse of 
the foreigners who participate in the program. That clearinghouse 
is at this juncture quite incomplete because it has in it only certain 
records submitted by the Department of State and certain much more 
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restricted data submitted by the Foreign Operations Administration. 
But there is no substantiative analysis of any kind there. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do these agencies or departments, in their official setup 
having to do with education, have any board of trustees or official 
body that has to do with policy or with the determination of what 
shall be taught or who shall be hired to teach or do these agencies have 
any institutional character surrounding them like you have in a 
school board in our educational system, for example / 

Mr. CaLtpwe.u. Some of the programs have secured the services of 
some of the best informed and ablest leaders of public opinion and 
educators in the United States. 

For example, the Fulbright program is under the overall authority 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships which consists of 10 members 
appointed by the President. Then Public Law 402, the 80th Con- 
gress, the Smith-Mundt Act, set up 2 advisory boards, 1 an advisory 
board on educational exchange, and the other an advisory board 
on information. I think there have been certain advisory boards, 
which I know little about, which have on occasion advised what was 
ea the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are these appointments of boards or trustees subject 
to approval of Congress in any way, do you know / 

Mr. Carpwet. I have nothing to do with them, sir, and I cannot 
answer that. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you function in the Office of Education in 
determining policy of what you do in the field of education, particu- 
larly in hi andling the foreign business? 

Mr. Catpwett. We do not have a great deal to do with policy, Mr. 
Chairman, because the basic policy considerations are decided before 
these programs come to us. 

Mr. Gwinn. You act in a contract capacity altogether in dealing 
in foreign affairs? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. On the other hand, our advice is frequently 
sought. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the overhead expense of operating your office 
with regard to the total amount spent, about, in percentage ? 

Mr. Catpwett. It is high, because it is a small operation. I would 
say roughly in relation to the amount—I will have to give you two 
figures, Mr. Chairman, because I have to balance it first of all against 
the actual number of dollars involved, and the, secondly, dollars plus 
an estimated amount of counterpart currency. 

I would imagine that in the programs which involve counterpart 
currency, probably our overhead runs close to 15 percent, and if you 
exclude the counterpart currency, it will run nearer 25 percent. 

I am balancing administrative funds against only the administra- 
tion of grants which again is the most unfavorable foot that I could 
put for ward because in addition to the grants there is an advisory 
function and, also, we do play a major role in recruiting personnel 
which would not be possible to count against a grant figure. 

I would guess that a fair statement would be that our overhead. 
against the total programs with which we have anything to do, would 
run more than 10 percent, and I frankly think it is too high. But it is 
a small operation and, as in any business, the smaller the operation 
the higher the overhead is likely to be. I have run such a program, 
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and I have seen such a program run on very much smaller percentage 
than that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any information about the overhead per- 
centages in these other agencies you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I do not think that I am competent as a person to 
answer that question. I think that you should get that from the 
agencies themselves. : 

The cost of operating these programs will vary enormously accord- 
ing to a number of factors. If you are interested, Mr. Chairman, I 
would be happy to tell you some of the factors involved there. 

For example, if you work through a private agency which will 
provide a large amount of free services, then the Government does not 
have to pay a corresponding amount of money. Now, we never pay 
for any of the services which we get from the chief State school 
officers, and yet the chief State school officers in 46 States during 
the past year—I am speaking from memory, Mr. Chairman, but I 
think that that is correct—contributed very substantial free services 
because they felt it was benefiting the school systems in their own 
States. 

On the other hand, if it had been necessary for us to pay out of 
appropriated funds for the kind of services which we received there, 
the cost would have been very much inflated. When I said that I felt 
that the cost was upward of 10 percent, I will tell you frankly that 
there are no complete figures against which we could balance our 
administrative costs, and that is only a guess. 

I would further say that I think our figures would probably be 
just about the best in the business. I know that a report was prepared 
last year by the TCA, Technical Cooperation Administration, which 
analyzed the cost of handling trainees who came into this countr 
under technical assistance programs. It was very interesting, and 
was very proud of the fact that the Office of Education and the 
United States Public Health Service were at the bottom of that 
list. 

Mr. Gwinn. You spoke favorably of what you had observed abroad 
of the work of the United States Office of Education. And what 
other offices and agencies work abroad did you have a chance to 
observe ? 

Mr. Catpweti. The United States Office of Education cannot be 
properly said to have any work abroad because we act only as the 
agent of the State Department and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 

I was trying to say that I have observed the operations of both of 
those agencies in the countries which it has been my privilege to visit. 
It is my conviction that the United States taxpayer is really getting 
his money’s worth, in general, out of those operations. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are there any other questions from any of the 
members ? 

Mr. Kearns. These men whom you nominate to send abroad, do 
they get some of their living expenses paid, or allowances, while they 
are overseas? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Those who go for the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration receive all of the allowances which they are entitled to under 
the appropriate foreign service ordinances. 
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Mr. Kearns. There is no difference between any of your other 
personnel ? 

Mr. Cautpwe ut. It is precisely the same. 

I am very grateful for your kindness, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
that you are doing a very important job, and I wish you all success 
in it. 

I think that you will find as you get deeper into these programs 
that they are in fact very worth while and should be encouraged. 
There is no doubt that they can be improved and strengthened and I 
do not think that you would find anyone in ee who is con- 
nected with them who has any idea that they are perfect. 

But they are serving, I think, an extremely useful function because 
through them we are affecting the minds of a great many people and 
we are helping them to help themselves. And the overall cost to us, 
as compared to any kind of a military operation, is negligible. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask in that connection, on what theory you think 
the Federal Government under our constitutional concept of govern- 
ment can tax the people to carry on this work? Is it a military 
measure, or an educational or charitable measure, or where do you 
classify it? 

Mr. Caupwet. In the first place, I do not think that we should 
spend any tax money for anything which does not directly benefit the 
taxpayer. That may be a rather conservative viewpoint, but it is my 
personal viewpoint. 

But as a soldier who has served quite a while overseas, an ex-soldier, 
excuse me, I feel there are alternatives which are superior to shooting. 
And as a device for strengthening our foreign policy position or 
implementing our foreign policy, I believe the Congress has in at 
least 16 different instances since 1938 decided that it was in line with 
constitutional procedure. 

That, again, Mr. Chairman, is not a question which I am in any posi- 
tion to comment on. I think it is much superior to and much less 
expensive than certain other alternatives. 

Mr. Gwinn. In your mind, is it a military or defense measure? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I would say it is a defense measure in the kind of 
world in which we live. Any time that we can find a way to develop 
sound and effective cooperation with other people, and thereby make 
it impossible for the Communists to move in and take over, I would 
say that that is a defense measure. I so regard it. Any time that we 
create a climate of public opinion which preserves to us the accessi- 
bility of certain vital supplies, I would say that is a defense measure. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you think that the Renate is going to take the 
money from the taxpayers to support this work? Congress must know 
what the work is and what is being taught and what is being done, just 
like any other board of trustees should know, for what the taxpayers’ 
money is being spent. 

Mr. Catpweww. Certainly, — excellent reports are being made. I 
have two of them right here to which I referred before. 

I know that there are also other reports. But what they are, I am 
not able to comment on. 

These reports, I think, are quite excellent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Might they be identified for the record ? 


54173—55——_9 
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Mr. Catpwe.i. They are House Document 294, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, dated January 14, 1954, letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, Department of 
State, LOth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Activities ; 
end House Document 365, 83d Congress, 2d session, dated April 7, 
1954, message from the President of the United States, Report on the 
Operations of the Department of State under Public Law 584. 

Now, of course, these are only reports on certain parts of the opera- 
tions. On this financial business, Mr. Chairman, if you would permit 
me, I should like to mention one specific example of how far a little 
money goes in this kind of operation. 

I visited a group of communities in Iran in which the Government 
of Iran had asked our help in the development of an educational sys- 
tem for the Government of Iran. I asked the question of how much 
money it cost the United States taxpayer in connection specifically 
with the building of public schools there. 

What was happening was that the great majority of the communi- 
ties had no schools at all. That made it very easy for any kind of 
unfriendly propaganda to be spread by word of mouth, and it made 
it correspondingly difficult to spread the truth through the printed 
word. 

Now, we were asked, or this Government was asked to assist in the 
building of these schools. The United States Office of Education sent 
over a school construction export who developed a very simple plan, 
blueprints were made of this plan, and they were distributed to the 
villages. 

I know it is dangerous to speak for the record from memory, but 
I trust my memory to this extent, that I was told that the actual 
cost in dollars and cents of anything which was put in from American 
aid into a 4-room rural school was a ‘little more than $250. 

Mr. Kearns. That is per classroom ? 

Mr. CaLtpweE.L. No, the total amount was $250. 

Now, it is my impression that the effect on the welfare of the people 
of a village, which was before totally without educational facilities 
and which through this cooperative effort secured a school, that the 
effect. on that village from the standpoint of our national interest was 
a very fine one indeed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was that failure to build schools due to a lack of 
funds or lack of ideas? 

Mr. Caupwetu. Lack of know-how and lack of funds. But I do not 
think that anybody has ever advocated that we provide the funds in 
an instance like this. What they are asking for is assistance in know- 
how. They want to know what they can do most effectively with what 
they possess. 

That is happening in countries all over the world today outside of 
the Iron Curtain. It is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, if we help them to 
help themselves, that is the most inexpensive way yet devised to help 
ourselves internationally. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did we send a man to this village in Iran to advise 
with these people about the building of this school ? 

Mr. Catpwety. We sent one American to Iran at the invitation of 
the Government of Iran, the Ministry of Education of Iran, to serve 
with their own staff in the ministry. It was in the designing of a 
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standard plan which would be generally applicable to the conditions 
which existed in something like 20,000 separate communities. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did he go as an employee of FOA ? 

Mr. CatpweE.u. As an employee of FOA, and he is there now as an 
employee of FOA. 

And the last time I checked on it, I think 70 schools had been built 
on the basis of this one master set of blueprints. Now, he went to a 
number of other villages in order to find out what the conditions 
were and what materials were available. But he was serving as part 
of a team and the general problem of inspection of what went on in the 
Luilding of these schools was in the hands of the Iranian Ministry of 
Education. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you arrive at the $250 figure by dividing the cost 
of this man by the number of schools they built ? 

Mr. Catpwe.i. No, sir; I am glad you corrected me on that. 

The man’s salary was not included in that. That was the actual 
crant of certain school supplies, and his salary averaged into the total 
number of schools either built or being rebuilt in accordance with that 
plan would probably add a few dollars to the average cost, but not 
much, because the number of buildings involved, either in new con- 
struction or rebuilding was very considerable. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is travel expense to and from the country borne by 
FOA? 

Mr. Catpweti. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Caldwell, thank you very much for coming and ex- 
posing yourself to some of our ignorance about what is going on. 

Mr. Catpwett. It is a great pleasure and honor, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

I think that is the only witness we have for today. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. At that time we will have as a witness Maj. Gen. Harlan Hart- 
ness, and in the afternoon we will have Dr. Kenneth Ray of FOA. 
Major General Hartness is of the Defense Department. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 3:40 p. m., Thursday, September 16, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, September 17, 1954.) 

(The following tabulation was submitted for the record at a later 
date by Mr. Caldwell as elaboration of his testimony regarding the 
overhead costs of the international education programs conducted by 
his division of the Office of Education :) 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Cost of administering technical training programs 


1953 

Staff : 

I lal cl lil malas he. 

Clerical * : ; 
0 ES ee a ee a 
Funds: 

Administrative ? $31, 572 

Program $582, 740 
SIE I I cass tahoe deci gatininnsns gli aca Ah ities atanatem ania 11 
ON, Eek Bech ase Sictetagds calle sihtaini alba aeermn dina al tice elllag Matic ecaeneiticy 6. 2 
Ratio program to administrative cost percent__ 5.4 


Footnotes on p. 122. 
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Staff : 
Professional * 
Clerical * 


Funds: 
Administrative 
Program $1, 939, 262 
Number of positions 28 
RE ON hi i he a AS ntl chdecktteme aiden clbtnataeel ahi nha deerahedebtelbciunds 
Ratio program to administrative cost 
1 Program officers and staff actually handling program operation. 
2 Includes “Other objects.” 
® Administrative cost exceptionally low due to the fact that staff recruitment did not 


keep pace with rapid program growth. Administrative ratio 1955 fiscal year approxi- 
mately 5 percent. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SrEcIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Ferperau Activities In Epucation, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 429 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gwinn, Kearns, Elliott, and Landrum. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, minority staff director of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; Arad Riggs, counsel to the Subcom- 
mittee on Educational Activities; and Frederick D. Rosenberg, assist- 
ant counsel to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. The meeting will please come to order. 

Our witness this morning is Maj. Gen. Harlan N. Hartness, United 
States Army, Director of the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, Department of Defense. 

General, would you like to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. HARLAN N. HARTNESS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES INFORMA- 
TION AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


General Hartness. Mr. Chairman, I have a fairly brief statement 
which I would like to read initially. 

I am Maj. Gen. Harlan N. Hartness, United States Army, Director 
of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, Depart- 
ment of Defense. I am pleased to appear before this committee 
and provide you with information about the educational activities 
of my Office. I shall preface my remarks with a statement that I am 
not in a position to discuss the educational activities of the various 
services: Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

The charter of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion provides among other things: 


Section 1. The Office of Armed Forces Information and Education will operate 
under the policy supervision of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower 
and Personnel. The United States Armed Forces Institute, the Armed Forces 
Radio and Television Service, Los Angeles, California, and the Armed Forces 
Press Radio and Television Service, New York, New York, will continue under the 
operational control of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education and 
under the administrative controls as herein defined. 

Sreotion 2. The objectives of the Armed Forces Information and Education 
Program are: C. To provide common services and materials by which com- 
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manders may assure for members of their commands educational opportunities 
in subjects normally taught in civilian academic and vocational institutions, 
in order that the individual may render efficient service in his present assign- 
ment, increase his capabilities for assuming greater responsibility and, in his 
leisure time, satisfy his intellettual desires. 

Section 3. The mission of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion is: 


To develop basic plans after consultation with the services, and under 
policies prescribed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower and Per- 
sonnel, to carry out the objectives of the Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation Program. 

To supervise and coordinate approved information and educational pro- 
grams in the United States and overseas commands. 

ce. To prepare, procure, and distribute required information and education 
materials. 

The statement of policy on Information and Education in the 
Armed Forces by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower 
and Personnel, dated July 31, 1953, includes these statements : 

A well-conceived and executed Information and Education program 
can and should be a very important part of the continuing and con- 
tinuous training program in all of our services. All service Informa- 
tion and Education programs should provide for encouraging all 
members of the Armed Forces to take advantage of educational op- 
portunities available to them in voluntary off-duty programs of aca- 
demic, technical, and vocational education. 

In order to carry out the provisions of the charter of the Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education, and to implement the 
policy statement of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower 
and Personnel, the Office of Armed Forces Information and Educa 
tion operates the United States Armed Forces Institute which is lo- 
cated in Madison, Wis., but which is not a part of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

USAFI provides to our service personnel some 290 educational, 

-ational, and technical courses to include the second year of college. 
The listing of the course offerings of USAFI is provided in this 
seventh edition of the USA FI catalog. 

In addition to the courses provided specifically by USAFI, USAFI 
as of today has contracts with 21 colleges and universities spread over 
the United States. These colleges and universities provide by cor- 
respondence to our service personnel college credit courses from their 
own curricula for which the students are qualified by prior study or 
prerequisite courses. For these courses the Government, through 
USAFI, pays for the correction of lessons only. The student pays 
the enrollment fee and the cost of books and materials. 

Mr. Lanprum. General, the sentence just before your last sentence 
there I did not catch. Would you read that again, please? It is just 
before you said, “the student pays for that.” 

General Harrness. For these courses, the Government through 
USAF, pays for the correction of lessons only. 

Mr. Lanprum. I see. Thank you. That is what I did not get the 
words for. 

Will you proceed ? 

General Harrness. Although this is not a part of my prepared 
statement, I believe I should interpolate at this point that the listing 
of colleges in that volume I just gave yon exiatls 21. For this year, 
we do have 21 under contract. Last year we had 33. 
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Now, I shall continue with the prepared statement. 

I shall discuss in order the personnel and the budget requirements 
of USAFI and the enrollment figures. 

In order to accomplish its mission, USAF, including the Director, 
employs 328 civilian personnel and has attached to it from my office 
here in Washington one major from the Army. 

The actual budget for operating USAFI, including contracts with 
participating colleges, and that is the 21 of which I spoke, for the 
fiscal year 1951, was $2,091,708; for fiscal year 1952, $2,490,581; for 
fiscal year 1953, $3,063,690; for fiscal year 1954, $3,472,649 ; and the 
estimate for fiscal year 1955 is $3,043,000. 

Each student who enrolls with USAFTI pays an enrollment fee of 
$2, which is returned to the United States Treasury. For the fiscal 
year 1952, $408,000; for fiscal year 1953, $401,000, and for the first 
half of fiscal year 1954, $216,000 were returned to the Treasury, which, 
in substance, actu: illy reduces the budget costs by a little better than 
four-tenths of a million dollars a year. 

USAFI was organized in 1942. In June of this year, a small cele- 
bration was held to recognize the 12th year of USAFT’s operation, and 
at the same time to honor the three millionth enrollee in USAFT, whose 
enrollment occurred at about the same time. 

In other words, over a period of 12 years, there has been an average 
of 250,000 new enrollees a year. During fiscal year 1953, 264,741 
service personnel enrolled with USAFI and for fiscal year 1954, 286,798 
enrolled. 

Since the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education does 
not budget for, control, nor administer the tuition-aid program and 
the programs in the various services for raising the educational level 
of those needing additional education, I respectfully submit that such 
information should be obtained from the various services. I should 
like to point out, also, that neither USAFI nor the Defense Depart- 
ment awards any academic credit for the work accomplished through 
USAFI or the participating colleges. Such credit is granted by ci- 
vilian schools on the basis of recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American Council 
on Education. 

[I shall be very glad to answer, within my knowledge and ability, 
any further questions which the committee may wish to ask. 

Mr. Gwin. Mr. Riggs, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Riaes. General Hartness, you have indicated in your state- 
ment that you are the Director of the Office of Information and Educa- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Riees. How long have you held that position ? 

General Harrness. I took’ that position on May 1, 1953. 

Mr. Riees. What, in general, are your duties as director of that 
office ¢ 

General Harrness. In general, my duties are to operate under the 
general policies as laid down by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel, to establish policies for the operation of 
the information and education program for all of the armed services. 
not actually to operate those programs. 

Mr. Riees. Will you tell the committee what you mean by the 
information program of the armed services ¢ 
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General Harrness. Well, initially, let me say that I may categori- 
cally divide this program into two parts, the information phase of 
it, and the education phase of it. It is believed that our service per- 
sonnel must be informed, and they must be kept abreast of what is 
going on in the world, which is a part of the educational business 
also, that in this information process we use various mediums placed 
into the hands of commanders, furnished by our Office, so that they 
better can keep the service personnel informed. 

Incidentally, if I may, 1 would like to give to the members of the 
committee a copy of this pamphlet and its supplement—Armed Forces 
Information Pamphlet No. 1. These documents provide to the com- 
manders in the field the type of information material which we 
provide all the services. 

Let me please call your attention to the fourth page in this book, 
which gives the statement of policy of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, as of July 31, 1953, then Dr. John A. Hannah. As you will 
notice, our information materials are divided or comprise a number 
of different types of items. The Armed Forces Talk, the Armed 
Forces Information Pamphlet, Fact Sheets, Pocket Guides, these 
guides being small books provided to men going overseas to a given 
country, or a given area, and which give them not only information 
about the country but also include much valuable conduct advice. 
Then, we provide special pamphlets as they are needed, posters as 
needed, films, maps, news maps, Armed Forces clipsheet which comes 
out of the Armed Forces press service in New York, news pictures, 
and transcriptions from our radio service in Los Angeles. 

That, briefly, is what the information portion of the program does 
and the material which is provided by our office to the services. 

Mr. Rices. Would you characterize this information program as 
orientation, indoctrination, propaganda, or something else? 

General Harrness. I definitely will not classify it as propaganda. 
Orientation, indoctrination, yes. We have studiously and maticu- 
lously stayed away from propaganda in our broadcasts and in our 
published works. 

Mr. Riees. Do you have a definite date or is there a definite date 
when it might be said that this information program was started in 
the Armed Forces? 

General Hartness. Yes. This information program was initially 
started in the Army, and the Air Force was then a part of the Army, 
back in 1941. 

Mr. Rices. Now, you have indicated that there is a difference be- 
tween the information program and the education program as you 
have set it up, and you referred to it sometimes as the I. and E. 
program. Is the information program of the Armed Forces pri- 
marily for officers or enlisted men ? 

General Harrness. The information program of the Army is for 
all personnel, for the defense forces, for all personnel in the defense 
forces. 

Mr. Riacs. It is not primarily for enlisted men? 

General Hartness. I presume that you might say that in the final 
analysis it is the enlisted men as such who are the ones who are 
brought together and get this specifically. 

Mr. Riees. You spoke of Dr. Hannah in your testimony. Is there 
in existence, to your knowledge, other than that statement by Dr. 
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Hannah, any statement or directive from the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the mission and 
basic policies of the Defense Department’s information program ? 

General Harrness. There have been from time to time. I do not 
have them with me, but there have been various pronouncements. If 
I am not mistaken, the initial program was set up by directive from 
the then Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall. There has been, 
to my knowledge, no specific White House directive. There has been 
by the present President in his speeches strong support of such a 
program. 

Mr. Riaes. Such a directive, if there is one, or should be one, I 
assume would come either from the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Harrness. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Riaes. Or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Harrness. The whole question, please. 

Mr. Riaes. Such a directive or statement of policy, if there is one, 
would come, I assume, from the President, the Secretary of Defense, 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Harrness. That is correct. It may not be in writing. I 
am quite sure I am on firm ground when I say that Mr. Eisenhower 
has orally spoken to his Secretary of Defense and Dr. Hannah about 
this matter. 

Mr. Riees. You, however, are directly responsible for the conduct 
of the information program in the Armed Forces ? 

General Harrness. For the policy upon which that program is 
based, and for the preparation of certain common materials. The 
implementation of the program itself rests with the services. 

r. Rices. Does the information program in the Armed Forces 
differ from post to post under different commands? 

General Harrness. I am going to answer that question this way: 
Yes. But I think the detail from the Army point of view preferably 
should come from an Army witness. The Army, and I am saying 
this from my knowledge of their activities, the Army does quarterly 
issue a directive of what is known as phased minimum standards 
which must be met by all personnel. Those phased minimum stand- 
ards incorporate in them definitely information required to be given 
their personnel. 

Mr. Riees. Are there available adequate records of the field opera- 
tions of the information program of the Armed Forces so that the 
program may be evaluated ? 

General Harrness. In my office there are not. As I have stated 
before, the implementation of those programs rests with the various 
services. Iam sure that you will find that the Army, for instance, by 
its inspections, determines whether or not the program is being im- 
ames and wherein its strength lies, and wherein its weakness 
ies if there be such. I think it is only fair to say, Mr. Riggs, that in 


ony program ersonalities play a large role. 
. Ries. Is the information program of the Armed Forces con- 
cerned with ideological conflicts in the world, or does it deal primarily 
with up-to-the-minute information, or current events? 

General Harrness. It deals with both. If I may refer you to this 
information pamphlet on page 10 under “Materials Listed by Subject 
Area,” I invite your attention to the major subjects. They are “Citi- 
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zenship,” “International Affairs,” “Communism,” “The Mission of the 
Armed Forces,” “The Individual Service Person.” 

Then we come over to these pocket guides of which I spoke, Getting 
Along in a Foreign Country, which specifically deal with that area 
to which the service personnel is going. 

I might state, also, that at the moment we have published six pam- 
phlets of You and Your U. S. series, which are citizenship pamphlets. 
The first of these is the Declaration of Independence, Freedom and 
Responsibilities is the second, and Your Representative in Govern- 
ment is another, and the Constitution is another, and Your Loyalties is 
another, and The Bill of Rights is on its way. These providing for 
people in the services a library, for discussion hours, as well as for 
reading material. 

We have a series on communism. The first one of these has gone to 
the printer, of which there will be probably eight different pamphlets. 

We have another series on world events, particularly with reference 
to strategic areas, their importance to the United States, and our 
importance to them. All of these build into the serviceman a better 
appreciation of his responsibilities as a serviceman and as a citizen, 
not only while in service but afterward. It also gives him or will give 
him in addition to these communism Armed Forces pamphlets which 
we have published, a better understanding of that major enemy which 
we are confronted with today, international communism—what it is, 
what it means, what it is trying to do and what it intends to do, and 
how it is operating in the United States, and how it is operating in 
other countries. 

The world events will also bring him better into focus on why we 
are, as we are, as defense forces, employed ‘almost worldwide. 

Going back in a way to your basic or original question, our infor- 
mation program is better to inform the serviceman of his responsi- 
bilities, of his duties, of his place as an individual and as an American 
citizen, not only in America, but in the defense of the free world. 

Mr. Riecs. Would you say the objective of the information program 
of the armed services is primarily military ? 

General Harrness. That is a question which is a little difficult to 
answer as put, I am afraid, Mr. Riggs. Definitely it has a military 
purpose, and it has a fundamental purpose of making of this man a 
more understanding, or this woman, a more understanding person, 
and a person who can better appreciate what is going on in the world 
today, and as a consequence make of him a better citizen not only 
today but when and if he returns to civilian life. 

The objective of the information program is twofold—military and 
civilian. 

Mr. Rices. Who evaluates the information program of the armed 
services ? 

General Hartness. The evaluation that we make of it is made by 
our research group. Studies are made from time to time, and we have 
a tentative study or interim study on one of these You and Your U. S. 
A. pamphlet series, on its effectiveness and impact on service person- 
nel. We plan to continue that, to determine just how effective it is, 
and how well it is accepted, and used by the armed services. 

Mr. Riees. These are in-service evaluations ? 

General Harrness. Yes, our business is entirely with service per- 
sonnel. 
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Mr. Riccs. To your knowledge, has there ever been an objective 
evaluation of the information program of the armed services outside 
of the service? 

General Harrness. There was a study made 3 or 
believe it was. 

Mr. Riaes. Who made this study ? 

General Harrness. The name I know, but I cannot recall offhand. 

Mr. Riees. Was it some foundation ¢ 

General Harrness. It was sponsored, I believe, by a foundation. 
I think it was by the Ford Foundation. I believe that is correct. 
It was done at the request—again, I think I am stating it correctly— 
of the then Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Riecs. Has that evaluation ever been completed ? 

General Harrness. By that particular group, you mean? 

Mr. Rices. Yes. 

General Harrness. To my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Riees. Have you ever seen any report of any kind in connection 
with that study, or evaluation ? 

General Harrness. A final report? 

Mr. Riees. Any report. 

General Harrness. I have seen an interim report. 

Mr. Riees. But you have never seen a final report? 

General Harrness. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Rees. Do you have any recollection as to what the conclusions 
reached in the interim report might have been ? 

General Harrness. I would have to go to the report to be specific. 
I would say that as I recall there are a couple of conclusions made, 
one of which is that the effectiveness of any program, whether it be 
in the information business or whether it be in education is dependent 
a great deal in personalities and upon the teacher, which is definitely 
true in schools and colleges, as well as it is elsewhere. 

Another is that perhaps some better type of material should have 
been produced. Another was, as I recall, that some of the group 
leaders or discussion leaders were not as capable as they might have 
been and there may have been some others, but I am speaking without 
reference to the study. 

Mr. Ries. I understand, General. Thank you. 

Who prepares the material for the armed services for their informa- 
tion program ? 

General Harrness. They are prepared by writers who we engage to 
do a specific job, writers who are, you might say, expert in their 
particular field. Some of it is done within our own office, but we do 
not have adequate personnel to do it all, and we must contract for 
some of it. One of my own officers wrote what I consider an exceed- 
ingly fine piece of wor ‘k on the service unit, to bring the thing down to 
the serviceman, Colonel Dobson. It was more on ‘leadership than on 
the fighting man, and that is being published. S. L. A. Marshall, 
with whom some of you or all of you may be familiar, has prepared 
one of our pieces of material. 

Actually the You and Your U. S. A. series and the communism 
series were prepared under the auspices of the Ford Foundation peo- 
ple, who came in and worked with us for about a little better than a 
year actually on that project. But no matter who prepares it, it is 

carefully edited, reviewed in our own office, and it is sent to all of the 


4 years ago, I 
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services, and it is sent to the State Department and it is sent to the 
Office of Public Information, and any other agency which might have 
an interest in that particular paper. It is not published until con- 
currence has been procured from all interested agencies. 

Mr. Riaes. Do you consider the present materials adequate for the 
Armed Forces information program ? 

General Harrness. In quantity and in quality, yes. 

Mr. Rices. Is there coordination between the various armed serv- 
ices in their information programs? 

.General Harrness. Completely, no; partial, yes. . 

Mr. Riees. What is the present cost of the information program 
when it is broken down that way? 

General Harrness. May I refer to some figures here? I would like 
to refer to this and I have several copies if you would like to have 
them for the committee. 


Schedule of costs, Armed Forces information and education program, fiscal years 
1951 through 1955 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 


| (actual) | (actual) | (actual) | (actual) | (budget) 





oe I+ 


U. 8. Armed Forces Institute, Madison. ..| $2,091,708 | $2, 490,581 | $3,063, 690 | $3, 472, 649 | $3, 043, 000 
Office of Armed Forces Information and 
IR isc ids 59s eee -| 695, 387 926,360 | 1,502,000 | 1,408,675 | 1,435,000 


Armed Forces Radio and Television Serv- 

ice, Los Angeles__........--..---..------| 2,014,806 | 2,662,449 | 2,217,142 1,753,786 | 1,750,000 
Armed Forces Press and Radio Service, 

New York...---- 106, 983 116, 846 164, 944 168, 131 172, 000 
New York Port of Embarkation 18, 109 0 0 | 0 0 


Grand total 4, 926, 993 


6, 196, 236 6, 947, 776 | 6, 803, 241 6, 400, 000 





Direct Costs 
EDUCATION 


U.S. Armed Forces Institute _...------| (1, 220, 293)| (1,341, 625)| (1, 896, 513)| (2, 247, 143)| (1, 916, 300) 
Correspondence course service. -- : 181, 950 248, 560 281, 325, 725 281, 000 
University course lessons-- --.-...----- 22, 859 65, 000 86, 328 
American Council on Education ra 42, 000 60, 000 
Miscellaneous contractual service __-.--_| 5, 646 45, 000 r 
Printing and reproduction ___- r 1, 513 10, 525 5 8, 687 | 
Educational supplies and materials - -- 966, 325 912, 540 q é 1, 751, 351 

Office of Armed Forces Information and | 

Education (printing) -- -_------- | (104, 389) (76, 147) ¢ (56, 437) 
List of USAFI courses 7, 595 16, 680 680 





' 
Reprint of education manuals.______- 80, 873 


Instructor’s course outline 3, 649 
Nomenclature list - -- - eee ee : 
Study cards 9, 280 | | 
USAFI catalogs 2, 992 4, 265 39, 165 
USAFI materials sehen : 5 nee ecnaretel 15, 000 
Education Evaluation Guide 35i.6dbG aks (83, 500) 


Total education. ..._..- 1, 324, 682 | 1,417,772 | 2,049, 509 | 2, 303, 2, 031, 100 











INFORMATION 


Armed Forces Radio and Television Serv- | 
ice, Los Angeles. (1, 136, 106)| (1, 432,372)| (1, 382, 145)| (1,032, 884)| (1,084, 982) 
Decommercialized programs ‘ 478, 797 641, 372 614, 506 651, 900 656, 000 
Original entertainment program. ..---_. 150, 762 : 102, 121 
Information and education programs-- 317, 686 . 
BOSC DIORTRING nai nme ahoonsde<qn 9, 163 iy 
Shortwave programs 59, 676 
Miscellaneous contractual services 45, 022 
Supplies and materials (75 percent of | 
total) 75, 000 
Leased lines 0 
Armed Forces Press and Radio Service, | 
New York (44, 045) 
Clip sheets and mats-_.--...-.......--- 24, 985 
Photo service 3, 595 
Miscellaneous radio supplies 8, 495 
Art and newspaper supplies i 6, 970 
Wire service__-_- 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Schedule of costs, Armed Forces information and education program, fiscal years 


1951 through 1555—Gontioned 


New York Port of Embarkation-__-- 
Supplies and materials - .-.-._- 
Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education: 
Printing 
Defense printing, St. Louis__- 
Pamphlets, manuals, and bulletins 
Specialized publications 
Training aids__- 
Posters, forms, cards, etc 
Armed Forces talks 
Omer...i. <<. 
Artwork, scripts, etc. 
Maps........- 
Motion picture costs 
Leased lines 


Total information 


Total direct costs..........--....- 


INDIRECT Costs 


. Armed Forces Institute_._-- 
_—— services 
Travel_.....-.- clas utwchnaad 
T ane ‘of things a scald ah 
Rental of equipment. 

Office supplies. - 

Packing, crating, and storage 
plies. mewals 

Repair parts for office machines.....- 

Purchase of equipment -- 

Taxes and assessments. 


Office of Armed Forces Information and | 


Edueation............-. . 
Travel__ yee ; 
Printing—miscellaneous esata eats 
Other costs. 


Armed Forces Radio and Television Serv- | 


ice, Los Angeles -- --- 
Personal services - - 
Travel_. 
Music transcription library... 
Program labels 


Supplies and materials. (25 percent of | 


ta)....,..-- cl atiidtwenaas 

Purchase of equipment BR ADELE i 
Taxes and assessments 
Transportation of things 

Armed Forces Press and Radio Service, 

New York. : 

Personal services -_-.........- atectetes 
Travel 
Newspapers and magazines 
Repairs to equipment 
Miscellaneous supplies 
Purchase of equipment 
Taxes and assessments 

New York Port of Embarkation_-. 
Personal services 
Taxes and assessments 


Total indirect costs. ...............-. 


of sup- | 


Fiscal year | 
1951 
(actual) 


| 
($1, 298) 
$1, 298 


(290, 552) | 
| 15, 308 
242, 406 
18, 760 
14, 078 
| 
(273, 736) 
45, 678 
138, 058 
90, 000 








4 745, 737 | 
3 070, 419° | 


| 

(871, 415) | 
828, 357 | 
3, 289 | 

1, 635 
20, 091 
3,491 | 





8, 595 
307 

4, O87 

1, 563 


| 
(26, 710) 
19, 869 


(878, 700) 
427, 020 
5,713 | 
60, 630 | 
12, 017 


25, 797 
346, 916 | 


46 
(16, 811)| 
16, 792 | 

19 


1, 856, 574 








Fiscal year | 
1952 
(actual) 


($383, 422) 
0} 
124, 622 
12, 684 
13, 368 | 
54, 203 
178, 545 
(437, 804) 
126, 653 
210, 000 
101, 151 | 


307, 148 





coe 


(1, 148, 956) | 
1, 098, 969 | 
4, 549 
1, 829 
25, 994 


: 6, 520° ie 


6, 095 | 


(28, 987) 
24, 211 | 
4, 776 

sit 
| 


(1, 230, 077) 
* 270 


28, 648 | 
660, 545 | 
1, 558 
31, 900 


(63, 296) 
52, 521 
1, 865 
600 





2, 471, 316 | 


a year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1953 | 
(actual) 


1954 


(actual) 


($277, 704) 
20, 838 
45, 675 | 
38, 526 | 


31,040| 


141, 625 
(1, 038, 185) | 
27, 370 | 
179, 675 
1 801, 000 | 
30, 140 


(1, 167, 177) | 
1, 102,777 | 
6, 000 
3, 000 
27, 800 | 
7, 865 


10, 000 | 
~ 2, 200 | 
7, 535 
(33, 115) 
19, 000 
6, 600 
7, 515 


(834, 
507, 142 | 


31, 240 


277,000 | 


1, 615 
10, 000 | 


(87, 944) 
79, 944 





($336, 797 


13, 990 
81, 925 
89, 947 


"30, 321, 
120, 614 
(985, 196) 


27, 432 | 


187, 764 


1740, 000 | 


30, 000 


(1, 225, 506) | 


1, 067, 000 
14, 06 l 


32, 150 | 


2, 597 


11, 641 
518 
23, 342 
8, 949 


(30, 245) 
23, 023 


2, 592 | 


4, 630 


(720, 902) 
457, 


34, 408 
213, 186 
1, 774 


11, 225 | 


(82, 131) | 


72, 000 
2, 900 


2, 058, 784 


842 


1955 
(budget) 


($304, 200) 
18, 000 
38, 200 
61, 450 


153, 000 
(986, 375) 
27, 000 
189, 375 
740, 000 


4, 483, 657 


(1, 126, 700) 
1, 063, 000 
6, 000 

3, 000 

30, 000 
7,000 


8, 700 
2, 000 
7,000 


(29, 625) 
20, 000 
4, 000 
5, 625 


(665, 018) 
475, 000 


26, 218 
138, 000 
1, 500 
17, 300 
(95, 000) 
77, 000 
| 4, 000 
600 


12, 400 


| 1,916, 343 


Source: Prepared by Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense, Sept. 14. 
1954. 


i Includes comparable transfer of $466,000 in fiscal year 1953 and $401,443 in fiscal year 1954, representing 


cost of Army prints and motion-picture production, borne by the Army in those years but budgeted for 
and paid by OAFIE beginning with fiscal year 1955, 


General Harrness. The budget for the Armed Forces Office of Edu- 
cation are those which I have read in my prepared statement. Now, 
the office here in Washington, which, for purposes of discussion, I will 
call my office, has had a budget varying from $695,387 to $1,435,000. 
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The Armed Forces Radio and Television Service in Los Angeles has 
had a budget varying from $2,014,806 for 1951 to $1,7: 50,000 for the 
current 1955 budget year. 


The Armed Forces Press and Radio Service, New York, $106,000 
through to $172,000. 

This is broken down into complete detail. That is done in the fol- 
lowing pages. I may say that from my office point of view, and I would 
like to make this in increments, if I may, that our budget for the De- 
fense Department information and education program, the prepara- 
tion of all of the materials we have, the support of USAFI, and the 
better than 250,000 enrollees a year—our budget for 1955 is $6,400,000, 
with $3,043,000 specifically and primarily marked for Us SAFI, al- 
though a portion of my office funds, some $114,000, is used for USAFI. 
We have for the information program slightly better than $3 million 
a year. 

Now, please bear in mind that I am not discussing the various serv- 
ice programs, and this is for my office alone. I think it is only fair to 
say that, if it is so wished to calculate, an additional cost is to be added 
to this for the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education. 
This additional cost is for the military pay of 98 military personnel 
in Washington, New York, Los Angeles, and Madison, for which we 
have an annual payroll of $46: 3,612.92. If vou consider that the pay 
of the military personnel should be chargeable to the Department of 
Defense information and education program, then the $6,400,000 
should be augmented by $463,612.92. So the cost of the information 
program specifically is approximately $314 million. 

Mr. Riees. That is if you include this figure you built up to about 
$7 million, did you not? 

General Hartness. No. You spoke of the information program, 
and now if we add the education program it is up to nearly $7 millien. 

Mr. Rices. Does that include the information and education pro- 
grams of the Army ? 

General Harrness. Only partly. The Army uses the material which 
we provide. The Army—and again may I ask that you go to the Army 
for specifics on this—the Army has an educational progr am for back- 
ward people, those people who require up to fourth-grade education, 
and other items, and there is a dependent school proposition which is 
operated by the various services, and all of which are service opera- 
tions, and which do not come under my operation. 

Mr. Riaes. You do not feel competent to give us the figure for the 
information and education programs of the ‘Army, the budget items ¢ 

General Harrness. No, sir; I would not be in a position to do that. 

Mr. Rices. How about the Navy ? 

General Harrness. I am not in a position to do that, nor the Air 
Force, nor the Coast Guard, nor the Marines. 

Mr. Rices. If they are all added together, and perhaps you will a 
want to answer this, would they approximate a figure of about $3( 
million ? 

General Harrness. Yes. Let me put it this way, that for the infor- 
mation and education program of the Armed Forces, if we add all of 
the pay of all of the personnel i in uniform involved, it would approach 
$30 million. 
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Mr. Ricas. General, will you tell the committee what you mean by 
the education progr am of the Armed Forces, as dis tinguished from the 
information program ? 

General Harrness. If I may, I believe that can be as well explained 
as I could hope to do it again by rereading section 2 of my prepared 
statement which is on page 1. It is to provide common services and 
materials by which commanders may assure for members of their com- 
mands educational opportunities in subjects normally taught in civil- 
ian academic and vocational institutions, in order that the individual 
may render efficient service in his present assignment, increase his 
‘apabilities for assuming greater responsibility, and in his leisure 
time satisfy his intellectual desires. 

Mr. Rices. When was the educational program started in the Armed 
Forces, as such ? 

General Harrness. In 1942. 

Mr. Riggs. Who was responsible for its initiation ? 

General Hartness. The specific individual I do not know. 

Mr. Rices. Is it primarily for officers or enlisted men ? 

General Harrness. It is for all personnel. 

Mr. Rices. You would not wish to state for whom it is primarily ? 

General Harrness. It is primarily for every person in the service 
who desires to take it, whether he be officer, enlisted, male or female. 

Mr. Rices. Could you tell the committee where the greatest interest 
is, and who participates the most? Is it the officers generally or the 
enlisted men ? 

General Harrness. May I just have one moment? 

Mr. Riaes. Surely. 

General Harrness. Percentagewise, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Riggs. Is the education — program off duty and voluntary, or 
is it at times compulsory and a duty ? 

General Harrness. So far as USAFI and the participating colleges 
are concerned, it is voluntary off duty. 

es Rices. Is there a distinction between the vocational or non- 

‘ational aspects of this program ? 

dinannl Hartness. Distinction only in the type of courses given, 
and as a corollary, perhaps, the amount of credit which may be ac- 
corded to an individual by the high school or college. I have some 
figures here which is an outgrowth of this, which may interest the 
committee. It is a percentage of USAFI course enrollments, high 
school, college, and technical. That is technical including also voca- 
tional. It is by Army, Navy, Air Fe ae Marine, and Coast Guard, 
for the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. In 1950, 48 per- 
cent were enrolled in high-se chool courses, 22 percent in-college, 29 in 
technical or vocational. In 1951, the high-school enrollment dropped 
to 40 percent, and the college went up to 30 percent, and the technical 
remained about the same. In 1952, the high-school enrollment 
dropped to 30 percent, the college went up about 1 percent, to 31.8, and 
the technical went up some 3 percent. In 1953, the high-school courses 
had an enrollment of 37.7 percent, the college 30.8, and the technical 
31.5, and in 1954, it was roughly 34, 36, and 30 percent. 

If you would like to have this, I would be very happy to provide 
it to you. 

Mr. Riees. Thank you. 
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General, what methods of teaching in your judgment have proved 
most effective in the education program? Is it lectures, roundtables, 
discussions, forums, or correspondence ? 

General Harrness. Well, actually, in the USAFI program there 
are really only two. One is correspondence and the other is the group 
study. Personally, and I am speaking entirely personally here, I 
think for the average individual face-to-face contact with a teacher 
where there is free and open discussion probably is the best form of 
instruction. 

I am speaking again personally. I do not think the lecture is a 
very good form of instruction or instructing. That is not directly 
answering your question. Now, the partcipating colleges, that is 
wholly correspondence work. 

USAFI courses are sent to men and they send in their lessons, and 
their examination papers, and they are corrected in USAFI. That 
is also wholly correspondence. In the group-study courses, in the 
field, an instructor has a group of 10 to 20 men, and there the course 
work is discussed among them. 

I have given you a personal opinion, and I have no evaluation of it, 
and I have no evaluation of it statistically. 

Mr. Riees. I think that you have covered the origin of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute in your statement. I think you have 
told us how it operates generally, and who can enroll and you have 
given us the budget and how many soldiers have availed themselves, 
or members of the Armed Forces have availed themselves, of this 
service. Has the work of USAFI been evaluated ? 

_ General Harrness. For a detailed statistical study of the work of 

USAF, there have been several studies made. There is continuing 
study being made by the American Council on Education, its accredit- 
ing association, to recommend credits to be awarded for the completion 
of USAF I courses. We have an Armed Forces Educational Program 
Committee which meets twice a year. It, you might say, and the 
accrediting committee in a way are the watchdogs of the educational 
operations of USAFI. The courses of USAFI are reviewed and 
researched in an effort to keep them up to date, and in agreement 
with the civilian educational level. In the past year, we have made 
a study of noncompletion of courses at USAF, so, in answering your 
question, I think I can truthfully say that a ‘continuing evaluation 
of the worth of USAFI and the work of USAF is being made. 

Mr. Riees. You speak of this evaluation with respect to dropouts. 
What is the record by category of dropouts in USAFI? 

General Harrness. By category, you mean ? 

Mr. Rices. Well, how do you measure it? How many start and 
do not finish ? 

General Harrness. Roughly 88 to 90 percent. 

Mr. Rices. Drop out? 

General Hartness. Drop out. 

Mr. Riges. Eighty-eight to ninety percent ? 

General Harrnesss. Yes. 

Mr. Rices. How does this record of dropouts compare with com- 
mercial correspondence schools ¢ 

General Harrness. It is much lower. 

Mr. Rrces. Then, in other words, in commercial correspondence 
schools, more than 88 to 90 percent drop out? 
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General Harrness. That is correct, according to the information 
I have been given. 

Mr. Rigas. How does the record of USAFI’s dropout number com- 
pare with university home-study courses? 

General Hartrness. That I do not know. 

Mr. Lanprum. Before we leave that point, when we speak of drop- 
outs, do you mean dropouts before they complete the particular course 
or subject which they are studying, or drop out before they complete 
a series of them leading to some definite objective ? 

General Harrness. It may be that a man enrolled, and he got a 
textbook and he did nothing further about it. That is one of the first 
courses. It may be that a man has taken 2 or 3 courses and then 
dropped out. 

Mr. Lanprum. Your dropout percentage is much lower than it is 
in the commercial correspondence courses ¢ 

General Harrness. It is lower; yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, may I ask this question? What did the 
boys and girls do for education prior to 1941 when the Armed Forces 
inaugurated these courses on information and education ? 

General Harrness. That is a very difficult question for me to 
answer. I would have to say this, that it is an opimion and I have no 
substantiation for it, but prior to 1941, of course, the great mass of our 
enlisted and officer personnel were all Regular. They were career 
people, at least potentially. The force was small, relatively small. 
Our Army in 1939 was extremely small. There was a time back there 
in the thirties when we barely were over 100,000 men. We actually 
had no program, as such, in existence, and if a man wanted to take a 
course, then he enrolled for it, I presume, on his own. But with no dis- 
paragement, I do not think too many of our Regular Army soldiers in 
those days were too much interested in continuing their formal aca- 
demic education. 

Mr. Riaes. General, in determining why service personnel fails to 
complete USAFI courses, in your publication of August of 1954, I 


note this conclusion : “That the major obstacle to completion of courses 
is lack of time.” 


Do you think that is a sound conclusion ? 

General Harrness. That conclusion can be drawn only from the 
replies received. 

Mr. Riees. Well, might not a soldier tell you that he did not have 
much time? 

General Harrness. That is quite true. 

Mr. Riees. And it might not be so? 

General Hartness. Well, from a research point of view, I think 
it is sound, based upon the returns from the questionnaire. 

Now, I think most of us will say that time is what we would like 
to have a little more of. 

Mr. Riaes. It is rather a human thing to say that one does not 
have time, when actually one does; is that not true? 

General Harrness. Yes; that is true. Of course, some of these 
people, and I do not know how many, are pretty busy, they are 
moving about in the field, they are operating under field conditions 
a goodly portion of the time; and may I cite this as an example of 
what I mean when I say field conditions: We all know that Korea, 


54173—55——_10 
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although it wound up something over a year ago, was under the most 
arduous field conditions, and we know that all units in training even 
today undergo a great deal of field training. The conditions in the 
field are not conducive to study, and if I may cite my specific instance 
with the Fourth Division which I commanded before I came back 
here, my troops were in the field about 40 percent of the time. In the 
field, we operated for a major portion of the time in blackout. In 
other words, if the gong went, we wanted to be ready. I do not think 
that during the daylight hours the soldier had much time to study, 
and certainly under blackout conditions it was far from conducive 
to study. 

That is just an example of the question, perhaps it is a little in- 
sidious, but still it is a matter of time. Again, you find in the Air 
Force that men, especially crew members, have to move here, there, 
and yon, quite frequently. And time does play a considerable role 
in the activities of the serviceman, unless he is localized in a quiet 
garrison, so to speak, for some time. 

Mr. Riees. How much does it cost a soldier to enroll in USAFT? 

General Hartrness. Two dollars. 

Mr. Rices. How many courses can he take for that $2? 

General Harrness. Provided he satisfactorily completes the pre- 
ceding one, he can continue indefinitely. 

Mr. Riecs. Could he take as many as 66 courses for $2? 

General Harrness. If he is energetic enough and in the service long 
enough and completed the preceding courses, yes. 

Mr. Rices. Do you think that a soldier might think this USAFI 
program is not worth very much if he gets it for $2? 

General Harrnsss. I suppose there are some who have that feel- 
ing. It is the old story, the higher price tag you put on something, 
whether it is worth it or not, a great many people think it is a whole 
lot better. 

Mr. Riees. That might e count for some of the dropouts. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why do you charge the $2? 

General Harrness. That is a fee that has been the policy for some 
time, and since I have been in office it has not been changed. Just why 
$2 was selected, I think stems back to the time when the soldier prob- 
ably did not get quite as much money as he does today, but there was a 
price tag to be placed upon this educational advantage, even though a 
small price tag. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is why I would like to direct my inquiry, as to 
why the price tag in the beginning. If it appears that the armed 
services or the Department of Defense is paying for this anyway, the 
$2 does not amount to anything. I believe that you said it amounts 
to $400,000. 

General Harrness. Yes. I think whenever you pay anything, you 
pay a little bit, even though a minor amount, you have a feeling of a 
personal interest in the matter, I am sure that was what was behind 
making this initial charge, to give the man a stake, even though a small 
stake, in the program. I think $2 will cover the books in most in- 
stances, and in other instances it will not cover the books. But it 
does leave that man with a feeling, “Well, I have paid something for 


this thing.” I am rather personally opposed to the complete give- 
away. 
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Mr. Riees. Is it not really a giveaway program, when one of your 
English literature books costs, I “believ e, $3.41? 

General Harrness. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Ries. Is it not rally a giveaway program when one of your 
English literature books, I believe, costs $ 
free to the student ? 

General Harrness. On the other hand, there are other books which 
cost 40 cents and 35 cents. 

Mr. Rices. It depends on the course that you take! 

General Harrness. That is right. 

Mr. Riees. Another information or education program in the Armed 
Forces is the Marine Corps Institute. Do you know how their dropout 
record compares with the dropout record of USAFT? 

General Hartness. I do not. 

Mr. Riees. They might have a better record ? 

General Harrness. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Riees. They might have a better record ? 

General Harrness. It is quite possible. 
organization. 

Mr. Riees. Do they perform the same function that USAFT per- 
forms? 

General Harrness. They provide educational opportunity for 
members of the Marine Corps. Just how many, if any, courses are 
exactly the same, I am not in a position to say, but I know they do 
not provide all of the courses that USAFT provides. 

Mr. Riees. And a Marine could take a course in USAFI? 

General Harrness. And he does. 
take courses in USAFT. 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, why do not all the soldiers and 
sailors and men and women in the Armed Forces take these courses 
on their off time? How do you account for the fact that such a small 
percentage take these courses ? 

General Harrness. It is purely voluntary, Mr. Chairman. There 
is nothing compulsory about it, and we do not believe that we should 
force these people to take courses, especially if they do not want to 
take them. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you have any statistics to show whether the 
larger group of those taking come from those making a career or from 
those in the service temporarily? That might answer the question. 

General Harrness. Specifically, we do not have those figures. We 
know that, and I hesitate to quote the study—Dr. Miller has that study, 
and I hesitate to quote it offhand—but we know that many career per- 
sonnel do take the courses, and we know, for instance, that the enrollee 
who was honored as the 3-millionth enrollee at Madison last June was 
a Master r Sergeant Troutman of the Marine Corps with, I believe, 26 
years’ service. 


Mr. Gwinn. What percentage of your total enlistment take courses, 
roughly ? 

General Harrness. Servicewide, we have as you know a little over 
3 million personnel. During this past year—fiscal years 1954—we 
had 286,798 enrolled individuals. That would be slightly under, if 
my figures are correct, 10 percent. That is enrolled during 1954. 
There may have been some carryovers from 1953. 


$3.41, and which is given 


They are a much smaller 


Any service man or woman can 
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Mr. Gwinn. Do you think the others are occupied in other ways or 
do they just waste their time, instead of taking these courses? 

General Harrness. No, sir; I would not say that. I will not say 
that they do not waste time, some of them. Many of them, I am sure 
of that, and I have been guilty of that myself at times. We do have 
a great number of men who are attending service schools and we have 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps and Air Force who have their 
enlisted noncommissioned service schools, vocational schools, and 
technical schools and tactical. Those men go to school in varying 
numbers of weeks or months, and obviously when they are in school— 
and the numbers I have no idea what that would be but it is large— 
when they are in that school, they cannot be taking these courses. 
Then, we have a certain number, I will call it 5 or 10 percent, who want 
no part of education anyway. It may be higher or lower. I have no 
figures on that. 

Of course, in the present Army, for instance, and I speak from the 
Army standpoint, although I represent the services because all of my 
service has been as an infantry soldier, we have today the bulk of the 
drafted men. Many of those, many of them, have their business they 
are going back to, and many of them have finished all of the education 
they contemplate pursuing, so I think that there are many answers 
that can be given besides just pure waste of time as to why more people 
do not enroll. 

Personally, I feel that enrollment of this number, 10 percent, ap- 
proximately, is extremely good. 

Mr. Riees. General, as we have pointed out, there is the Marine 
Corps Institute, which deals with information and education in the 
Marine Corps, and I assume that there are similar groups in the Army 
and in the Navy. Now, is USAFI simply sumaitien that has been 
superimposed upon those information and education services, or is it 
something that should replace those information and education serv- 
ices, in the various branches? 

General Harrness. The Army has nothing comparable to the 
Marine Corps Institute. There are a number of Navy people back 
here, and I think that they can answer for the Navy, but the Air Force 
has nothing comparable to the Marine Corps Institute. I am quite 
sure that the Navy does not have. The only other service it has, the 
only service it has, rather—may I introduce Colonel Palmer on that? 


STATEMENT OF COL. MILES R. PALMER, OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Colonel Parmer. I have just joined the general’s office, and I have 
only been reviewing history and policy recently, but I asked a couple 
of questions about the Marine Corps Institute myself. 1 was not too 
familiar with it. It is my understanding from our USAFI people 
that the Marine Corps Institute has endeavored in the most recent 
years to handle mostly those courses which have to do with their 
career training. Specifically, it is the job the individual now holds in 
the Marine Corps. There are a number of academic courses still in 
their listing, but I also understand there has been a concerted effort, 
and inasmuch as their people do use USAFI, and we certainly are in 
contact with those people all of the time, there has been an effort to 
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lessen the number of academic courses wherever possible, wherever 
there was any type of duplication. 

I believe they have eliminated a number of courses in recent years. 
That is all I know, and I cannot give you exact figures, but I know 
that is the answer I got. 

Mr. Rices. Would you give your name to the reporter so the record 
will show who has just made the statement ? 

Colonel Parmer. Col. Miles R. Palmer. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. HARLAN N. HARTNESS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES INFORMA- 
TION AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—Recalled 


Mr. Ries. General, would you state, if you know, what the total 
ee of the education and information for the entire armed serv- 
ices 1s 

General Harrness. For the type of work that we are engaged in, 
it is including all officer and enlisted personnel, and all civilian per- 
sonnel, worldwide, who are not actually included in the budget for 
I. and E., but employed in I. and E. work, $29,318,356. Now, that 
may be off $1 or $2. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you bet on it being as close as that ? 

General Harrness. Now, please understand me, and I wish to make 
this very clear, that I am speaking of the work in which we are 
engaged. Iam not speaking of service schools and I am not speaking 
of dependent schools, because in my opinion a service school serves 
the same function as a company commander does in the field. It is 
training those people to do their primary job which is to defeat the 
enemy on the field of battle, and I do not think it is properly chargeable 
purely to education. 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, though, you teach in these service 
training schools many subjects besides military science. You teach 
English, and history. 

eneral Harrness. Only at West Point, and Annapolis and com- 
parable schools. 

Mr. Gwyn. You do not add anything to the enlisted man’s educa- 
cational equipment except military sciences when he goes into 
training ? 

General Harrness. At the service schools, no, sir; that is military 
science and tactics, and technical work that he is engaged in. 

Mr. Gwinn. Suppose you find a man who cannot read very well; 
do you not teach him English ? 

eneral Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, that is a part of his training to be a soldier, and 
to take orders, is it not? 

General Harrness. Today, in the Army and in the Navy and, I 
believe, in the Air Force, those men when they come in are set apart 
for a half day for certain periods of time to be brought up to this 
level where they can understand and read fourth-grade English, and 
understand more. But, and again I would like to go to the Army 
on this one, I believe I am correct when I say that the Army budget 
for information and education includes the cost of that work in their 
I. and E. program budget. 
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Mr. Gwinn. All such material as these bulletins that we are receiv- 
ing here, all educational material of that sort, is covered in your $29 
million statement ? g 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That includes all of the printing and preparation ? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir, and all of the pay of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Gwinn. And all of the teaching costs? 

General Harrness. Actually, USAFI does not use teachers. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then, when this material comes in to the services, the 
personnel in the service donate their time, I take it ¢ 

General Harrness. No. Now, we are getting into a tuition-aid 
program, Mr. Chairman, which is out of my field in my office. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be in addition to the $29 million then that 
you are talking about; that would be another item ? 

General Harrness. I do not believe so, no, sir. If you will bear 
with me a moment, I think that I have some figures here. This tui- 
tion aid, as I recall—and I do not have the figures right in front of 
me—some $3 million of this $29 million or $214 million of this $29 
million is for tuition aid. But that is not specifically in my budget. 
The appropriations act provides a maximum of 75 percent to all per- 
sonnel in the services, tuition-aid assistance. 

Mr. Gwinn. What does that mean? 

General Harrness. It varies with the course. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Government provides that tuition ? 

General Harrness. Seventy-five percent aid in the tuition. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the student provides 25 percent ? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. That also is off duty. 

Mr. Rigas. General, in House Document 423 of the 82d Congress, 
2d session, the Quattlebaum report states that there are 61 edu- 
cational programs in the Armed Forces, which cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $274,977,249. To your knowledge, has there been any de- 
crease or increase in the number or the cost of educational programs 
in the armed services since 1950? 

General Harrness. I cannot answer that question because I do not 
know what they mean by “educational programs.” 

Mr. Ricas. There are 61 of them listed in the Quattlebaum report, 
and that listing, I think, has been sent to you, under date of Septem- 
ber 9. Perhaps you have not had time to study it. 

General Harrness. I have that where you show the Department 
of the Army with 18, Department of the Navy 32, and Department of 
the Air Force 11. 

Mr. Riees. Yes. 

General Hartness. I cannot answer those questions, whether the 
Army and Navy and Air Force have or have not increased or de- 
creased. 

Mr. Riees. Thank you. 

General Hartness. May I interpose another statement here, be- 
cause much of that is what I consider, and I am not taking issue 
with the report, but much of that listed-under those 16 headings is 
what I place in the same category as my company commander out 
there training my recruits. 

Mr. Lanprum. Your service schools you mean, in other words? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ries. In special analysis H of the Federal budget for the 
fiscal year 1955, on page 1157, there is a table which indicates an 
expenditure of $1, 788,000,000 for military and related research. Do 
you have any comment on this figure by way of explanation / 

General Harrness. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Mr. Counsel, will you refer again—where was this 
listing ? 

Mr. Riees. Analysis H, page 1157, of the budget of the fiscal 
year 1955. 

General Hartness. I know nothing about that particular item. 

Mr. Riees. General, what relation does the information and edu- 
‘ation program of the Armed Forces have to the Office of Education 
of the United States ? 

General Hartness. None whatsoever, except we discuss with them 
and meet with them and we are now in the process of working not 
only with them through the Department of Defense but with other 
educational agencies on a project which will better acquaint the poten- 
tial service man and woman with what educational opportunities he 
may have or she may have in the armed services for the continua- 
tion of the educational program. 

Mr. Riees. Do you think the relationship between the information 
and education service of the Armed Forces with the Office of Educa- 
tion should be strengthened ¢ 

General Harrness. Along the lines which I have just mentioned: 
yes. Of course, our concern is with the man in service or the woman 
In service. 

Mr. Riees. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. I have no questions at the moment. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. General, I understood that, roughly, about 1 out of 
10 of in-service personnel study from year to year and take courses 
of study in the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

General Harrness. Yes, sir; we had an enrollment in 1954, the 
number of enrollees was 286,798 out of some 3 million plus. 

Mr. Exssorr. Now, when you consider that the services are oper- 
ating their service schools, ranging from cooks and bakers, motor 
schools and communication schools, and that type of thing, and not 
only those, but the more or less professional schools, the Command 
and General Staff School, and the Army War College, I guess, and 
West Point and Annapolis, and schools of that type, a fairly large 
percentage, much larger than 10 percent of Army personnel, will be 
engaged in schooling “of some sort or the other at all times, will they 
not ¢ 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exssorr. I would like to ask you, if you will, that you furnish 
for this record, at some time, before the record is closed, if it is pos- 
sible for you to get it, a statement of the percentage of service per- 
sonnel who attend a school of one type or another at any given time. 

What I have in mind is that of the 3 million people at any given 
time, you will have a certain percentage who will be engaged in schools 
of one type or the other, and that that percentage, I am sure, will run 
much, much higher than 10 percent. 

General Harrness. I will have to get that from the services, but 
I will get it for you. 
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(The information was submitted at a later date by General Hart- 
ness and appears in the record at the end of his testimony.) 

Mr. Ex.iotr. Also, I was impressed by the number of dropouts 
that we have in the USAF, and I think that out of my own experi- 
ence I can recall some reason for that. I recall that I had a boy 
from Mississippi in my outfit that, during blackouts, I used to always 
have to get after because a little light would be coming from his tent. 
And I would find that he had a candle in the tent and he was study- 
ing his USAFI courses. 

‘Now, he always argued to me that if he closed himself up in this 
tent so as to black out all of the light he could not breathe very long; 
consequently, the point I mean to make is that under field condi- 
tions, or conditions of field training here in the States, it is extremely 
difficult at periods for these courses to be carried on, hence the large 
number of dropouts that the record shows. 

Now, General Hartness, we have the $2 enrollment fee in USAFI 
which every enrollee must pay, as I understand it, though he may 
pay it only once if he actually continues to finish course after course. 
Then, in addition to that, he must pay 25 percent under present law, 
of the tuition for taking a particular course; is that correct? 

General Harrness. No, sir. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. 
Any course which is administered by USAFI, as USAFT, is obtainable 
for the basic fee of $2. That is for the first course. 

Now, under our present policy, he must satisfactorily complete that 
first course before he can take another. Then he may take two simul- 
taneously, and he can continue to take courses as long as he wants to 
for that $2, and there is no 25 percent. 

The 25 percent is tuition aid which does not come under our ad- 
ministration but comes under the services. For instance, if I may 
digress here and give a little bit of the picture there, we have the 
University of Maryland which operates in Europe and the University 
of California which operates in the Far East. The University of 
Hawaii operates in Hawaii. The University of Louisiana State 
operates in the Caribbean. And we also have Sofia University which 
is located in Tokyo. 

Now, resident classes may be formed, and, actually, the University 
of Maryland operates them over here in the Pentagon. But resident 
classes may be formed for which this particular sponsoring univer- 
sity provides a qualified teacher. Over here they come from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and in Europe they are sent from the University 
of Maryland or they may be people in Germany who are employed 
by the University of Maryland, but they are competent educational 
teachers. 

The man or the woman who enrolls in one of those courses gets 75 
percent of his tuition cost paid. He pays the other 25 percent. It 
is dependent upon the service. But USAFT itself has no 75 or 25 
percent. 

Now, I have jumped from USAFI to these other colleges. 

Now, USAFI does operate under contract today with 21 colleges 
and universities in the United States. A man enrolling through 
USAFTI with one of these colleges to take a course pays the tuition 
for that course. 

Now, you have a list of the correspondence courses offered. These 
are correspondence courses. For instance, a man registers here, and 
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I will just pick it up at random, with Montana State University in 
French 11—A, which is elementary French. The enrollment fee is 
$10.25. He pays $10.25. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The serviceman himself? 

General Harrness. Yes. But the United States Government pays 
the university for the correction of the lesson sheets and for the final 
examination from which, if he passes, he will get a credit of 5 hours. 

Mr. Exxrorr. So the serviceman does pay more than the $2? 

General Harrness. For those courses, yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. He pays the $2 plus this enrollment fee or whatever 
fee we call that $10.25 that you just mentioned ? 

General Harrness. For these participating colleges, yes, sir. 

But for these straight USAFI courses, for instance, the Survey of 
English Literature, which Mr. Riggs mentioned, he pays $2 for that, 
and that is his entire cost. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That includes books, also? 

General Harrness. That includes books, and that includes lesson 
service, because we have a contract with the University of Wisconsin, 
and they do all of the lesson correcting, that is, for the straight 
USAFI courses. But for these courses here of the 21 participating 
colleges, the lesson correcting is done within the college itself. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The straight USAFI course carried no college credit 
or high school credit ? 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Exxrorr. It does? 

General Harrness. If (1) the college to which it is submitted ac- 
cepts it, and (2) the course has been recommended for credit by the 
accrediting association of the American Council. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. And these courses listed in the other or bigger pam- 
phlet that you had there, the correspondence courses from the 21 par- 
ticipating universities, these all carry official credits, do they not? 

General Hartness. They carry credit within that college or uni- 
versity, but not necessarily a transferable credit to another college or 
university. But there is also a little question in there, that the man 
in most universities or colleges must complete a given number of 
semester hours in residence. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, are these other courses, such as you mentioned 
a minute ago as being given in Europe or in the Pentagon by the 
University of Maryland, where an instructor comes in and instructs 
‘a group that has gotten together for that purpose, considered to be 
the equivalent of courses in residence ? 

General Hartness. They are in residence. 

Mr. Extrorr. They are in residence? 

General Harrness. Yes. And they lead to a degree by that par- 
ticular university. On the other hand, there is no assurance, for 
instance, that Yale University will accept a credit from Maryland. 
That is a peculiarity of our educational world; they do not have to 
accept credite from another school. 

Mr. Exxrorr. So that it is possible today, General Hartness, for a 
GI by carefully taking advantage of the educational opportunities 
afforded him, as he moves about through the service, would it be pos- 
sible for him to eventually acquire a degree while yet in the service? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Through the USAFI courses and through the resi- 
dence courses offered by these various universities at the various posts 
at which he might be stationed ? 

General Harrness. The number I cannot tell you because I do not 
know the number, but there have been great numbers who have done 
that. 

Mr. Exiitorr. Would it be possible for you to furnish for the record 
the number of service per sonnel who have by that means acquired a 
degree over the period since this program has been in effect ? 

General Harrness. Mr. Elliott, 1 will try. I cannot assure you 
that I can get it. The records there would be awfully difficult to 
probe. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you can I would like to have it; if you cannot I 
will understand it is a very difficult job. 

(The information was submitted at a later date by General Hart- 
ness and appears in the record at the end of his testimony.) 

Prior to 1941 or 1942, when this system of education was started, 
the serviceman had practically no opportunity to acquire a degree 
while in service or, for that matter, to acquire very much formal 
academic education, did he? 

General Harrness. Only on his own. 

Mr. Exisorr. And that would depend upon whether or not he might 
be stationed at a post that was near a university or college that taught 
night classes, which he might be able to take advantage of / 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Extaorr. Well now, General Hartness, do you consider that 
this effort in the educational field on the part of the armed services 
is worth the cost in the return to the services, that the acquisition of 
these additional skills and training which these boys and girls acquire ? 
Is it worth it to the service, do you think ? 

General Harrness. I think, from two standpoints, it is worth more 
than what it costs. 

First, to its increased value to the service, if a man has that much 
initiative and getup and go to do this on his own, I think he should 
be encouraged, and it helps him as a serviceman. I know you are 
well aware that leadership demands initiative and getup and go and 
willingness to do a little bit more than is required. 

The second thing, which I think is equally important, if not even 
more so, that it makes of him a better citizen whether he stays in the 
service or whether he goes back to civilian life. 

I think it has a dual purpose and a dual objective. And, as I said, 
I think it is worth much more than it costs us. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you think that the services now, General, are 
emphasizing the opportunities available to an extent that those oppor- 
tunities are called to the attention of every serviceman or woman? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extsorr. Is that a function of your office ? 

General Harrness. Partly. We provide the information to the 
services and they disseminate it. We provide posters and they put 
those up. 

There are educational advisers throughout the services, and I think 
in every orientation program in the services, and I would not say 
every one, but in the most of them, there is included this information 
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of what is available to the serviceman. It is not in detail, he will 
have to get that later; but to further his education, that information 
is available to and is given to, by and large, the serviceman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Does the military have anything to do with the 
selection of textbooks that are used in these various courses that the 
students take, either through USAFI or through the courses provided 
by the University of Maryland and other similar universities which 
we have mentioned earlier? 

General Harrness. The University of Maryland, no; the University 
of California, no. They have their own textbooks. The USAFI 
textbooks are selected by a panel of educators, in their field, depending 
upon the textbook. In other words, a history textbook is selected by 
professors of history. 

Mr. Etxrorr. The text is not selected by Army personnel ? 

General Harrness. No, sir. The educators would not go along 
with that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You call upon civilian educators to select those text- 
books ? 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Exvviorr. Now, we mentioned, or we have here pocket guides, 
and I have here before me a pocket guide to Austria. I believe you 
testified a little while ago that this type of material is prepared 
usually under contract with your office? 

General Harrness. That may be prepared under contract or some- 
one in our office may prepare one of those. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What percentage would you think, General, just in 
round numbers, of this type of material is prepared by the Armed 
Forces and what percentage on the outside? 

General Harrness. I would have to give it to you roughly. I would 
say 75 percent and 25 percent. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Seventy-five percent prepared by outside sources and 
25 percent prepared by the Army? 

General Harrness. That is all of the material; yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Could you tell me about what it costs to have a 
pamphlet like this prepared, a pocket guide like this, prepared on the 
outside ? 

General Harrness. I do not have that figure. I can tell you what 
it costs to contract for an Armed Forces talk, and it should not be a 
great deal of difference. It is about $200 to $250. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You get an Armed Forces talk prepared for $200 
to $250? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Then you print and disseminate it ? 

General Harrness. Except those we prepare ourselves, and, of 
course, then by budget calculation, and so on, we would have to figure 
the time of our people working on it; so it probably would amount to 
less by contract. 

Mr. Ex.zzorr. In other words, once this guide is prepared, it is 
printed and disseminated throughout the services, but before that is 
done, I assume, when prepared on the outside that you have com- 
mittees or people within your office who check it very carefully? 

General Harrness. For instance, let us take that one there, that 
is prepared and it is sent to all of the services for their comments, 
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concurrences or recommendations. It is sent to the military attache’s 
office or G-2 for comments by people who know Austria. 

Actually, we send them to the countries themselves frequently, 
and it is sent to the State Department, it is sent to information serv- 
sats and it is sent to all of these agencies who have an interest in that 
thing. 

I am sure that one went over to the Austrian Embassy or Minister, 
whichever we have here. That was done for their consideration. 

When all of that is done and all of the recommendations and com- 
ments are in, we rework it and then it is prepared. That particular 
one is for use for people going to Austria; obviously, we do not give 
it to those going to Japan, Alaska, or the Caribbean. 

Mr. Exiorr. Is every serviceman who goes to Austria given a copy 
of this pocket guide, generally speaking ? 

General Hartrness. I will say he should be. 

Mr. Exuiorr. General, do you have figures or charts anywhere in 
your office showing where enrollees in the USAFI courses come from, 
where they enter the Army from ? 

General Harrness. No, sir. We do not have personnel enough to 
keep that kind of a record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Landrum? 

Mr. Lanprum. I have no questions for the time being. 

Mr. Gwinn. General, I notice in this Armed Forces information 
pamphlet that you handed us, on page 11 is a heading called com- 
munism, and under that Armed Forces Talks are listed. 

The first one is The Theory of Communism. Then Communism in 
the U. S. S. R., International Communism, What Is a Police State, 
Communist Expansion—Program of World Conquest, Communism : 
The What and How, Communist Propaganda, Communism and the 
Bill of Rights, Life Behind the Iron Curtain, Your Defense Against 
Enemy Propaganda. 

Now, what is the opposing theory of communism, that any student 
could find in any of these courses offered here? At least I find no 
theory of constitutional government which we must hold to be the 
theory in direct opposition to communism. 

General Harrness. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. I see no comparable analysis of constitutional gov- 
ernment or our constitutional form of government to offset the com- 
munism talks. 

General Harrness. As I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, we are pre- 
paring and have in operation or in publication already six You and 
Your USA series, and those are pointed to just what you are talkin 
about. That is in the supplement. This is the initial pamphlet whic 
was issued almost a year ago, which really amounts to a catalog of 
what we have. 

Now in the information pamphlet, Supplement No. 1, on page 2, in 
that series, the first is The Declaration of Independence; second is 
Freedom and Responsibility; then What America Means to Me and 
Your Representative in Government; fifth, The Constitution; sixth, 
Your Loyalties; seventh, The Bill of Rights; and, eighth, Honesty and 
Integrity. 

Those are what we call generally citizenship hours, and they cover, 
in my opinion, rather thoroughly the point which you make. 
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Mr. Gwinn. If I were a teacher in your school, I would have diffi- 
culty pointing up in contrast with communism our practices under 
the Consitution. I wonder if that has ever occurred to you? 

General Harrness. Well, in many of these communism talks, they 
bring out those contrasts. I see what you are talking about very 
clearly. 

Mr. Gwinn. Under the theory of communism, the State is the in- 
strument through which they get houses, food, power, and subsidies 
of one sort or another to carry on the economy as the state thinks it 
should be carried on. 

Now, what would you do if you were teaching a class and this stu- 
dent gets up and says. “Well, General, that is the theory of govern- 
ment that we have in very large areas of our population. We believe 
the Government is the instrument through which we get power, houses, 
subsidies, and food.” 


a are you going to make a soldier fight in that kind of a con- 
trast ¢ 

General Harrness. Well, the basic difference there of course, I 
think, and it is very clearly brought out in these things, not only the 
communism series, but the You and Your USA series, is that in com- 
munism, or the communistic theory and practice, the state is every- 
thing and the individual is nothing. Almost the contrary is true 
with us. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, the state is everything down in the Tennessee 
Valley in terms of power, is it not, when you are thinking in terms of 
power? It is the only source of power. 

General Harrness. I believe there is a change taking place there. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the Government is the only source of your house, 
and the rent is exempt from taxation, the Government is pretty 
nearly everything at that point when you are thinking in terms of a 
house; is it not? 

General Hartness. But the government in our conception is the 
people, and the government in their conception is an individual or a 
small group. The people in our country are the ones who dictate, and 
in their country it 1s the individual at top who dictates. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would have a hard time getting me pepped up to 
go to war and lay down my life by telling me that in one country the 

olitburo at the top provides my house for me and fixes the terms and 
in the other case the people take a vote and determine the affairs of my 
house. 

General Harrness. I do not think that we can lay all of our cards 
or propositions on this alone, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may revert to a personal instance back in the Bulge, we got 
some recruits in and I talked to them quite a while, and I do not think 
that I had to go into great detail about the intricacies of the American 
Government nor the intricacies of the German Government. But I 
think that I said enough to get these people enthused and perhaps 
more enthused than the chaplain wanted them to be, because, when I 

ot through, the chaplain came to me and he said, “I think you have 
vl too bloodthirsty about this business.” 

Our objective here is to give these people a background. We can- 
not hope to take care of all of the personalities, and all of the leader- 
ship qualities of their own leaders, and their own desire and will to 
fight, not only for their buddy but for their unit and for their nation. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Now, we are pretty clear that this is pertinent because, 
after all, the Government is now, to the extent that we are educating 
through the Armed Forces, the Government becomes our educator, 
does it not? To the extent that it educates all, Government is educat- 
ing our Armed Forces? 

General Harrness. It is assisting in the education. 

Mr. Gwinn. To the extent that we go in education in your de- 
partment, the Government steps in and educates from the top down, 
instead of the community being responsible for the education. Is 
that not so? 

General Harrness. No, sir; we are not trying to supplant nor tread 
upon civilian education. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand that. But to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment pays for this and furnishes the teachers and the materials 
it is the United States Government’s educational program ? 

General Harrness. No, sir. 

Maybe I misunderstood you, Mr. Chairman, but this material is 
not operated by the educational people. This material is handled 
by the commanders or their representatives in uniform within the 
individual unit, that is, all materials in here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, the class looks upon the officer in uniform as 
the United States Government being the source of this information 
and education that he is getting for which he pays his $2 fee? 

General Harrness. No, sir; he pays nothing for this. This has 
nothing to do with the USAFI program. This is the information 
program, and this other is the educational program. We have two 
arms, if I may put it that way. 

Mr. Lanprum. We should understand this to be a part of the 
orientation of the person coming into the service; is that right? 

General Hartness. And during his service; yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, your agency prepares this information? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. And sends it down to the various field commanders 
or area commanders ? 

General Harrness. No, sir: we in turn give it to the distributing 
agencies of the various services. They in turn distribute it down to 
the local units. 

Mr. Lanprum. And this is all a part of the orientation then ? 

General Hartness. This part is. 

Mr. Lanprum. Of the individual soldier or service person? 

General Harrness. This has nothing to do with what I will call 
the formal academic program, educational program, and has nothing 
to do with the $2. This is the $2 program here, the USAFI. 

Mr. Gwinn. This information service is entirely free? 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Gwtnn. But. when a colonel appears before a group and ex- 
plains to them the theory of communism, that group would naturally 
think that an officer of the United States Government is teaching 
them or telling them what he thinks the theory of communism is. 

General Harrness. In teaching them the ‘theory of communism, 
he puts in juxtaposition what our own theory and practice is. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was just looking for that, because that is what I 
would hope to be true, that whatever he does in teaching the theory of 
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communism, the theory of constitutional government in opposition 
would be there. 

General Harrness. I would like to send over to the committee, if 
I may, our Armed Forces Talk No. 468, which I think is an extremely 
fine piece of work, and deals with the Constitution of the United 
States; in that the approach has been taken that we have it this way 
and this is the way it would be written in Russia. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is 468, and it would be under the title “We Hold 
These Truths” ? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have it here now, thank you. 

Well, if the Government is to be our teacher to the extent that you 
are carrying it on in the Armed Forces and about which you have 
just described, what we teach should be a matter of prime concern to 
Congress, should it not? 

General Harrness. Yes, and it is of prime concern to the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course it is. It is a concern to Congress the mo- 
ment Government itself becomes our teacher, because that is a viola- 
tion to start with of the concept of free education; is it not so? 

When Government itself becomes our teacher, the Government. be- 
ing an exclusive, all-powerful agency in and of iself, at least to some 
extent it excludes the competitive free presentation of opposing 
theories or facts in the educational process; would you not say so? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

On the other hand, we have a definite duty and I think commitment 
in our work to reinforce the convictions of our young people and, 
where they do not have convictions, to produce and give to them fac- 
tual, unslanted material which to a thinking man will produce con- 
victions that we in this country do have something which is worth 
fighting for and dying for if necessary. 

Mr. Gwiyn. I think the difficulty is obvious. You have these young 
men and young women in your jurisdiction, in camp, in billets all over 
the world and there are no other educational facilities accessible. The 
Government, who has them in charge for 2 years, steps in and says, 
“We will give you, while you are under our Jurisdiction, our concept 
of communism and our concept of the Constitution.” 

Now, if in that period of time you drop suggestions of universal 
military training as a part of your deep-seated conviction or as a part 
of the Government, that would have an influence on your students, I 
assume. It might have a tendency to indoctrinate a one-sided theory, 
might it not? 

General Hartness. It might. 

Mr. Gwinn. And if in teaching the Constitution, the officer should 
drop his personal theory that under constitutional government, peo- 
ple are the government and they can do what they want with the 
government, then if the people want the government to provide houses 
or subsidies or electric power for them, then that is constitutional 
government in America? 

General Hartness. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be pretty forceful presentation to a youn 
class, would it not, by the United States Government itself? 

General Harrness. Yes, I think it would, Mr. Chairman. 
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On the other hand, that is what each of us understands that, as 
voting people, if enough of us vote for one thing, that is the thing 
that is going to take place, and that is our form of government. 

Mr. aa But is that constitutional government? 

General Harrness. If a sufficient number of people vote on a given 
subject, and the majority wants that particular item or that particular 
change, I think it is constitutional government. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is not limited constitutional government, is it? 
Well, do you not think that we get into difficulty right away when a 
government becomes the exclusive teacher for a time of young minds 
on the question of constitutional government ? 

General Harrness. We are not the exclusive teacher, and we are not 
attempting to be that. 

Mr. Gwinn. But if the United States Government, a general in 
uniform or a colonel, should teach a class of young men and women 
that constitutional government is a tool or instrument by which the 
people can vote for houses for themselves, or power, or subsidies, that 
ciass would take that pretty nearly as gospel truth, would they not? 

General Harrness. Modern young America, I am not so sure of. 

Mr. Gwinn. They would take a long time before they would dispute 
a general or a colonel? 

General Harrness. It is not a question of disputing him on the plat- 
form, but they still are able to think of this thing and come to their 
own conclusions. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would admit that there is danger in the Govern- 
ment becoming the teacher of our youth, especially in a military camp? 

General Harrness. As a dictatorship, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I notice it is rather interesting that today is Constitu- 
tion Day. Did you realize that? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And I was rather struck by the fact that we now call 
it Citizenship Day. I do not know quite why that is. In your pam- 
phlet here, instead of the Constitution, I see the word “citizenship” 
in the program where it would seem to be in contrast with communism 
and where the word “Constitution” should be. You have explained 
it somewhat by this supplementary statement. You go into much 
more detail in Pamphlet 468 ? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the Bill of Rights, the Constitution, and our 
representative form of government, and the like. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I wanted to ask one more question. 

General, you have had a very distinguished record in World War II 
and in our later wars as an infantry soldier. You have had, during 
that period, the time and the opportunity to observe soldiers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, drawn from different stratas of social and 
economic life and different geographical areas. 

With that as a background, I want to ask you whether or not you 
have noticed any less will to fight or any less of the fighting qualities 
in those soldiers who come from the 7-State Tennessee Valley area 
from those of the other parts of the country? 

General Harrness. You are putting me on the spot, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is a rough question, but I will stand on your an- 
swer, 
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General Harrness. You ask if there is any less willingness to fight 
and any less desire to fight, I will have to preface my remarks by say- 
ing that I come from the South myself, and I have always felt a 
rather martial spirit among southern people. And to answer you 
directly, without hesitation, I will say that I have found in my ex- 
perience no less desire on the part of southerners to fight than anyone 
else. 5 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, my colleague did not define the area of the South 
sufficiently possibly to include the places where you have been, General. 

A little boy defined the TVA as a river that flows through 7 States 
and drains 41. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, Mr. Chairman, will you yield? I will give 
you some definitions. 

The Tennessee Valley area has its beginning in the Valley of Ten- 
nessee, and the several surrounding States there in the Southeast, 
which, up until the time we began to experience this development, 
were not able to buy any of the materials which you manufacture up 
in Schenectady and other sections of New York. We had no need for 
your refrigerators, which you manufactured up there, and we had 
no way to get income to pay for them. 

As we commenced to get this great development of electric energy, 
scattered out into the countrysides of that section out there, our 
farmers commenced to eat cold foods just like you do in Albany and 
in New York. We created a market, and out of that we are growing 
soldiers that defend the very thing that you and I are defending here 
today, constitutional government. 

I cannot see, to save my neck, how the Government can be charged 
with going into a Communist or a Socialist state when by an activity 
of the Government we increase the individual purchasing power and 
we increase the individual living standards, and by doing those things 
we naturally increased the individual intellectual potential anyway. 

To me that is what TVA means. I think TVA is as far unrelated 
to the purposes of this committee as it would be possible to find any- 
thing unrelated to it. I assume that this educational program here 
which the Army or the Defense Department is finding necessary to 
carry on is brought about, first, because the communities may have not 
done just exactly what they should in teaching constitutional govern- 
ment and, second, because they may not have done just exactly what 
they should in teaching the theories of communism. 

It is pretty hard to give a youngster 18 years old a rifle and say, 
“Here, go shoot the Communists,” if he doesn’t know what the Com- 
munists are and what they stand for. 

Mr. Gwinn. He might turn around and shoot somebody in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Mr. Lanprum. But, Mr. Chairman, the Armed Forces, our Defense 
Department is confronted with a problem of at least having some 
satisfaction that the men they are sending into combat with these ex- 
pensive items of equipment, that we develop from the air down to 
the ground, at least have some idea or, as the general has said, a con- 
viction upon which to fight. 

I submit that I do not want to see the Government as such, or the 
Defense Department, engage in teaching or the process of teaching. 
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I submit, on the other hand, that the general has made a magnificent 
presentation here this morning of why it is necessary for you to have 
your information and education program. 

Now I am in agreement with what Mr. Riggs has suggested about 
USAFI. I think perhaps that is just super imposed and perhaps you 
have offered it as an attraction to get your people into the Army or, 
in the recruiting service, perhaps you are offering it as an attraction 
to keep the soldier in there and make a career person out of him. 

You may be overextending this thing, but your information and 
education program is essentially as essential as the rifle, I think. I 
think it is as essential as any air arm that we have. 

General Harrness. We are certainly engaged in a battle for the 
minds of men. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think, if we had done a better job in our commu- 
nities, and if you had done a better job, I mean your agency had 
done a better job, we would not have had the tragedy with the few 
young people we did experience tragedy with, the Bachelors, and Ed- 
wards, from Big Stop Gam, and from Texas. 

General Harrness. May I make a comment on that remark, Mr. 
Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprvum. I yield the floor, sometimes I should not say so much. 

General Harrness. I think it is remarkable, somewhat contrary 
to what you said, I think it is a remarkable tribute to ourselves as a 
Nation, and to what our Armed Forces have done, that so few de- 
cided to stick back with those damn Communists. 

Mr. Lanprum. I have made that statement myself. But when I 
think of the individual, I think we could have done a little more and 
saved that individual; it is still a tragedy to me to see an American 
do that. 

General Harrness. It is. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think my colleague, Mr. Landrum, has illustrated 
clearly what I wanted to bring out, that if he were the colonel, with 
his convictions, as he has, on TVA, clothed with all of the power of the 
Government, its authority and its dignity, he would sure enough bring 
TVA under the Constitution and the class would go away feeling that 
way. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would be glad to debate that subject, but I think it 
is foreign to this inquiry. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the point of the inquiry is: What are the dan- 
gers of government itself becoming the source of our education? That 
is, the exclusive source for a time in the lives of these young men 
and women. 

Certainly it is not a free educational system that we are supporting 
here and until this minute I think this committee knew nothing or 
very little about what the general has been telling us. We might have 
had 14 years of instruc tion to the young men and women of a wrong 
kind which Congress would have known nothing about in the mean- 
time. 

That is the danger, is it not, General ? 

General Harrness. If there is a danger, I do not quite follow that 
there is a danger. For instance, in our educational program, we are 
doing only that which civilian institutions are doing. 

Mr. Gwrxn. You do have other information and talks? 

General Harrness. That is the information portion of it. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That has educational value? 

General Harrness. It does; it is almost impossible, I think, to sepa- 
rate the two. Information has certain educational values, and educa- 
tion has certain information values. 

But for our purposes this morning, I have arbitrarily put one in 
one hand and one in the other. 

Mr. Gwinn. Those talks that you give in great numbers have not 
come under the scrutiny of any textbook board, or any board of educa- 
tion, or any other supervision possibly except supervision of yourself 
or someone that may or may not know what the teacher is going to say ? 

General Harrness. Well they come under the scrutiny, as I have 
mentioned, of all of the services, the Department of State and other 
governmental agencies who have an interest in this. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are these talks written before they are given or are 
they informal talks? 

General Hartness. Actually, they are called talks but what they are 
intended to be used as is a discussion medium, where there is an inter- 
play, an exchange of ideas among the young men and young women 
before whom a discussion leader is monitoring, if I may put it that 
way. 

That is the idea of it. That is this discussicn. There is no intention 
here to propagandize our young men and women. Our intention is to 
broaden their horizon, to increase their information, and to make them 
better appreciate what the services are and what the services mean and 
better to appreciate what they as citizens of this Government have as 
obligations, duties, responsibilities, and also rights. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course when you get over to the theory of commu- 
nism, you get aw: y from pure factual presentation, and you get into 
interpretation, and reason ¢ 

General Harrness. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. And theory ? 

General Harrness. Well, you take the basic concept of communism 
and tell them what it is and how it is in conflict and what they think. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think Mr. Riggs has a few more questions. ‘Then we 
will recess. We have had a long sessicn, General. 

Mr. Rices. General, in dealing with the Marine Corps Institute, did 
I understand you to say that the Army had no extension course 
program ? 

General Harrness. No, sir; I didn’t say that. I said it had nothing 
comparable to the Marine Corps Institute. 

Now, the Army has extension courses, but the extension courses are 
purely military or directed to military objectives. For instance, the 
Command and General Staff College operates an extensive extension 
course for Reserve officers, but every one of those courses is a military 
problem. It is the same at our other service schools. The extension 
courses deal with tactics, logistics, intelligence, and allied millitary 
subject. They do not deal with academic subjects. 

Mr. Rices. Is that also true of the Army education program which 
is listed as one of these educational activities? 

General Hartness. I think this activity which you have mentioned 
or which has been mentioned here, and this came out of the Quattle- 
baum report, as Army educational activities or programs, has to do 
or it could deal with al! of them. 
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I confess I do not know just what they mean, but I think they mean 
this, that the education of dependents is involved. As of today, the 
raising of the level of education of men who are below fourth grade, 
and they may include, although I do not think so, the various service 
schools, and I think that that is included under another one. 

Mr. Riees. That is different. 

General Hartness. They include, no doubt, the program common 
to all services, and I cannot give you any figures, or any data about it. 
That is wherein nee ‘er personnel are sent to civilian institutions for 
5 months or 1 year, or 2 years. I think I am right in saying that the 
Air Force had a propedih whereby a man, if he had all but a half a 
year completed on his degree, he could got to a college, but he would 
have to pay his own tuition and he would be carried on duty while he 
was completing that education. 

Am I right on that? 

Colonel Parmer. Yes. And our USAFT training program which 
is sometimes confused with the USAFT, because it is United States 
Air Force Institute of Technology, is our civilian institutions pro- 
gram. 

I, myself, just came from 2 years of completing doctoral studies 
under that program. I go there, and I happen to be a Regular, but the 
Reserve officers go under the same program to finish the education 
they had started. 

You are on regular duty assignment during that period in a civilian 
institution. That is quite a large program with the Air Force at the 
present time. 

Mr. Riaes. That institute is located at Dayton, Ohio ? 

Colonel Parmer. They have a residence program for which Con- 
gress has just approved the granting of degrees subject to the ap- 
proval of the civilian accrediting associations, but they also send 
students to approximately 200 ¢ olleges and universities in the country. 
For example, I went to the University of Michigan, at the same time 
I was ‘studying there, there might be another officer studying in 
another field in the University of California. 

They attempt to distribute these students according to the courses 
offered in the institution. And, of course, if they have enough stu- 
dents in one category, they try to equalize the number of schools they 
use. 


Mr. Riees. General, the Army does have an information school, 
too, does it not? 

General Harrness. It does have an information school. 

Mr. Rices. Where is that located ? 

General Harrness. Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Mr. Rices. The Navy also has a postgraduate school at Monterey, 
Calif., has it not? 

General Harrness. I am going to have to call on some Navy people 
for that one. You are getting completely out of my business. 

Mr. Rices. The Army has an industrial college, has it not? 

General Harness. No, that is a joint-service college. 

Mr. Riees. General, are you familiar with the Barden bill which 
was passed by the House of Representatives in 1953? 

General Hartness. By name I am not. 

Mr. Rices. It was a bill which would have required the Office of 
Education to report to the Congress each year on the many and 
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varied educational programs of the armed services, as well as those of 
the other departments of Government. Do you think that would be a 
good idea to have the Office of Education make such a report to Con- 
ress ? 
General Harrness. Of what educational activities the United 
States is engaged in? 
Mr. Riags. Yes. 
General Harrness. I see nothing wrong with it. 
Mr. Riees. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Lanprum. May I supplement your question with this question : 
At the present neither the Defense Department nor your office are 


required to make a report of your educational activities to any branch 
of the Government, are you? 


General Harrness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. To the Secretary of Defense? 

General Harrness. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. But there is no requirement that that report should 
be submitted to Congress ? 

General Harrness. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gwinn. General, if you were a Congressman, where would you 
go to get a picture of the educational, informational, and propaganda 
activities of the departments of the Government and the armed serv- 
ices agencies ? 

General Harrness. I would go to each department and each service, 
and I would feel I would have to go to the specific agency. I do not 
believe that you can get it from a central : agency. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not think a central agency could collect it and 
intelligibly transmit it to Congress ? 

General Harryess. Well, frankly, Mr. Chairman, from my experi- 
ence, if I attempted to collect all of what I thought was the data that 
was wanted, I would wind up with about 50 to 60 percent of it and 
be at a loss for the remainder of it, except for my own operations. 

Mr. Gwinn. General, we appreciate your preparing to give us this 
testimony and for the patience and time you have given as a witness 
before us, and we thank you very much. 

General Hartness. Mr. Chairman, and other members, I appreciate 
being here. It has been a pleasure. 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will stand adjourned. 

I think we will not require your presence after lunch, General. 

The committee will reconvene at 2 o’clock and the witness then will 
be Dr. Kenneth Ray of FOA. 

The committee will reconvene at 2: 15. 

(Thereupon, at 1:50 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:15 p. m. the same day.) 

(Information submitted at a later date by General Hartness in re- 
sponse to requests made by Representative Elliott follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF ARMED ForCEs INFORMATION AND EDUCATION, 


Washington 25, D. C., September 27, 1954. 
Hon. RALPH W. GWwINn, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Educational Activities in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Gwinn: At the subcommittee meeting held on September 17, 1954, 

I, as Director of Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, Depart- 
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ment of Defense, was asked by Representative Elliott to furnish data to the 
committee in reply to the two questions listed below : 

“Would it be possible for you to furnish for the record the number of service 
personnel who have by that means (USAFI courses, and through residence 
courses offered by various universities or at the various posts) acquired a degree 
over the period since this program has been in effect? 

“A statement of the percentage of service personnel who attend a school of 
one type or another at any given time. What I have in mind is how, of the 3 
million people at any given time you will have a certain percentage who will 
be engaged in schodls of one type or the other and that that percentage I 
am sure will run much, much higher than 10 percent.” 

Each service was queried for the above information, and has furnished data 
requested wherever possible. No attempt has been made by this Office to tabulate 
the replies, since some of the comments submitted do not lend themselves to 
formal charting; therefore, enclosures 1 through 4 are attached for your 
information. 

I am happy to be of service to your committee in any way possible. I trust 
this information will be of value in your investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLAN N. HARTNESS, 
Major General, United States of America, 
Director. 
Four enclosures. 


CINFO-IE 350 (20 Sep 54). 

To: D/OAFI&E, DD Building T-7, Gravelly Pt., Va. 

Subject: Statistical Material for Special Subcommittee, House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Education and Labor. 

From: Chief of Information. 

Date: 22 September 1954. 

Comment No. 2: Colonel Chamberlain/53952/alg. 


1. Reference 1a, Comment No. 1, 16 percent of the service personnel on active 
duty during fiscal year 1954 attended service schools during that year. 

2. Reference 1b, Comment No. 1, this office does not have and cannot obtain 
the requested information. All possible sources of data upon which even a 
reasonable estimate could be based have been explored with negative results. 
For the following reasons, a reporting requirement for such data never has been 
considered sufficiently essential to warrant the expenditure of time and effort. 

a. The program involving tuition assistance for voluntary off-duty instruc- 
tion on the college level always has been on a specific course (single semester 
or quarter) basis rather than that of a continuing curriculum leading to a 
degree. While individuals are encouraged and assisted in making long-range 
plans for self-improvement, they are not required to do so in order to obtain 
tuition assistance. All reports to the Department of the Army, therefore, except 
in the case of the relatively small Special College Program for Regular Army 
officers, are impersonal data reflecting only enrollments and course completions 
(single semester units). 

b. Established in 1948 and subject to exigencies of military duty in many 
indivdual cases, the cited Special College Program has not had time to show 
much achievement in terms of degrees awarded. Further, this program’s pri- 
mary objective is obtaining the equivalent of two years of college credit, not a 
college degree. For enlisted personnel, particularly the younger ones in the 
Selective Service category, tuition assistance provides a continuing opportunity 
for beginning or continuing interrupted education at the concerned level. Seldom 
do these men remain in the service long enough to achieve degrees. 

ec. A substantial percentage of off-duty college course activity in university 
resident centers in or near Army installations is enabled by VA funds under 
entitlements for which certain officers and men are eligible on an individual basis. 

For the Chief of Information: 

JoHN L. CHAMBERLAIN, Jr., 
Colonel, GS, 
Chief, Troop Information and Education Division. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 23, 1954. 
In reply refer to Pers—C113-rfk—109. 
From: Chief of Naval Personnel. 
To: Director, Office of Armed Forces Information & Education, DD, Bldg. T-7, 

Gravelly Point, Washington 25, D. C. 

Subject: Statistical material for special subcommittee, House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Education and Labor. 
Reference: (a) D/OAFIBE ltr OAFIE—ED 351 of 20 Sep 1954. 

1. The information requested in reference (a) is as follows: 

a. The percentage of naval personnel who attended service schools during 
fiscal year 1954 was 11.9 percent. This represents 86,390 service-school gradu- 
ates in a total naval strength of 725,912. 

(1) It should be noted also that all new input into the Navy, whether officer 
or enlisted, is given appropriate preliminary training. These numbers, not in- 
cluded in the service-school population or in the percentage above, are as follows: 


Recruit training, 48,774 
Officer candidate training, 9,168 


(2) In addition to these, 315,335 officers and enlisted men attended fleet or 
functional-training courses, many of which are of only a few days’ duration 
and which are intended primarily to supplement shipboard training. 

b. There are no statistics on the number of naval personnel who received 
degrees through off-duty educational training. This is traceable to the fact 
that the Navy offered tuition assistance for off-duty education only during the 
period 1948-1952. The program was abandoned thereafter because these funds 
were needed for service-controlled professional training. 

2. It is known that a considerable number of Navy men are attending colleges 
and universities at their own expense and on their own time. However, the 
majority of these students are interested in specific information of a professional 
or personal nature, rather than in a course of study leading to degree recognition. 


BE. K. VAN SWEARINGEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 24, 1954. 
AFPMP-12 


MEMORANDUM FOR DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES INFORMATION & EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Subject: Statistical material for special subcommittee, House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


1. Reference is made to Disposition Form OAFIE-ED 350 from your Office, 
subject as above, dated September 20, 1954. 

2. The following answers are supplied for questions contained in paragraph 1 
of the referenced disposition form: 

(a) As of July 1, 1954, a total of 12,600 officers (9.71 percent) and 79,976 air- 
men (9.77 percent) were attending service schools. 

(b) During the last 3 quarters of fiscal year 1954, from September 1, 1953, 
through July 31, 1954, a total of 199 Air Force personnel received college degrees 
through the off-duty education program. Figures showing completions of col- 
lege degrees prior to September 1, 1953, are not available. 

For the Chief of Staff: 

Horace E. Frinx, Jr., 
Colonel, USAF, 
Assistant Chief, Personnel Services Division, 
Directorate of Military Personnel. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1954. 
In reply refer to DSL—2420-sijr. 
From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
To: Director, Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, Room 2608, 
Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Washington 25, D. C. 
Subject: Statistical material for special subcommittee, House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Reference: (a) D/OAFIBE DD df OAFIE-ED 350 of 20 Sep 1954. 
1. The following information is furnished in response to reference (a) : 
Subparagraph ja Based on average strength and average number of personnel 
in service schools during fiscal year 1954, 13.1 percent of the officers and 4 percent 
of enlisted personnel were attending service schools during that year. 
Subparagraph 1b The number of marines who have received degrees through 
the off-duty education program is not known. The primary purpose of the off- 
duty education program is to improve each marine professionally. The addi- 
tional and important aspect of a degree is recognized ; however, this service has 
neither personnel nor funds to maintain records on separate, 4- -year courses of 
study being pursued for degrees by individuals. 
R. H. Rmee cy, IJr., 
(By direction). 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Gwinn. The committee will come to order. 


Our witness this afternoon is Dr. Ray, of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH C. RAY, CHIEF, EDUCATION DIVI- 
SION, FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Ray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, we are glad to have you here. Will you tell 
us a little about yourself, your background, your educational back- 
ground and what you have done, where you have been, and so on? 

Dr. Ray. I am a native of the hills of southeastern Ohio, a country 
boy from a farm. In fact, I still own a farm back there in the hills. 
I’ve lived there most of my life. I’ve served as a local superintendent 
of schools, a county superintendent, a city superintendent, and a State 
superintendent of schools in Ohio. 

I graduated from Muskingum College with a bachelor’s degree, 
Ohio U niversity with a master’s degree, and Ohio State University 
with the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

I served two terms in the Ohio Legislature, 1928-32. I guess that 
is about all. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you were a State superintendent of education 
up to when ? ’ 

Dr. Ray. I left the office in 1945. Since that time I have been 
educational director of the Grolier and Americana Publishing Com- 
panies in New York—they publish the Americana Encyclopedia and 
works of that nature—until I came to the Education Division of the 
Foreign Operations Administration about the 1st of May of this year. 

I am still in the process of being initiated into the work of the 
Foreign Operations Administration in education. 

Mr. Gwinn. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Ray. I would like to give some background information on 
education as I see it in the United States, as a background to this 
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foreign-operations program of education. My introductory remarks 
should require no documentation. They concern matters upon which 
all good Americans can readily agree. First, free public education 
without regard to race, color, or religion is in our democratic way 
of life, not a privilege for a small ruling group but the right of every 
citizen. No one would dare to abolish it. Our entire democratic 
structure is built upon a literate ciate that can read and think 
and are free to make up their own minds. Such a system of public 
education costs a lot of the taxpayers’ money, but we don’t begrudge 
the cost. The bill is getting bigger every year because we keep 
insisting that none but the best is good enough for our children. 
Why do we do it? Not just for the “selfish reason that we love our 
children and want them to have the best opportunity to make a good 
life; but also because there can be no true freedom of speech, religion, 
assembly, or movement without free education. It is at the very 
heart of our democratic way of life. 

Secondly, we have wisely kept the control of this highly prized 
education in the hands of the citizens of the community. They decide 
what kind of schools they will have for their children and who shall 
teach them. However, because our communities range from the 
world’s largest cities to some of its smallest hamlets and isolated 
homesteads, we have provided for State and National assistance to 
our local schools. These agencies exist to give help and direction, 
or shall we say technical assistance. They are in reality service 
organizations. They cannot dictate to the local community school. 

Thirdly, we can be justly proud of our world leadership in tech- 
nical education. We developed our famous know-how partly on the 
job, but more particularly in recent years in our technical vocational 
schools. Ours is a functional education designed to meet the every- 
day needs of the common people. It must serve the needs of agri- 
culture, industry, the professions, and our industrial organization 
and cultural life. Its research has gone beyond the raw materials 
of nature into the new world of synthetic materials and nuclear 
power. 

Though it is not mentioned specifically in the United States Con- 
stitution, education has alw ays i red a very important role in Ameri- 
can life, and much of the credit for the rapid development and gen- 
erally high standard of living in this country can be traced directly 
to the widespre: ad availability and high standards of free education. 
As one of the great functions closely “touching the people, education 
was considered by the Founding Fathers to be properly reserved to 
the individual States, and within the States the local units have tradi- 
tionally exercised a large measure of control. This decentralization 
of responsibility and focusing of control in the hands of the people 
of the local community is one of the most characteristic features of 
the American educational system—and one that is almost unique 

among the educational systems of the world. A highly centralized 
system administered and controlled by a national ministry is the 
general pattern in Europe and wherever the continental European 
influence is strong. 

The great diversity which has resulted from the American consti- 
tutional system has been an important factor in the strength and 
vitality of American education today. Free to adapt itself to the 
real needs of the people of each community, education has been applied 
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directly to those needs as nowhere else in the world. Local experi- 
mentation has provided testing grounds for all sorts of educational 
ideas, and those that proved workable and useful have then been 
adopted by other communities. 

Thus good ideas were enabled to spread freely from State to State, 
and those that have proved undesirable in practice can be avoided 
far more easily than in a closely integrated and centralized system. 
However, to get the full benefits of this diversity, some central clear- 
inghouse is needed to disseminate information about successful educa- 
tional practices and developments to all parts of the country and to 
help each community to utilize its available educational resources to 
the best advantage. It is, therefore, one of the most important func- 
tions of the United States Office of Education to serve as such a clear- 
inghouse. 

Furthermore, the increasing mobility of the American population— 
never closely rooted to a particular plot of land as are the people of 
so many parts of the world—has meant an increasing concern that the 
standards of education should be universally high throughout all the 
States. 

It is not enough for a community or a State to provide a high level 
of educational facilities for its own children and youth; if it wishes 
to assure itself of a well-educated citizenry, it must in some way make 
sure that all the other States likewise provide adequate educational 
facilities. This has led to an increasing awareness of the need for 
some form of Federal aid to help raise the standard of education where 
local resources are insufficient to provide adequate schools. 

Equality of educational opportunity has become almost a necessity 
if we are to have an intelligent citizenry, able to make democracy 
function effectively in this vast and varied land. But it must be 
achieved without sacrificing the diversity and flexibility: which have 
been the great strength of American education. We must retain local 
responsibility for the adaptation and initiation of new ideas, but 
make sure that the children of every community have good educational 
facilities available to meet their needs and develop their full poten- 
tialities. 

The same historical forces that have led to such a large measure 
of local autonomy in education may also have led to some of the 
confusion and diversity in the handling of educational problems at 
the national level, to which the Quattlebaum report and other studies 
have recently called attention. Like Topsy, these activities have “just 
growed,” until there are today many which obviously overlap and 
some which should be eliminated for efficiency’s sake. 

What is needed today is a general overhauling and coordination of 
Federal activities in the field of education which would not expand 
the functions of the Federal Government at the expense of the States, 
but would provide efficiently those services which only a central agency 
can provide for the benefit of the people of the whole United States. 

There are two aspects of the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this field, both of which need to be provided for, but quite 
different in their nature and objectives, and requiring different types 
of agency for most effective operation. One is the function of serv- 
icing American education itself, through research, evaluation of our 
methods and curriculum, disseminating information, and encouraging 
local efforts toward the raising of educational standards. This is in 
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essence the type of service provided by the United States Office of 
Education down through the years—a service of increasing value and 
significance, which ought to be expanded to meet the growing needs 
of American education under present-day conditions. 

. This must not mean centralized control of education. The peo- 
ple of the United States are fully aware of the dangers of centralized 
control, for they have seen the effects of such control in Nazi Ger- 
many, Fascist Italy, and Communist Russia. Centralized control 
of education is a major tool of dictatorship, and an essential instru- 
ment of its power. No dictatorship has ever survived in a country 
where freedom of education prevails. Our present struggle with 
communism is a struggle for freedom of the mind, and will be won 
only if we are able to help the free peoples of the world to establish 
and maintain schools locally controlled so that the principles of 
freedom can be learned and practiced through democratic action. 
Dictatorship is incompatible with freedom of education; free educa- 
tion thus can be a major weapon on the side of the freedom in the cold 
war. 

We know full well our debt to education. The rest of the free 
world knows it, too, and is asking us to share our know-how with them. 
This is especially true of those peoples of Asia who have thrown off 
colonial rule; India and Indonesia, with their teeming millions, who 
are now free to govern themselves, are both struggling against illit- 
eracy in a heroic effort to free men’s minds. 

In the war-devastated areas of Korea our own GIs have not waited 
for their Government to act but with their own hands and money from 
their own pockets have begun to rebuild the village schools. As 
Senator Thye reported to Congress, these sons of ours made contri- 
butions of several million dollars. He saw them on a blustery Decem- 
ber day laying up the stone masonry of new school buildings. It was 
their own peaceful contribution to a free world—of greater im- 
portance over the course of the years than the winning of a battle 
in war. For the real war today is for the minds and hearts of men 
and the outcome of that battle will determine whether they shall be 
free or shall be slaves of the Soviets and their satellites. 

Technical cooperation with the less well developed nations of the 
world is a major phase of United States foreign policy, not only as 
an expression of the humanitarian interest and good will of the 
American people, but because the ultimate benefits to this country 
justify United States assistance on the basis of its contribution to 
our national interest and security. 

This is the second type of service which the Federal Government 
can render in the field of education. If the individual States at- 
tempted to meet this need there would be great confusion and waste 
of effort. A central agency, able to draw from the wealth of educa- 
tional resources and range of experience developed within the in- 
dividual States and the wide variety of individual institutions 
throughout the country can provide expert technical assistance to 
meet the special needs of each underdeveloped country that request our 
guidance in improving some phase of its educational system. 

The task of mobilizing the educational resources of the United 
States so that they can be used to the best advantage in this world- 
wide effort to strengthen the free world is one that calls for the best 
administrative skills and thorough knowledge of American educa- 
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tion. It needs to be handled by a specialized agency, closely inte- 
grated with all other aspects of aid to other countries, cooperating 
closely with the Office of Education, but operating independently 
because the nature of its activities is essentially different. 

At the request of the governments of 31 nations, the United States 
through the Foreign Operations Administration is at present helping 
to improve their educational standards and facilities. Approximately 
300 United States technicians are now working overseas in FOA pro- 
grams of educational technical cooperation. Plans call for more dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955. 

To finance these programs costs each citizen of the United States 
less than 8 cents a year. The expenditures of the other countries 
amount in many instances to much more than twice the United States 
contribution. The United States funds obligated amounted to $12,- 
141,000 in 1952, $14,042,000 in 1953, and $14,789,000 i in 1954. 

The 1955 figures are not available, but the budget asked for 
$15,108,000. 

This annual program of less than $15 million in education is admin- 
istered under FOA by the small staff of the Education Division—11 
full-time and 2 half-time employees—at the payroll cost of only 
$91,760. 

Technical cooperation has many facets, such as the improvement of 
health, agriculture, industry, or education, but all of them to be fully 
effective necessarily involve educational processes. Only by helping 
the less developed nations to increase their own ability to do the job 
for themselves and by themselves can any lasting improvements be 
made. Education has a key role to play in every aspect of this 
program. 

Thus in its broadest sense all techrical assistance is a form of edu- 
cation so that if our military advisers show how to operate radar 
equipment, that act is a part of education. It is the passing on of an 
acquired skill. Even the advertising of standard brands could be 
also construed as education insofar as it imparts information con- 
cerning the product as well as creating a desire to possess or use it. 
However, for purposes of my presentation I should like to limit edu- 

cation as we clarify it for our own administrative purposes. It has 
carried the code number of 7 which will become 6 under Operation 
Blueprint. It indicates education as related to: 

6.1 Education in technical schools. 

6.2 Education in vocational agricultural schools and colleges. 

6.3 Education in heme economies in schools and demonstration 
projects. 

6.4 Elementary education. 

6.5 Secondary education. 

6.6 Professional and higher education in colleges and universities. 

6.7 Fundamental, adult, and community education. 

6.8 Educational administration. 

9 All other education projects. 

The primary purpose of such a program is to teach those who in 
turn will teach others new and better methods of instruction, to de- 
velop curriculum and material for classroom use and to advise minis- 
tries of education in the broad principles of educational administra- 
tion. 
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Special emphasis has been given to literacy campaigns and com- 
munity development so as to lift the economic, health, educational 
and social structure at the village or grassroots level. ‘Through vil- 
lage committees and councils determining policies and planning 
projects of self-help the lessons of democratic self- government grow 
out of a shared experience. For my New England friends this is 
their town meeting heritage transplanted to 31 countries around the 
world. Think what this new way of life means in a country such as 
Afghanistan with 96 percent of the people illiterate, with no more 
than 4 percent having any elementary education, and with high 
schools graduating less than 800 students per year. Where else could 
you begin to help them to be economically strong and politically free 
than in the field of : agricultural vocational education? FOA is assist- 
ing them to organize an agricultural vocational school for teacher 
training through a contractual agreement with a land-grant uni- 
versity. This will help to provide the teachers necessary to develop 
the economy from the group up—the only way mass development has 
ever been accomplished in any country. 

Mr. Exx1orr. Doctor, let me interrupt you right there. What is the 
population of Afghanistan ? 

Dr. Ray. I don’t remember just what it is. 

Mr. Extiorr. Will you submit it later for the record? 

Dr. Ray. Yes, I will be glad to. 

(Dr. Ray, at a later date, submitted for the record that the esti- 
mated population of Afghanistan was 12 million. There is no official 
census. ) 

I noticed that after I came up here, that same thing. Iam glad you 
asked the question. It came to my own mind on this statement. I 
have checked it, but not recently. Not only do the underdeveloped 
countries call upon us for assistance but also such countries as Thai- 
land whose culture and economy have reached an advanced stage. 
Hard pressed by communism from without and restless from w ithin, 
its Government is eager to fashion its teachers’ colleges after the 
American pattern of functional education that will provide voca- 
tional skills for its masses. For too long its education has followed 
the European pattern that would provide a few trained for the pro- 
fessions and a larger number for the clerical positions in Govern- 
ment while offering the masses limited educational opportunities. 
Education did not provide the incentives or skills to build a better 
way of life for the villager. 

I shall not presume upon your time to describe in detail the world- 
wide programs in education that are assisted by FOA, for I shall leave 
with you a brief report that was prepared last June for Congress. 
You understand, gentlemen, that these are true cooperative programs 
in which the host countries provide funds which equal or even sur- 
pass the dollar equivalents which are put up by FOA. In all in- 
stances nationals are being trained to do the job and to teach others 
how to do it. These projects are both short-term and long-term 
endeavors. Some can be completed in 2 or 3 years while others may 
take a decade. It is a true exchange, of mutual benefit. Moreover, 
while our technicians are serving overseas specially selected nationals 
are brought to our great educational centers to learn and observe our 
way of life in American communities. These leader participants 
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are given a short orientation in Washington, and then scatter all 
across our country and become a part of our educational life. The 
friendships thus established can well become our strongest line of 
defense in the struggle for the minds of men. 

How do we plan. and administer such a world encircling and pene- 
trating operation with all its complexity, operating under so many 
different national systems and cultures? In a surprisingly simple 
structure of organization with a very limited staff of area specialists. 
Under my general direction there are a Deputy Chief of Education 
who also serves half-time as University Contract Coordinator, area 
chiefs and assistants for Latin America, the Near East and Europe, 
and the Far East and South Asia. Assisting them is a secretarial 
staff of 4 full-time and 1 half-time personnel. That, gentlemen, is 
indeed a skeleton staff to administer such a vast operation. You 
recall that under FOA organization the educational activities for- 
merly carried on by TCA, ECA, ITAA, and MSA were transferred 
to this Office. This means a very real reduction in administrative and 
clerical staff, with considerable financial saving. 

To administer the operation overseas there 1s an educational officer 
in each United States overseas mission who is also an adviser to the 
ministry of education. Assisting him is a mission technical educa- 
tion adviser and in some countries a program training officer. As 
requests are received from the field and as programs are developed 
specialists in education are recruited for specific programs. 

In the few months which this division has been in operation it has 
developed a plan of procedure and a small staff of qualified area 
specialists who administer a tremendous volume of operational plan- 
ning and detail. I often wonder how they can do it. Perhaps part 
of the answer may be that they are relatively free to act and plan 
and that necessary clearances are kept at a minimum. Each area 
specialist has had overseas experience in his area of administration. 
He is vitally interested in the peoples of those areas and their future 
welfare. He knows full well that if we are to remain free and in a 
world at peace he must help to bring to them those opportunities and 
qualities of life which have made us strong. 

In the overseas countries their American colleagues, together with 
national counterparts of the host countries, are building a new and 
better way of life. Let me illustrate what this means by citing just 
one item from the last quarterly report from the FOA mission director 
in the Philippines: 

In the Philippines during the past 214 years the FOA staff has succeeded in 
conceiving, planning, purchasing, and assembling the necessary staff and equip- 
ment for 8 regional teachers colleges to do a job of preparing and disseminating 
factual and inspirational reading materials to the common people. For instance 
in the regional Teachers Normal at Cebu, where Cebuano is the vernacular, the 
official materials from the Philippine Department of Agriculture in Manila on 
poultry raising, rice improvement, and so forth, are reworked and translated 
into Cebuano and then quantity reproduced on machinery supplied by FOA to 
the Cebu Normal College. Cebu Teachers Normal then takes the responsibility 
of placing these important reading materials in the hands of the villagers and 
farmers in the region through the community schools. Thus, at long last, we 
are providing the literate something constructive to offset the efforts of the 
Communists to supply them with their propaganda literature. 

Another illustration is found in rice production in the province at Iloilo. 
The schools there have sought the help of the Philippine Department of Agri- 
culture in experimenting with rice production on school rice paddies. Using 
as experimental factors selected versus unselected rice seeds; fertized versus 
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unfertilized land; modern cultivation and irrigation versus ancient methods, 
the schools have shown farmers how to increase the annual yield. As a result 
the people of this region have now been educated to the point where they are 
producing sufficient rice for their own needs with an excess for export. 

These two illustrations are typical of the effects of the FOA educational 
effort to improve the human resources which in turn is the key to the improve- 
ment of the level of living of these people whom we must aid if they are to 
remain in the free world. 

May I add, if we are to achieve peace in a free world, I am grate- 
ful, gentlemen, for this opportunity to report to you on the educational 
program of FOA. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Riees. Dr. Ray, “would you state again for us what position 
it is that you hold in the Foreign Operations ‘Administration ? 

Dr. Ray. Chief of the Education Division of FOA. This is a sec- 
tion in what is really the Office of Public Services, or S/PUB, as it is 
called. 

Mr. Riees. What programs of international education do you 
administer ? 

Dr. Ray. Do you mean as to countries or types such as elementary 
programs or sceondary ? 

Mr. Riaes. Well, I meant geographical distribution or the type of 
program as to w hether it is a direct educational service or whether 
you have contracts with universities to carry it out. 

Dr. Ray. In the Department that I am in, most of it is concentrated 
in the field of elementary and secondary education as it pertains to 

teacher training. We can’t go in and try to teach the great masses 
of people in these countries, ‘but we do try to help them in tr: aining 
teachers. When we train 50, we hope that that 50 will go out and 
train 50 more. Thus we multiply our impact upon the people of the 
country. 

Then we are concentrating in another phase called vocational edu- 
cation, such as home economics and agriculture, manual arts and those 
subjects, that will help the people in raising better crops and finding 
out more about health and foods s, and raising the general standard of 
living. There, again, it is by demonstration ‘and teacher tr aining that 
we do this job. Our specialists in the field will go out and hold train- 
ing courses for maybe 50 teachers in one section for a month or 6 
weeks and then move on to another. We try to train teachers rather 
than do the direct teaching, which we know would be impossible with 
the millions of people involved. 

Then, of course there is the strictly teacher training work, and the 
English language programs. We do not have many_of them, but 
where we have them we try to train teachers to teach the English 
language. That is most of the work in this department. 

Responsibility for university contracts comes under the university 
contract coordinator of FOA, Dr. Andrus, who is my part-time dep- 
uty. He reports directly to Mr. Roseman, the Director of S/PUB in 
FOA. That work is done through those people. We have not too 
much to do with that end of it. 

Mr. Riees. In your work in international education with FOA, what 
other departments or agencies of the Federal Government do you run 
into and find also engaged in international education ? 

Dr. Ray. Of course the health people have programs in health, and 
there are the agriculture programs. There is also work in industry. 
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The State Department, of course, has the Fulbright and the Smith- 
Mundt programs. We try to cooperate with all of them and not dupli- 
cate anything that someone else is doing. 

We have to clear with all of these departments so that we do not 
come along doing something that somebody else should be doing. 
That is a sample of what we have. 

Mr. Riae@s. Is there any governmental agency or department that 
coordinates and prevents you from duplicating and working at cross- 
purposes in this field ? 

Dr. Ray. No; I do not know of any, other than the people just using 
good judgment in their own departments. 

Mr. Riees. What part does the United States Office of Education 
play in this international education ? 

Dr. Ray. They act as a backstop for us, principally in giv ing advice 
on specific programs in education ; that is, home economics We refer 
to them for specialized advice, and the passing on of information that 
they have collected from the schools of the country. Then they do the 
recruiting of personnel for us in the field of education. That is the 
main connection we have there. We try to work very closely with 
them on work of that kind, that is, for what we would call professional 
back-stopping or advice. 

Mr. Riees. You mentioned that the FOA International Education 
Program is operated through a medium of contracts with American 
universities and colleges. Would you tell us just how this works? 

Dr. Ray. The university contracts? Ifa foreign country has a uni- 
versity, they request that a university in this country cooperate with 
them to upgrade the work that they are doing. For instance, in med- 
icine, in engineering, in public administration, or some particular 
phase of education. Then the Education Division of FOA, along 
with the United States Department of Education and maybe the 
American Council on_ Education, will be asked what university is 
best qualified in the United States to do that type of thing. Then 
a contract, if they are all agreeable, is worked out between the two 
universities. That is the way the thing operates in general. 

Mr. Riees. Dr. Ray, you mentioned that your budget in your de- 
partment for 1955 was $15 million. Does that include these university 
contracts ? 

Dr. Ray. Yes; the ones that have anything to do strictly with our 
educational work. But where they go over into the other depart- 
ments, it probably wouldn’t be covered in this $15 million. 

The $15 million is principally our own technicians. I referred to 
approximately 300 technicians. Those are the people that are cov- 
ered in that program, largely. 

Mr. Riees. Do you have any idea how many of these university 
contracts there are at the present time? 

Dr. Ray. I think the last report that I saw on that had 43. 

Mr. Riecs. How much in the way of Federal funds would be 
required to meet the obligations of those contracts ? 

Dr. Ray. I do not have that division. That i is, I am not ——— 
sible for those figures. It would just have to be a guess on my part. 

I wouldn’t know. I would have to guess at it. Most of those 
contracts will run from a half million to a million and a half, maybe, 

or something like that, over a period of 3 years. 
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Mr. Riees. So if you had 43 of them, it might run to $50 million. 

Dr. Ray. Well, there is a possibility th: at it could over a period of 
3 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. What was that, Mr. Riggs? 

Each one of these contracts may represent as much as a half million 
dollars for each of these universities ¢ 

Dr. Ray. That is right. That is over a 3-year period. Of course 
the countries put up a part of the money. In the various countries 
they put up a part of the money. I think probably Mr. Roseman, 
who is really responsible for the fiscal end of that, could give you 
better and more reliable statistics than I can. Mine would be just 
in the form of a guess. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Riggs. 

These appropriations are made from year to year. How do they 
get by with entering into 3-year contracts with these universities 4 

Dr. Ray. I would not know how to answer that one. I am afraid 
that would have to be answered by someone else. So far as I know, 
it would probably have to be on faith that appropriations would be 
made or that the obligation would be carried out. The contracts 
are always drawn subject to congressional approval of funds from 
year to year. They are made that way. But they are made for a 
3-year period to give more stability to it. 

Mr. Rices. Suppose the Congress did not approve one of these 
contracts at budget time. W hat would happen ? 

Dr. Ray. Each contract carries a clause for washing the program 
out at that point. 

Mr. Riges. So there are safeguards ? 

Dr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Rices. There are safeguards if the appropriations are not made. 

Dr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Riges. Is there any objective evaluation of these international 
education programs ¢ 

Dr. Ray. Not other than what we can do from our own office in 
conferences with these people and checking reports, and what super- 
vision our various area men can give. Also, from time to time busi- 
nessmen and educators as a group will be sent out by FOA to coun- 
tries to make evaluations of the total program, and they take a look 
at education at that time. 

Mr. Riaes. Do they evaluate the educational programs of the State 
Department? Do they evaluate the international education programs 
of the State Department ? 

Dr. Ray. Not that I know of; no. I think that is just confined to 
FOA. That is, I am speaking of these evaluation teams that go out. 

Mr. Riees. Do you feel that the FOA educational activities over- 
lap the work of any other Federal department or agency in the field 
of international education ? 

Dr. Ray. No. We try to keep very carefully within bounds on 
that. Whenever a country asks for help, we always look not only to 
what the other Federal agencies are doing, but we also check to see 
if somebody—maybe the Ford Foundation or some private organiza- 
tion, or the United Nations Organization, or the Columbo plan— 
or any group is operating in the country. We try to make a thorough 
check to see what each is doing and try to keep the thing coordinated. 

54173—55——_12 
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Mr. Rices. In the second paragraph of your statement on page 4, 
you state that Federal activities in education need general overhaul- 
ing and coordination. Do you have any specific recommendations ’ 

Dr. Ray. No. That would have to come as a research problem or 
from a group, maybe similar to your group, checking with all of 
these educational agencies and then coming to some conclusion as 
to what ones of us should survive or which ones should be coordinated 
with others. 

I think it is something that no one could give a curbstone opinion 
on other than in a general way. In that statement that you fellows 
have, there are 298 different groups doing something in education. 
It would seem that, from any one in the field of education, there 
surely would be some places where some consolidations could be made. 
However, I have been in the Government such a short time and I 
know so little about it, that is just my own opinion from the outside, 
that it would look as if something could be done. 

Mr. Lanprum. You have not found anything during your short 
service to change that opinion, have you? 

Dr. Ray. Iam afraid I would have to say no. 

Mr. Riccs. Do you have any specific recommendations for over- 
hauling in the field of international education? 

Dr. Ray. No. I think that is one that probably should be looked 
at along with the others. Probably as your committee gets into each 
one of the divisions, you may come to conclusions where some things 
could be done there. So far as I am concerned, I’m always skeptics al 
of saying what specifically could be done until the research and the 
total picture is there, and seeing where the pieces will fit. 

Mr. Riees. Do you have any idea, Dr. Ray, as to how much United 
States money is being spent on international education for the fiscal 
year 1955? 

Dr. Ray. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Riees. Would you be in a position to challenge a figure of $147 
million from Government sources? 

Dr. Ray. No, I think that would be probably about right. That is, 
it wouldn’t be too far off: 

Mr. Riees. And a figure of $175 million from voluntary sources, 
foundations, and so forth ? 

Dr. Ray. I think that is right. I think, according to their own 
estimates, that would be about what it would run. 

Mr. Rices. So there is in excess of $300 million in United States 
funds being spent in international education ? 

Dr. Ray. I should think that would be a fair figure, although that 
is still somewhat of a curbstone opinion, except for the private agen- 
cies. I think that figure would be pretty definitely $175 million. 

Mr. Rices. That is all. 

Mr. Gwryn. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns, Dr. Ray, when you were State superintendent of 
public instruction in Ohio did you ever dream that all these various 
agencies ever existed in Government in the educational field, that you 
never heard about through the school administrators or the United 
States Office of Education, or through the NEA, and all of these 
other sources, that you and I in the field of education were accustomed 
to at that time? 
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Dr. Ray. I would have figured it more like 75 or 80 instead of 298. 
That is, I never would have thought of that many. Of course, that 
group would have included the specialized training that agencies 
would be giving their people more as orientation. 

Mr. Kearns. You came from the great State of Ohio. Back in the 
Sist Congress, we had a bill before us, Which came over from the 
Senate to the House, known as S. 246, sponsored by Senator Taft. 
Did you sponsor his bill on Federal aid to education, as an educator, 
at that time ? 

Dr. Ray. Well, to about the extent that I think I tried to state here, 
that there is a problem of equalization of education in the States. I 
think that Senator Taft and I probably agreed more or less on the 
points that there should be some equalization. We had that in Ohio, 
with a lot of poor counties and some wealthy counties. Finally a for- 
mula was worked out whereby there would be a State fund set up and 
distributed to those weak districts. I think the same idea or some- 
thing similar to that was thought of in relation to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, that it should be some care ‘fully worked out formula that still 
would not dictate an educational program, to the States and local 
communities but would aid them financially. 

Mr. Kearns. The philosophy behind this whole presentation of 
yours is, obviously, where you want to evade the word control, whic h 
you have very diplomatically done here. Yet you want this money 
coming from the Federal Government to help the field of education, 
do you not? You are talking about this clearinghouse, but you try to 
call it a clearinghouse and avoid the words that once we appropriate 
Federal funds it is not going to be a clearinghouse, but we are going 
to have control. But you av oid that. 

Dr. Ray. I think there would have to be some control over the 
money going from Congress in the way of auditing and that sort of 
thing. But what I mean by control is the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for instance, dictating a curriculum to the States, or a course 
of study for each State. The States and local communities should 
be left free to work out their own course of study and their own cur- 
riculum. Then we should have equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties regardless of where a youngster happens to be. If we develop a 
foreign program, we can hardly justify trying to equalize educational 
opportunities among 31 nations, shall we say, if we are not rather 
careful to equalize the thing at home, to a certain extent. That was the 
thesis that 1 was working on here, that we ought to have some kind of 
an equalization. Of course I couldn’t say that it could ever be free 
of some control by the Federal Government, but they. should be the 
least controls possible. And those would be confined mostly to audit- 
ing and to reporting. 

In the Federal Government we are w eak, I think, in reporting. Evi- 
dently you folks have found that. We have all of these agencies, but 
who reports anything definite? Where do their reports go or who 
getsthem? That is another question. Of course you will run into that 
with Federal aid to education. There will have to be some reporting 
back to the Federal Government and that of course would be, to a cer- 
tain extent, a control. 

Mr. Kearns. As an educator, are you not fearful of it? Would you 
not rather let us try to work out of this thing in some way without even 
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opening the door for it? All we were trying to do in the 81st Congress 
was to ‘get $800 million, and that was just to get the foot in the ‘door 
because we knew it would be $5 billion shortly. 

Dr. Ray. Nearly all of the States or local districts have equalized 
education in some way, and they have not found that the State depart- 
ments dictated too much of the program locally. I think it has been 
fairly well controlled there. I think that same judgment could be 
exercised on a Federal level. 

Mr. Krarns. Has your thinking changed a lot since you have 
become an internationalist, since you were just an educator back in 
Ohio? 

Dr. Ray. No, I would say as a taxpayer and an educator I am still 
interested, naturally, in a dollar’s worth of service going back to the 
schools. Asa father of youngsters, I am naturally interested i in their 
having the best educational opportunities because that is all that most 
of us can give to our children. After all, that is the basic thing. 
I think this free education is a great thing in America. Maybe it 
is the strongest undergirding thing of freedom that we have. ‘I feel 
that every effort should be made to maintain it. That is probably 
why some of use are in the field of education when we could probably 
do better financially in other fields. 

Mr. Kearns. You have a very fine reputation nationally as an 
educator. Are you not personally fearful of this crazy, vicious circle 
we are in of all these different agencies handling education ? 

Dr. Ray. Yes. I would have to be honest with you. Anyone has 
a fear of something of that kind. I feel that we should try to work 
out education on a sensible basis, both internationally and within the 
country. That is, I think it is up to those of use that have a high 
regard for the value of education to get into the thing and do your 
best to see what we can do with it. 

Mr. Kearns. Taking you upon the honesty of your own statement 
here, would you feel your advice to this committee to be that we 
should try to focus this to one certain channel where the Congress 
and the people of the country would know what we are doing, educ: 
tionally, instead of having it as in a confused state as of today, where 
the Congress does not even know what is going on ? 

Dr. Ray. I think you are right. It should be focused somewhere. 
There should be a definite report to Congress and to the people. 

Mr. Kearns. Would you be more fearful if we did it that way, 
that we would be going into the throes of control, rather than to have 
it simulated as we have now? 

Dr. Ray. No, that part of it, I would favor a central reporting 
agency. The United States Office of Education has done that through 
the years. They have collected the information. As I get it from 
your question, rather than all of the present confusion, no one know- 
ing, you would want to collect the rightful information of what is 
being done and evaluate the program on the basis of whether it was 
worth its salt. 

Mr. Kearns. Then do you feel that the program and the great 
impetus of the program would be greater than any individual “who 
might be appointed to handle it. 

Dr. Ray. That is absolutely right. If it would mean, for instance, 
the elimination, so far as I ‘would be concerned, of my part in the 
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program, all well and good, if it is for the good of the program and 
the educational policies. That is the thing we must look at. No 
individual is as big as a program ever in education or should be, or 
should consider himself as such. It should be worked out on a 
commonsense basis, and some report as to what is going on go back 
to the Congress, you people that are responsible back home, that is, so 
people may know what they are getting for the money that they 
spend, and an evaluation of the program so far as dollars and cents 
are concerned. 

Mr. Kearns. On page 6 did you purposely omit reading the figure 
470 there or was it an oversight ? 

Dr. Ray. No; I purposely omitted it because that was an old esti- 
mate that was put in, and we don’t know. I don’t think it will be 
470 at all. I think it will probably be nearer 350 than 470. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think the 
gentleman here is honest with the committee. I was only in hopes 
that during some of the testimony somebody would come up with 
the answer whereby we could find out the full ramification of the 
educational extension work that we are doing in the United States 
of America. I think he was honest where he said he would be glad 
to be eliminated if we could try to get it through some focused channel. 
I am glad to hear him say that he thought the objective was greater 
than the person involved, an admission which I like to hear. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean that you would be glad to see your work 
and $15 million eliminated? When? 

Dr. Ray. What I meant by that was that if a combination of those 
functions could be better done in some other way that would mean 
nothing so far as a job for me was concerned, and if, of course there 
was the opinion, after an evaluation of the program, or concensus 
of the Congress that it was not good, that it had to be eliminated, 
that isthat. But I think it is a very justifiable expenditure of money 
from the standpoint of the goodwill that it generates and from the 
fact that we are in a tight place in the world when we have a billion 
people that can neither read nor write, and when they can see picture 
shows, when they can hear things on the radio and other things, a 
great number of them. It is not all of them. There are individuals 
who appeal to them from the standpoint of dictatorship or things 
that are not democratic. That is why they must be reached in some 
way and their intelligence must be cultivated so they may have judg- 
ment to weed out the bad from the good. 

If not, we are so overwhelmed by numbers that we are really in 
a very precarious position in the world today. I feel that if we can 
train teachers and teach those people to read, it would be better. I 
have left a little memo of some of the programs, of the number in 
the thousands of people that have been taught to read something. 
Now the problem is to get them the right kind of things to read, so 
that they get the right concepts of life. Those are the things that we 
have to think about in these programs, not just a loan of our dollars 
and cents, because it is our own boys and girls that will be affected 
in the years to come which means, I think, a lot to all of us, especially 
if we have youngsters of our own. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, do you 
mind if I ask a question off the record / 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Ray, as an educator, and as a former State school 
superintendent, would you mind stating for the record what you con- 
ceive the proper role of the Office of Education to be? I do not 
mean with reference to the limitations imposed by present statute, 
but for the educational system of America. What should be its role? 

Dr. Ray. Well, I think it should be a reporting agency for all edu- 
cation within the United States, and possibly a reporting agency for 
all education done by all departments of Government. It should be 
a clearinghouse for all of the information that is worth while in 
education from one State to another, and research in the various fields, 
recommendations of the latest and the best information that they can 
have. I feel it has a very important place. I always felt that it should 
be an entirely independent agency, on its own. Education certainly 
is one of the big functions of any country or any government. It 
should have a rightful place as an agency independent so that it can 
do research on its own and report to the Congress and to the States 
the things that should be best to be followed in the field of education 
in the country. I do not know whether I have answered your ques- 
tion or not. 

Mr. Extrorr. Do you feel, Dr. Ray, that the Congress should be 
able to request specific statistical information from the Office of 
Education ¢ 

Dr. Ray. Absolutely. 

Mr. Extiorr And that that should be a source from which we could 
get information that would be dependable ? 

Dr. Ray. I agree with you on that. It should be. 

Mr. Exuiorr. A few di ays ago we were talking about this same mat- 
ter, and somebody made the statement that the results of research 
done by the Office of Education or, I believe specifically, as they 
stated it, the statistical pamphlets, books, brochures, issued by the 
Office of Education were not given much study or credence by the 
State school officers and local school officers to whom they were sent. 
With that as a background, I would like to ask you, having served as 
a State school superintendent, whether or not, in your opinion school 
officers do give weight, or great weight, to the statistical pamphlets 
and books issued by the United States Office of Education. 

Dr. Ray. Probably not as much as they should. They do give quite 
a lot of attention, I think, to it. But I think that is true with almost 
any central agency. There is always a question of pigeonholing 
information that comes in. But on the whole, I think that they go 
along pretty much. They may not in all details follow it closely, but 
in general I think they do. When they have problems, I think they 

call on the experts down in the Office of Education—I know I always 
did—in the various fields for the benefit of the research and experi- 
ence that they have—and try to use it or apply it as best they can. 

In fact, I think the Office of Education should be strengthened 
rather than weakened in that respect. I think they have a “greater 
mission, probably, than they have been able to fill through the years. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I want to thank you very much, Dr. Ray, for your 
statement. I have certainly received a lot from it. 1 appreciate the 
manner in which you have spoken and the very clear presentation you 
have made. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Landrum? 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you satisfied, Doctor, that there is no overlap- 
ping between the services performed in the field of education by the 
State Department and the services performed by FOA ? 

Dr. Ray. To be honest in that answer, I have not been here long 
enough to go into all the details of that situation. So far as I know, 
there is a pretty clear division there. The State Department people 
do more of what we call the cultural type of education. In FOA 
ours is mostly functional, showing them how to do things. They 
do more of the general thing in education or the cultural. It is an 
exchange of cultural things between the various countries. There 
should not be, that is, in actual operation or things done, very much 
overlapping there, because they are doing two specifically different 
types of things. 

Mr. Lanprum. Those who serve in foreign countries under your 
agency, FOA, are employees of the United States Government, are 
they not? 

Dr. Ray. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand that those who serve in the field of 
education, by reason of appointment from the State Department, do 
so by contract, and they are not employees of the United States 
Government. Are you familiar with that division ? 

Dr. Ray. No; not too much. Theirs, of course, would be more 
on a scholarship basis. 

Mr. Lanprum. Grants, I believe, instead of contracts. 

Dr. Ray. Yes. Our people are direct employees who are checked 
on, and, naturally, to hold their place we feel they want to do or 
expect to do a pretty good job. That does not say that other people 
will not do the same thing. But what I mean, there is a difference 
between the two things they are doing. Our people are more career 
people, that is, specific technicians going out to do a particular thing. 
I do not believe there would be much overlapping there that I can 
see between those two programs. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Dr. Ray, do you think that this work you have been 
supervising, with the expenditure of $15 million abroad, is something 
that should come to an end next year or the next? Or is it something 
that you look upon as a permanent function of government with 
regard to our relations abroad ? 

Dr. Ray. I would not say that it should be permanent. I think 
some of these projects can come to an end, and with others it may 
take longer. I might give you one example: 

In vocational education in Peru at one time we had 5 or 6 people 
there organizing the program. Now the native people have taken 
that over. We have trained their own people. All we have there 
now is one individual, and he is acting merely as a supervisor to keep 
the thing on the right track. That is a sample. The proposition is 
to train the native people there to do this job so that we can get out 
of it. The idea that we operate on is that it is a temporary thing. 
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There may be cases where it will take longer than others, and when 
one program in education is completed they might ask for another 
one. That will depend, of course, largely on the will of the Con- 
gress and the feeling of the need of the thing from year to year and 
what eens in it. That is about the only answer I can give there. 

Mr. Gwinn. I can understand and sympathize with the missionary 
approach to education and health, improvement of agriculture and 
know-how, because that follows the normal channels of individual 
sacrifice for the betterment of other people. It is free from politics. 
It does not support one political party as against another in the nations 
where the work is carried on. But it is very difficult for me to see 
how a political party on this side, functioning as political parties do, 
can justify taking tax money by force from people who do not want 
to give it up, and place it in the hands of the political party on the 
other side that the opposing party is trying to put out. Do you see 
any difficulties in that situation as you have observed the work ? 

Dr. Ray. Of course, that is a question that probably would be hard 
in many ways to answer. On the other hand, it is a question of what 
we want to do in the way of this missionary spirit, and for our own 
salvation, you might say. It is better that we have people, even if we 
have to dig down rand help them a little, that have an intelligent out- 
look on affairs, because we are living so close to them. Communica- 
tions have brought us so close together that we may have to look at it 
differently from what I am sure you and I and a lot of us have thought 
about in years past. We naturally think of the justification of the 
program from the standpoint of answering back home to the people. 
But on the other hand, it is a question of whether it is wise to spend 
money which may bring us a lot of friendship and a lot less trouble, 
and maybe save some of our boys from having to fight on foreign fields. 

If it can alleviate that danger, then I would say that it is money well 
spent. I firmly believe that we have a chance to do that in many 
cases. Not in all cases, probably, but in a great many cases I think 
we have a chance to make friends that may mean a lot to us in years 
to come. 

Mr. Gwinn. I just have a feeling sometimes that we have repeated 
that assumption so often that we have begun to think of it as a scien- 
tific truth. 

Dr. - 1y. I could not argue that question with you. 

Mr. Gwin. What could we have done differently to have kept the 
Germans from doing what they did? They certainly had intelligence. 
Nothing of the kind of program that you are doing could have reason- 
ably stopped the Germans from doing what they did. 

Dr. Ray. It was probably the direction that their education took in 
some of those countries. The German education was directed not 
toward democratic thinking but toward a power-thinking school of 
thought. The same thing is being done today in Russia and in China. 
And they had it inItaly. Thatis the thing we are trying to steer away 
from. It is to get the right type of thinking i in education and not 
that dominant, centralized, power complex thing i in education which 
they had in Germany through the years and where they built up a 
tremendous war psychology and spirit behind it. 

Mr. Gwinn. But your educational work is not being carried on in 
those countries you mentioned. 
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Dr. Ray. We would be glad to help them out if they would request it. 

Mr. Gwinn. They have not requested it. The countries that you 
are helping out cannot possibly do any damage to us for a long, long 
time; can they? 

Dr. Ray. They might, overnight. 

Mr. Gwixn. Would you illustrate? Take one of the countries that 
you are trying to help. How are they going to save our boys from 
fighting? 

Dr. Ray. Consider Turkey, for example. They have gone along 
very well with us and acted as a pretty good buffer. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, but they did that before FOA. 

Dr. Ray. That might be true, too. I think Pakistan, probably, at 
the present time, is pretty friendly, and Thailand. And there are a 
large number of people in Cambodia and in that region who are 
friendly, I think. I also think there is a chance of doing quite a lot 
in Indonesia. Those are spots that I think we can really be helpful 
in. Itmay mean a lot to us. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. You have been most coop- 
erative. 

Dr. Ray. Thank you. You gentlemen have been very nice to me. 
I appreciate it, too. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns has one final question. 

Mr. Kearns. I have one final question. You came up as a school 
officer in Ohio during the real days of the inauguration of the voca- 
tional education. 

Dr. Ray. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. This morning we had the Defense Department here. 
speaking about their great program on education. As an educator, 

‘an you condone in any way how they ignored the aptitude tests that 
we give in schools to the boys who later serve in the service, who have 
vocational experience, and when they are inducted into the military 
that is entirely disregarded, and they put everybody into other fie Ids, 
actually. 

Dr. Ray. No, I couldn’t. Of course I haven’t had any experience 
with that. Idid not know that was the procedure. 

Mr. Krarns. No matter what you are in private life, you never get 
that assignment in the Army, or in the armed services. 

Mr. Gwinn. Can you say that? 

Mr. Kearns. Almost to 85 percent it is true. 

Dr. Ray. I did not know that was the practice with them, that is, 
along that line. 

Mr. Kearns. In other words, after we have gone through an entire 
process of educating and reeducating, “We don’t like how you were 
educated before, but we want you reeducated.” Is that what we are 
going through in all of these different phases of our programs? 

Dr. Ray. We should not. If you are educated for a particular 
thing I do not see that you need to be reeducated in it. That would 
be my opinion from the educational standpoint. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Are there any other witnesses? 

Mr. Riaes. There are no other witnesses. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns wants to make a request for the record. 
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Mr. Kearns. It was my understanding that the general (Hark- 
ness) would be back this afternoon. I had another point. If he is 
not going to be recalled, I would like to have permission to submit to 
him certain questions regarding universal military training and the 
aspects of the whole educational program in the military under a 
universal military program. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think there would be no objection to that, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Furthermore, I would like, if there is no objection, to 
have the course of studies of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, the Coast 
Guard Academy in New England, and also the anticipated course of 
study at the new Air Force School in Colorado to be submitted to the 
committee for its consideration, as an exhibit, but not a part of the 
printed record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania prepare those 
requests and have counsel send for them ? 

Mr. Kearns. I ask that the chairman would advise counsel to send 
for them so we could enter them as reference exhibits. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will counsel note that request and carry it out ? 

Mr. Riaes. It will be done, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. The meeting stands adjourned, to convene again at 
the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 45 p. m., the committee recessed. ) 
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Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LaABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 429 of 
the House Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gwinn, Kearns, Elliott, and Landrum. 

Present also: John O. Graham, staff director of the Committee on 
Education and Labor; Arad Riggs, counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Educational Activities; and Frederick D. Rosenberg, assistant counsel 
to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have as our first witness today Russell Riley, of the 
Department of State. Please be seated, Mr. Riley. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rizr. I have been the Director of this program, Mr. Chair- 
man, since January of 1952. Prior to that time I worked in other 
parts of the State Department for about 4 or 5 years. Prior to that 
I worked in several Government agencies since 1937, with the excep- 
tion of 514 years on active duty as a member of the Army during 
the war. 

Prior to that I was merchandise manager for a Montgomery Ward 
store for about a year, and I worked as a special representative for 
Swift & Co. for about 2 years. 

I am a graduate of the University of Missouri, and I was born in 
Missouri, raised in Nebraska, and came back to Missouri for my educa- 
tion. Iam 48 years old. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 

Do you have a statement that you would like to read;or would you 
rather talk from it? You may proceed in any way that you think 
best. 

Mr. Ruiter. I would prefer to give my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The international educational exchange program of the Depart- 
ment of State is authorized by Congress, Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress, the Smith-Mundt Act, to “promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries and to increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries.” The act further states that 1 of 2 means to be used 
in reaching these objectives is through— 
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an educational exchange service to cooperate with other nations in (a) the inter- 
change of persons, knowledge, and skills; (b) the rendering of technical and 
other services; (c) the interchange of developments in the field of education, 
the arts, and sciences. 

The other congressional acts which authorize or further this program, 
listed in appendix I, have the same ultimate objectives. 

I will furnish a copy of these acts for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to is printed at p. 198.) 

Thus, while the educational character of the program is clearly evi- 
dent, it is also clear that its paramount purpose is to strengthen this 
Government’s cooperative foreign relations. Therefore, the act directs 
that the Secretary of State shall be responsible for carrying out its 
provisions. The success of our foreign policy today depends largely 
on the willingness of other nations to cooperate with us on matters 
of common concern. The role of the educational exchange program 
is to provide an active form of cooperation through personal contact 
through actual experience with America and Americans. In this w ay 
we are building up and maintaining a climate of opinion overseas 
favorable to the interests and policies of the United States. 

The educational exchange program was originally authorized for 
Latin America under our good-neighbor policy. In 1936 the United 
States proposed, at the Inter-American Conference in Buenos Aires, 
the adoption of the convention for the promotion of inter-American 
cultural relations. The convention was ratified by 17 of the American 
governments. This was followed by the Act for Cooperation With 
the Other American Republics, passed by the Congress in 1938, which 
made possible the implementation of the convention and provided for 
exchanges between the United States and the 20 other republics in 
this hemisphere. 

After World War ITI the program was extended to other areas of 
the world by the Fulbright Act (1946) and by the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exe hange Act of 1948 sponsored by Sen- 
ators H. Alexander Smith and Karl Mundt. C ongress has indicated 
further nonpartisan support in the eight other acts s which also finance 
the program, and which dre attached to this statement. A total of 
$19,255,705, including surplus property foreign currencies, is available 
for the program this year. 

Most of this money will be used to exchange 6,254 persons between 
the United States and 73 other countries. All such persons are se- 
lected for grants because they have access to and can be influential in 
groups forming public opinion in foreign countries. They further 
our objective through their contacts and at the same time through 
such varied activities as study, teaching, lecturing, research, observa- 
tion, consultation, or the acquiring of specialized ‘practical experience 
in the United States or in the other countries involved. They include 
educators, newsmen, industrialists, young professional people, stu- 
dents, and performing artists as well as specialists and leaders in 
many fields. 

The program does include many projects which are educational in 
the academic or pedagogical sense either as regards (a) the persons 
who receive grants, (b) the resources of educational institutions in 
implementing the projects, or (c) the purpose of the grantee in under- 
taking his project and the specific purpose of the project as such, 
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Mr. Gwinn. At that point, to what extent does any teaching take 
place, if any ? 

Mr. Ritey. Through the American professors who go abroad and 
teach in the foreign universities. Also a good many of the American 
secondary teachers who go abroad teach in secondary institutions 
abroad. Some of the foreign professors teach in colleges in this 
country. The teachers from abroad, from the English- speaking coun- 
tries, mainly England, Australia, and New Zealand, do teach in our 
secondary schools in this country. That is our direct teacher inter- 
change. For example, a schoolteacher in Blaxham, England, will ex- 
change places with a schoolteacher in Vienna, Va., for 1 year. We 
pay the international travel both ways for both of them. The school 
itself pays the salary of its teacher. They just change jobs. We have 
about. 140 such exchanges, direct exchanges. Most of our foreign 
teachers who come here do not teach. They come for what we call a 
teacher education experience, wherein they have about 2 weeks, I be- 
lieve, at the Office of Education for general grounding before they 
take off into the different parts of the country, and they go from there 
to some teacher-training college in the United States for a period of 
about 3 months to learn educational methods in the United States. 

After that, they are taken to another part of the United States for 
observation of teaching methods within the State school systems. 
After that they come back to Washington for either 1 or 2 weeks for 
what we call an evaluation review of their experience. 

We have them all here at the Office of Education for about 2 weeks, 
and immediately before they leave to go to their homes, to sort of settle 
down and discuss with each other, and with members of the staff at the 
Office of Education, what they observed while in this country and 
what it really means. 

Mr. Gwinn. To what extent does the State Department influence the 
teaching materials of education that these teachers use in this country / 

Mr. Ritey. None, sir. I would like to read something that I have 
prepared on that subject, sir. Iam sure that I can read it better than 
I could ad lib it. 

This addresses itself to the content of the educational exchange pro- 
grams, and it is directed to your question. 

Section 203 of Public Law 402 states that in providing aid to schools, 
libraries and community centers abroad, the Secretary of State shall 
exercise no control over the educational policies. The Department 
adheres strictly to this rule, both abroad and at home. Public Law 
584, the Fulbright Act, provides that the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, a Presidentially appointed board, shall “select educational in- 
stitutions qualified to participate in this program.” The Department 
generally accepts the Board of Foreign Scholarships criteria in the 
administration of Public Law 402, also. 

In the student and research scholarship competitions which produce 
the great majority of the grantees in the United States educational 
exc hange program, selection is based on the individual qualifications 
of the applicant, provided his project is feasible and the sc oa has been 
approved by the Board of Foreign Scholarships or the Department. 
There is no restriction on the academic field of the applicant’s project. 
Over half of the student and professional grantees select their own 
institutions of affiliation. The remainder are assisted by the In- 
ternational Education Institute or the Conference Board of Asso- 
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ciated Research Councils, respectively. The principal criteria these 
agencies use in placement is where they, the grantees, will receive 
maximum benefit in terms of their fields of study and academic 
purposes. 

Certain short-term projects primarily in the foreign specialist and 
foreign teacher education categories call for specific academic pro- 
grams to be provided for the grantees. In carrying out such projects, 
the Department follows the mandate of Public Law 402 that maximum 
utilization be made of private agencies and other appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies. American universities, professional] organizations, 
such as the American Library Association and the American Council 
on Education and certain other organizations of the highest repute are 
delegated under contract with the Department the responsibility for 
conducting such programs, as is also the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The outlines of such programs are of course approved by the De- 
partment, and reports are required by the Department on the progress 
of those programs. However, the conduct of the programs is pri- 
marily in the hands of the contractor who selects the institutions, if 
necessary, and the instructors, and who establish the curriculum and 
supervises the grantees. 

In other words, sir, we have nothing whatsoever to do with the edu- 
cational policies of the institutions, in which we put our grantees, 
either here or abroad. 

Mr. Gwinn. The schools abroad have their own educational con- 
tent which they turn over to the American teachers when they teach 
as a part of the school system in the country where they are visiting ¢ 

Mr. Rizr. That is correct. Now, under the Fulbright program 
there is a maximum of binational participation. Take, for instance, 
in Ceylon. The university in Colombo states to our Binational 
Foundation in Colombo that it would like to have someone head up 
the economics department of their university. They would like us 
to select the very best person available who could go there for 1 year 
to start an economics department. 

We then arrange through the private contractor, the conference 
board of Associated Research Councils in this country, which is an 
organization of the four major research councils, that is the National 
Research Council, Social Science Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which in turn has 51 expert professional committees in this 
country to help us select our people, to announce that there is an 
opportunity for a person to go to Colombo to teach economics in the 
university. The conference board’s committee on economics—a pri- 
vate committee made up of prominent people in the field in this 
country, who receive no salary whatsoever—would look over the papers 
of all the people who applied for this particular opening in Colombo, 
and would oar the person that it felt was the best person available, 
and 1 or 2 alternates. 

Then in turn, after this person is selected tentatively, or before he 
is selected, we make a general investigation of the person to see that 
there is nothing derogatory in his general background. We send his 
papers to the university in Colombo, and say this is the person we can 
come up with; is this person satisfactory ? 
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That is based on a set of papers, and he has been recommended by 
colleagues in his professional field in this country. If Colombo ac- 
cepts him, he is presented for final selection by the board of foreign 
scholarships. If he is selected, then he goes to the university, and 
helps them establish a department of economics, but with no guidance 
from the State Department, if you understand, sir, what I mean. We 
do not tell him how to do it, and that is the reason we choose him to 
do it, because we think he is expert in that field. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Rirey. Those grantees who are studying, teaching in schools 
and colleges, lecturing and carrying on the specialized research, are 
brought into contact with educators and intellectuals from other coun- 
tries whose influence on public opinion and political action is often 
more telling than in our own country. Such projects also help to 
counteract a feeling prevalent in many countries that our motives 
are selfish and materialistic, and our policies shallow and only short 
ange. 

A large number of exchanges are, however, educational only in the 
broadest sense of the term. This is particularly true of the Ameri- 
can specialists and public lecturers, whose projects cover a wide variety 
of fields. For example, the chief justice of the State of Nebraska, 
who has made two trips abroad to talk about American law and our 
system of government, or a Colorado police chief, who has just left 
for Germany to consult with officials there on the organization of 
police work, or Robert le Baron, adviser to the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, who is lecturing in Latin America on the peac: 
ful uses of atomic energy, or the proposed projects for sending out- 
standing cultural performers abroad to give concerts or theatrical 
performances. 

Mr. Gwinn. It might be interesting to know to what extent our 
taxpayers are financing theatrical performances abroad. 

Mr. Rney. All right, sir. The President in the supplemental ap- 
propriation this year asked for an amount of $5 million as a special 
emergency fund. The executive branch of the Government has deter- 
mined that this $5 million shall be broken down roughly 50-50, (1) 
for participation in American trade fairs abroad, administered prin- 
cipally by the Department of Commerce, and (2) for sending certain 
cultural groups and performing artists abroad—administered by the 
Department of State. At the same time, the President designated the 
United States Information Agency as the executive agent to ride herd 
on this fund. 

Committees have been set up for both of these programs, represent- 
ing the various interested agencies. There is a sub-Cabinet committee 
on which some Cabinet members serve which supervises the general 
conduct of this program. 

Mr. Kearns. May I ask why is this fund called emergency? We 
get so many requests here for emergency, and everything is emer- 
gency. What is an emergency about this? 

Mr. Rirzy. That may have been the wrong terminology. I have 
something on it right here, sir. It was Public ‘Law 663, 83d Congress, 
Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1955, which contains, under the 
title, “President’s Emergency Fund for International Affairs,” author- 
ization for the use of $5 million for extraordinary unusual circum- 
stances arising in the international affairs of the Government. The 
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President has designated that it be used for the two specific purposes 
| mentioned, on a roughly 50-50 basis. I cannot address myself to 
why the President aske 1d that it be called an emergency fund. 

Mr. Kearns. You would not personally consider this operation an 
emergency ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. It is something that we had a long-felt need for, sir. 
Many of the other countries are friendly countries and they still feel 
that we are barbarians vis-4-vis cultural activities. They know about 
the largest cultural groups in our country, but they do not know that 
right down to the very grassroots and to the smallest towns we have 
high-caliber orchestras, that we have outstanding dance teams—I 
mean the artistic dance teams—and things like that. The anti-Ameri- 
can forces overseas, of course, are doing their utmost to prove that 
we are culturally a barbaric nation. I consider that this is an emer- 
gency. We have done a lot in the past years in trying to encourage 
groups to travel overseas, the good groups, the A-No. 1 groups. But 
while they can go to some areas of the world, they cannot go to other 
areas of the world on a commercial basis. 

The way we are administering this fund is to use it as a sort of 
pump-priming process. In other words, we will take some group 
which is already in Europe and try to arrange to get it to the Near 
East or some area of the world where it would not be commerci: ally 
profitable as a venture. We only underwrite the losses. We do not 
intend that they make profits. We expect them to carry a good bit 
of it. In other words, we do not pay the full freight. 

Mr. Lanprum. How are the audiences before whom the artists come, 
where do they come from ? 

Mr. Ritey. They are the regular commercial audience. 

Mr. Lanprum. And the placement of the dance teams or the artist 
to be on exhibition is done through regular commercial channels ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. The interesting thing about the administration of 
this program, and I think the committee would be interested in it, is 
that we are contracting with the American National Theater and 
Academy, which is a well-known organization in this field, and has 
been for many years, and it is chartered by the Congress. They do 
the initial screening, and initial selection of the groups which will 
participate in this program. They handle the many problems that 
you run into on a program like this. They work through commercial 
impressarios overseas and commercial channels overseas. 

In other words, the State Department people overseas do not handle 
the mechanics, and it is handled through regular commercial channels. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are they advertised as representatives of any branch 
of the United States Government ? 

Mr. Rizey. To the maximum extent possible we hope that it will be 
considered as regular private participation in cultural exchange. 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand that that would be the hope, but I say 
how are they advertised ? 

Mr. Ritey. This is such a new program, we actually have not sent 
one yet. We may have one in Latin America, maybe in the last 2 or 
3 days. I cannot answer that from experience, but the plan is, sir, that 
the general billing will be that of a private venture. 

In other words, the Government wants to play a very minor role. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are all interested to find out to what extent Gov- 
ernment participation in our educational life is controlling what we do. 
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Now, if the Government is subsidizing our actors and dancers, and 
they are beholden in any way to the United States Government, will 
not that have some influence on the things that they might say about 
the Government or their criticism of it for what it is doing?’ 

In other words, will they exercise their freedom of speech / 

Mr. Ruiter. I do not know that it would have that direct effect, sir, 
of causing them to say any more than they would say if they were 
going on their own, if that is the import of your question. Of course, 
most of these people are performing artists, and will range all the way 
from dance teams to orchestras and drama. 

Mr. Gwinn. I suppose that has a place, too. 

Mr. Rizey. That is right. I am reasonably sure that the plays 
which will be presented will be plays from our commercial repertory, 
and there will be nothing especially written for this particular pro- 
gram. These people w ill be private citizens, and they will not be told 
to say something or not to say something, very fr: ankly. That is one 
of the prince iples of operation in our program throughout. 

In other words, I do not give any kind of indoctrination to a man 
going out of this country. First he would not submit to it, and 
second, it would not be good business. 

Mr. Gwinn. By the trade fairs, you mean the ordinary exhibition 
of American merchandise from this country ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is my understanding, sir, but I am not familiar 
with that phase. 

Mr. Gwryxn. This is a brand new program that has just started. 

Mr. Ritvy. Yes, it is brand new. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ritey. Likewise many of the foreign opinion leaders who come 
here for short tours of observation and consultation include newsmen, 
government officials, and members of national legislatures—such 
people as the secretary of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the general secretary of the Finnish Trade 
Unions, the president of the } National Council of Greek Women, the 
president of the Swedish Social-Democratic Youth Federation, and 
others. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me interrupt there to ask a question. I assume 
under this program we do not bring people from the Iron Curtain 
countries, 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. They are auitomatically excluded ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; they are excluded. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Just as they exclude us. 

Mr. River. I am not an expert on that. There is one exception. 
I am not sure wpe I would categorize Yugoslavia as an Iron Cur- 
tain country. Ido not claim politic al knowledge as to how you term 
that country, but we do send two professors to teach in the University 
of Belgrade, but no Yugoslavs come here under our program. 

Mr. Ex.uiorr. And no persons or no professors or other persons come 
from the other [ron Curtain countries to this country. 

Mr. Rizey. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understood they had a sort of exclusion of us in 
those countries. Our representatives and people who desire to travel 
over there for the past few years have that. 
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Mr. Rizey. The Iron Curtain countries, including China and the 
U.S.S. B., en made many overtures to the people of the free world, 
and the U.S. S. R. is stepping up its activities in this field tremen- 
dously. I do not have good figures on it, but I have heard general 
comments suggesting that they have increased their bringing in people 
from Latin America about tenfold in the last 2 or 3 years. ‘It has also 
been greatly increased in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Since Stalin’s death? 

Mr. Ritey. Possibly before that a little bit, they stepped up this 
program. They bring people in for a conducted type of tour and 
they let them see what they want them to see, and I think they probably 
do a pretty good job of putting on a show for them. I do not feel 
that they would dare let their people in large numbers come here, even 
if they were not excludable under the McCarran Act, sir, but they do 
not dare let their people from the grassroots localities out from under 
their thumb. 

In this cultural field, of course, they are sending chess teams and 
athletic teams and Russian dancers to Europe, in pretty large num- 
bers, and in other words, they are putting on what I would term a 
cultural offensive. I think personally it is culturally offensive. 

Mr. Kearns. These groups that we bring in are like some of these, 
you say the Swedish Social-Democratie Y outh Federation and others? 

Mr. Ritey. That is one person, just the president of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kearns. Are any of these people screened as to what objectives 
they have to accomplish while they are here? Are they the free coun- 
tries, or do they in any way ever represent socialistic trends? 

Mr. Ritey. Of course, if we bring a person in from a government 
or from a country which has a Socialist government, we don’t exclude 
them because they are Socialists. 

Mr. Kearns. To what extent does he have access to preaching his 
doctrine while he is here, then ? 

Mr. Rizey. Well, sir, on all of our 

Mr. Kearns. Is he permitted to lecture to our colleges and to our 
youth ? 

Mr. Ritry. This person that I am mentioning here—— 

Mr. Kearns. Do you have any copy of his lectures? 

Mr. Ritey. This person did not lecture. I am not saying that it 
would not have been all right for him to lecture, but he just did not 
happen to be under that type of program. But you are addressing 
yourself, sir, to the question, If we bring in a foreign professor from 
another country, do we control the content of his lectures? The 
answer is “No.” We make a very careful security check, and not a 
loyalty check, because he owes his allegiance to ‘his home country, 
but we have very strict selection criteria, one of which is that he 
must be a national of the country and not a refugee from some Iron 
Curtain country temporarily in a free country. He must be a secure 
individual. By that I mean that he must not have a history of Com- 
munist tendencies, or be a member of the Communist Party or sub- 
versive type of individual. 

Now, I do not personally evaluate those cases. We have our secu- 
rity people do that type of evaluation. But we do make a security 


check of the foreigners who participate in this program and they 
know it. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Let me interrupt to ask one question. How do you 
make security checks on these gentlemen and ladies who come on‘ 

Mr. Ritey. On a foreigner, you mean / 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. We use the regular investigative agencies overseas, the 
United States investigative agencies overseas. 

Mr. Kearns. I suppose it is the CIA mostly. 

Mr. Rirey. I don’t know, and it varies from country to country, I 
am sure, SL. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then in a measure, [ take it, we are practicing the Lron 
Curtain attitude toward Russia, and her satellites, with regard to 
cultural exchanges that they practice against us. 

Mr. Rirey. We operate under the laws of the Congress, sir, and I 
would not like to comment. 

Mr. Gwinn. You say the McCarran Act really excludes these cul- 
tural exchanges, and that we do not take any from Russia or Yugo- 
slavia, except one or two possible exceptions. 

Mr. Ritey. There are no exceptions to the people that we take. We 
take no one from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do they want to send anybody here ? 

Mr. Ritry. I believe, sir, in generalities, and I do have some people 
in my office who are more expert on the operations of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, but, in general terms, I would say 
that the people who come here in view of the McCarran Act, and re- 
lated legislation, would have to come on official visas. I know they 
cannot get a student visa, for example. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there any evidence that Russia complains about our 


excluding her students, professors, and other cultural persons coming 
here? 


Mr. Rinxy. There is some evidence: occasionally you hear some 
comment on that subject, sir. Now I shall continue with my prepared 
statement. 


Projects for foreign specialists are extremely varied. They include. 
for example, practical experience on American newspapers for 
months, or training with law firms, or in library methods. 

Certain activities carried out under the educational exchange pro 
gram are not, strictly speaking, direct person-to-person interchange 
activities. These are (1) the Chinese assistance program for stranded 
students and scholars, authorized by Congress in 1950, which is ex- 
pected to terminate this year; (2) grants under the Fulbright Act to 
foreign nationals to attend United States-sponsored schools abroad 
(598 in 1955), which provide an American type of education with a 
minimum of cultural readjustment and at relatively low cost; (3) 
grants to United States-sponsored schools in Latin America ($175,000 
in 1955) to help them to maintain United States standards of teaching 
and school administration; (4) certain book and equipment programs 
related to the exchange programs in Finland and India, authorized 
by special acts of Congress. In connection with aid to United States- 
sponsored schools, it should be noted that the legislation (Public Law 
102) specifically enjoins the Secretary, in assisting such schools, to 
“exercise no control over their educational policies.” 

The Department is also concerned with the facilitation and promo- 
tion of desirable exchanges not sponsored by the United States Gov- 
ernment, but which contribute to our objectives. During the last fiscal 
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year about 500 organizations here and abroad were assisted in their 
exchange projects by the International Educational Exchange Service. 
Actually about 3,500 people were involved in these projects. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Riley, is there not a private organization or two 
in the country who arrange these interchanges or visits by students 
from one country to another and if so, give us the names of some of 
those, if you happen to know them. 

Mr. Ritey. I have a reasonably comprehensive list of the larger 
ones. I may have missed some of them. I will read the names of the 
organizations only, and if at any point you would like a little more 
information and I have it, I will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you put your list in the record when you have 
finished ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 


The Altrusa International. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Field Service. 

American Friends of the Middle East. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Korean Foundation. 

American Scandinavian Foundation. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The China Medical Board. 

Commonwealth Fund. 

Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships. 

Experiment in International Living. 

English Speaking Union. 

Ford Foundation. 

Girl Seouts of the United States of America. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 

Cordell Hull Foundation. 

International Association for the Bxchange of Students for Technical 
Experience. 

International Farm Youth Exchange. 

Japan Society, Inc. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Near East Foundation. 

Netherlands-America Foundation. 

New York Herald Tribune. 

Reid Foundation. 

Rockefeller Foundation. 

Rotary International. 

Unitarian Service Committee. 

Wenner-Gren Foundation. 

John Hay Whitney Foundation. 


Sir, these represent the larger ones. 
(The list referred to follows :) 


Mayor AMERICAN PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING PROGRAMS INVOLVING 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


(Note.—This list is exclusive of industrial concerns) 


Altrusa International 
Gives grants-in-aid to Latin American students for study in the United States. 
American Association of University Women 


Brings total of about 50 women to United States each academic year from 


the 33 countries which are members of the International Federation of University 
Women. 
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American field service 

In academic year 1953-54 sponsored 153 teen-age students from Europe (ex- 
cluding Germany) to United States, in addition to 112 teen-age Germans handled 
under contract with State Department, sponsored 253 American teen-agers to 
Europe under summer program. 


American Friends of the Middle East 

Brings lecturers from Middle East to United States and sends out American 
lecturers and specialists to that area; sponsors programs for middle-eastern 
students already in United States; principal interest is cultural exchange. 


American Friends Service Committee 

Under its school-affiliation service, arranges for exchange of teachers and 
teen-age students. In 1953 over 100 United States schools were thus affiliated 
with schools in Europe, Japan, and Jordan. 
American Korean Foundation 

Currently sponsors approximately 120 Korean students for study in the United 
States; sends to Korea and sponsors in the United States American and Korean 
specialists, respectively, in key fields of need. 
American Scandinavian Foundation 

Sponsors American students for study at Scandinavian universities (50 in 
1952) and large number of Scandinavian trainees in the United States (over 600 
in 1952). Sponsors exchange of cultural performers, especially musicians. 
Carnegie Corp. of New York 

Sponsors exchange of scholars between United States and British dominions 
and colonies. 
China Medical Board 


Sponsors medical students from Far East to the United States and through 
Harvard School of Public Health supports program of exchange of personnel with 
medical schools of Far East. 

Commonwealth Fund 


Awards approximately 40 fellowships annually to British subjects for study 
and travel in the United States; brings to the United States outstanding non- 
British students from Salzburg seminar for further study in American back- 
grounds. 


Eisenhower Pachange Fellowships 

Currently awarding 14 fellowships for non-Americans to come to study in the 
United States and 6 fellowships for Americans to go abroad. 
Experiment in International Living 

Sponsors travel groups of young Americans (aged 16-30) to Europe, Latin 
America, India; foreign students similarly brought to the United States. 
English Speaking Union 

Administers King George VI scholarships to bring 50 British students annually 
to the United States. 
Ford Foundation 

Employs exchange of persons primarily as means of supplementing its inter- 
national programs; principal areas concerned: Far and Near East; cooperates 
with both Government and private institutions; grants and fellowships approved 
in 1953 for international programs totaled approximately $14.5 million, of which 


about $860,000 represented grants in support of actual exchange projects and 


about $500,000 represented administrative support to strengthen the mechanism 
of exchange itself. 


Girl Scouts of the United States of America 


Under the international friendship activities, 287 girls from the United States 
and other parts of the world visited in each others’ homes and camps. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Sponsoring interchange of teachers between the United States and certain 
Latin American countries. 
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John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 

Awards fellowships for study in the United States to students from the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere and the Philippines, about 35-40 annually ; 
of 200 United States recipients of fellowships, about one-half study abroad. 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation 

Awards fellowships for study of southeast Asia and supports consultative 
meetings and conferences. 
Cordell Hull Foundation 

Awards scholarships for Latin American students to study in the United 
States ; also provides for United States students to study in Latin America and for 
Latin American professors and lecturers to come to the United States. 
International Association for the Exchange of Students for Technical Experience 

srings European students to the United States for technical training in in- 
dustrial plants. 
International Farm Youth Exchange 


Sponsored by the National 4-H Club Foundation with the help of private in- 
dustry and foundation financing, this program operates in all areas of the world 
providing exchange with the United States of young farmers; 1954: Total of 
118 United States to 34 cooperating countries. 

Japan Society 

Supports approximately 25 Japanese students for study in the United States. 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation 

Awards scholarships and fellowships mostly in fields of health, education, and 
agriculture to Canadians and Latin Americans for study in the United States; 
sends United States professors and technical experts to Latin America; brings 
editors of European educational publications to the United States for roundtable 
discussion bearing on needs of teachers in rural areas. In all about 100 persons 
brought to the United States this year of whom 75 percent are Latin Americans. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Conducts foreign student summer project bringing students from all parts of 
the world to MIT. 


Near East Foundation 

In connection with technical assistance work in Near East, exchange is fre- 
quently involved ; e. g.,30 United States technicians to Iran. 
Netherlands-America Foundation 

Brings students and trainees to the United States for university of industrial 
training. 
New York Herald Tribune 

Sponsors annual forum for high schools bringing to the United States for 3 


months 1 high-school student from each of 30 countries representing all 
continents. 


Reid Foundation 

Awards fellowships to United States newspaper men and women for study 
abroad. 
Rockefeller Foundation 

Awards about 200 fellowships each year, of which 85 percent involve the United 
States. Most of them are incoming grantees; supports many projects concerned 
with educational exchange; e. g., American studies at University of Ankara, 
universities in Japan, and Colombia. 
Rotary international 


Through Rotary Foundation offers for fellowships for advanced study in a 
country other than the candidate’s own. 1954: 101 Rotary fellows from 32 
countries are studying at 56 different schools throughout the world. 


Unitarian Service Committee 
Operates relief and technical assistance programs involving exchange of per- 


sons (especially sending out United States specialists) in Germany, Korea, India, 
Japan, Indonesia. 
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Wenner-Gren Foundation 

Awards grants-in-aid for programs of research in anthropology and related 
branches of science, 1953: 36 grants awarded to scholars in 18 countries including 
United States mostly to study and travel outside their own countries. 

John Hay Whitney Foundation 

Opportunity-fellowships program consists of awards to American citizens of 
exceptional promise but who have not had full opportunity to develop their 
abilities. Many of these study abroad. Finances extension of Fulbright grants 
to foreign professors to enable them to lecture at smaller United States 
institutions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Now, does the State Department exercise any control 
whatsoever over these private groups / 

Mr. Ritry. None whatsoever. In some instances we cooperate very 
closely with them, and I might give you an example. 

In our foreign student program under the Fulbright program, we 
bring in about an average of about 1,200 foreign students a year. 
We pay the full freight on about one-fifth or one-sixth of those 1,200. 
That is, we pay the international transportation and minimum sub- 
sistence in this country while they are here. On the rest of them we 
pay only the international travel. The subsistence in this country 
may be paid by Kellogg, by Ford or by someone of these other organi- 
zations that I have mentioned or by the universities and colleges. We 
do cooperate with these private groups not only by giving interna- 
tional travel in some instances, but in many more instances acce pting 
indirect expenses from them to assist in our program. 

Now, in a good majority of these international programs we are 
in correspondence with their sponsors, and they have some benefit 
of our experience, and in turn we have some benefit from their ex- 
perience. I notice that there are several in here that date back 20 
or 30 years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Specifically who is the American Field Service? 

Mr. Rmey. The American Field Service developed during World 
War I, as a voluntary ambulance corps, or something along that 
line. Ido not have a list of the boards of directors here with me. Mr. 
Stephen Galatti, a former Wall Street broker, who spends a good bit 
of his time, or I think the majority of his time on this program, does 
so because he likes the program. He is the director general of the 
American Field Service. I cannot name any other names. 

Mr. Extiorr. Does the State Department, Mr. Riley, cooperate for 
instance with the American Field Service as it finds places, for in- 
stances, in German farm homes for American farm boys who desire 
to spend 3 months in Europe to study German agriculture / 

Mr. Rirry. Yes, sir. The American Field Service is one of the pri- 
vate organizations with which we cooperate in our German and Aus- 
trian teen-age program. This is a program which has been going 
for 2 or 3 years. We brought in, I believe, about 400 from Germany 
and Austria in 1953-54 academic year, and the American Field Serv- 
ice worked with us on 112 of our teen-age German students for which 
we paid them a handling cost. We paid the international travel on 
these 112 students. We paid a moderate cost of, I would have to guess 
on it, possibly $100 a student to assist them in placing them in Amer- 
ican homes for a year, and general supervision. 

In addition to the 112 which we participated with them directly on, 
they brought in, in that same year, 153 of their own, and sponsored 
953 American teen- -agers to Europe and raised the full cost themselves. 
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I have correspondence in my office from Mr. Stephen Galatti, which 
indicates that were it not for the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment helped them get into this field in this way, they probably would 
not be able to carry on this private program that they are carrying 
on. 

Overall, the cost of the teen-age program of the American Field 
Service runs about $600,000 and I believe I am correct in saying that 
we put about $60,000 in it. In other words, we put in 10 percent, 
and for that 10-percent investment, we are getting over half a million 
dollar program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where does the American Field Service get the $600,- 
000 or so that it puts in the teen-age education program ? 

Mr. Ritey. It represents private contributions. Let’s take an ex- 
supe. Say, we bring one German gir] in to attend high school in 
Dubuque, Iowa. That girl lived in a community with a private 
family for an entire year and became a member of the family, and 
the next year another family in the same town would say to the 
American Field Service, “This is a wonderful idea, and we would like 
to pay the full cost on another girl if you can get us another one for 
this year,” and that idea has spread like wildfire. As a result, their 
program has increased about 10 times since we started. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, this American Field Service program is expand- 
ing. Does the American Field Service keep an eye on the conditions 
under which students that it places live, we will say in Germany, or 
some other country, or on students from Germany, or some other 
country who come to this country to spend a few months ? 

Mr. Rizy. Both. They have representatives in Germany, and 
Austria, who supervise these children while they are there, as well as 
all over this country who supervise these students. I can say that it is 
the most closely supervised program that we have. 

The experience has been very good with it. I would say as a guess 
that probably not over 1 percent of their students have had to be trans- 
ferred from 1 family to another because they have done such a good 
job in selecting the families in the first instance. Some of these stories 
that these kids tell, I have read a lot of their letters, I have seen some 
of them, they are actually tear-jerkers. They really get into the home- 
life of this country. I call it in general terms a community-family 
exchange program, because it is not merely a teen-age exchange pro- 

ram. 

7 Mr. Eusiorr. I had a youngster named Fauss from one of my 
counties who went to Germany last spring and was placed there, and 
lived with a German farmer for 3 months. He liked it so well that 
some arrangement was made through the American Field Service as 
I recall to extend his time for an additional 2 or 3 months. He gave 
me or has given me most OTHE EORE on the value of the program. 
I would just like to say this for the record. 

Now IL yield to Mr. Landrum of Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think that you have answered my question already. 

Mr. Ritey. Basic to the operation of the exchange program is a 
policy of cooperation in our approach to other peoples, as the Smith- 
Mundt Act specifies. Such a policy is extremely important today 
when a good part of the world is quite sensitive to the threat or charge 
of cultural imperialism. In the administration of this program, for 
example, there are in 24 countries binational commissions composed of 
local Americans and foreign nationals of the country which partici- 
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pate in the planning and administration of the program under the 
Fulbright Act. In other countries we have similar groups, known 
as Committees on Study and Training. The result of such a policy 
led a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
chaired by Senator Hickenlooper, to conclude that the program “en- 
joys a high prestige both at home and abroad, and is therefore able to 
attract the voluntary participation of leading citizens. It is non- 
political and nonpropagandistic in character so that it is acceptable in 
all parts of the non-Communist world.” 

Such binational participation has also made it possible for us to 
develop programs which will best meet the mutual needs of the United 
States and the other countries involved. Programs have been planned 
to the greatest extent. possible to broaden and deepen the community 
of interest between ourselves and other nations on the basis of which 
a political solidarity can be reasonably reached. 

In the United States a similar policy obtains with respect to public- 
private cooperation. As specified in the Smith-Mundt Act, a public 
body appointed by the President—the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange—is responsible for formulating 
and recommending policies and programs to the Secretary of St: ite. 
It reports semiannually to the Congress. 

I have here an example of that report. 

(The document a, to is H. Doc. No. 483, 83d Cong., 2d 


sess., entitled “Twelfth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange 
Activities.” 

Under the Fulbright Act, another presidentially appointed public 
body, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, is responsible for super- 


vision of this program and for selecting all persons and institutions 
qualified to participate. The Secretary of State reports annually 
to the Congress on activities under the Fulbright Act. 

I have here our most recent annual report. 

(The document referred to is H. Doc. No. 365, 83d Cong., 2d. sess., 
entitled, “Report on the Operations of the Department of State 
(Under Public Law 584).”) 

Mr. Rirey. I would also like to invite the attention of the subecom- 
mittee to the most recent semiannual report to the Congress on the 
interchange program by the Secretary of State. 

(The document referred to is Departme nt of State Publication 5409, 
International Information and Cultural Series 35, entitled “The Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program: 12th Semiannual Report, 
July—December 1953.) 

Mr. Ritey. Public cooperation in the program is not only demon- 
strated through the voluntary services of thousands of citizens who 
provide hospitality and professional contacts for foreign grantees, or 
the universities who have appointed Fulbright and foreign student 
advisers on the more than 1,000 campuses, but also through direct 
financial assistance in the form of scholarships and stipends to foreign 

nationals receiving partial Government support. 

Sir, at this point, if I might digress from my statement, I would 
like to give you some general figures on the anticipated private 
support, or direct support to this program that we expect this year, 
based on our experience. We estimate that this year private money 
to the extent of $7,003,860 will be put into our program from com- 
pletely private sources. This is broken down roughly $5,500,000 
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in support of the Fulbright program, and $1,500,000 in support of the 
Smith-Mundt program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are those private sources numerous, or do the contri- 
butions come from a few places ? 

Mr. Ritey. They are extremely numerous. We have calculated 
the college scholarships that may be given to foreign students in any 
number of, say, 1,400 colleges, maybe 10 in 1 college, and 2 in another 
college, but we tried to calculate it on the basis of experience. It 
is a very difficult figure to calculate. It does not include any of the 
home hospitality and community hospitality, or things like that 
which you'simply cannot measure. It does not include the services 
rendered by various screening committees and private bodies all over 
the country here and abroad who participate in this program to make 
it more meaningful, and to make it a grassroots type of program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does this $7 million that is contributed to your 
funds—— 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir: it is not. If we bring a foreign student in, we 
pay his international travel, and we know that, let us say the Guggen- 
heim Foundation has given him a scholarship at the ‘University of 
Missouri, we never see that scholarship. It is worked out between 
the foreign student and the Guggenheim Foundation, and we never 
see a dollar of this money. It 1s only an estimate based on our ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you even guess at the number of individual 
persons or groups that are participating in this exchange work? 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes, sir; 1 would be very happy to address myself to 
the groups, committees, and individuals who are working directly 
with us. Is that what you mean, sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. You might supply the figure later. 

Mr. Ritey. I would prefer to do that. I cannot lay my hands on it, 
and I do not want to hold up the committee. It is sufficient to say 
that such an organization as the Conference Board has 51 committees. 
The Institute of International Education has State committees and 
national committees and several committees in several States. The 
Office of Education has séveral committees in several States. Some- 
where in my papers here I have numbers of people participating, but 
I cannot lay my hands on it. 


(The following document was submitted for the record at a later 
date by Mr. Riley :) 


Apvisory Boarps, COMMITTEES, AND ORGANIZATIONS COOPERATING IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A. THE UNTTED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
(1 commission; membership, 5) 
B. BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(1 board; membership, 10) 


C. BINATIONAL UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS AND COMMISSIONS PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM UNDER THE FULBRIGHT ACT 


(24 commissions and foundations ; membership, 206) 


United States educational foundations and commissions abroad, established 
pursuant to the Fulbright Act, administer the exchange program in each of the 
24 participating countries. The activities of these binational groups include the 
disbursing of funds available for educational exchanges, disseminating informa- 
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tion on opportunities for study, research, or teaching in the United States, recom- 
mending to the Board of Foreign Scholarships foreign nationals and educational 
institutions for participation in the program, arranging institutional placement 
for American candidates, and providing orientation programs for American and 
foreign grantees. 

The membership of the commissions or foundations varies according to the 
terms of each agreement with the participating country but usually includes an 
equal number of Americans and citizens of the participating country. The 24 
commissions and foundations have a total combined membership, including Ameri- 
cans and foreign nationals, of 206. Members of the commission or foundation 
represent the educational, cultural, and business interests of that country and 
of American citizens residing there. Persons of outstanding reputation and in- 
fluence have accepted membership on the boards of these organizations and are 
giving generously of their time and energy to assure the success of the program. 


D. EXCHANGE OF LECTURERS AND RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 
1. Committee on International Eachange of Persons of the Conference Board 
(1 committee; membership, 13) 


The Committee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, the contract agency for assisting in carrying 
out exchanges of lecturers and research specialists, consists of 13 members repre- 
senting the 4 national research councils (American Council on Education, Social 
Science Research Council, American Council of Learned Societies, National Re- 
seareh Council). 


2. Advisory screening committees 
(51 committees ; membership, 250) 


The Conference Board is assisted by 51 advisory screening committees, consist- 
ing of some 250 specialists who assist in the screening of United States candi- 
dates in the various fields who apply for grants to lecture or engage in advanced 


research abroad under the program, the members of these committees represent- 
ing universities, colleges, and educational agencies and institutions in all sections 
of the United States. These are voluntary private committees. 


E. EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 
1. National Advisory Committee for the Exchange of Teachers 
(1 committee ; membership, 10) 


The United States Office of Education’s National Advisory Committee for the 
Exchange of Teachers consists of 10 members, 1 each from the National Educa- 
tion Association, American Federation of Teachers, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Association of School Administrators, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, National Catholic Education Association, Association 
for Childhood Education International, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the 
English-Speaking Union. 


2. Interviewing committees 
(53 committees; membership, 375) 


Interviewing committees in each of the 48 States and in the Territories inter- 
view United States applicants for grants to teach in primary and secondary 
schools abroad under the international educational exchange program. The 
reports of these committees are utilized by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in recommending candidates for grants. These voluntary private commit- 
tees, consisting of school officials and teachers, vary in size, representing a total 


orn 


of over 375 educators throughout the country. 


¥. AMERICAN STUDENT PROGRAM 
(854 committees ; membership, 5,543) 


Approximately 5,543 Americans render voluntary assistance in the selection of 
American grantees chosen for study abroad. This figure includes Fulbright 
program advisers and the membership of 53 State and Territory committees, 
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approximately 800 campus screening committees, and the National Selection 
Committee. 
G. FOREIGN STUDENT PROGRAM 


(149 committees; membership, 3,184) 


In 68 countries there are 149 committees, comprised of approximately 1,678 
persons, who assist voluntarily in the selection of foreign nationals. 

In the United States approximately 476 representatives of private organiza- 
tions, both professional and nonprofessional, and American colleges and univer- 
sities, serve in an advisory capacity in the selection of foreign students. 

In addition, there are approximately 1,030 foreign student advisers located 
cn American campuses who assist the Department in its foreign student program. 


H. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SPECIALISTS 


Approximate number of individuals concerned with selection or program- 
ing, 615. 


I. CULTURAL EXCHANGES 
(3 committees ; membership, 18) 


The American National Theater and Academy, which is charged with the 
responsibility for recommending participants in the cultural performers’ program 
of the President’s emergency fund for international affairs, has a panel of authori- 
ties for each of the fields of music, drama, and dance. 


J. GENERAL COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


All of the above represent the organized groups who work on the program 
on a more or less continuing basis. In addition, there are literally thousands 
of groups and organizations all over the country which participate from time 
to time in making the visitors feel welcome and help them understand the very 
heart of America and of Americans. In 1 year as many as 600 communities in 
all 48 States were visited by foreign leaders under this program. 

In many communities throughout the United States IES maintains relations 
with private groups who tap local resources for hospitality and assistance to 
the visitors. Some of these organizations are the World Affairs Councils in 
Oleveland, San Francisco, Dallas, and other cities; the Governor’s Committee 
on Business and Industrial Development, Phoenix, Ariz.; the Pan-American 
Society of New England, Boston, Mass.; the Committee on Human Relations, 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; the Philadel- 
phia Regional Inter-American Center, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the chambers of 
commerce in many cities. - 

In some cases foreign visitors are the guests of an American family for dinner 
or even for a night’s lodging. In others a business executive may conduct a 
visitor through his plant. In still others a local service club will have a social 
affair for one or more foreign visitors. 

As an example of how these local resources are utilized in 1 community, the 
Washington International Center has 8 standing committees on volunteer serv- 
ices, 152 organizations, 225 members of volunteer corps, 617 families who are 
available to provide home hospitality. 


K. SPECIAL NOTE 


It is important to note that none of the above organizations and individuals 
draw any Federal salaries whatsoever in making these major contributions to 
the international educational exchange program. This in itself is American 
democracy in action and impresses our foreign guests with the real meaning of 
people-to-people diplomacy. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you take into account the churches and mis- 
sionary groups, and the individuals and racial groups that are work- 
ing directly and quite apart from the State Department, that must run 
up into large sums of money, does it not? 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes, sir, it has been estimated that about $175 million 
a year goes into this type of operation from private organizations. 
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Mr. Gwinn. So that what your Department is doing, while it might 
be significant, it is a comparatively small percentage of the total. 

Mr. Riney. It is a very small percentage of the total. I think it 
isa very important part of the total for this reason. We have missions 
throughout the world, certainly we have them in all of the free coun- 
tries in which we operate. We are close to the situation there on a 
month-to-month and year-to-year basis. Whereas some foundation 
might be operating in a certain bloc of the world, if it seems par- 
ticularly desirable for United States reasons that we should operate 
in country X in a particular year, our mission there on the ground 
knows it, and we can increase our ene program there slightly that 
year or diminish it the next yea 

Also we are working mainly w with the leaders and the public opinion 
for ang groups in the country. We have what I consider a pretty 
good selection process to get at the people who can in turn get at the 
people in the country and tell them about the United States, so our 
selection process makes our small portion of this total a very important 
part, sir. 

I am sure from talking with the gentlemen who sponsored these 
pieces of legislation that ‘that is what they had in mind when they 
assigned these programs to the Department of State. It is tied in so 
closely with our general foreign relations. 

The administr ation of the program i in this country is handled largely 
by public and private agencies under contract with the Department. 
Twenty-one private and six public agencies were under contract dur- 
ing 1954. The services performed include the screening and recom- 
mendation of American candidates, the placement, orientation, pro- 
graming and supervision of foreign grantees, and undertaking studies 
to measure the results of the program. 

This operating principle has been adopted for the following reasons : 
(1) The provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act which encourage “using 
the services of existing reputable agencies which are succ essfully en- 
gaged in such activity” and spee ifies that “it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to utilize to the maximum extent practicable, the services 
and facilities of private agencies”; (2) the opportunity which such 
contracts afford for obtaining the required services from technically 
competent agencies; (3) the resources of such organizations which we 
tap and which we pul not develop expeditiously if we were to try to 
administer every aspect of the program directly from our own office. 
To try to obtain from our own staff the expertise now available to us 
in other agencies and organizations would create an administrative 
monstrosity lacking the necessary flexibility. Such flexibility is neces- 
sary both as regards the changing needs in numerous foreign countries 
and the wide range of spec ialized personnel whose information and 
advice are necessary to implement the program adequately. The 
number and scale of annual contracts can be adjusted much more 
readily to these changing needs than corresponding changes in the 
staff of a central office could be effected. 

Thus the Institute of International Education because of its more 
than 30 years experience, actually 35 years, in the student exchange 
field is utilized for services in connection with our study grants. 
Similarly the Conference Board of Associated Research Comne “ils, 
comprising, as it does, the four major research councils—the National 
Research Council, the American Council on Education, the Social 
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Science Research Council, and the American Council of Learned 
Societies—affords a unique channel through its 51 specialized com- 
mittees to competence in all the professional and academic fields from 
which we draw our lecturers and research scholars. Because of its 
similar resources and its contact with public education throughout 
the United States, the United States Office of Education is utilized 
for services relating to the exchange of elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers. 

The designing and execution of appropriate programs of observa- 
tion and consultation with foreign leaders requires a wide variety of 
competences. Services for this group are now performed by the 
American Council on Education, the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, and the Department of Labor. 

Despite the use, wherever appropriate, of other Federal agencies for 
the administration of certain parts of this program, the budget there- 
for is presented by the Department of State, since program respon- 
sibility rests by law with the Department. Thus the necessary flexi- 
bility in the administration of projects is assured and the Congress 
and the Chief Executive are given an opportunity to consider it as a 
whole and in its relation to United States foreign policy. 

In order to keep Congress and the public informed of the progress 
and results of this program, the Department reports semiannually to 
the Congress on all activities, and annually on activities carried out 
under the Fulbright Act. I have already referred to those reports. 

The most economical and effective use of public money for exchanges 
requires coordination of those activities for which Government funds 
are appropriated. Because of its primary position in the field of 
foreign affairs, the Department of State has a responsibility to coordi- 
nate such activities when they involve the bringing of foreign nationals 
to the United States or the sending of Americans abroad for educa- 
tional or technical purposes. We have made efforts to achieve such 
coordination both at home and abroad. Since the initial planning of 
these programs is done overseas, instructions have been issued to each 
Foreign Service post to assure coordination as between United States 
Government agencies operating in each country ané consideration of 
what international organizations, private agencies, and other govern- 
ments are doing. In Washington we have established an interdepart- 
mental committee, known as the Interagency Committee on Training 
Programs and Exchange of Persons, chaired by the Department of 
State, and including the other two major agencies (the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and the Department of Defense) which receive 
direct appropriations from Congress for exchange programs and have 
primary responsibility for their implementation. Through the con- 
tinuing cooperation of the participating agencies, this mechanism has 
proved useful in working out many joint pr roblems. 

In order to bring together records of all persons exchanged under 
United States Government auspices, a clearinghouse has been estab- 
lished by the Department, using the technical experience and mechan- 
ical facilities of the United States Office of Education. Because of 
numerous internal reorganizations and consequent operational shifts, 
the Foreign Operations Administration has only begun to submit data 
within the last few months. Records of the Department’ Ss program 
have been sent in and processed during the past 3 years. When 
this mechanism is in full operation it will be possible to obtain from 
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a centralized source comparable data on all exchange personnel under 
programs sponsored by this Government. A similar index of ex- 
changes under private—that is, non-United States Government— 
auspices is maintained by the Institute of International Education, 
I believe with a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

The Department’s coordinative role in this field will, it is hoped, 
be strengthened by provisions in a bill which will probably be con- 
sidered by the Congress at its next session. As introduced by Sena- 
tor Mundt at the last session of Congress, it is known as 8. 1802, a bill 
to amend the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Results of this program have been scientifically measured to some 
extent. I might digress for a moment, sir, and say that a scientific 
evaluation of a program such as this is extremely difficult. It is ex- 
tremely hard to measure the minds of men. Most of these studies have 
been undertaken by competent private research organizations under 
contract to the Department. Some earlier studies have demonstrated, 
zmong grantees of various nationalities, that the exchange program 
was highly successful in building favorable attitudes toward America 
and in correcting misconceptions commonly held abroad and_ pro- 
moted by anti-American elements. 

More recent investigations have gone further, to see what the former 
grantees say about us when they return home, and, to a more limited 
degree, to see if this has any e flect on the people who hear them spe ak. 

One country study showed that grantees are extremely active in 
talking about us when they go home, and most of what they say is 
favorable. The study also showed that people who have an oppor- 
tunity to study and observe almost any phase of American life rather 
intensively will be more likely to become favorably impressed with 
that phase than will people who observe it only casually. 

Thus we see that the United States stands up well under close ex- 
amination of the type provided by the exchange program and profits 
by it through improved public relations abroad. To cite an example, 
a recent survey showed that groups of newsmen from the NATO 
countries have written favorable articles on the United States in over 
150 major European newspapers with a circulation of several million 
readers. Their accounts have also been carried by many European 
radio and television networks, wire services, and magazines. 

In terms of more strictly educational projects, the success of Amer- 
ican studies projects might be cited. In Europe before the program 
started, few courses in such subjects were offered. Today, not only 
are courses in American studies offered in universities in practical], 
every Western European country, but permanent chairs in this field 
have been established as part of the curricula of many European uni- 
versities. In France, for example, chairs in American studies have 
been authorized for every university in the country, and student en- 
rollment in such courses has jumped as much as tenfold. A European 
Association for American Studies was established in the spring of this 
year at a meeting in Salzburg, Austria, by European scholars and 
professors with whom American grantees have come in contact. | 
think that that is a very significant thing, that the scholars in Western 
Europe would get together and form an association dedicated to the 
promotion of permanent chairs of American studies in those foreign 
universities. 
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From what has been said, I believe that the nature and purpose 
of this program is clear. Perhaps a few words should be said to 
make it clear what this program is not. For example, it is not inter- 
national education in the sense of exporting our educational system 
to other countries. It is not an attempt to internationalize United 
States education. It is not foreign aid, and in this connection I might 
mention that more than half of the funds appropriated for this pro- 
gram are spent in the United States. Dr. Milton Eisenhower had its 
basic rule in mind in his report last year of his trip through Latin 
America, where he stated : 


The true significance of cultural interchange is this: Abiding cooperation 
among nations toward common goals must be based on genuine understanding 
and mutual respect; economic cooperation, political cooperation, and military 
cooperation may break down under the strain of crisis unless there is much 


more than superficial understanding of one another’s cultures, problems, and 
aspirations. 


Thus, in essence, the educational exchange program is an integral 


part of the foreign relations program of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


(The information referred to on p. 178 is as follows:) 


AcTs oF CONGRESS WHIcH AUTHORIZE OR FURTHER THE INTERNATIONAL Epvuca- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Public Law 355, 76th Congress, an act for cooperation with the other American 
Republics, authorizes exchanges between the United States and the other Ameri- 
can Republics, It provides authority for the carrying out by the United States 
of the terms of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. 

Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act, provides that some of the 
foreign currencies owed to the United States as a result of surplus property sales 
abroad may be used to finance exchanges between the United States and certain 
foreign countries for study, teaching, lecturing, advanced research, and other 
educational activities, The Fulbright Act was amended by Public Law 400, 
32d Congress, the Mutual Security Act of 1952, to provide for the use of foreign 
currencies “held or available for expenditure by the United States or any agency 
thereof * * * and not required by law or agreement * * * to be expended or 
used for any other purpose,” 

Public Law 701, 79th Congress, authorizes the instruction at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, of citizens of the other American Republics. 

Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, known as the Smith-Mundt Act, is the general basic 
authority for a cooperative exchange program between the United States and 
other countries. 

Public Law 265, 81st Congress, the Finnish Exchange Act, provides that part 
of the annual payment on Finland’s World War I debt to the United States may 
be used for educational exchanges between the two countries. 

Public Law, 861, 8lst Congress, provides that a small trust fund received by 
the Department of State shall be used for the education of Iranian students in 
the United States. 

Public Law 535, 81st Congress, the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950, 
authorizes expenditure of certain funds for assistance to selected Chinese stu- 
dents and scholars stranded in the United States. Public Law 165, 82d Congress, 
amends this legislation to include assistance to selected Koreans in the United 
States. 

Public Law 48, 82d Congress, the India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951, 
authorizes the use of certain sums, payable by the Government of India to the 
United States as interest on the emergency food relief loan, for educational 
exchanges between the two countries. 

Public Law 480, 83d Congress, the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, provides that foreign currencies derived from the sale 
abroad of surplus agricultural commodities may be used, among other things, 
for educational exchange activities. 
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Public Law 663, 883d Congress, the Supplemental Appropriations Act for 1955, 
contains current authorization under the title “Government and Relief in Oc- 
cupied Areas,” for educational exchanges with Germany and Austria. 

Public Law 663, 83d Congress, the Supplemental Appropriations Act for 1955, 
contains under the title ““President’s Emergency Fund for International Affairs”, 
authorization for the use of $5 million for extraordinary or unusual circum- 
stances arising in the international affairs of the Government. The President 
requested that part of these funds be used to encourage outstanding American 
cultural and artistic groups to appear abroad. 

Public Law 665, 88d Congress, the Mutual Security Act of 1954, authorizes, 
under title IV, sec. 417, the use of approximately 6 million Irish pounds for spe- 
cific purposes, one of which is the “scholarship exchange between the United 
States and Ireland.” 


LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING FEDERAL PROGRAMS INVOLVING INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE, OTHER THAN THOSE UNDER JURISDICTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


The Mutual Security Act of 1954, Public Law 665, 83d Congress, authorizes 
technical cooperation programs involving the international interchange of techni- 
cal knowledge and skills designed to contribute primarily to the development 
of economic resources and productive capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas. Technical cooperation programs as used in this legislation does not in- 
clude such activities authorized by the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) as are not primarily related to economic 
development. 

The Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1955, Public Law 663, 83d Congress, 
appropriates funds to the Department of the Army for “Government and Relief 
in Occupied Areas”, including tuition, travel expenses and fees incident to in- 
struction in the United States or elsewhere of such persons as may be required 
to carry out the provisions of the appropriation. The funds are for use in con- 
nection with the Government or occupation of the Ryukyu Islands. 

National Science Foundation Act of 1950 (42 U. S. C. 1861 et. seq.) authorizes 
the establishment of scholarships and graduate fellowships for scientific study 
or scientific work in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering 
and other sciences at accredited nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Atomie Energy Act of 1946 (42 U. S. C. 1801 et. seq.) authorizes the continued 
conduct of research and development activities in the specified fields. 

National Institutes of Health (42 U. S. C. 282 et seq.) authorizes training and 
instruction, including the establishment of fellowships, in technical matters 
relating to the diagnosis and treatment of cancer, heart diseases, dental diseases 
and conditions, arthritis and rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, poliomyelitis, blindness, leprosy, and other diseases. 

Use of mare e Academies and training of citizens from other American Re- 
publics (20 U. 8. C. 221) authorizes the President to permit citizens of the other 
American Re omblics to receive instructions with or without charge therefor 
at professional educational institutions and schools maintained and adminis- 
tered by the United States or by departments or agencies thereof. 

Public Law 346, 7Sth Congress, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
and Public Law 550, 82d Congress, the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, provide, among other things, for educational training for veterans in the 
United States or overseash. Public Law 550 restricts such study abroad to 
institutions of higher learning. 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Riley, your report is certainly well organized. 
Tam highly sympathetic with the idea that we have to sell our frie ndly 
countries abroad on how highly developed we are in culture, as well as 
how scientifically we have progressed in military might. I had a very 
splendid experience going to Iceland, myself, in a program which I 
thought was highly profitable, because they developed something there 
that was worth while. : 

On page 2, I wonder if you would be kind enough to tell me to what 
amount the surplus property currencies of foreign countries are used / 
1 imagine that you mean through our embassies and all. 


54173—55 
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Mr. Rirey. When I speak of surplus property foreign currencies, 
I am directing myself to the provisions of our Fulbright program. 
The Fulbright program, as you may recall, was an amendment to the 
Surplus Property Act. It provided that certain foreign currencies 
owed to the United States, or owned by the United States, could be 
used for the purpose of international exchanges. It provided further 
that the United States Government enter into an executive agreement 
with the host governments to provide for these programs, where we 
had them. 

As a result, we have programs now in 24 other countries under the 
Fulbright Act. We use exclusively these foreign currencies on this 
program for maintenance of Americans while they are in the foreign 
country, or for international travel of people going both ways. 

In our 1954 program, for example, out of a total of $19,800,000 in 
the total program, exclusive of private support and all that, $9 million 
was used in these foreign currencies. In other words, more than half 
of our program funds are in foreign currencies. 

We report on them, and they come under our regular budget. We 
come to the Congress under the Rabaut amendment and ask for these 
foreign currencies, although we already have them. As you know, 
the purpose of the Rabaut amendment obviously was to give the Con- 
gress a look at what foreign currencies were being spent, so that 
agencies would not be spending them all over the lot without the Con- 
gress knowing about it. 

Mr. Kearns. We have had considerable difficulty with the account- 
ing of these funds. 

Mr. Ritey. With the accounting? 

Mr. Kearns. With the accounting of the funds. 

Mr. Rivey. We keep careful accounts of them, and they are re- 
flected in our budgets every year, and they are reflected in the annual 
report that we make to the C ongress. 

Mr. Kearns. That is all. 

Mr. Extiorr. I notice on page 2 of your statement, Mr. Riley, that 
a total of $19,255,705, including the surplus property foreign cur- 
rencies that Mr. Kearns has just talked to you about is available for 
the program this year. Now, I notice also from your statement that 
the program in essence started in 1936. I wonder if it would be pos- 
sible for you to furnish for the record in this case a statement of 
expenditures for this purpose by year since the program was founded 
in 1936? 

Mr. Ritry. I am sure that I can furnish such a statement; yés, sir. 

Mr. Exxtorr. If you could, I think —_ it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Ritey. I may already have it. I do not have it with me, but 
1 think that we have that record, and we certainly should. The pro- 
gram was fairly small, as you know, until the Fulbright Act, and the 
Smith-Mundt Act got underway, but certainly I will be happy to do 
that. 

(The following document was submitted for the record at a later 
date by Mr. Riley :) 


BUDGETS FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES, 1989-55 


Although the committee requested figures from 1936 to date, no money was 
spent on these activities until 1939. 

The attached table indicates budgetary allocations for educational exchange 
activities of the Department of State from 1939 through 1955. Figures for the 
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period 1939-49 for “exchange of persons” are diflicult to estimate exactly, since 
they were spread throughout the Department’s cultural activities with Latin 
America, and not presented as a whole in a separate budget item. 

The attached figures also reflect expenditures during World War II under the 
President’s Emergency Fund for China, the Near East, and Africa. 


Foreign 


Jollars 
Dollar currency 


Total Fiscal yea Dollar 


1939 $29, 240 $29, 2 1949 $6, 059, 137 
1940 75, 000 75, 1950 15, 454, 590 
1941 508, 620 508, 62 1951 19, 9OL, 491 
1942 877, 390 77, 3¢ 1952 16, 275. 808 
1943 1, 685, 000 , 685, 1953 14, 203, 881 
144 4, 500, 000 , 500, 1954 10, 788, 398 
1945 4. 183, 000 , 183, 1955 10, 445, 539 
1v4e 5, 048, 340 5 

1947 6, 040, 964 i, , 96 Total__ 120, 828, 275 
1948 4, 751, 868 $484, 650 5 5 


he major increases for 1949 fiscal ye 
a Foreign currency 
b) China aid program initiated 

he major increases for 1950 fiscal year 

a) Transfer of German exchange program from Department of Army 
b) China aid program 
(c) Finnish program initiated 

he mejor incre ises for 1951 fiscal year 

a) Foreign currency 

»b) Public Law 402 programs 

c C hina sid program 

!) Transfer of Austrian program from Depa irtment of | (Army 


Mr. Exxiorr. Now, this second question I have you may not be able 
to answer. Approximately what does it cost to bring a student from 
Western Europe, we will say, to the United States, and send him to 
school here for 1 year? Just give me some figure on that. 

Mr. Ritey. You name the country. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Well, from Germany, we will say, to the United 
States, 

Mr. Ritey. I must qualify my answer by saying this and invite the 
committee’s attention to an earlier statement that I made, that in our 
connection with student program we only pay the full costs on about 
one-fifth of our foreign students, and so I am addressing myself to 
the one-fifth. 

Germany, for example, we bring a student in, the international 
travel cost is $810. That is round trip. That is paid in German 
marks. We give or we allocate not to exceed $160 for domestic travel 
in this country, and miscellaneous expenses, such as that student 
might run into. This is a budgeting figure, you understand. That 
is used for unusual expenses that that ‘student might have. We budget 
for tuition cost at $600 for a student from Germany ; in some instances 
it might be $400 and in other instances it might be $1,000. It varies 
from college to college. But we put the student where he can fulfill 
his educational objective the very best. 

Then we give him a maintenance allowance, and this again is the 
“full freight” student, of $170 a month for 12 months. Now, that 
again is a budget figure. I might qualify that by saying that the 
Institute of International Education makes studies of the living cost 
of the various areas of the country, and if a student is in a more rural 
situation, the maintenance might be much less than that. The maxi- 
mum is $180. That is the maximum we give any student. 

The total cost is $3,610, including the foreign currency. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is for 1 year. 
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Mr. Ritxy. That is correct. And this student is not a run-of-the- 
mine student. First, all students that we give even travel grants to 
are highly selected, and the few that we give full maintenance to are 
especially selected. 

Mr. Extiorr. Most of those students have already completed their 
undergraduate work before they come here? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes, sir; most of them have. As a general policy, with 
few exceptions, and the teen-age program with Germany and Austria, 
our foreign students who come here are graduate students, except in 
those countries where they cannot get a degree in the country. Some 
of the places are so underdeveloped that one cannot get the equivalent 
of our bachelor’s degree. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Could you give me an example of one of them ? 

Mr. Ritey. I could not offhand, I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much for that information, Mr. Riley 

Mr. Gwinn. While we are on that subject of expense, is the cost of 
administering ‘this work included in your per capita costs ? 

Mr. Ritry. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a separate figure? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. In other words, this student that I men- 
tioned from Germany would attend a 6- week orientation course when 
he first arrived in this country, to get a grounding on what he should 
expect while in the United States. This orientation, incidentally, is 
limited to those 20 percent of the students on which we pay the full 
freight. Because of monetary reasons we cannot give orientation to 
all of our students, but it does not include that, for example. 

On the average, it costs us for this type of student about $200 a year 
to administer. That is the contract cost which we pay the Institute 
of International Education, for complete supervision throughout the 
year. I mean by that—sending him his monthly stipend check, paying 
a visit to the campus at least once a year to find out if everything is 
going all right, and keeping in correspondence with the foreign stu- 
dent adviser on the campus, and handling any special problems. We 
have plenty of special problems in dealing with several thousand 
people a year. 

Mr. Gwinn. About how many Government employees are involved 
in the administration of this $19 million program ? 

Mr. Rizey. In my office, for all programs, about 230. Overseas 
there are about 75 Americans and probably 150 local employees, the 
clerical people in the embassies abroad. In round figures, 475. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would represent a total cost of administration of 
about what, if you have that figure ? 

Mr. Rirey. The total cost, you are speaking now of let us call it 
overhead. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, that is right, the administrative cost that is not 
reflected at all in the figures you have been giving here. 

Mr. Riey. That is correct. It runs about 18 or 19 percent, the 
administration of this program. Now, that is rather a misleading 
figure, because when you are handling an individual, the handling 
of that individual is part of his program. It is a little more difficult 
to figure than it is in many programs. I am not trying to be evasive, 
and I wish I could be more responsive, but it is extremely difficult. In 
other words, let us assume somebody should say that I should cut my 
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overhead. When I cut my overhead, I immediately cut the quality 
of my program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it would not seem to me that 20 percent for 
administration cost would be likely to be high. Twenty percent would 
be roughly $4 million for this program. 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct. Incidentally, some of our programs 
vary. I have made a study of the administrative cost of this Chinese 
assistance program, which is about to play out. It started in 1950 to 
take care of some of these stranded Chinese who were here when the 
Bamboo Curtain dropped, and the administration of that program 
cost us less than 4 percent. That is low. 

Mr. Lanprum. We have been talking here about the one-fifth on 
which you pay the full freight. Now, ‘the other four-fifths of these 
exchange students we are talking about, you have some cost attached 
to them. 

Mr. Rirey. The international travel. 

Mr. Lanprum. Just the travel ? 

Mr. Ritey. The international travel, that is correct, sir, and that is 
paid in foreign currency. 

Mr. Lanprum. How do you arrive at, or what selection process do 
you use in choosing the one-fifth on which you will bear the whole cost, 
and leave the others to the foundations, I suppose? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, let us take Germany, as an example. In Germany 
we have a binational foundation. It is called the United States 
Educational Commission in Germany. That is the official title of it. 
It is provided for under the executive agreement which this Govern 
ment has with the German Government for a Fulbright program. 
The honorary chairman is the United States High Commissioner, 
Mr. Conant. The American members of this Commission are Dr. 
Chester V. Easum, who is the cultural attaché in the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, and Mr. Henry B. Cox, who is the Chief of the Ex- 
change Division in the High Commissioner's Office; Mr. Edward 
Zdunek, general manager of the Opal Works, the General Motors of 
Germany ; Fred Tautfest, general manager of the International Har- 
vester Co. for Germany, i in Dusseldorf. The German members are 
Walter Hallstein, Deputy Secretary, German Foreign Office, and 
actually Acting Secretary of State for the Governme nt of Germ: ny ; 
August Fehling, representative of the Permanent Conference of the 
Ministry of Culture and curator of the Kiel University. Mr. Herman 
Heimpel, director of the University of Goetingen and the chairman 
of the West German Conference of Univ ersity Directors. Hichard 
Merton, president of the Foundation for German Scietice in Essen, 
and Herman Richter, chairman of the German Exchange Service, 
former director of the University of Bonn. 

This binational Commission in Germany develops a regular an- 
nual country program. It considers what type of program will be 
of mutual benefit to Germany, and to the United States. It sends that 
program to the Department of State, and it is approved by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Actually it is 
approved by my office after I have worked with the various coordinat- 
ing and cooperating agencies who work with me on this Fulbright 
program. 

ih check the stateside feasibility of it, but that is briefly the way it 
works, 
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That program provides for, say 185 German students to come to the 
United States. The Commission then announces a competition, which 
says in effect, “We have opportunities for study in the United States.” 

The people apply, and they submit a very detailed explanation of 
the educational objective which they want to attain while they are in 
this country. They get recommendations from professional people 
who can endorse their applications. 

Of course, we give them a security check and all of that, but then 
this Commision has in the various States around the country prelim- 
inary screening committees, and they send the best ones up to a cen- 
tral screening committee, and this Commission then picks, say, 550. 
They have 185 principal opportunities, so they pick 2 alternates for 
each position. ‘They look at this 185, the 185 best ones, and they say, 
“Now, then, we have money for 50 of these on which we can pay the 
full freight so we must pick the very best 50 out of the 185 for that 
purpose.” 

I have gone around Robin Hood’s barn to explain this, but that . 
generally “how it operates. They pick the very best one out of 
group which has already been very carefully selected. 

Mr. Lanprvum. It is a good trip around the barn when you make an 
explanation. That satisfies me, but you choose then the cream of the 
crop. 

Mr. Ruey. It is the cream of the cream. 

Mr. Lanprum. Before any of the foundations get a shot at what is 
left, is that right ? 

Mr. Ritey. I could only answer that this way, and I take it that 
you are spet aking of the private foundations in this countr y who bring 
in foreign students. They are good. They are all good. We have 
made some rough studies, and we find that from the standpoint of 
academic gr ades, so to speak, that our students stand up favorably 
with the foreign student population. In other words, they are better 
than the average of foreign student population. Of course, grades 
are not the only criteria. 

Mr. Lanprum. Perhaps my statement was a little crude. However, 
you do choose yours through your committees assisting you, the one- 
fifth on which you will pay the full freight. 

Mr. Riey. Yes; it is not a hit or miss proposition. 

Mr. Lanprum. And then the other in which you participate 1s 
chosen in cooperation with the various foundations who might be 
financing that. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And do you tell them not to accept a student or to 
accept one? 

Mr. Ritey. We have no control whatsoever over the private selec- 
tions. No, sir, we do not tell them. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you decline to pay the transportation of one 
that was selected ? 

Mr. Rirxy. Absolutely. In other words, in deciding that we are 
only going to pay the transportation, and that is a good bit of money, 
$810 round trip to Germany. In making that selection we pick the 
very best. In other words, the fact that a person has a private schol- 
arship in this country does not necessarily mean he is going to get a 

travel grant under the Fulbright program. 

Mr. Lanprum. To that extent you do have a control over it. 
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Mr. Ritey. Oh, yes. But some of these other people that the 
foundations pick may have other means of getting over here. 

Mr. Lanprum. I was only speaking of those that you pay the trans- 
portation on; you control that. 

Mr. Ritey. Absolutely, yes. By law, the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships makes the final selection on every person under the Fulbright 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riley, do you make that same presentation or simi- 
lar presentation to any other committee of Congress / 

Mr. Ritey. To the Appropriations Committees. The subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, known as the Hickenlooper com- 
mittee, formerly the Fulbright committee, looked into this whole pro- 
gram of international information and educational exchange over a 
period of a couple of years. It made a very careful investigation and 
I made similar presentations to that subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. You don’t appear before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House ? 

Mr. Ritey. I have not had that privilege. I would be very happy 
to. Ihave a good story, and I am happy totellit. Iam proud of this 
program, and I am not being the least bit egotistical. 

Mr. Gwinn. How long have you been in the program, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. I have been in this program since 1952. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who was your predecessor ? 

Mr. Ritey. This program was reorganized and set up as it now is 
at that time. Iam the first Director of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who looked after it before? 

Mr. Ritey. It came under the general supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Gwinn. What was his name, do you remember ¢ 

Mr. Ritzer. I do not know who was there when it started, because 
it was before my time, but these Assistant Secretaries have been— 
well, the first one that I can recall, and I did not know him, was Bill 
Benton, followed by George Allen, who is now Ambassador to India, 
then Edward Barrett, followed by Howland Sargent, and my pres- 
ent. boss is Carl W. McArdle, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs, 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs. 

Mr. Riees. I have just 1 or 2 questions. 

What is the appropriation for the Smith-Mundt program? 

Mr. Rirey. The 1955 appropriation, Mr. Riggs, under the general 
authority of the Smith-Mundt program, was divided really into 
two appropriations. We have one appropriation called the interna- 
tional educational exchange activities appropriation. That is the 
appropriation under which we get the Smith-Mundt dollars, and 
the Fulbright foreign currencies. We have to ask for an appro- 
priation for the entire thing. In 1955 that amounted to a total 
of $15 million, of which $7,560,166 were in foreign currencies, and 
the balance, or $7,439,834, was in dollars. 

The other appropriation, the German and Austrian appropria- 
tion, and I have forgotten the nomenclature of it right now, cov- 
ered $3,108,451 for Germany, of which $1 million was in foreign 
currencies, and $433,000 for Austria, of which $250.000 was in for- 
eign currency. 
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Now, then, we use the authority of the Smith-Mundt Act to ad- 
minister certain parts of our Iranian trust program, and the Finnish 
program and the India wheat program, and some of the other 
programs. 

Mr. Rices. How much of this appropriation goes to individuals 
as individual grants? 

Mr. Rirey. In view of the figures I have here, I will have to 
address myself to the total program at this point, including some 
of these no-year appropriations, such as the Finnish and Indian 
wheat, and Chinese assistance. But out of the total figure of $19.9 
million for fiscal year 1954, $13.8 million went directly into the 
grant program. 

Mr. Rigas. And the rest went into administrative expense or 
overhead ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, and to these other peripheral things that I spoke 
about a minute ago, which in a way are part of the program, but 
the grantee does not see the money. 

Mr. Rices. How many agencies, Federal and private, participate 
in this overhead or administrative expense? 

Mr. Rizey. That was included in my statement, I think 21 pri- 
vate and 6 public agencies, and I have those agencies which I 
would be happy to tell you about. 

Mr. Riees. That is not necessary, but let us take one, the Insti- 
tute of International Education, as an example. How much of the 
overhead of the Institute of International Education is paid by the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Ritxy. If my memory serves me correctly, I think that we 
pay between 25 and 30 percent of their total operating cost. Our 
contract for fiscal year 1954 with the Institute of International 
Education—I would be glad to go into some of the details of that 
if you care for me to. 

Mr. Ries. I think their statement indicated 31 percent. Would 
you say that is about right? 

Mr. Riey. I would say that that is about right; yes sir. 

Mr. Rices. Are organizations like the Institute of International 
Education really the operating agencies of the Smith-Mundt Act, and 
related programs? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. We are encouraged to use them by the law 
itself. 

Mr. Rieas. Has there been any study or evaluation of the compara- 
tive efficiency of these various operating agencies used by the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Ruzy. Of course, let us take the Institute of International 
Education. We can’t compare that with another agency because we 
have never used another agency. We set out very definite terms of 
reference under which the contract will be operated. We supervise 
the contract very carefully, and we give them a complete bill of par- 
ticulars of what we expect them to do, and we do give them close super- 
vision. However, I cannot compare the Institute with any other or- 
ganization, because I know of no other organization in this general 
field. 

Mr. Rices. What is the role of the Office of Education of the United 
States Government in operating the Smith-Mundt program? 
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Mr. Ritey. We have several working fund agreements with the 
Department of Health, Education, and W elfare, some for special 
programs such as handling a particular trainee, or something like 
that, but I should address myself to our major operating rel: tionship 
with them which amounts to, including program funds, in 1954 of 
$914,251. That is out of all of our appropriations. 

Mr. Rices. That is for fiscal year 19544 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, and their purpose is here to assist the Department 
by providing services with respect to screening and placement of 
foreign teachers in appropriate schools in the U nited States, and plan- 
ning ‘itineraries and other training activities. 

Screening and recruiting candidates for grants for teaching in 
American sponsored schools abroad, except in the other American 
Republics, and phasing out certain parts of the 1953 — program, 
they were doing something in the leader field in that yea 

The Office of E ducation, for example, runs the teac oe education 
program which | explained, whereby they bring these people in for 
a look at our educational system, although they do not teach. They 
handle that for us, because they are the experts in that field. 

Mr. Riees. How did the activity or role of the Office of Education 
in the Smith-Mundt program in 1949 compare with it today, as to 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. It was much smaller in 1949, because the total appro- 
priation was much smaller. They played about the same role in 1949. 

Mr. Riaes. But did they not have more categories that they helped 
you with in 1949 than they have at the present time / 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. ‘They worked with us on the leaders program, 
in the educational field, in 1949. At one time we had contracts or 
working fund agreements with 11 agencies. I cannot name the 11 
now. As our leader program decreased in size, and the main reason 
for this decrease was that at one time we were bringing in about 1,000 
leaders annually from Germany alone, in various categories, many 
of them in the educational field. Now we have a much smaller num- 
ber of leaders, less than half as many as we had then, and we have cut 
down our contracting agencies on the leader program to four con- 
tractors at the present time; the American Council on Education 
handles in addition to others the few people who are purely in the 
educational field. 

Mr. Rices. And your student program is handled by the Institute 
of International Education ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riecs. Was that ever handled by the Office of Education? 

Mr. Rixy. No, sir. At one time the Office of Education handled 
certain students from the Latin American countries, under the Buenos 
Aires Convention. That amounts to I think about 30 students a year. 
I made the decision to transfer that small program to the Institute of 
International Education shortly after the service was set up for the 
very simple reason that the Institute of International Education had 
a large student program, and they could handle this additional student 
program, if I remember correctly, with no additional cost whatsoever 
and using the same avenues of publicity and screening, placement and 
so forth. 

Mr. Riees. Who programs educational officials from other govern- 
ments who come to the United States at the present time / 
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Mr. Ritey. The American Council on Education. 

Mr. Riees. Why should not the Office of Education do that ? 

Mr. Ritey. As our program was cut down—let us put it this way—I 
do not believe that it is administratively feasible for me to work with 
a large number of contractors, each of which has a small number of 
grantees in this field. We had some difficulty in the field, that is state- 
side, with the communities complaining that foreign visitors were 
coming to them from all angles. When we had as many as 11 contrac- 
tors, it was very difficult to coordinate that. Now we have it cut 
down to 4 contractors, and we plan on cutting it down to 3 next year. 
The National Social Welfare Assembly has. handled a few leaders, 
and we have already advised them that we are not going to extend 
that contract. The Office of Education could do a good job on the few 
educational leaders that we have. They could do an excellent job, 

The American Council on Education can also do an excellent job, 
but in order to keep down overhead, I would rather have a larger block 
in the American Council on Education, rather than having so many 
small contracts. 

Mr. Rices. Do you intend any further cuts in the programs ad- 
ministered or operated by the United States Office of Education ? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. However, considering that these programs are 
developed on a country by country basis, so 1f next year, for example, 
there is a 20 percent decrease in the teacher program, the Office of 
Education program will be cut 20 percent. But other than that, no. 

Mr. Riees. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riley, we have kept you a long time, and we have 
other witnesses. I have only 1 or 2 questions. 

Since you are administering comparatively a very small percentage 
of the total amount of money and personnel involved in international 
educational relationships, do not these other institutions and indi- 
viduals that are carrying on this type of work complain that they are 
not getting any help from your department, and that you are giving 
it all to certain selected groups? 

Mr. Ritey. No, sir. I do not believe that I could say that that was 
a complaint that I have received. As a matter of fact, let us take the 
Institute of International Education. It works with many of these 
private organizations also. 

Mr. Gwinn. They filter through that way ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. Many of the foundations, and private organiza- 
tions use the facilities of the Institute of International Education 
for the operation of their program. 

Mr. Gwryn. How do the church missionary societies get any benefit 
from this, if any? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, for example, I do not have the statistics, but some 

of the foreign students who come here with our travel grants have 
scholar ships. offered by these church and missionary soc ieties. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that in one way or another, all of the groups in- 
terested in this type of work that you have been describing to us get 
some benefit out of this fund. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement, and 
I hope that you will understand the way in which I intend it to be 
received. I would say that it costs people to do business with us. I 
think by and large that we get more than we pay for. That is with 
most of the programs that we operate. I think that can be proved. 
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We encourage the maximum of this exchange. We have a little hand- 
out here and there, very, very small, but we get more in return than 
we hand out. I expect if you would go to some of these organizations, 
you would find that they do not want to have any contract arrange- 
ment with the Department of State, because we are pennypinchers. 
I am not being facetious. That is actually true. All of these organi- 
zations that work with us use the maximum of private committees, 
and all of that. 

I went out to my alma mater, the University of Missouri, while I 
was on my vacation, and I made a speech about this program. I was 
really encouraged to see the activity of the local campus committee 
which has regular meetings, and works on this type of program. 
They work on the selection, and giving out information about it, and 
they do not get anything for it. They are members of the staff of the 
university. But that is multiplied 2,000 times all around the country. 

No, I cannot say that I have complaints about people saying that 
they don’t have a chance to work with us. It is not a very profitable 
business, working with us on this program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, from a political point of view, and a taxpayer 
point of view, if you select some groups to work with, and some 
groups get benefits that others do not, we are in difficulty, are we not ! 

Mr. River. I understand that, yes, sir. For that reason I try to 
pick the very best organizations that I can. If I am going to make a 
contract, I try to do that. Well, for ex ample, let us take the labor 
leader field. We bring in people in the field of labor under what we 
call our leader program. They are people who are here for 3 months, 
who are prominent labor officials in their homes, such as Mr. Laurence 
Short, National Secretary of the Federated Ironworkers Association 
of Australia. He is a very strong anti-Communist who is given credit 
by the people in Australia for being the one person most responsible 
for getting the “commies” out of that particular labor union. Mr. 
Short was here and he was programed for us under a working fund 
agreement with the United States Department of Labor. 

Now, then, why do we select the United States Department of 
Labor? I bring relatively few labor people here, and should I con- 
tract with a private organization, it would be either CIO or AFL, 
and I would immediately get into some sort of “squabble.” Maybe one 
year I would have to do it with one group and another year with 
another. So instead I contract with the Department of Labor which 
has good contacts in both the AFL and CIO. 

In other words, we get all of the professional assistance from both 
of the great labor organizations by dealing with a nonpelitical group, 
namely, the Labor Department. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, you made a statement there that hits home with 
me, and see if I quote you correctly. If I do, I wish all of the people 
could understand that it costs them more than they get back to do 
business with the Government. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Rirry. I think that is a fair statement, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I believe that that is true in every single department. 

Mr. Rinxy. I think it is. The people in this country in the general 
democratic setup that we have, democratic with a small “d,” I think 
the people are pretty good in cooperating with the Federal depart- 
ments, and I must say that they are extremely good in cooperating 
with the Department of State. 
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Mr. Gwinn. If they kept the money back home that we pay to you 
and spent it directly without filtering through government, would 
not they get more for their money ? 

Mr. Rizxy. I do not believe they would, because you have to have 
some central coordination. We find in working with a community, 
and this is a good example, we try to get these communities organized 
to take care of our foreign guests, while they are in the communities. 
We find that the communities where they have a central orgaiiization 
which takes on the job of getting the cooperation of all other organiza- 
tions in the community, that we get better service than if you try to 
deal with, let us say, 25 separate organizations in the communities. 
We have several umbrella organizations over the country, again volun- 
tary. 

Mr. Gwrny. Is the tendency to decrease the appropriaticns for this 
work or to increase them ? 

Mr. Ritey. It has been running exactly the same the last 3 years. 
There has been no change in the appropriated amounts for this pro- 
gram, the last 3 years. We had quite a go-around on our budget 
last year, if you may recall. It looked like we were going to lose a 
good chunk of it, but it was restored, and we finally got what we 
asked for. 

Much has been said, both by public bodies and private bodies, about 
the value of the educational-exchange program, and I very frankly 
wish that it could be increased a nominal amount, so that I could get 
a better balanced program around the world. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riley, you have given us a very clear picture of 
what goes on in your department. Certainly it is much clearer than 
any we have had from the debates on the floor. We appreciate your 
coming and laboring with us for this time. We are sorry to have 
taken so much of your time. 

Mr. Rirey. It is a privilege and I thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that we might hear another witness. 

Mr. Andrus, suppose we proceed for a while, and then we will ad- 
journ. You are Mr. J. Russell Andrus, university contract coordina- 
tor, Foreign Operations Administration. You might say something 
else about yourself, Mr. Andrus. 


STATEMENT OF J. RUSSELL ANDRUS, UNIVERSITY CONTRACT CO- 
ORDINATOR, STAFF OF THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL 
SERVICES OF THE FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Anprus. Thank you. I was born on a farm in the State of 
Washington and grew up in Arkansas, Colorado, and California. I 
attended the University of Redlands and the University of Califor- 
nia. My international experience started in 1928 when the University 
of Redlands sent me to Burma for 12 years to teach in a college there 
on a project sponsored and paid for by the faculty and students of 
the University of Redlands. 

Since 1942 I have been in the Department of Commerce, the Office 
of War Information, the Department of State, the Foreign Service, 
the Foreign Operations Administration, and predecessor agencies. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. Will you proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Anprvs. In addition to being university contract coordinator 
on the staff of the Deputy Director for Technical Services, I am also 
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Deputy Chief of FOA’s Educational Division, and in this capacity 
1 am under Dr. Kenneth C. Ray who testified before this committee 
several weeks ago. 

I am very pleased to have an opportunity to discuss FOA’s college 
contract program with this group. In fact, I consider myself fortu- 
nate to have an opportunity to work on this particular aspect of 
FOA’s program generally—even though it seems to involve about a 
60-hour workweek most of the time. This is because I feel very sin- 
cerely that this particular program is one of the most exciting and 
most promising things the United State is doing in the whole tre- 
mendously important field of international relations. 

To explain why I feel this way, 1 would like to take a few moments 
to explain where the university program seems to me to fit into the 
broad pattern of United States foreign operations. Just what is the 
United States trying to accomplish in the technical cooperation and 
related programs as a whole? Very briefly, we are trying to stimu- 
late, to guide, and to assist some 49 underdeveloped nations around 
the world to lift themselves by their own bootstraps out of condi- 
tions of poverty and disease and ignorance toward some higher stand- 
ard which will at least begin to meet the present day aspirations of 
their peoples. To do this means changing time honored ways of doing 
things in agriculture, industry, health, education, and government— 
changings things that have in many cases stood unchanged since 
biblical times. 

Everyone knows how hard it is to get even one person to change his 
accustomed way of doing things. The task of trying to get whole 
nations to do so is a job of unsurpassed complexity and ‘difficulty. 
Yet it is a task which must be done and done quickly if the free 
world is to survive. 

The job must, of course, be done primarily by the leaders and peoples 
of the countries concerned themselves. But the United States must 
provide leadership and assistance in this effort if we are to fulfill our 
role as a leader in the free world community. This is particularly 
true because we know full well that there is another power which is 
only too ready and eager to lead, guide, and indeed to shove these 
nations in another direction—a direction which is abhorrent to all our 
ideals of democracy and religion. 

So here we are faced with this extremely difficult job. How can we 
go about doing it? 

The most direct way and the way which has and must of necessity 
continue to be the wphaibiagel means of carrying out the objectives of the 
progr am is for FOA to work directly with | the present officials and 
technicians of the various public and private agencies in the different 
countries who are responsible for activities and programs in the dif- 
ferent fields in those countries. If, for example, a major objective is 
to improve the road system in Turkey, this direct approach involves 
sending American technicians to work with the Turkish equivalent 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and bringing Turkish technicians and 
officials for study to the United States under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau. 

Valuable as it is, this direct approach leaves a tremendous gap in 
terms of its coverage and its continuity. After all, direct United 
States programs can touch only a relatively few people in each coun- 
try for relatively brief periods of time. There is a very real question 
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as to the extent to which such direct activities in and of themselves 
can go deep enough into the fabric of the countries concerned to work 
the kind of basic changes which we seek. 

How then, with limited resources, can we go deeper? Looking back 
on our own history—for after all the U nited States is a classic ex ‘ample 
of rapid transition from an underdeveloped to a developed economy— 
it seems quite clear that one of the major factors which have led to 
the unique achievements of the United States is our unique facility 
to achieve widespread application of scientific advancements to im- 
provements in daily living, and clearly one of the major instruments 
in this type of development has been the land-grant college system. 

This conception of a closely knit combination of research, educa- 
tion, and extension, while first applied to agriculture, has become a 
distinctive feature of American education as a whole. It is clearly 
just the sort of thing that is needed to provide a continuing internal 
stimulus to progress in the underdeveloped countries. Yet what do we 
find when we look at the pattern of higher education in these coun- 
tries? In some of them, of course, we find few institutions of any kind 
beyond the secondary level. In others we find centuries-old universi- 
ties, some of them of great distinction. 

However, for obvious historical reasons these universities have pri- 
mary intellectual guidance from the great medieval universities of 
Europe. These universities achieved their brilliance in the study and 
teaching of theology and law and later in pure science. With this 
tradition they generally glorify abstract learning and look down on 
anything practical as unworthy of their attention. 

All of this is about as far as you can get from the land-grant college 
conception in which tremendous resources of research, teaching, dem- 
onstration, and extension are mobilized to deal with such highly prac- 
tical problems as, for example, the development and adoption of a 
disease-resistant variety of tomato. Yet it is the latter kind of ap- 
proach that the underdeveloped countries need so desperately. This 
means basic changes in their universities. 

Many of the leaders of education in the underdeveloped countries 
are keenly aware of the need for this kind of change in their methods. 
But by themselves they are at a loss as to how to go about it. Obvi- 
ously, the concept of a sister relationship with an American university 
is the ideal answer. 

As these relations continue over a period of years, we can look for- 
ward hopefully to the local universities in the various underdeveloped 
countries carrying out the catalytic function that our land grant and 
other colleges have performed in our own national life. I might say 
here that we have contracts with several non-land-grant colleges, but 
which have the same concept that. the land-grant colleges have of the 
practical application of learning and research to the affairs of every- 
day life. 

When this happens, the problem of having local centers for stimu- 
lation of continual technical progress will be a long way toward solu- 
tion. Thus, I see the college-contract program as not just another way 
of doing FOA business but as a new dimension of depth in the whole 
technical cooperation program. 

If it is not out of line for a civil servant to pay a sincere compliment 
to his boss, I would like to give Governor Stassen full credit for his 
brilliant insight in seeing the hole I have described in the scope of 
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previous technical-cooperation methods, and in seeing that the college- 
contract idea was just the thing to fill that hole. Under his stimulus, 
the college-contract program, which was started in a small way in the 
early days of point 4, has been vigorously pressed so that as of Novem- 
ber 15 there were 52 such contracts in force. 

These contracts involve 40 American universities and technical in- 
stitutes in 26 host countries. In addition, there are approximately 40 
other contracts either in negotiation or under study. I should like to 
submit this up-to-date list of such contracts for the record. Since 
FOA’s interests are concentrated on the economic aspects of education 
our contracts are all in or related to the following six fields: (1) Agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries; (2) engineering, mining, and geology ; 
(@) medicine, public health, and nutrition; (4) public administration ; 

5) business administration; and (6) teacher training, including home 
economics and English language training. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is no sociology or economics there at all. 

Mr. Anprus. No, sir, because we feel that those are better left, if 
possible, to the educational exchange program of the Department of 
State which Mr. Riley has just described. These are the items which 
tie in closely with the rest of the technical assistance program which 
the Foreign Operations Administration is carrying out. 

Mr. Gwinn. You keep yourself out of a lot of debating by excluding 
those subjects, I take it. 

Mr. Anprvs. We certainly do. 

I should like to explain the method of operation, based on an actual 
recent case—that of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College svs- 
tem, in Pakistan. The Government of Pakistan, on behalf of Dacca 
University, requested our United States operations mission in Karachi 
to invite Texas A. and M. to send senior representatives to Dacca for 
exploratory talks. 

Texas A. and M. placed sufficient emphasis on the project to select 
Dr. D. W. Williams, vice chancellor for agriculture, and Dr. F. C. 
Bolton, president emeritus, for the survey trip. FOA paid the cost 
of the trip, while Texas A. and M. donated the services of the two dis- 
tinguished educators. After 2 or 3 weeks in Pakistan, during which 
time they held numerous conferences with Pakistan and FOA officials, 
they returned and made a detailed report, with recommendations for 
a comprehensive project in the fields of agriculture, engineering, edu- 

cation, and business administration. These recommendations were 
accepted by the numerous parties concerned, and the contract for serv- 
ices to carry them out was signed June 24, 1954. 

We now have 6 Texas A. and M. professors in East Pakistan, and 
12 more are expected to go during the next year. They are not pri- 
marily teachers, although all will do some teaching. First, they will 
study the country and its educational system, w ith the help of Pakis- 
tani partners or counterparts. Then when they have learned enough 
of Pakistan to be able to make helpful suggestions, they will work 
with their Pakistani colleagues in curric ulum revisions and improve- 
ments of research, teaching, and extension methods to the end that 
Dacca University shall be better able quickly to transmit to its own 
community the improved techniques which will benefit that province 
in the same way as Texas is benefited by the agricultural extension 
and other practical work done by Texas A. and M. 
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Dacca University professors and administrative officials, perhaps 
including the vice chancellor, will study at College Station, Tex., or 
at other institutions selected by Texas A. and M. The vice chancel- 
lors can ordinarily stay but a week or two, but that is important for 
without the understanding and cooperation of the top echelons in a 
host institution, success is impossible, since the young professors re- 
turning from the United States with ideas involving drastic change in 
existing institutions will soon be frustrated by adverse decisions from 
above. 

The relationship between the United States and foreign colleges 
involved in an FOA program is designed to be a close and enduring 
one. Institutions and techniques can seldom be transplanted from 
one country to another without modification, and every effort is made 
to encourage the two institutions concerned to find how to adapt suit- 
able elements of American experience to the host country environment, 
Both FOA and the government of the country concer ned expect the 
two institutions to work out their problems with a maximum of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Emphasis is thus on an integrated program—with advice on cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, library, laboratories, extension methods, 
and help in selecting professors for training in this country all carried 
out by the same team. We do not hire a group of professors; we hire 
a whole American university, and it must have a strong administra- 
tor—frequently a dean—to coordinate activities on the home campus 
while another leading educator heads the team overseas. 

Many members of ‘the American university’s faculty and adminis- 
tration are required to give smaller or larger amounts of time in ad- 
vising on choice of books or equipment, or on suitable courses of train- 
ing for the guest professors from the sister institution abroad. All 
of this is vitally important, for the entire resources of an American 
university, focused on the problem of providing the best possible tech- 
nical assistance to its overseas partner, can doa job which we believe 

cannot be done as effectively in any other way. Most of the professors 
sent overseas come from the home faculty, and thus they can operate 
as part of a team with Some members on each side of the ocean. 

FOA’s college contracts are on a cost-plus-overhead basis. The 
American university is paid not only for the salaries of the professors 
it sends overseas, but also for the facilities and the considerable 
amounts of time given by many professors and administrative officers 
on the home campus. The overhead rate paid is based on the on- 

‘ampus rate which, in nearly all cases, has already been negotiated 
with the American university by the Army, Navy, or Air Force audi- 
tors. FOA auditors arrange with the university’s controller to elimi- 
nate from the on-campus rate those items which are not pertinent to 
off-campus activities. 

While the university contract method is somewhat more expensive 
than direct recruitment of personnel by FOA, I believe we get some- 
thing we could not possibly duplicate by simply hiring a similar 
number of professors directly. 

We find it desirable to concentrate our efforts in 1 or 2 universities 
in a given foreign country, but to provide a rather large amount of 
assistance to the selected institutions. It is necessary to ‘help the host 
institution realize the desirability of rather extensive changes and 
adaptation of methods which, while well established in the “United 
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States, are truly revolutionary to them. A little aid will not, we feel, 
overcome the inertia of established institutions. 

In view of the need to win the host officials over to a program of 
substantial change, it is necessary to send them American professors 
of outstanding ability. Two or three professors of this kind may 
accomplish more than 10 professors with no special distinction. 
Again, the result is a program which is somewhat more costly than 
would be involved by picking junior professors or professors without 
distinguished records. 

We believe the extra expense is justified. The salaries paid under 
FOA contracts are based on the normal university and outside earn 
ings of the individuals concerned. Our Audit Division checks the 
earnings statements of outgoing professors, and its approval is neces- 
sary when a university proposes to increase a professor's salary above 
what it was while he was on the campus. The special overseas allow- 
ances for contract personnel are the same as those fixed in the For- 
eign Service regulations of our own Government. 

Like anything else which involves new techniques and rapid growth, 
FOA’s college-contract program still has many problem areas and 
rough spots. Thus, for example, one difficult problem which is usually, 
but not always surmounted, is that of length of tour of duty. It is 
easy to persuade professors on sabbatical to spend a year abroad. 
They enjoy the change, the travel, the new associations, and do not 
feel that they lose anything by being away from their home campus. 
It is even easier to find professors who would be prepared to go for 
2 or 3 months. But since it takes anyone several months to become 
sufficiently adjusted to conditions in a foreign country to make a 
significant contribution, it seems wasteful to try to carry out such 
far-reaching changes as those described above, with professors who 
stay less than 2 years. 

This, however, involves a long period away from the research pro- 
grams of the home campus and from professional associations of 
various types. Many feel that this entails a real sacrifice. As I look 
back on our operations of the past 3 years, I believe I see several 
contracts which would have been more successful had we been more 
insistent on the 2-year tour of duty. We are not insistent on the 
longer-term tours of duty for the Western Hemisphere, where adjust- 
ment is ordinarily much simpler and where travel costs are less, but 
we are more insistent than previously that projects in the Eastern 
Hemisphere rely chiefly on professors able to stay a full 2 years. 
In some cases, university staffs return for a second tour of duty, after 
serving a full 2 years. 

We also recognize that some institutions are tempted to hire most 
of the staff from the outside rather than sending members of their 
own home faculty. This has on occasion created greater problems 
with respect to teamwork than would probably have arisen had they 
observed our general rule of thumb that at least 50 percent of each 
team should be recruited from the home « campus, We are being more 
emphatic nowadays in stressing this point during our preliminary 
discussions with the administrative officials of American universities, 
and we find them generally very understanding and cooperative. 

We are working out these and other prob'ems gradually with the 
sympathetic cooperation of the universities themselves, the United 
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States Office of Education, and such organizations as the Land Grant 
College Association and the American Council on Education. 

To a small extent, the university contract method is in substitution 
for the carrying on of technical assistance through directly employed 
FOA personnel. As I have indicated, however, for the most part 
it is a different and supplementary type. of. program, particularly 
adapted .to the attainment of long-run objectives. With its emphasis 
on economic improvement, it could not possibly be an adequate substi- 
tute for other existing international programs, such as those of the 
Department of State, UNESCO, or the private foundations. 

The 52 contracts now in operation call for expenditures at the rate 
of approximately $11.3 million this year. The previous figure was 
an estimate. Last night we got the actual sum, which was $11.3 
million. FOA is proud to have 40 leading universities, colleges, and 
technical institutes as partners in this enterprise. We believe that 
they are doing and will continue to do a most effective job in trans- 
mitting ideas and skills on an institutional basis—a basis which guar- 
antees that the new techniques will continue to be taught long after 
our program has been completed. And we believe that this demon- 
stration of good will and friendship will be extremely effective in 
inspiring the outstanding university students of friendly nations to 
devote their energies to building up their own countries and their 
own institutions in a spirit of freedom and independence. The multi- 
plication of such institutions and such spirit in many countries 
throughout the world may be a decisive factor in permitting the 
entire free world to remain free. 

Mr. Gwinn. Gentlemen, I suggest that we adjourn and that we 


come back with our questions at-1: 45. 

We will stand adjourned until then. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 1:45 p. m., 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Andrus is ready for questioning. 


STATEMENT OF J. RUSSELL ANDRUS, UNIVERSITY CONTRACT CO- 
ORDINATOR, STAFF OF THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL 
SERVICES OF FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION; AND 
ROBERT L. OSHINS, CHIEF OF METHODS COORDINATION STAFF, 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION—Resumed 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. This program of FOA, are you going to claim pri- 
marily is for educational purposes now, rather than for anything 
else? 

Mr. Anprus. I am not sure I understand the meaning of the 
question, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. In other words, the educational aspect of it becomes 
quite a major role in its operation? 

Mr. Anprus. Yes, sir. It does become an important part of the 
total technical assistance program, but we believe it is necessary to 
look at the program as a whole. We are primarily an economic 
agency and that is why you will notice the six fields in which our 
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contracts are active are only those which have some direct connection 
with the economic improvement and development of a nation, and 
we therefore emphasize those aspects of education in the education 
part of our program as well, which tie in with the rest of the program, 
fields such as agriculture, industry, and public health. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it is all very fine if we had the money to pay 
for all these things, but when you think of getting into the findings of 
this committee’s ‘work, Mr. Chairman, to find out that ever y depart- 
ment of government is becoming a prime educational agency, I have to 
think that the folks back home who have to raise the taxes are having 
a difficult time in many instances building one little schoolhouse. Yet 
the Federal Government has all this money they can spend on all these 
marvelous programs. It is a marvelous, fantastic, and wonderful 
program. 

I just wonder, if the people really knew how much we are spending 
on education now, how would all of them feel about it. There is 
$11.3 million for this, and I think one of the finest institutions we have 
in this country is our land-grant colleges, and I want to compliment 
you in your approach to this through the idea of the philosophy of the 
land-grant schools. However, it is astounding the amount of money 
this is costing. 

Mr. Exniorr. Is it the gentleman’s idea that we might spend some of 
this money for brick and mortar to build schools where they are 
needed ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I think this is fine and it is wonderful that we can do 
all this missionary work. In the past the churches did this, as you 
brought up this morning. Now we have the Federal Government 
through their agencies and it is all fine, but as Bob Rich used to say, 
“Where are we going to get the money for all this?” It is terriffic. 
Yet I realize that m: aybe much of it isa necessity. How are we going 
to educate the people of the country as to the necessity of it when they 
have to sacrifice and give up other things to have it ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you mind interrupting at this point to let 
Mr. Riggs develop further some of the ideas? 

Mr. Kearns. Surely. 

Mr. Gwinn. He has some questions worked out which he has done in 
line with conversations with the agency. 

Mr. Kearns. Fine. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will be helped by the points that are further 
brought up. 

Mr. Rices. Mr. Andrus, you stated that FOA had 52 contracts and 
contemplates at least 40 more. When those 92 contracts are nego- 
tiated, how much do you figure the cost to the Federal Government 
will be each year? 

Mr. Anprvs. The annual cost would be between 20 and 25 million 
dollars according to present estimates. 

Mr. Riecs. What is the range of the cost of these contracts to the 
United States; that is, what is the most expensive one and what is the 
cheapest one ? 

Mr. Anprvs. I believe the most expensive one is the Near East, the 
American University of Beirut; $3.7 million. 

Mr. Ries. I thought the figure on that was $4 million ? 

Mr. Anvrvs. I am sorry; $4 ,029,000. 

Mr. Riaes. $4,029,830? 
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Mr. Anprvs. That is right. 

Mr. Rices. And what is the cheapest one? 

Mr. Anprus. There are quite a few that are under $100,000. Ar- 
mour Institute and the Illinois Institute of Technology in Mexico, 
$90,000. Probably it is the University of Pennsylvania or National 
University of Mexico, in veterinary science, $18,000. 

Mr. Rices. Are there not contracts with Nebraska and Harvard each 
in the amounts of $17,000, Nos. 14 and 21 on the list ? 

Mr. Anprus. We have reorganized the list. The University of 
Nebraska, the one that you are referring to, is for a preliminary survey 
just as we previously had one with South Dakota in Somalia, and does 
not include the full range of technical assistance that I described in my 
statement. 

We are now negotiating with the University of Nebraska for a more 
well-rounded program for starting a new university in eastern Turkey 
to be consciously patterned after the land-grant college. The Presi- 
dent of Turkey asked Mr. Stassen to do that when he was here visiting. 
That will be a very much larger contract, of course. The one you 
are referring to is only an interim contract. 

Mr. Rieas. These contracts are entered into for 3-year periods, are 
they not? 

Mr. Anprus. Ordinarily, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, will you not develop that a little further? 
T think this is going to be news to most of us, as to just what is being 
done in our universities and the amount of money spent. You speak 
of the lower amounts of seventeen and eighteen thousand dollars 
for Harvard and Pennsylvania. But how about other typical cases 
throughout the country, in amounts and what they are supposed to do? 

Mr. Riccs. All right. 

One of the FOA financed university contracts, No. 25 on the original 
list that you supplied the committee, is Oklahoma A. & M., to help 
Ethiopia establish an agricultural and mechanical arts college and a 
secondary level school system at a cost of $2,434,368. 

How long has this contract been in force ? 

Mr. Anprus. For approximately 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Rices. Are you having administrative difficulties with it? 

Mr. Anprus. It was signed May 16,1952. As to the administrative 
difficulties, I am unaware of any administrative difficulties of any 
significance. 

Mr. Rices. Who determines who shall go to Ethiopia to establish 
this university there ? 

Mr. Anprvus. Primarily it is the contracting institution, in this case, 
Oklahoma A. & M. We only have two controls in FOA Washington. 
First is the security clearance of every individual who goes out and, 
in the second place, that the salaries are reviewed to insure that the 
salaries paid are in line with what the individual has previously 
earned. Aside from that, the approval of the host country, in this 
case Ethiopia, is the only other clearance necessary. 

Mr. Rices. Suppose that FO A should dispense with some professor’s 
services or some educator’s services for incompetency. Could a college 
like Oklahoma A. & M. employ him and send him to Ethiopia? 

Mr. Anvrus. They could, but usually they would not. Just this last 
week we had the case where a man was cleared for security by our 
security division, but while they were determining that he was loyal 
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to the United States they found that he had certain quarrelsome 
characteristics, et cetera, judging by his past academic record. Our 
Acting Chief of the Security Division talked that over with the presi- 
dent of the univ ersity who happened to be in town and the president 
of the university dec ided to withdraw him, although in line with the 
policy which Mr. Stassen has laid down we do not tell the university 
whom they may not employ provided the people they wish to em 
ploy can pass security. 

Mr. Rices. As a matter of fact, did not the University of Oklahoma 
A. & M. employ a British subject and send him to Ethiopia after 
he had been fired by one of our departments here in Washington ‘ 

Mr. Anprus. I just heard a little bit about that the ot her day, sir, 
and I believe that the gentleman in question had left the emp loy of 
Oklahoma A. and M. some little while ago. Otherwise, I would have 
looked into it my self. That was in the TCA before the combination 
of the agencies, but under the way FOA operates we have repeated!) 
ts ed to pe rmit universities to e1 nploy non-American citizens, and 

e have no intention of changing the policy. 

mee Riees. Do you not have z groups ol spec ialists in Ethiopia tO- 
day, 1 representing Oklahoma A. and M. and 1 representing FOA‘ 

Mr. Anprvus. Well, yes; but Oklahoma A. and M. has to operate un 
der the general direction of Mr. Marcus Gordon, our country’s Di 
rector in Ethiopia. 

Mr. Rigas. So really Oklahoma A. and M. is subordinated to the 
Government group ¢ 

Mr. Anprus. That is correct: and, in fact, 33 out of 58 or so tech 
nical assistance technicians in Ethiopie are on the Oklahoma A. and M. 
payroll. 

Mr. Riees. So really this is not an independent contract between 
Oklahoma A. and M. and Ethiopia? 

Mr. Anprvus. Mr. Oshins of our Methods Coordination Staff. 

Mr. Osnins. My name is Robert Oshins, and I am Chief of the 
Methods Coordination Staff of FOA, and I think I might help with 
some of the questions thi it go a little bit beyond the straight university 
contract field, which is Dr. Andrus’ speci: lty. 

I think on the question of the relationship between the mission staff 
and the university staffs, the Oklahoma A. and M. contract dap ‘ing one 
that we inherited from the first period of this, under TCA, is a some 
what different set of relationships than we yt now ads sloped 
more or less the stand: urd pattern. Oklahoma A. and M. was in effect 
employed to do the agricultural development ob in Ethiopia in toto. 

One element in this ; is the erection of a land-grant college and the 
development of a land-grant college system, but they also do other 
things that are normally part of the regular program of the perma- 
nent agricultural staff of the mission in other countries. 

In the later contracts these two functions are much more clearly 
separated. The job under Governor Stassen’s direction was that we 
should employ the universities in the United States on these contracts 
to do the things that the universities do in the United States. which 
is education, research, and extension work, that when it came to done 
things that are norm: ally done by Government agencies in the United 
States, whether it is the United States Department of Agriculture or 
a State Department of Agriculture, we should not expect the univer- 
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sities to do a Government kind of job, and we continue to employ 
direct FOA employees for that purpose, getting them usually of 
course from the Federal or State Department of “Agri iculture. And 
this separation is maintained, I think, more clearly in the FOA con- 
tracts themselves. 

By making the separation, it is an easier job of maintaining the line 
between proper guidance of mission chief and academic freedom and 
independence of the university to do its job. 

In the Oklahoma-Ethiopia case, where in effect the university was 
providing a good share of the agricultural division of the mission, 
there had to be a sort of a boss-employee relationship at the mission 
level. When the university job is separated from the regular job 
of the mission, as it is in most of the present contracts, the relation of 
the mission chief is simply making sure that in very general terms 
the university’s activities are moving in the same direction as the 
overall program ; but he does not attempt to give them any kind of 
supervision the way a boss would give an employ ee. 

It is a delicate na to draw, and there have been difficulties about 
it in some countries, but I think both sides are beginning to under- 
stand the relative roles better and better as we get a little more experi- 
ence with it. 

Mr. Riees. Mr. Oshins, are you familiar with this Mr. Myer, a 
British subject who was discharged by our Government and then 
employed by Oklahoma A. and M. ‘and sent over to Ethiopia? 

Mr. Osnins. No, sir. I am afraid I never heard of him before. 

Mr. Anprus. That appears to have been a mistake which I believe 
has been rectified. 

Mr. Riees. I thought you might know something about this, Mr. 
Oshins. You seem to be very familiar with that contract. You think 
it might have happened, do you not? 

Mr. Osutns. Yes, I think it is entirely conceivable that it could 
have happened. For instance, there is a good deal of parallelism 
between the university contracts and a kind of contract that FOA 
and its predecessors have been _using for a number of years where we 
hire a firm of consulting engineers to do a particular advisory job 
on coal mines somewhere or something of that sort, and it is always a 
difficult problem if that firm of consulting engineers has on its staff 
now a man who FOA had previously employed and might have fired 
or something else. 

We never know quite what to do about that because we sign the 
contract with the firm. We are not hiring the individuals. The firm 
takes the responsibility for the efficient performance of the contract 
and, in the case of a private industrv like that, we pretty much said 
that it is the firm’s responsibility and as long as their personnel pass 
security clearances, that is it, and we hold pretty much the same policy 
in a formal way as far as the college contracts are concerned. 

But I think, as Dr. Andrus has pointed out, if in the course of our 
security check, which does, as you know, go into the whole past history 
of the inndividual, we turn up something that is not a security dis- 
qualification, but seems to be a disqualification from any other stand- 
point, we quietly pass the word along, and then it is up to the uni- 
versity to use its judgment, whether it still wishes to employ the man 
or not. 
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Mr. Riees. In other words, if I understand you correctly, the uni- 
versity can determine and has the final word as to who shall represent 
this country and use this country’s money in carrying forward this 
project in Ethiopia? 
Mr. Anprvus. Subject to security check by us and to country 
approval. 
Mr. Rices. By “country approval” you mean Ethiopian approval ? 
Mr. Anprus. Yes. The Ethiopian Government may receive or re- 


* fuse to receive anyone whom they wish. 


Mr. Rices. But the United States cannot do anything about it ? 

Mr. Anprus. No, not before a man goes out. After he has been 
out and he has proved himself unsuitable for such employment, we 
have the right to require the termination of his employment. In 2 
vases only out of about 300 we have had occasion to request the uni- 
versity to remove a man already on the contract and we do reserve 
that right, but it is used only under exceptional circumstances. 

Mr. Ries. I wonder if either of you gentlemen are familiar with 
the Bradley University contract in Iraq? 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Riggs. 

Before you leave Ethiopia—I got intrigued with Ethiopia. Does 
“thiopia have a university now ? 

Mr. Anprvs. One is now being created by Oklahoma A. and M. 

Mr. Gawrxn. Did it have beforehand? 

Mr. Anvrvus. No. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is their top educational institution ? 

Mr. Anorus. High school. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many people are there in Ethiopia roughly ? 

Mr. Osuins. It is on the order of 15 million. 

Mr. Gwinn. I just tried to figure out how Oklahoma A. and M. can 
spend two million four hundred and thirty-four thousands of our ~ 
lars establishing a university in Ethiopia which has never had : 
university before. 

What are they going to do? How do they go about spending all 
that money just to start a university in Ethiopia? 

Mr. Anprvs. They are also starting 1 or 2 vocational high schools 
and providing a number of people who, as Mr. Oshins said, are doing 
the general agricultural research and extension work which is ordi- 
narily done by direct United States Government employees. They 
did have a primary and secondary school system upon which to build 
this institution. 

Mr. Gwinn. Has Ethiopia got the money to build these vocational 
high schools? 

Mr. Anprus. Yes. They have already built a number of them. 

We have a statement here. We will have it ina minute. It is as to 
the amount of money that the host government is putting into it, 
including cash, services, and facilities. $3,915,000 by the Ethiopians 
for the project. 

Mr. Gwinn. In what? 

Mr. Anprvs. In the college and the schools and experiment and ex- 
tension work which Oklahoma A. and M. is doing. 

Mr. Gwinn. You know how difficult it is for an American to under- 
stand how a country has $3 million that they can put into a university 
and two vocational guidance high schools and yet they have never done 
that for themselves. 
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Is that not difficult for you to understand ? 
me. 

Mr. Ostrns. I think, sir, you put your finger there on the basic 
rationale of the whole technical coope ration program and the fact is 
that many of these countries have rested in the doldrums of economic 
underdevelopment even though they have rich resources of their own 
for centuries. 

The people in these countries are getting restive. The Commu- 
nists are losing no chance to increase that unrest and make people clis-* 
satisfied with these conditions that have persisted all these years, and 
are freely pointing out every place they get and every chance they get 
and by every possible medium of information in many of these coun- 
tries, and I'am not speaking now specifically of Ethiopia because I 
have never been there and have no idea about it. However, in the 
countries I have been in, it is certainly true. 

What the Communists are telling the people is that “If you just 
overthrow the present government allied with these horrible war- 
mongers in the United States and have our kind of government, all 
these things you want will come to you.’ 

These governn ents are realizing now for the first time, pushed by 
this competition, that they have to do something about it, about the 
aspire ations of their people for education, for health, and for some 
increase in the standard of living. 

Mr. Gwinn. In what form is this money that they have with which 

ve are going to spend $2,400,000 to show them how to spend it? 

Mr. Osnins. The $3,915,000 in Ethiopia, for instance, I am reason- 
ably sure, sir, is an expression in dollar figures of the value of the 
local labor, the building materials, the local currency, whatever the 
Ethiopian currency is, that they contribute to this joint activity. 

Ethiopians do not have a dollar bill for this purpose. I do not 
know whether the Ethiopians have any dollar bills of any kind for any 


purpose. However, they do have resources in local currency that they 
put into this. 


Mr. Gwinn. I know. 

However, before you set up on a 3-year contract, $214 million for 
one of our universities to spend over there, what evidence do you have 
of their desire and their ability, what documentary proof do you 
have in your office, on which to go to work and make a contract with 
Oklahoma A. and M.? 

Mr. Anprus. Before anything is done on a contract there must be 
a written request from the host government to our mission in the host 
country that we undertake a given project. This must be in writing, 
and we in Washington can receive such requests only from our mission, 
which can receive them only from the host government. 

The late Dr. Bennett, who had previously been head of the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College and was the first head of the TCA, or point 4 
program, was particularly responsible for surveying the situation in 
Ethiopia and getting this program started. It has since won praise 
from nearly everyone who has observed it. 

Just this morning I learned that Mr. Seager, Deputy Director for 
the Near East Africa Office for our organization, has gotten back 
from a trip and of all the things that he saw that delighted him, the 
operation of the Oklahoma A. and M. project was just about tops. 
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Mr. Gwrixn. That does not quite answer my question yet. What 
do you have in your records to justify entering into a contract with 
Okiahoma A. and M. to spend $2,464,000 on erecting that university / 

Mr. Osuins. I think I can answer the question in general terms, sir. 

You start, of course, with the directive of the Congress in the gen- 
eral technical cooperation legislation to the effect that the U nited 
States will assist underdeveloped countries in their effort to improve 
their ways of doing things in these different fields that are specified 
in the legislation. 

Under that agreement, to take all the steps in quick order, at the 
request of various governments, and in this case, the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment, a bilateral agreement has been concluded between the United 
States and the Government of Ethiopia, providing that we will assist 
them under certain terms and conditions in things that are proposed 
by them and accepted by us. 

Mr. Gwin. Do you have a copy of that contract ? 

Mr. Osuins. Of the original agreement ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Osnins. Not with me, sir. 

Mr. Annrvus. We can submit it for the record. 

(The contract is as follows :) 


AGREEMENT FOR A COOPFRATIVE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM BETWEEN THE 
IMPERIAL ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


The Imperial Ethiopian Government and the Government of the United States 
of America have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Pursuant to the request of the Imperial Ethiopian Government and in ac- 
cordance with the General Agreement for Technical Cooperation between Ethi- 
opia and the United States of America, signed at Addis Ababa on June 16, 1951, 
there shall be initiated a cooperative program in agricultural and mechanical 
arts education governed by the terms and conditions of said General Agreement, 
and designed to aid the efforts of the Ethiopian people to use their agricultural 
and other resources more effectively and thereby to improve their standard of 
living. 

ARTICLE II 


The objectives of this cooperative program is agricultural and mechanical arts 
education are: 


1. To promote and strengthen friendship and understanding between the 
people of Ethiopia and the United States of America and to further their 
general welfare. 

2. To aid the efforts of the people of Ethiopia to develop their agricultural 
and related resources, to improve their working and living conditions and 
to further their social and economic progress. 

To this end, to facilitate the development of agricultural and mechani- 
eal arts education activities in Ethiopia through cooperative action, and; 

4. To stimulate and increase the interchange between the two countries 
of knowledge, skills and techniques in the field of agricultural and mechani- 
eal arts education. 


ARTICLE II 


To carry out the cooperative program a special technical service designated as 
the Imperial! Ethiopian Agricultural College Fund (hereinafter referred to as the 
Fund) shall be established as an independent agency of the Government of Ethi- 
opia. The Director of the Fund shall be assigned by the United States in 
accordance with Article VI (1) hereof. The Emperor of Bthiopia will appoint 
a Special Representative of Vice-Ministerial or higher rank to consult with the 
Director in all operations of the Fund. 
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ARTICLE IV 


1. The Fund shall establish, direct, and administer the Imperial Ethiopian 
College of Agriculture and Mechanieal Arts in Ethiopia (hereinafter called the 
College), which will conduct instructions, lectures, demonstrations, research, 
experimentation, extension service, and other education activities to promote the 
development and use of agricultural and mechanical techniques among the pso- 
ple of Ethiopia. 

2. The Director of the Fund, in agreement with the Special Representative 
shall determine the general policies and administrative procedure and the direc- 
tion of activities and operations of the Fund, the incurrence of obligations, the 
purchase, inventory, control, and disposition of property of the Fund; the ap- 
pointment and discharge of officers and other personnel of the Fund and the 
terms and conditions of their employment; and all other administrative matters 
of the Fund. 

5. The President of the College shall be appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of Article VI hereof, and shall plan, direct, and be responsible for all 
operations and activities of the College, including the admission of students, 
establishment of curricula, conduct of examinations for the measurement of 
attainments in learning and conferring of suitable certificates, honors, diplomas, 
and degrees of the college; the disbursement of and accounting for funds, the 
incurrence of obligations, the purchase, use, inventory, control and disposition 
of property of the college; the appointment, and discharge of personnel of the 
College and the terms and conditions of their employment, and all other admin- 
istrative matters; such operations and activities to be in accordance with plans 
of operation, approved by the Director of the Fund and the Special Representa- 
tive. 

4. The Fund shall direct and administer such other projects to promote the 
objectives of the cooperative program as may be hereafter provided for in opera- 
tional agreements between the Director and the Special Representative, which 
shall define in writing the kind of work to be done, the allocation of funds 
therefor, and such other matters as the Director and the Special Representative 
shall desire to include. 

5. All contracts and other instruments of the Fund relating to the operations 
previously agreed upon by the Director and the Special Representative shall be 
executed in the name of the Fund and signed by the Director. The books and 
records of the Fund relating to the cooperative agricultural education program 
shall be open at all times for inspection and audit by authorized representatives 
of Ethiopia and the United States. The Director shall render an annual report 
of its activities to Ethiopia and the United States, and other reports at such 
intervals as may be agreed upon by the parties hereto. 

6. It is contemplated that the operations to be undertaken in accordance with 
with this Agreement may include assistance to, and cooperation with, national, 
departmental, and local governmental agencies in Ethiopia, as well as with 
organizations of a public or private character. 


ARTICLE V 


There is hereby established the Imperial Ethiopian College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts Board of Trustees, which shall consult with and advise the 
President of the College on matters of general policy in connection with the 
activities of the College and shall recommend to the President policies which 
will promote the effectiveness of the College in training and assisting the 
Hthiopian people in the improvement of agricultural techniques and rural life. 
Members of the Board shall be appointed by the Emperor of Ethiopia from among 
representative persons of broad experience and active interest in the fields of 
education or agricultural development. The Special Representative shall be the 
Chairman of the Board. The advice and recommendations of the Board shall 
be given full consideration by the President of the College in directing its curricu- 
lum and activities. 

ARTICLE VI 


The parties hereto shall make the following contributions to the Fund for use 
in accordance with the terms of this Agreement. 

1. The United States, through the Technical Cooperation Administration of 
the Department of State (hereinafter referred to as TCA), will furnish either 
through its own agencies or instrumentalities, or through persons or agencies 
designated to be acceptable to Ethiopia, qualified persons subject to the approval 
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of the Emperor of Ethiopia, to act as Director of the Fund and to be appointed 
President of the College respectively and such other technical, administrative 
and teaching personnel of the Fund and of the College, acceptable to Ethiopia, 
as the Director and the Special Representative shall approve on the basis of 
operational programs submitted by the President; and in accordance with the 
laws and regulations of the United States, will pay the salaries and allowances 
of such persons, the costs of transportation for them and their families and for 
household goods and personal effects to Ethiopia and return. The funds to pay 
these expenses shall be administered by TCA and shall not be deposited to the 
eredit of the Fund. 

2. In addition, the United States through the TCA shall deposit to the credit 
of the Fund for expenditure by the Fund under the terms and conditions of this 
Agreement the sum of $400,000 (Four hundred thousand dollars) in currency 
of the United States of America. 

3. The Imperial Ethiopian Government will transfer to the College for ad- 
ministration by the Fund at least twenty (20) gashas of suitable land located at 
places to be agreed upon by the Director and the Special Representative 

4. In addition the Imperial Ethiopian Government will deposit to the credit 
of the Fund, for expenditure by the Fund under the terms and conditions of this 
Agreement, $1,000,000 (One Million Dollars) in currency of Ethiopia. 

5. Each deposit required by this Section to be made by one of the parties hereto 
shall be available for withdrawal or expenditure only after the corresponding 
deposit due from the other party has been made. Moneys deposited by the 
other party shall be returned to the contributor on request. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. It is understood that, subject to the availability of appropriations and pro 
vided! that the progress of the College is satisfactory to both Governments, the 
Ethiopian and United States Governments intend to make during the next ten 
year period such future contributions to the College as shall be hereafter mu 
tually agreed upon. 

2. The Imperial Ethiopian Government, in addition to the cash contribution 
provided for in Article VI hereof, may make available, at its own expense, pur- 
suant to agreement between the Special Representative and the Director, special- 
ists and other necessary personnel to collaborate with the Fund; such office space, 
office equipment, furnishings and such other facilities, materials, equipment, 
supplies and services as it can conveniently provide; and the general assistance 
of the governmental agencies of Ethiopia. 

3. By agreement between the Director and the Special Representative, con- 
tributions of funds, properties, services and facilities by third parties in addition 
to the funds, properties, services and facilities required to be contributed under 
this Agreement, may be accepted for use in carrying out the cooperative program 
in agricultural and mechanical arts education. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. Such of the funds deposited by TCA to the credit of the Fund as are con- 
verted to Ethiopian currency shall be converted at the highest rate which, at the 
time conversion is made, is available to the United States for its diplomatic and 
other official expenditure in Ethiopia. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Article VI (5) hereof, the balances of all funds 
deposited to the credit of the Fund pursuant to this Agreement shall continue 
to be available for the cooperative agricultural education program during the 
existence of this Agreement, without regard to annual periods or fiscal years of 
either of the parties. All materials, equipment and supplies acquired for the 
Fund shall become the property of the Fund and shall be used in the furtherance 
of this Agreement. 

3. Interest received on moneys of the Fund, revenue from the sales of produce 
or livestock or from the rendering of services and any other increment of assets 
of the Fund, of whatever nature or source, shall be devoted to the carrying out 
of the program and shall not be credited against the contributions of the respec 
tive governments. 

ARTICLE Ix 


1. All rights and privileges which are generally e.ajoyed by all other govern- 
mental divisions and agencies of the Imperial Ethiopian Government or by their 
personnel shall accrue to the Fund and to all its personnel to the same extent to 
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which they are available to all such other governmental divisions and agencies 
or to their personnel. 

2. The rights and privileges referred to in this Article IX shall also accrue to 
the TCA with respect to those of its operations which are related to, and its 
property which is to be used for, and its personnel which is employed in connec- 
tion with, the cooperative agricultural education program in Ethiopia. 

3. All.personnel, who are citizens of the United States and who are not Ethio- 
pian Subjects, provided to the Fund by the United States, shall be granted the 
same tax and customs exemptions as are granted to diplomatic personnel of the 
United States in Ethiopia. 

ARTICLE X 


The Governments of Ethiopia and the United States recognize that it is in 
their mutual interest that full publicity be given to the objectives and progress of 
the cooperative agricultural education program and of the actions taken in furth- 
erance of that program, in order to strengthen the sense of common effort which 
is essential to the achievement of the objectives of the program. The Special 
Representative and the Director of Technical Cooperation will encourage the 
dissemination of such information and will make it available to the media of 
public information. 

ARTICLE XI 


Any right, privilege, power, or duty conferred by this Agreement upon either 
the Special Representative or the Director may be delegated by either of them to 
any of his assistants, provided that each such delegation be satisfactory to the 
other party to this Agreement. Whether or not such delegates are named, the 
Special Representative and the Director shall retain the right to refer any matter 
directly to one another for discussion and decision. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon the day on which it is signed and 
shall remain in force for three years therefrom unless previously terminated by 
sixty days notice in writing by either party to the other part. This Agreement 
may be extended by mutual agreement of the two parties. 

2. Any moneys of the Fund which remain unexpended or unobligated upon the 
termination of this Agreement shall be returned to the two parties in the propor- 
tion of the respective contribution to the Fund made by each party. All property 
being administered by the Fund at the termination of this Agreement and not yet 
vested for whatever reason in the College shall thereupon devolve upon the 
College. 

3. The Special Representative shall take the necessary steps to obtain such 
governmental action as may be required to carry out the terms of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States of America 
such action would be necessary to prevent interference with the objectives of 
the assistance program, the Imperial Ethiopian Government will deposit, segre- 
gate or assure title to all funds allocated to or derived from any program of assis- 
tance undertaken by the Government of the United States of America so that the 
same shall not be subject to garnishment, attachment, seizure or oher legal process 
by any person, firm, agency, corporation, organization or government. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized thereto, have signed the 
present Agreement. 

Done, at Addis Ababa in the Amharic and the English languages, both of which 
texts are authentic, this 15th day of May 1952. 

For the Imperial Ethiopian Government: 

/s/ AKLILOU. 

For the Government of the United States of America: 

/s/ J. Rives CHILps 
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OPERATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR AN ETHIOPIAN AGRICULTURAL SECONDARY SCHOOI 
Progect BETWEEN THE DIRECTOR OF THE IMPERIAL ETHIOPIAN AGRICULTURAI 
COLLEGE FuNp AND THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF His IMPERIAL MAJESTY 


ARTICLE I 


Purpose.—The purpose of this Agreement is to set forth, within the terms of 
Article IV, paragraph 4 of the Agreement for a Cooperative program in Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts Education signed at Addis Ababa on May 15, 1952, 
between the Imperial Government of Ethiopia and the Government of the United 
States of America, a plan for the development and operation of two agricultural! 
secondary schools in Ethiopia, for the present, and such additional schools of 
the same type to be determined hereafter, and in connection with the foregoing, 
to provide interim facilities for beginning the Agricultural College program. 


ARTICLE II 


Program.—There shall be established under the supervision and administration 
of the Ministry of Education of the Imperial Government of Ethiopia two agri 
cultural secondary schools, one to be located at Jimma and the other in the Gudir- 
Ambo vicinity. 

Each school shall offer courses of study for the training of agricultural tech 
nicians. The Ministry of Education, with the advice and assistance of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and of the President and the staff of the Imperial Agricul 
tural College, shall develop and approve the curricula for the schools and direct 
the educational program. 

ARTICLE ITI 


Contributions and Finances.—The Imperial Government of Ethiopia shall 
make available for the purposes of this program all existing buildings, equip 
ment, machinery, tools, teaching materials, land, and faciilties at the Jimma site 
now under the supervision of the Ministry of Education, and as soon as required 
at least two additional gashas of nearby land for practical work and experimen- 
tation in agriculture. The Imperial Government shall similarly make available 
all buildings, equipment, machinery, tools, teaching materials, land, and facilities 
which now constitute the Agricultural School at Ambo and approximately 4 
gashas of land together with the existing buildings located at Gudir. 

At the request of and with the approval of the Ministry of Education, the 
government of the United States of America shall provide a director for each 
agricultural secondary school and such additional teaching staff as may be 
mutually agreed upon. The government of the United States shall pay the sal- 
aries and allowances of such personnel, including the cost of their international 
travel. 

There shall be established under the Imperial Ethiopian Agricultural College 
Fund a special joint account which will be set aside and used exclusively for the 
purposes of establishing and operating the two schools as outlined in this 
agreement. 

In addition to the obligations which it agrees to assume in preceding para- 
graphs of this agreement, the government of the United States shall deposit 
to the credit of the above-mentioned special joint account the sum of $185,000 
(One Hundred EHighty-five Thousand Dollars) in currency of the United States 
of America. In addition to the obligations which it agrees to assume in preced- 
ing paragraphs the Government of Ethiopia shall deposit to the credit of the 
special joint account the sum of $100,000 (One Hundred Thousand Dollars) in 
currency of Ethiopia, at such times and in such installments as shall be mutually 
agreed upon. 

Annual budgets for the two schools, and quarterly or other periodic allocations 
of moneys out of the special joint account herein provided for, shall be approved 
by the Special Representative and by the Director of the Imperial Agricultural 
College Fund, or by their duly authorized representative, in accordance with the 
terms of the Agricultural College Agreement governing the operation of the Fund. 


ARTICLE IV 


Limitations.—This Agreement will be effective for the period of the duration 
of the Agreement for a Cooperative Program in Agricultural and Mechanical Arts 
Yducation of May 15, 1952, or until sixty days after either Government has in- 
formed the other in writing of its intention to terminate this Agreement, which- 
ever is earlier, and it is understood that the United States and Ethiopian gov- 
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ernments intend to make such further contributions as may be mutually agreed 
upon for future operating needs; subject, however, to availability of appropria- 
tions for this purpose for the period subsequent to June 30, 1952. 

In Witness Whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized thereto, have signed the 
present Agreement. 

Done at Addis Ababa this 24th day of June 1952. 

For the Government of the United States: 

Marcus J. GORDON, 
Director of the Imperial Agricultural College Fund. 

For the Imperial Ethiopian Government: 

Ato AKALE WorK ABTE WOLD, 
Special Representative. 

Mr. Anprus. Mr. Oshins and I came in from the MSA side and 
this was on the TCA side before the three agencies were combined 
in the FOA operations. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who entered into the contract with Ethiopia? 

Mr. Osutns. The original agreement is between the Government of 
Ethiopia and the Government of the United States. It is a regular 
form international agreement executed by the Secretary of State for 
the United States and the Emperor for Ethiopia. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you read that contract, Mr. Oshins? 

Mr. Osutns. I have read pattern contracts. I do not think I ever 
read the Ethiopian one. 

Mr. Gwinn. What representations did they make to you as to their 
ability and readiness to pay for such a university ? 

Mr. Osutns. I think the broad agreement, which is the basic one 
under which all activities go on, does not mention the university or 
anything else. It simply is a broad covering agreement for all activ- 
ities of this sort. In it there are very gener: al undert akings by the 
Ethiopian Government to pay a fair share of the costs of any activities 
that are undertaken of this sort. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are to pay a fair share? Are they not going to 
pay all the expense of building this university ? 

Mr. Osuixs. The total cost of the project is of course the sum of 
what they spend and what we spend. 

Mr. Gwinn. This money of $2,464,000 is going to be spent by the 
university for services, is it not, or does some of that money go into 
the building? 

Mr. Osurins. The $2,464,000 of our contract with Oklahoma A. and 
M. is almost entirely for personal services although I suspect there 
will be something in there for books and laboratory equipment and 
other things that will be required in the university that have to come 
from the United States. The E thiopian contribution of $3,915,000 
covers the physical plant of whatever it is they build there and the 
regular running expenses of the operation. Under this very general 
technical cooperation agreement is a project agreement which specifi- 
eslly sets forth this activity, and the total value of the agreement is 
the sum of the 2.5 million plus the 3.9 million, and the agreement indi- 
cates the fact that the Ethiopians pay roughly two- thirds of the total 

cost of the activity which fulfills their undertaking to supply a fair 
share of the as of the joint activities. 

Mr. Gwinn. How can a country that has never had a university at 
all up to ae ‘staff a $3 million university starting off from scratch? 
Do you think that is possible? 
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Mr. Osuins. Of course this contract is not just one university. It 
includes the vocational schools and the whole rudiments of an extension 
service. It is a large-scale thing. It is not just 1 college or 1 in- 
stitution of any kind. It is the whole country. One of the reasons 
why the Oklahoma A. and M. cost is relatively much higher than 
the cost in most of the other contracts in relation to the total cost is 
just the point you made, that Ethiopians themselves cannot have many 
people for the staff. We have to actually import some of the staff for 
the first years of operation of this institution from Oklahoma A. and 
M., and their job in turn is to train enough Ethiopians so that when 
they go home in a couple of years the E thiopians can carry it on 
themselves. 

Mr. Gwinn. This contract has been going since May 1952. That 
will be 3 aa in this coming May. The university is not built yet. 

Mr. Anprus. Yes. 

Mr. Osuins. It is beginning operation. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is operating? It is operating with the University 
of Oklahoma personnel ? 

Mr. Anprus. That is right, sir. It is only in Ethiopia, and the 
Wyoming contract in Afghanistan, and to a certain extent our con- 
tracts in Iraq in which we have the host institutions headed by 
American personnel. In all the rest of the world—I may have left 
out someone, but I do not think I have—the Americans are there as 
advisers to the presidents and deans of local institutions. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many students are in attendance in Ethiopia? 
Do you have a record of that ? 

Mr. Osuins. I am afraid we would have to look that up, sir. 

(The figure supplied at a later date for the record by Mr. Oshins 
is: Less than 3 percent of the school-age population is presently 
enrolled.) 

Mr. Kearns. Ethiopia is a country that is quite wealthy materially. 
Do we get any of this in collateral that we can use to pay off some 
of our debts that we owe in this country? Can we use any of this 
for collateral to help us? 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know. The only way we have to judge how 
this thing is being carried on is to think what it would be like if we 
started a high school or college building of our own and have some- 
body come along and spend $9,464,000 getting us housed in our school 
plant. It is different from anything that we experience that I wonder 
how you ever arrived at $2,464,000 as the proper cost to the taxpayers 
of this country for setting up such an institution. 

Mr. Anprvs. That is virtually all of it. It consists of the salaries 
and other costs of the 33 people. This is not a 1-year cost, by the 
way. There is the 3-year cost, I believe it is, of this contract. 

Mr. Gwinn. Next May, if we do not go on with something like 
this, will the whole thing fall apart, or how is it going to run? 

Mr. Anprus. Yes, because of the fact mentioned earlier, that the 
Ethiopians do not have any of their own citizens trained up to take 
over as yet. I am afraid everything would be lost in that case. That 
is not ordinarily true in our contracts but I do not think much would 
be left in Ethiopia if we pullled out now. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am wondering how you figure that the Ethiopians 
are trained to take the instruction of our expensive outfit that we 
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sent over there and which will all fall apart if we do not continue 
to send it over. 

Mr. Anprus. The Oklahoma A. and M. team has boys they are 
bringing up through the mill and getting on into college now who 
will in due course be president, dean, professor, et cetera, in their 
own Ethiopian university, but it will take longer for this contract 
to mature and do its job and be terminated than almost any other of 
the 52 contracts. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt for just one question. 

As I understand it, this university in Ethiopia was established 
under our point 4 program as a part of the overall proposition of 
bringing agricultural know-how to the Ethiopians. 

Mr. Anprvus. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, the university is a vehicle, plus the 
agricultural schools, plus the people that we are training as exten- 
sion people to go out from that university? That is a part and 
parcel of the founding of an efficient extension system that will aid 
Ethiopia to increase its agricultural production and therefore its 
agricultural income and possibly enable it thereby to become a better 
customer for our goods, among other things; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anprvs. That is correct. 

Mr. Exaiorr. That is all. 

Mr. Lanprum. I want to ask one question. You refer to applica- 
tions being made for this assistance to our mission there. Identify 
mission for me as you use it. 

Mr. Anprus. The name for it now is United States Operations 
Mission. USOM are the initials. That is the group which represents 
FOA in each foreign country. 

Mr. Lanprum. So then you send over to Ethiopia a mission ? 

Mr. Anprus. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And it is to that mission that you sent over there 
that application is made for this educational assistance ? 

Mr. Anprvus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is this mission a sales force, a task force, that goes 
over there to do a selling job on the people to get them to make appli- 
cation or just how does it happen to be there? W hy is it there? 

Mr. Anprus. We do not have the mission there in the first place 
until the foreign government has approached us with a request that 
we should set up such a mission. The initial negotiations are ordi- 
narily handled through the Department of State. 

Mr. Osutns. That is right and the basic agreement is signed by the 
Ambassador and the foreign secretary. 

Mr. Lanprum. So, actually, then the application for this assistance 
comes from the Department of State? 

Mr. Anprvs. In the first instance, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. And then it goes over and explores and organizes and 
develops ? 

Mr. Anprus. Yes. Besides the administrative officers headed by 
a director, it normally consists of technicians, people who are going 
to assist in improving the quality of the wheat, or irrigation, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Lanprum. I wanted to make certain that we distinguish be- 
tween an ambassador or an attaché group that we might have in the 
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country, that they would go to it and make an application and then, 
in turn, it would be transmitted through there. You do not mean 
that? 

Mr. Anprvs. No; it is only in the first instance, before the mission 
is set up, that the Embassy takes care of these matters. After our 
mission gets out there, then the Embassy comes in only in general 
supporting functions. For instance, they take care of the diplomatic 
pouch and the cables. The Ambassador is, of course, the general poliev 
head for the United States in that country, so that his advice is of 
course respected by our Country Director and the other members of 
our team. 

However, after the mission once gets out there the Embassy does 
not have many day-by-day functions other than the supporting func- 
tions of their administrative people. 

Mr. Lanprum. Excuse me. 

Mr. Kearns. In other words, the State Department does not want 
it so they give it over to you? 

Mr. Anprvs. I do not think that is quite correct. The State De- 
partment does not carry on the general operations, but they merely 
get it started. 

Mr. Kearns. It has to be a pretty big pile or they cannot swallow, 
vou know. 

Mr. Osuins. This is all done in accordance with the requirements 
of the law that all of this be done in response to an international agree- 
ment between the two governments and in the international agree 
ments it is specified in the law that these will be negotiated by *} 
Department of State. 

Mr. Kearns. That is what the Bricker amendment was fought 
about: Whether or not they should have these agreements going on, 
or whether the Senate should have the power to move in and find out 
what the people are doing individually. 

Mr. Gwinn. Here we are the education committee of the House 
of Representatives. I must confess I am learning something that I 
knew nothing about before. As I understand it, your agency was 
certainly designed to be a very temporary affair, and the debates in 
the House gave us all kinds of promises, that this agency was sure 
enough a temporary outfit and that just as soon as it got a few things 
done we could wind this up. You have work ahead of you here 
for a long time. 

Mr. Anprus. Most of the contracts are not like the Ethiopian one 
where we would lose all that we put in if we terminated them in any 
short period of time. The typic : case is more like that which | 
cited in my statement of Texas A. and M. with the University of 
Dacca in East Pakistan, where the Pakistanis have been running 
that university along European lines for a long time. And I be lieve 
that in a few years it will be possible for Texas A. and M. either 
to pull out completely or to reduce its operations to such a scale that 
it could be financed without United States Government assistance. 

Mr. Kearns. How much do we have in there now? 

Mr. Anprus. We have six people. 

Mr. Kearns. I mean in money. 

Mr. Anprvs. The 3-year contract calls for $1.7 million of regular 
appropriated funds, plus a little over $3 milion for the wheat loan, 
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and approximately $2 million that the Pakistanis are putting in with 
which to balance it. 

Mr. Kearns. oe get $3 million back of course in the wheat loan ? 

Mr. Anprvs. I do not mean that. Iam sorry. $300,000. A little 
over $2 million altogether. I got the decimal point in the wrong place. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many people are on your mission to Ethiopia / 

Mr. Anprus. Approximately 58, including 33 from Oklahoma A. 
& M. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the 33 will be paid for out of this $2,464,000? 

Mr. Anprvs. That is right. 

Mr. OsHins. May I comment on one point that the chairman 
raised on the technical cooperation legislation? That was originally 
presented, sir, and has always been presented, as continuing leigisla- 
tion. There was never a terminal date on that and in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 the Congress again reaffirmed the continuing 
nature of the technical cooperation program. They made a very 
clear distinction between this particular program as a continuing thing 
and FOA as an agency, as a very temporary and emergency thing 
which is due to drop dead on June 30 under present legislation, but 
it provides that this part of the program will survive and will be 
transferred at that date to the Department of State. 

Mr. Anprvs. This part is only a hundred million out of over $3 bil- 
lion, I believe, this year. 

Mr. Osurns. I do not think anyone ever thought that this job of 
technical cooperation could start and stop on an emergency basis. 

Mr. Exasorr. Mr. Riggs, let me interrupt you once more and I will 
try not to do it again until you have finished your examination. I 
want to ask you this question, Mr. Andrus. You have had an op- 
portunity to observe this program. A few years ago the Congress 
decided to aid the underdeveloped countries of the world to build up 
their economies. We have had experience in Ethiopia and in other 
countries and I would like to ask you whether or not based upon that 
experience we have found it cheaper to bring this aid to underde- 
veloped areas of the world through the te: aching process, the extension 
system, such as you are using in E thiopia, or whether or not it would 
be cheaper to bring it through forms of handout or other means? 
What is the cheapest way to do it? Is it cheaper to do what we 
are doing in es than it would be to station people there from 
our own country who know all about agriculture and economics and 
have them stay there as a continuing thing in an effort to try to teach 
the local people how to improve their agriculture ? 

Mr. Anprus. I think it would not only be cheaper but it would be 
much more effective in the long run to do it through the educative 
process, because it is only as we teach the people of Ethiopia to do 
the job for themselves, so that we can withdraw and leave them to 
run their own show, that we have really done the job properly. If 
we nurse them along by sending people there to do things for them, 
then we are not res ally helping them in the long run. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The philosophy of this point 4 program all the way 
along has been that of teaching people to do things for themselves, has 
it not? 

Mr. Anprvs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. Have you had an opportunity to observe the program 
fully enough in Ethiopia to give me some estimate of how the program 
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is getting along’ Are the Ethiopians receiving it and profiting by 
it yet or is it that far along? 

Mr. Anvrus. I am fraid my information would only be secondhand, 
sir. I hope to visit Ethiopia about 3 months from now. I spent 15 
years in south Asia, but Africa is a part of the world that I do not 
know much of anything about firsthand. I can merely say, as I said 
before, that Mr. Seager in our Near East and African operations 
office in Washington has just returned speaking in glowing terms of 
the Oklahoma A. & M. contract. And he is of course very well in- 
formed about Africa and has a background upon which to judge Afri- 
can developments. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is in terms of benefits to the Ethiopians, in terms 
of better food or more production or what ? 

Mr. Anprus. I am sure that it is in terms of better food and pro- 
duction, as a means, however, of advancing the total interests of the 
United States, and although we primarily work through the economic 
side, we are never oblivious to the fact that the ultimate reason for our 
existence is to fight the cold war, to uphold countries which are 
friendly to our way of life, and help them to remain free and inde- 
pendent, and to increase their determination to remain free and inde- 
pendent, so always in judging these any of us is bound to have the 
psychological or political aspect in mind also, even though our agency 
does not have that as the primary objective in the same way the State 
Department does in the program that Mr. Riley described this 
morning. 

Mr. Osutns. I might add a word to that just in the form of illustra- 
tion, of the advantage of sending people and doing it the educational 
way instead of the handout way. When we went into Turkey, under 
the Greek-Turkey Aid Act in 1947 it was a wheat deficit country. They 
were importing wheat and we were having to pay for some of that 
wheat. One boatload of wheat cost a million dollars. I did not know 
that until I got into this. It is an awful lot of money for that load 
of wheat. We had to send lots of boatloads over there. At the same 
time we sent Elmer Starch who was the Coordinator in the Great 
Plains area for the Department of Agriculture and is a very distin- 
guished agriculturist, as the head of the agricultural technical assist- 
ance team. Inside of 3 years that team had increased Turkish wheat 
production on the order of several million tons, or several hundred 
boatloads of wheat per year. The total cost of wheat, taking just one 
commodity, would have been many times the total cost of the technical 
assistance. Yet Turkey is a bastion of western defense and if they 
could not get wheat by growing it themselves we darn well would 
have had to supply it or it would be a Communist countr y now instead 
of a pillar of free world defense in that part of the world. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you relate Turkey’s increased production of wheat 
primarily to the technical assistance that we gave on this point 4 
program ¢ 

Mr. Osuins. They give almost full credit for it to the Starch group. 
Statistically, there is no exact measure, but there is a basic increase 
in the level of wheat production there that turned them from a heav y 
wheat deficit country, at a very low diet, to a position where they now 
grow enough wheat by themselves after 5 years of this to give a good 
diet to their own people and to export a little bit to other countries 
in that area which are themselves very deficient in wheat. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That is a very dramatic story of course. How long 
have we been working in Ethiopia? 

Mr. Osutns. Since 1952, sir. I have the dates here. 

Mr. Gwinn. We were doing nothing before 1952? 

Mr. Osuins. No, sir. The first technical cooperation act was, I 
believe, passed in 1950 and went into operation in the fiseal year 1951 
and by the time Ethiopia asked for assistance and the State Depart- 
ment negotiated the aid and we got a mission out, it was, I think, 
some time in 1952. 

I have the date right here, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all right. 

Mr. Osutns. It has been in operation since 1952. 

Mr. LanprumM. What month? 

Mr. Osutins. I am afraid I do not have the month, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Go ahead, Mr. Riggs. 

Mr. Riees. Just one more question about another country. I notice 
that your item No. 6 is a contract with Brigham Young University 
for $569,335 to assist Iran in the expansion of the secondar y education 
system and your contract No. 37 is with the Utah State Agricultural 
College for $1,800,000 for assistance in agricultural development in 
Iran. There you have 2 colleges in 1 country. 

Mr. Gwinn. One State? 

Mr. Riees. Two colleges in Utah are operating in one country of 
Iran and I raise the question as to whether you get into conflicts and 
rivalries and difficulties in situations like that. 

Mr. Anprvus. Ordinarily not. The University of Utah did have 
a contract and it has expired and is therefore not on this list of 52 
living contracts, but the University of Utah took certain public health 
work, Brigham Young took certain general educational work, and 
Utah State took agricultural education, so that there was a functional 
division, and to the best of my knowledge it has been a harmonious 
development all the way along. 

Mr. Riecs. And FOA has an educational field party in Iran? 

Mr. Anprvus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Riees. And that is made up of members from FOA and from 
the three universities in Utah? 

Mr. Anprus. No; only from Brigham Young University. Utah 
University’s contract is finished. The Utah Agricultural College does 
not participate in the agricultural program as a whole, except for 
vocational agricultural education at the Karaj School and therefore 
it is really only Brigham Young which has furnished people who 
work generally with our mission in their education program. We, 
in W ashington have questioned this, but finally agreed to the in- 
sistence of the mission and the Iranians that the contract should 
continue as it is until next August 31. Then the contract we now have 
will be terminated. That is definite. There may or may not be an- 
other contract with Brigham Young for teacher-training work in 
a specific institution. But there, again, we do not like to have con- 
tracts in which the contract personnel and our personnel are all mixed 
up working on exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Riees. This next question I am not sure is in your field, Dr. 
Andrus. Perhaps Mr. Oshins can help you with it. What is the 
ITAD program of FOA? 
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Mr. Osutns. I can describe that briefly. In its general organiza 
tion of FOA it is divided first of all into 2 major wings, 1 of which 
covers things geographically by regions and countries. The other 
covers problems in terms of field of interest, like agricultural, indus- 
try, labor, education, and so on. Among the functional offices is the 
Office of Industrial Resources and within that Office is an Industrial 
Technical Assistance Division which handles technical assistance to 
industrial development around the world, and the initials of that 
Division are ITAD. 

Mr. Riceés. What is the budget for ITAD? 

Mr. Osuins. I will have to look that up, sir. I had better supply 
it for the record. 

Mr. Ries. Would it be about $50 million? 

Mr. Osuins. That would seem very high to me, sir. 

Mr. Riees. Do you have, to your knowledge, 50 French educators 
in this country at the present time now being paid from ITAD funds? 

Mr. Osurns. I am not sufficiently familiar with individual projects, 
sir, to know whether we have a group of that size here at this time 
or not. I think it would be consistent with the program, and I be- 
lieve I have heard that such groups were being brought over. Whether 
they are here now and what the number in the group is I would not 
know. 

Mr. Anprvus. Four such groups were brought over last year. I 
was not aware that any distinctly education groups were here now, 
but it is possible that they might be. 

Mr. Riees. You do bring educators from other countries and pay 
them from these funds, do you not? 

Mr. Anprus. It has been done. 

Mr. Osurns. I should say these are not separate funds at all. It is 
part of the general technical cooperation and technical exchange ap- 
propriation. The funds are allocated by countries. The difference 
between whether it is an ITAD project or whether the particular proj- 
ect is handled by the technical assistance training staff in the public 
services office, which handles other education projects, is an internal 
administrative decision. There are two groups of people who do very 
similar things and one project may fall to one or the other on the 
basis of its relation to a previous project or the experience of the in- 
dividuals. There is no separate budget for ITAD as distinguished 
from any place else in FOA. 

Mr. Riaes. We are having difficulty finding out here just how much 
of the FOA funds go for ‘education. In Mr. Lloyd’s letter to the 
committee of October 26, 1954, he lists the educational programs of 
FOA at $15,108,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Osutns. I do not have the figure in front of me. I am sure 
that is right, sir. 

Mr. Riees. But Mr. Lloyd did not include all these university 
contracts in that figure, did he? 

Mr. Osuixs. No, they were not in that figure. 

Mr. Riacs. Why not? 

Mr. Osurns. I think Dr. Ray tried, in his testimony to the com- 
mittee, to explain the difficulty we were having in determining what 
definition of education your group had in mind, because clearly 
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in one sense the whole technical cooperation program, since it is 
an effort to get people to change their way of doing things, is an 
educational program. On the other hand, administratively within 
FOA, as a way of dividing the labor, we have identified certain 
things which im all our statistics come under the heading of edu- 
cation, which is direct assistance to school systems of various sorts. 
Our total funds from that approach are divided into six general 
categories: agriculture, industry, health, labor, public administra- 
tion, and education. The university contracts spread across all 
six categories in some cases. Some of them are education, some of 
them are in 5 or 6 categories, so that while the university con- 
tracts were in the total technical cooperation budget figures, as 
our statistics are kept, they are not shown under education, but it has 
no significance other than a way of keeping the record. 

Mr. Riees. It has this significance. We are simply anxious to get 
the figures here. I note in Mr. Lloyd’s letter that all technical co- 
operation programs of FOA are listed as costing $112 million for 
1955, but the ITAD program is not included in that $112 million, is it ? 

Mr. Osurins. I think there is a little confusion on words here, sir. 
We have two sources of funds for technical cooperation. One is title 
3 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, which is labeled “Technical 
Cooperation,” and this supplies the funds for all of this kind of ac- 
tivity in all areas of the world, except Western Europe. Within 
Western Europe the funds come out of another title of the appropria- 
tion and it is known as the technical exchange section of the mutual 
defense program. Those funds, I think, are what you mean by ITAD 
funds. Those funds are expended by all the different functions. 
They include agriculture, labor, education, and industry. 

Mr. Riees. Those funds for Western Europe, Greece, and Turkey, 
are not ad in the $112 million ? 

Mr. Osutns. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Riecs. How much—can you give me an estimate—is spent in 
Western Europe, Greece, and Turkey for this program which you 
have excluded from the $112 million? 

Mr. Osutins. The figure for fiscal year 1954 obligations on that, sir, 
was $13,382,000. 

Mr. Riaes. So the figure I have just mentioned of $50 million is 
entirely out of line? 

Mr. Osutns. Yes. I think from the beginning of the program in 
1948 it might be around $50 million. 

Mr. Riees. So that on the definition of education originated by Mr. 
Quattlebaum and which is set out in your letter, would not the figure 
of $125 million be more nearly accurate than the $15 million you re- 
turned in Mr. Waggle’s letter? 

Mr. Osutys. I believe we gave both figures in the response. I be- 
lieve I have the galley proof of the response here—I do not know where 
it. fits in the report, but we have the figure for all programs of a tech- 
nical cooperation nature. We have the $112 million for fiscal 1955 
of which education, as we define education, is $15 million. That dees 
not include the European program, which is a further $13 million in 
fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Rices. Which makes it $125 million ? 

Mr. Osutns. That is right. 
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Mr. Rosenserc. Do you have the figures for 1955 of this ITAD 
program for Western Europe and Greece and Tur key! You gave the 
1954 figures. Do you have the 1955 figures ? 

Mr. Osuins. I am afraid I do not have them in front of me but I 
could easily supply them for the record. 

Mr. Rosenperc. Could we have them / 

Mr. Osuins. Certainly; yes. 

(‘They are as follows:) 

The technical exchange program in Europe for fiscal vear 1955 has an approved 
program of $4 million of new funds and an expected $2.55 million of deobligated 
funds for a total program of $6.35 million. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. No questions. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Andrus, do you ever have any discussions in your 
agency about whether or not all this is constitutional, taking the tax- 
payers’ money to do all these works, $125 million for jdientaod in 
Ethiopia, Lraq, and other places? 

Mr. Anprvus. No, sir, I am afraid I leave that to Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. Gwinn. As an American citizen and taxpayer did the question 
ever incur to you that this might not be constitutional in view of the 
fact that we have never done it before / 

Mr. Anprus. I do not think so, sir, on the assumption that the most 
important thing that our country has before it at the present time is its 
survival in this present world. ‘The only war that is going on now is 
the cold war. ‘Therefore, the most effective way to fight that cold war 
is with ideas, which enter into the hearts and minds of the people and 
the people that are out in our education program, including the 
university contracts, are in the front line of that. It seems to me, 
there ‘fore, that it is just as constitutional to use tax money to fight the 
cold war, the war that actually exists, as it is to use tux money to get 
ready to ight the hot war which does not at the moment exist. That is 
merely a curbstone opinion, because I am not at the level that decides 
those matters for the agency 

Mr. Gwriyn. If we look at history, it is hard to find any justification 
for even that point of view. You notice in the press that we have so 
improved the know-how of some of the manufacturers in Europe 
that they are now whipping us so badly in competition that we have 
to tell the International Bank to soften up on their loans; in other 
words, make loans that may never be paid back, so that we can com 
pete with these people that we have given the know-how. Do you 
classify that as part of the hot war, or the cold war / 

Mr. Osutns. Sir, difficult as some of those things may be, I happened 
myself to go to France, early in the liberation period, and then a few 
years later with the first group that went over under the Marshall 
plan. When I got there 1 was told by well-informed people that I 
might better not unpack too much because 1 might have to hurry and 
get out of there when the Communists took over ; that it might happen 
any day. I do not think anyone in France is talking like that now. 
Much as the competition may be, I think it infinitely better than the 
competition we would have if France were an Iron Curtain country 
now. 

Mr. Anprus. May I comment on the historical aspect, Mr. Gwinn / 

The reason I think that our history does not have any example of 
this is because there has never been anything like the cold war before 
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in history, so we are faced with a new situation in which we are 
making history, but the history of the past can only be of very indirect 
aid to us. 

Mr. Gwinn. Under the Constitution, of course, we consented to be 

taxed to support the military. We certainly did not consent. to be 
taxed to support education in Ethiopia. W here do you place this ex- 
penditure? Is it military? 

Mr. Osurns. I believe the words are “to promote the common de- 
fense” and defense is a broader word certainly in these days than just 
guns and soldiers. Our defense is as much in the minds of the people 
of Turkey, for example, as in the soldiers. The Turks are supporting 
on our side of the Iron Curtain a ver y substantial number of well- 
armed and well-trained divisions of troops, which they, I am very 
much afraid, would be supporting on the other side of the Iron Curtain 
if it had not been for this program. So, although I am not a lawyer 
and do not have your distinguished experience, sir, I would have no 
qualms at all in saying we have done a very good job for the com- 
mon defense of the United States with the money that we spent on this 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, but you did not read the rest of that sentence 

Promote the common defense by observing the following limitations of the 
Federal Government— 
one of which did provide for maintaining the military, but after that 
there was no reference to levying taxes for carrying on educational 
programs. But I see you have given some thought to the constitutional 
features of this thing. 

Are there any other questions ? 

We are greatly indebted to you gentlemen for appearing and giving 
us a picture of what you are doing. We thank you very muc h. 

Mr. Osnins. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gwryn. Mr. Andrus will you supply those figures? 

Mr. Anprus. Yes, I have made a list of those four items. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Humphrey is our next witness. Dr. George D. 
Humphrey did his undergraduate work at Blue Mountain College, 
Mississippi; graduate work at the University of Chicago; received 
his doctor’s degr ee at Ohio State; was a school teacher, principal, 
superintendent, and president of the Mississippi State College; and 
is now president of the University of Wyoming. 

We asked him to come here, particularly because he is a member of 
the National Science Foundation Board and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Would you like to extend that distinguished list any further, 
Doctor ? 


STATEMENT OF G. D. HUMPHREY, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING, AND MEMBER, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
BOARD, AND THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Humepnrey. Your counsel has asked me also to tell you some- 
thing about our American studies program, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
prepared material on that, if you still wish to have it. 

Mr. Gwinn. You may proceed. 

Mr. Humenrey. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
as I mentioned at the beginning, Mr. Riggs has suggested that I talk 
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to you abont three different subjects. I will make these brief. These 
are (1) The functions and status of a land-grant college in the Ameri- 
can educational systems, as exemplified by the University of Wyo- 
ming; (2) the American studies program being launched by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; and (3) the organization and work of the 
National Science Found: ioe 

I shall speak rather briefly on the three subjects in the order named 
and then shall be glad to try to answer any questions you may have, 
or if you want to interrupt me, Mr. Chairman, at any time, pleas 
feel perfectly free to do so. 

Having served more than 20 years as president of a separate land- 
grant college or wf a State university which Je gig oma th ie land- 
grant college of the State. I am espec lt ally glad to have this oppor 
tunity to give my views on land-grant college education. 

Asa background for my remarks I should like to review the history 
of the land-grant-college movement. As I am sure you know, our 
early educational institutions were patterned after European institu 
tions and were designed to serve only a small group—those who 
wanted to be ministers. doctors, lawyers, or teachers, or to be better 
prepared to enjoy a life of leisure. 

During the first half of the 19th century, there was a growing 
protest against this limited educational opportunity. Among the 
leaders who were most vocal in their protests were Jonathan Baldwin 
Turner, of [linois, and Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont. About the 
iniddle of the 19th century, Mr. Morrill was successful in getting a 
bill through Congress, only to have it defeated by P seni il veto. 
President Buchanan vetoed the bill. 


He was not easily discouraged, however, and At kept on trying to 
push the legislation through. He fin: lly found in Abraham Lincoln 
a sympathetic President, and on July 2, 1862, pha signed into law 
the Morrill Act providing for the establishment of land-grant 
institutions. 

The purpose of the new institutions was clearly defined. They 
were: 


* * * without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts * * * in order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 

The Federal support provided for by the act was to be given in the 
form of land grants—30,000 acres for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State at the time the State accepted the terms 
of the act. The State was expected to provide necessary buildings 
and contribute to the maintenance of the institution. 

Federal contributions have been increased from time to time, how- 
ever, as new needs have become evident. The Hatch Act of 1887 
provided for establishment of a system of agricultural experiment 
stations. The second Morrill Act of 1890 supplemented by direct 
appropriation the income from land grants for instruction. The 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 established the cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension service to carry the findings of agricultural research to the 
adults of the State. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1918 provided for 
oe of teachers of vocational subjects and for partial support of 

rational teachers in the high schools. And through the years there 
io been other acts that have given additional support to the expan- 
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sion of the three phases of land-grant-college programs—instruction, 
research, and extension. 

In some States, support from the Federal Government is now a very 
small part of the actual cost of operation of the land-grant institu- 
tion. In other States, which have less wealth of their own, Federal 
support means the difference between success and failure. But this 
support, whether absolutely necessary or not, is—to quote the president 
of the Land-Grant College Association— 
the cement which holds together the land-grant colleges and universities as a 
unique national system of State-controlled universities, unmatched in the world 
either for their philosophy or their contributions to the welfare of those they 
serve. 

One fact about the land-grant institutions which seems to me most 
noteworthy is that they represent the solution to a fundamental edu- 
cational problem: How may a recognized national interest and obliga- 
tion in the field of higher education be discharged without sapping 
State and local initiative or infringing on State and local control? 

The national obligation was recognized from the earliest days of 
our country’s history, and some leaders urged the establishment of a 
national university. The Morrill Act recognized this obligation but 
left control in the hands of the States and local communities. Thus 
the interest of the Nation in democratizing higher education and in 
bringing its resources to bear on the problems of agriculture and 
industry was served, without the Federal Government getting in- 
volved in the operation and control of institutions of higher education. 

I can think of no institution in our country which is more typically 
American than the land-grant college. 

It is, first of all, democratic. The second Morrill Act of 1890 in- 
cluded a clause requiring that land-grant colleges make no distinction 
of race or color in their admission requirements. I might say paren- 
thetically that the law permitted a State, in satisfaction of this re- 
quirement, to maintain 1 college for white students and 1 for Negro 
students, and there are today 17 States which maintain separate land- 
grant institutions for Negroes. With 1 land-grant institution in each 
of the 48 States and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, with a second 
institution in Massachusetts, and 17 separate colleges for Negroes, 
there are now a total of 69. 

The second characteristic of the land-grant college that makes it 
typically American is that it makes the advantages of education avail- 
able to all, the only limit being the ability and the desire of the individ- 
ual. It was the first institution to be concerned about a broader pro- 
gram than that of instruction for students on the campus. It was that 
interest in taking educational opportunities to people in their own 
communities that perhaps did most to popularize the land-grant insti- 
tutions. “The campus is the entire state” has not been an idle slogan 
but a practical, workable philosophy that has broadened the scope of 
education immeasurably. 

Another very important function of the land-grant college is the 
military training program. In all except two land-grant institutions, 
military training for the first 2 years is compulsory for all able-bodied 
male students. The advanced military training program, in which the 
most outstanding students are permitted to participate, furnishes 
the officers who make up a vital part of the Nation’s Reserve forces. 
It is significant, I think, that during World War II more than a hun- 
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dred thousand ROTC graduates served in the Armed Forces in all 

ranks from second lieutenant to general. It is almost certain that our 
World War II armies could not have sprung so rapidly into mighty 
fighting machines had it not been for the Reserve officers trained by 
the ROTC during the years when the Armed Forces were held to a 
bare minimum. 

As an example of an institution which attempts to carry out all of 
the provisions of the land-grant act, and which I feel is typical of 
other land-grant institutions in our country, I should like to call your 
attention to the land- grant college of Wyoming. 

The University of W yoming—the only 4-year institution of higher 
learning in the St: 1te—combines the land- grant institution with the 
State university, as is true in a number of other States. F ulfilling the 
provisions of the Morrill Act that land-grant institutions are not to 
exclude “other scientific and classical studies,” the university attempts 
to provide a complete educational program. Because of the sparse 
population and the lack of funds to provide education in such profes- 
sional fields as medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine, we coop- 
erate in a program of regional education which enables the State to 
provide this professional education at minimum cost at out-of-State 
institutions. 

Through instruction on the campus, through a program of research 
that returns benefits to the people of the State out of all proportion to 
the funds invested, and through a program of adult education and 
extension service that provides educational opportunities for adults 
in their own communities, the University of Wyoming is attempting 
to reach and serve every person in the State. 

Certainly, as I said a moment ago, the University of Wyoming is 
not alone in this effort. The accomplishments of the land-gr - insti- 
tutions are believed by many historians to constitute the Nation’s 
greatest contribution to education. Assuredly they are deserving of 
the continued support of the people through their local, State, and 
Federal Governments. 

If you want to ask questions there before I go into the other divi- 
sions of the assignment that you gave me, it will be all right. 

Mr. Gwinn. That might be good because this is a distinct part of 
your presentation. 

Mr. Humpnrey. And has little connection with the other two. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have some questions, Mr. Riggs ‘ 

Mr. Rieés. Yes: I would like to bata out some figures here. I do 
not know whether Dr. Humphrey will have them. 

Do you know approximately how much is appropriated annually in 
Federal funds for campus instruction to the land-grant colleges / 

Mr. Humenurey. No; I could not tell you. That is in the general 
appropriation bill, I presume. I do not know. 

Mr. Riees. It is approximately $5 million. 

Mr. Hcumpnrey. I think that is about correct. I know this, Mr. 
Riggs, if I may add: That the appropriation has not increased in pro- 
portion to the increased cost and increased number of students in the 
last few years. I recall that in 1945, through student fees, miscelleane- 
ous revenue, and Federal support, the University of Wyoming received 
55 percent of its support from these 3 or 4 sources. The State appro- 
priation was about 45 percent. 
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Now, our State appropriation, in our request to the State legislature 
next year will be about 70 percent, and the Federal appropriation and 
the miscellaneous revenues, student fees, and so forth, will amount to 
only about 30 to 35 percent. In other words, I am trying to say that 
the Federal contribution to the land-grant college, except in the field 
of extension and research, bast year—an increase Jast year—has been 
about static for the last 20 or 25 years. 

There is a difference, if 1 may comment at this point, in the amount 
of money that different States get from the original land grant. That 
depends upon how that land was handled, and was operate ed duri ing the 
early years and what disposition was made of it. Some States get 
very little. Others get enormous amounts, particularly Texas and 
New York, and Purdue, and we happen to be one of the States that 
conserved our land. 

Mr. Rices. Minnesota is one of the States that does very well in that 
regard ¢ 

Humpnurey. That is true. 

Mr. Riees. In that connection, Dr. Humphrey, from the Office of 
Education, I find that about $12 million goes to the experiment sta- 
tions and about $32 million to the extension education. That is in our 
record here. So that about $50 million of Federal funds goes to the 
land-grant colleges for those three programs which you outlined. 
Actually, our land-grant colleges have an income of about $702 million. 

You have indicated to us the situation in Wyoming. About what 
percentage of the income of these land-grant colleges, on a national 
scale, comes from the Federal Government at the present time? Do_ 
you have any idea? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Do you want to be specific in respect to Wyoming, 
or generally in respect to the entire country ? 

Mr. Rices. Generally with respect to the entire country. 

Mr. Humpnrey. I would say between 15 and 20 percent, not over 
that. 

Mr. Riees. And how much of the income, roughly, comes from the 
States themselves to support these land-grant colleges, approximately ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. My answer to that question would have to be con- 
fined to my own experience. In our State, about 65 percent comes 
from the State and about 5 to 10 percent from student fees and miscel- 
laneous revenues, and 10 to 15, I would say, from the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is a line of demarkation in land-grant institutions, 
between instruction and extension and research. The instruction 
division has income from student fees: the extension and research 
divisions, however, must depend on Federal and State appropriations 
alone for support. 

Mr. Riees. So, in the total picture today, the part that comes from 
the Federal Government is not anything as material as it was in the 
beginning ¢ 

Mr. Humeurey. That is true, sir, but it helps to cement us together 
in a national program of research and extension where one State 
has the advantage of the research that is done in another State in 
agriculture and does not repeat that research, because before we get 
a program of research approved in any State wherein Federal money 
is spent, it must go through the Federal Office of Extension. If that 
research is going on in any other State, it is not repeated in the State 
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that makes the proposal. Of course, the extension projects are very 
similar in all the States. 

Mr. Riees. That is all, Mr. Chairman, on that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. One or two questions there, Doctor. You seem to be 
pretty positive about the fact that the land-grant colleges are going 
it alone without any feeling of control, intimidation, or pressure from 
the Federal Government as to their educational programs. Is there 
not indirectly a pressure from the Federal Government in that you 
have to teach certain subjects in your college in order to qualify for 
the Federal grants? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Mechanical engineering and agriculture, and the 
other branches of knowledge common to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and military training. Military training is the most definite in 
the requirements. 

This is my 21st year as a president of a land-grant college or a 
State university cliedinn the land-grant college, and never from 
the Federal Government have I had any suggestion as to what we 
teach in any course, except military science. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think there is no tendency on the part of any 
appreciable number of universities to shorten up on English or history 
in order to spend more time on the subject that the Federal Govern- 
ment is designed to finance ? 

Mr. Humenrey. I am sure of that because of the fact that we must 
teach these other subjects. A part of this money that we get. for 
instruction goes into English teaching, into mathematics, and into 
history. We can spend this Federal money for that, because it says 
“without neglecting.” Mr. Chairman, “the other subjects.” That is 
a part of our basic law and has been very fundamental in all of the 
land-grant colleges. 

I know it to be a fact that we could not teach a person to be a 
specialist in agriculture or engineering unless we gave him a good 
background in English, or, let me say, the humanities and in the 
sciences, the general sciences. 

Mr. Gwinn. So on this point, you are not afraid of the Federal 
Government as an ultimately evil influence on our thought control ? 

Mr. Humpurey. I happen to be a very strong States rights man. 
I do not hesitate to say that. I have been working in these institu- 
tions for, as I say, 20 years, and attended one, and I have never felt 
that the Federal Government was trying in any way to control the 
teaching and the thought processes of our professors in our extension 
and experiment station work. 

I think it is better illustrated, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, 
by our agricultural extension work. That is a three-way program— 
the Federal Government, the State, and the county each contributing 
toward the program in each county in the State. The county must 
put up so much money. That varies in different States. However. 
they must put up some money. The extension personnel whom we 
nominate must be approved by the county commissioners or the board 
of supervisors or the county court, whichever it may be, in the different 
counties in the United States. They must approve the man. We 
will not put in a man—at least, we have never put in a man—who 
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is not approved by the local people that must work with that man, 
or woman, who happens to be in home economics 

It seems to me, and yet I will admit I may be prejudiced, that it 
is a fine formula to work on where we maintain local and State control 
and ps — ipation. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you justify the Federal Government coming into 
it on the ground that there are certain natural objectives to be attained. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Yes, that is true. Let us take Bang’s disease, for 
example, in cattle. If we carried on a program to control Bang’s dis- 
ease in every State, it would be a waste of money. We could carry 
that on in Kentucky and New Hampshire would have the advantage of 
it and so would New Mexico. That must be—I think—how we get 
about 30 percent. We get more of our money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for extension and research than we get for instruction. That 
is valuable to all of the States equally. The instruction is more local- 
ized because usually our State institutions have most of their students 
in the State in which the institution is located. There is a migration 
of students from one State to another. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then the variation in the Federal funds that go to 
Minnesota, for ex: imple, as compared to Wyoming, may be due to the 
project that Minnesota is carrying on under Federal grants for the 
benefit of the local country ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. There is some limitation, but there is a formula 
that is used, and I am sorry that I cannot give you the formula of the 
division of the Federal research fund for agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. There is a formula that has to do with the extension service 
and the rural and farm population. Any State is the determining 
factor of the amount of money that goes into a State for agricultural 
extension. 

I happen to have worked in 2 States, Mississippi for one, which 
had, when I worked there, 85 percent rural population, and 15 percent 
urban, and because of that we got more money for extension than a 
State, let us say, like Delaware, that has practically all urban popula- 
tion, because this is primarily to work with farmers and farmers’ 
wives, although home economics extension now is doing quite a bit of 
work with the housewives in the towns of our country. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. Go ahead, Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humpnurey. Thank you. 

I have been asked to discuss a new project which we have at Wyo- 
ming and one that I am very much interested in. I will discuss this 
briefly. It is called the American studies program. 

The second portion of my discussion ree concerns the American 
studies program being launched at the University of Wyoming. 

For the past 3 years the university has offered summer programs in 
American studies. These programs were made possible through the 
generosity of Mr. W. R. Coe, of ( ‘ody, Wyo., and New York City, a 
great philanthropist and a most loyal American. Having noted the 
success of these summer programs, Mr. Coe decided to endow a larger 
program. A gift of $750, 000 early in 1954 has permitted plans for a 
year-round program and has made possible additional faculty, in- 
creased library holdings;and a-number. of fellowships and scholar- 
ships. 

The basic philosophy and purpose in all of our planning has been 
our conviction of the importance of our American heritage, the need 
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for a better understanding of it by all, the role of teachers in dissemi- 
nating such a better understanding, and the value of attempting an 
interdepartmental approach in order to assure breadth. | 

We realize, of course, that this general philosophy and educational 
approach is assumed at a number of other colleges and universities 
but we believe our approach has been distinctive in its concern for 
high-school teachers as a medium for spreading a better understanding 
of our heritage. Also, as I said a moment ago, Mr. Coe’s latest. gift 
has made it possible for us to expand our offerings to the general 
student as well as to secondary schoolteachers. 

Our program in American studies is not so much a new academic 
discipline or a new subject matter area as it is a new attempt to inte- 
grate materials familiar to scholars but likely to be lacking in corre- 
lation when approached piecemeal by the college student. 

There are three general areas which comprise the scope of the Amer- 
ican studies program at the University of Wyoming: (1) History; 
(2) English; and (3) political science, economics, sociology, an- 
thropology, and philosophy. Participants in the program take 
courses in these 3 areas in approximately equai amounts, although more 
stress may be placed on 1 or 2 of the areas. The courses taken are 
regular offerings in the several departments, but the degree earned 
is a degree in American civilization rather than a degree in any one 
of the departments. Presently only the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees are awarded in this field. 

During this regular school year we are able to offer 6 graduate 
fellowships, varying in amount from $1,000 to $2,000—depending 
upon the circumstances of the recipient—plus remission of registra- 
tion fees. Candidates must be graduates of accredited institutions, 
must meet the usual requirements for entrance to the graduate school, 
must carry at least the minimum course load for graduate students 
in regular standing, and must of course work in the field of American 
studies. 

Also during this regular year we are offering 6 undergraduate 
scholarships of $250 each. The scholarships are awarded to the most 
promising undergraduate majors or prospective majors in American 
civilization as indicated by the record of at least a years’s college work. 

The summer program is somewhat different in that only secondary 
schoolteachers are invited to participate. Applications from teachers 
themselves are ordinarily not invited, but those invited are selected 
from nominees by school officials on such considerations as quality of 
teaching, relevance of the American heritage to subjects taught, and 
contributions by the teacher to the community. Twenty-five teachers 
are invited to the summer conference for each of the two 5-week 
terms. A fellowship of $125, plus waiver of the registration fee, is 
provided each participant. 

It is noteworthy, I think, that during the past 3 summers 22 States 
have been represented in the program, indicating the scope of the 
program’s influence. And enthusiastic comments by participants 
during and following the conference, plus the growing number of 
nominees, are an indication of its value. 

I think you might be interested to know that one of our English 
professors, who has been connected with the program since its begin- 
ning, has been inspired to write a book on our American heritage from 
a literary viewpoint. His book, The Long Heritage, is now in the 
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process of publication, and I feel that it will be an outstanding con- 
tribution to our literature, as well as an invaluable teaching aid in pro- 
grams of American studies throughout the Nation. 

Concluding this part of my discussion, I should like to make two 
observations. The first is this: Having been somewhat of a pioneer 
in the field of American studies, and recognizing the great importance 
of the preservation and perpetuation of our American heritage, the 
University of Wyoming stands ready to assist in every way it can 
other institutions desiring to institute similar programs. 

My second observation concerns the gifts which made our program 
possible. For 1 number of years, I have been advoc ating support of 
education by business and industry as a means of avoiding requests 
for Federal aid. If the Mr. Coes of our land were multiplied a few 
thousand times, we not only would have a much improved and ex- 
panded educational system, but we would also be able to avoid the 
undesirable situation of having support of public education channeled 
through the Federal Government. 

That concludes my statement on that. I would like to file with 
the committee some bulletins that we have recently printed in respect 
to this program, Mr. Riggs, if you think you would like to have them. 

Mr. Riees. Very much, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, have you any questions on this part / 

Mr. Riees. No questions on this part. 

Mr. Gwinn. Referring to the change of title of the book of the 
publisher who furnished the money, are you going to touch upon the 
similar influence exerted by the Federal Government when it fur- 
nishes funds that are not quite defensible as the grants to the land- 
grant colleges? 

Mr. Humpnrey. They did not furnish all the money. The fact is 
the university had to put up a certain amount to guarantee the publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it that you believe that if the Government takes 
the position that it is financing and is responsible for giving a course 
of instruction, it will likely put its hands on the content of that edu- 

cational program. 

Mr. Humpurey. That could be possible, it is true. I must go back 
here, Mr. Chairman, to our first statement in respect to the land-grant 
colleges. The Federal Government has not interfered, that I know 
of, in the development and operation of the land-grant colleges by 
telling our teachers that “You must teach a certain philosophy,” either 
indirectly or directly. 

Mr. Gwinn. However, all that legislation that vou recited has 
tucked away in it eliminations and warnings to the Federal Govern- 
ment against that. 

Mr. Humenrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would show that the disposition is there, would 
it not? 

Mr. Humpnrey. You know, I consider Abraham Lincoln one of 
our greatest Americans, Jonathan Baldwin Turner—I am getting off 
a little bit to make my point—was a native of Illinois and a close 
friend of Abraham Lincoln’s, and he is really responsible for dev elop- 
ing the philosophy of the land-grant college. He was a Yale gradu- 
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ate. There were four graduates from Yale who went to Illinois and 
estublished Illinois College. Turner advocated the establishment of 
the land-grant institutions, these institutions to receive permanent 
income from land grants awarded them by the Federal Government. 
The first Land-Grant College Act was passed during Buchanan’s 
administration. Buchanan vetoed it. He gave several reasons for 
his veto, one of which was that he feared Federal mone y might mean 
Federal control. 

However, Lincoln, after talking with Turner promised Turner if 
he was elected President and this bill was reintroduced and passed 
Congress he would sign it, because he felt it provided for the type of 
education that he thought would be beneficial and helpful to American 
people, especially the industrial and working classes. We believe 
that if you gave the people the type of education provided for by the 
Land-Grant College Act, they would earn a better living. ‘Thus more 
people would want to get an education. 

Now I have gone around the world to answer your question, but I 
think in the inception of the land-grant colleges there was no thought 
of Federal control and it has gone through the years that way be- 
cause of the fine precedent that was set. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now you come to the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Humpurey. There are people here, Mr. Gwinn, including the 
Director, who are better able to discuss this than I am asa ere of 
the Board. I shall be glad to go over what I have to sa 

Finally, I should like to talk for a few minutes about a organiza- 
tion and work of the National Science Foundation. 

One of the newer agencies operating in the field of education, the 
National Science Foundation was established by Congress in 1950. 
The Foundation’s primary mission is to foster and encourage basic 
research and education in the mathematical, physical, medical, biolog- 
ical, engineering, and other sciences. The Foundation provides re- 
search support primarily through grants to universities and other 
nonprofit institutions. Its principal activity in the educational field 
is the award of graduate fellowships in the sciences. 

In view of the subcommittee’s interest in Federal activities related 
to education, I shall emphasize the educational aspects of the founda- 
tion’s program, and of course will be glad to furnish any additional 
information regarding other activities of the foundation that the com- 
mittee may desire. 

First, a word about the organization of the agency. The National 
Science Foundation, created by Publie Law 507 of the 8ist Congress, 
consists of a 24-member National Science Board whose members, nom- 
inated for appointment by the President, “shall be eminent in the 
fields of the basic sciences, medical sciences, engineering, agriculture, 
education, or public affairs”; and a Director, also appointed by the 
President, for a term of 6 years. I happen to have the privilege of 
being a member of the Board and I can report that it is a hard-working 
and conscientious group meeting from 6 to 8 times a year and devoting 
a great deal of attention to the foundation rograms. 

The Director of the Foundation, Dr. Alan "T, Waterman, was ap- 
pointed to this post while serving as deputy and chief scientist of the 
Office of Naval Research. The Office of Naval Research, under Dr. 
Waterman’s guidance, has earned a fine reputation for its broad and 
far-seeing support of basic research. 

54173 —55——17 
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The principal operating divisions of the foundation are the Division 
of Biological and Medical Sciences, the Division of Mathematical, 
Physical “and Engineering Sciences, and the Division of Scientific 
Personnel and Education. The activities that I shall mention today 
come principally within the purview of the Division of Scientific Per- 
sonnel and Education. 

This Division has two main areas of operations: Education in the 
sciences and scientific manpower. Predoctoral and postdoctoral fel- 
lowships in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, and en- 
gineering sciences are awarded annually. The awards are open to 
American citizens and are made for a period of 1 year. Recipients of 
fellowships may apply for renewal on an equal basis with new 
applicants. 

Predoctoral applicants are required to take examinations, testing 
scientific aptitude and achievement. These tests are administered by 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. The test scores, 
academic records, and recommendations regarding each candidate’s 
abilities are then considered by panels of outstanding scientists in the 
respective fields of the candidates. Postdoctoral candidates are not 
required to take the examination. The review of applicants is con- 
ducted for the foundation by the National Research Ceti Final 
selection is made by the foundation with the approval of the National 
Science Board. All fellows are selected on the basis of ability, and in 
cases of substantially equal ability awards are made in such a way as 
to result in a wide geographical distribution. 

Fellows may attend any accredited nonprofit American or non- 
profit foreign institution of higher learning. Stipends for fellows 
are $1,400 for the first year, $1,600 for intermediate years, and 
$1,800 for the terminal year of graduate study. Postdoctoral fellow- 
ships carry a stipend of $3,400. Allowances for dependents, tuition, 
and other normal expenses are provided. Results ise carried 
out by a fellow during his training may be made available to the public 
without restrictions, except as required in the interest of national 
security. 

Announcements of the fellowships program are made about October 
of each year; awards are generally made about April of each year. 
For the academic year 19 545 ¥5, 657 predoctoral fellowships and 79 
postdoctoral fellowships were awarded. 

In addition to the fellowship program, the foundation is engaged 
in other activities designed to strengthen education in the sciences. 
Since good teaching is ‘erucial to the production of good scientists, 
oo foundation sponsored a series of summer institutes, last year and 

gain this year, for college teachers of mathematics and science. Dur- 
sage the summer just past, 4 such conferences were held, 1 of which— 
the first to be held in chemistry—was conducted in my own institution, 
the University of Wyoming. The purpose of these institutes is to pro- 
vide college teachers of mathematics and science the opportunity to 
attend a course of lectures by outstanding men in their fields and 
thus to acquire firsthand knowledge of some of the latest research and 
thinking. The number of enthusiastic responses we have had from 
teachers who have attended the institutes is convincing evidence that 
these men and women feel that their own teaching and research 

guidance have benefited from these contacts. 
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The foundation has also sponsored a series of conferences called 





on 
al, ; to consider problems associated with the conduct of research in col- 
fic { lege or small university departments, to assess research as an adjunct 
ay 3 to teaching in such institutions, and to determine the desirability of 
or. 3 introducing some research activities into the normal undergraduate 
schedule. Conferences of this type have been held at Beloit College 
he on geology; Bryn Mawr College on biology; Swarthmore College on 
el- astronomy; and Washington and Lee University on chemistry. 
n- In the field of scientific manpower the foundation is working in a 
to number of ways to acquire and evaluate all the data possible on supply, 
of demand, distribution, and other factors relating to scientific manpow- 
Ww er, both present and potential. A major activity in this area is the Na- 
tional Scientific Register. Under the guidance of foundation staff 
ig members, the register has been set up as a cooperative enterprise car- 
Dy ried on by the foundation with the help of the leading scientific and 
28, technical societies. Under this plan, the societies furnish the founda- 
Wg tion information regarding membership that they acquire as part of 
he their nomal operations. Information on numbers and distribution 
ot of persons with scientific and technical training can be more easily 
n- and more efficiently acquired on this decentralized basis, and it is set 
al up in such a way that it could quickly be converted into a central 
al register in case of a national emergency. 
in During the year the foundation staff members have made an exhaus- 
as tive study, largely from secondary sources, of the available data on 
supply, utilization, and training of scientists and engineers. This 
n- 3 study makes use of findings of public and private organizations. It 
v3 5 will be published around the end of the year in the form of a “fact 
.d ; book” on manpower. 
v- Another unit of the foundation has undertaken an intensive survey 
n, 4 of the scientific research effort at nonprofit institutions, which will 
d include data on financial assistance available to graduate students; 
ic 1 college and university manpower; separately budgeted research in 
al colleges and universities; and a survey of affiliated research institutes 
and foundations at colleges and universities. 
. In view of the growing concern frequently expressed by educators 
r, and administrators over the effects of large-scale Government research 
9 . and development activities on the universities and colleges, the Na- 
' tional Science Board has named a special committee to investigate 
2 i this problem thoroughly. The committee is headed by the Board’s 
. own chairman, Mr. Chester Barnard, and consists of a number of 
Ss, able representatives of both Government and education. 


d ; Since the whole problem of scientific manpower is crucial to our 
national welfare and particularly to the national defense, the founda- 
” tion serves as an advisory body to both the executive branch and to 
r, Congress. The Director of the Foundation is a member of several 
a important committees on education and training, operating at top 
a levels of Government; an advisory committee to the Commissioner 
d of Education, the Committee on Specialized Personnel under the Office 
d of Defense Mobilization, and the recently appointed Interdepart- 
. mental Committee on the Training of Scientists and Engineers. 

t Before closing these remarks, I should like to pant out that the 
h other principal function of the foundation, namely, the support of 
basic research, also contributes in an important if indirect way to the 
training of young scientists. The funds which go for the support of 
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meritorious projects in a wide variety of fields frequently make pos- 
sible employment of research assistants by the principal investigator. 
No better training in research can be ac quired by young scientists than 
the opportunity of wor king with an experience investigator in plan- 
ning and executing a research project. 

In this brief statement, I have tried to describe how the National 
Science Foundation is contributing to our scientific manpower needs— 
directly, through the award of predoctoral and postdoctoral fellow- 
ships to able students in science and the various measures designed to 
improve the quality of teaching in colleges and universities; and, 
indirectly, through the continuous accumulation and evaluation of 
all the data pertinent to the supply and demand of scientists and 
engineers. 

I shall be glad to try to furnish any details concerning the opera- 
tions of the Foundation that the members of this subcommittee may 
desire to have. 

Dr. Waterman is here as Director. I believe you have asked him 
to testify,too. And Mr. Hoff, counsel, and Mr. Kelly, who has charge 
of the fellowship program, so if there are any questions that I cannot 
answer, they are here and can answer. 

Mr. Rices. Dr. Humphrey, in the publication of the National 
Science Foundation entitled “Federal Funds for Science” there is this 
statement : 

In the year ending June 30, 1952, Federal funds for scientific activities of all 
kinds amounted to $2.2 billion. Of this amount $338 million was for scientific 
research and development at nonprofit institutions. 

Does the availability of these Federal funds, in your opinion, pose 
any problems for the colleges and universities of this country ? 

Mr. Humenrey. No; if properly channeled. 

Mr. Ricas. Do you consider it wise to have classified military re- 
search carried on by any college or university ? 

Mr. HuMPHRE 7 I doubt if it is advisable unless the proper precau- 
tions are taken. I donot know what the proper precautions would be, 
Mr. Riggs. I know that any investigation of that kind should be very 
carefully guarded. 

Mr. Riees. That is from the standpoint of the Government. I refer 
to the standpoint of the college or university. 

Is there anything that might be damaging to the program of a 
college or university which might result from carrying on a lot of 
classified military research ? 

Mr. Humpurey. These projects are usually set up in buildings 
where it would not affect the general operation of the college from the 
standpoint of their regular program of instruction, research, and 
extension, and usually there is a director who has charge of the 
research. 

Frankly, if administered properly, I cannot see that they would do 
any harm. I have not had much experience—in fact, have had 
very little—because we have a very small institution. There are 
institutions in the country that do receive considerable money for 
research from the Government, but my experience has been’ very 
limited in that field. We have carried on one or two very smal] 
projects: one for the Air Corps, and one for the Atomic Energy 
group. 
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Mr. Ries. One of the land-grant colleges, the Massachusetts In- 

stitute of Technology, I understand gets $ $32 million in Federal funds 
each year for various forms of research, whereas all other funds 

amounted to about $4 million. Might that not pose a problem in the 
university ¢ 

Mr. Humpnurey. It could, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean, Mr. Riggs, that the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Tec hnology “spends $36 million a year—that is, it has a budget 
of $36 million, and $32 million of that is provided by the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Riees. That is my information, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Waterman 
is here. He can probably tell us whether that is correct or not. 

Mr. WaterMAN. I will not attempt to verify the exact figures, Mr. 
Riggs and Mr. Chairman, but I believe that the larger portion of that 
goes to one project from the Department of Defense, the Lincoln 
project, and that is set up really separate from the institution edu- 

-ationally, quite separate, and that should be taken into considerat ion, 
where the thing can be set up as at Los Alamos with the institution 
providing management facilities really and the benefit of having 
trained scientists and engineers in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Rices. It is sort of a separate research center ? 

Mr. WarermAn. That is correct. 

Mr. Riacs. Located out in Massachusetts. The figure for that is 
about $16 million; is it not ? 

Mr. WarerMAN. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Riaes. It still leaves about $16 million administered in the 
university. 

Mr. WarermAN. There are similar contracts of defense which are 
outgrowths of the interest that MIT took during the war, which are 
segregated pretty well from the educational part. They grew out of 
the OSRD program, Dr. Bush’s program, destin the war, and have 
been continued. So there are large parts of it, my point is, which 
are not incorporated at all in the educational scheme. They are quite 

separate in nature and development. 

Mr. Rices. In your opinion, Dr. Humphrey, with large figures like 
that, is there any danger of a college or university becoming so de- 
pendent upon sponsorship of research that cancellation of this s support 
might seriously damage it ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I go back to my answer to one of your other 
questions, that it depends upon how it is administered and how it is 
organized. First, I should have said organization and then admin- 
istration. 

If it is separated in its organization and its administration the col- 
lege or university could properly operate along with it and not be 
influenced. It might influence students to go to this institution hoping 
eventually to get work in a field in which they are trained and inter- 
ested because of the fact that some of the scientists in the institution 
might be supervising or helping to manage the project. That way it 
would be an indirect help to the institution in bringing our able young 
scientists to a center similar to that and to other institutions that are 
getting large appropriations for a large grant, let me say, for 
research, 

Mr. Rices. Do you think there would be any danger in that one 
of your professors, we will say, of engineering would ‘rather work on 
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research supported by Federal funds rather than teaching engi- 
neering ? 

Mr. Humepnurey. There is a danger in increasing the shortage that 
we have now in science teachers. There is a danger there that they 
might become more interested. We hardly have enough scientists now 
to teach our physics and our chemistry and our engineering. It is get- 
ting more and more difficult, and as our enrollment increases in our 
colleges and universities we will find it still more difficult; that is, 
we are short in these fields now in trained manpower. 

Mr. Rices. Apart from the manpower problem is there any other 
basic conflict or fundamental conflict between government emergency 
research and basic research, which has been the fundamental type of 
research in our institutions of higher learning in this country? 

Mr. Humenrey. Will you repeat that, Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Ries. I say, apart from this manpower problem is there any 
fundamental conflict between government emergency research and 
basic research, which has been the fundamental type of research in our 
institutions of higher learning in this country? 

Mr. Humenrey. That is correct. The basic research is the thing 
that we have been interested in, in our colleges and universities. It is 
also the thing we are interested in, in the National Science Foundation 
Board, but when an emergency comes we certainly have to meet that 
emergency even if it does hinder our normal program. 

I recall that during the last war we practically turned over our 
colleges and univ ersities to the military organization of our country. 

Mr. Riaas. So that you think there might be a giving way on our 
basic research program in our universities to emergency research ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Fundamentally I do not believe in a college, if it 
is not an emergency that we have to meet, giving our facilities for 
emergency research. I think it ought to be basic research that we 
should be interested in primarily at our colleges and universities. I 
believe Mr. Waterman would agree with that. 

Mr. Waterman. Yes. 

Mr. Riacs. In a publication of the National Science Foundation en- 
titled “Federal Funds for Science, 1953, 1954, and 1955”, there is this 
statement: that roughly 93 percent of the total funds in all 3 years are 
all applied for research and development; only 6 or 7 percent are for 
basic research. 

Is there anything alarming, in those facts, to higher education in 
this country ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I think so. I think we should have more money 
spent for basic research than is now being spent. I do not know the 
nature of the emergency research that was being carried on during 
these years. Dr. Waterman would perhaps answer that question bet- 
ter than I. 

Mr. Warerman. It might clarify this picture, and I agree with the 
point that we should look at this very carefully, the point Mr. Riggs 
made, that of this large amount of money, $2 billion, is going for re- 
search and development; the universities are getting something less 
than $300 million for research and development. 

This is for basic research, applied research and development. For 
basic research alone the Federal Government is putting in at the 
present time something like $120 million on basic research, of which 
about one-half is going to the universities. The rest is being done in 
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its own laboratories and so forth. So, to expand on your point, some- 
thing on the order of $60 million is going to the university basic re- 
search, and about 4 times as much is going for the application of 
science to the universities, and that is really the picture, a ratio of 
about 4 to 1. 

In connection with the emergency, provided the universities con- 
stitute a unique place to get this applied work done, then it seems nec- 
essary in the national interest that they should, but in the long run it 
is certainly true that this great emphasis on applied research in 
science, except in certain very special fields, is hardly proper to be 
carried to that degree in universities. 

The exceptions, I would say, would be medicine, agriculture and 
engineering, but in the basic subjects—physics, chemistry, biology, and 
mathematics—this would not be the case. 

Mr. Riees. I would like to address this question to both of you: Is 
there any policy of the National Science Foundation, or do you think 
there should be, of having emergency research carried on in research 
centers as distinguished from colleges and universities ? 

Mr. Humpurey. I would say there is merit in it with the exceptions 
mentioned by Dr. Waterman. Would you not agree? 

Mr. Waterman. Yes, I would. If the emergency research is quite 
specific as to field, then one can do it in a research center. The advan- 
tage of a university, of course, is the benefit of the people in neighbor- 
ing fields that contribute to the problem, and that is very difficult 
to achieve in a research center set up for a particular purpose. 

I agree that the research center is, in the case of emergency work, a 
good way to make sure that the immediate aims are fulfilled with least 
damage to the educational scheme of the university. 

Mr. Riees. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. Doctor, I want to thank you for a very enlightening 
statement. I have known the history of the land-grant colleges a long 
time, but I think you exemplified them very well in your statement. 
Tt was well set forth. I enjoyed the questions of Mr. Riggs and the 
answers here. I think we have a very technical point there to be 
alerted to, on where certain phases of research is to be done and how 
secure it is going to be when it is being done in those places. 

In most instances, you men who had these universities certainly take 
a lot of responsibility in the operation. 

Mr. Humpurey. Thank you. I appreciate your statement very 
much, 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman, as one who actively supported the 
idea of a National Science Foundation, I want to say that I very much 
appreciate the statement of Dr. Humphrey, and, as one who very much 
believes in Federal aid for education and the school-construction field, 
I would like to ask him this question : 

Doctor, do you have any fear of any Federal control over the minds 
or the operations, the education of these scientists who get these fel- 
lowships and scholarships that you mentioned under the National 
Science Foundation ? 

Mr. Humpurey. No, I do not because of the fact that there is usu- 
ally a very close screening of these people, and most of them are well 
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established and known in their own communities 
fields in science. 

You take our physicists. I do not see how it would affect their 
minds, Mr. Elliott. I do not see how that could be done through these 
research grants. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You do not think they wonld become Federal minds 
or have the heavy hand of the Federal Government resting on their 
heads for the rest of their lives because we financed a little fellowship 
or scholarship for them in the field of research ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. I do not think so. 

I had a General Education Board fellowship one time, and it opened 
up new opportunities for me, and there has never been any effect on 
my philosophy or my way of life except a better way of life, by that 
grant that they gave me many years ago in order that I might go from 
a cotton farmer in Mississippi to the University of Chicago to study. 
I do not think I ever had any suggestion in any way. Of course, that 
is not a Federal Government proposition. I have never had a Federal 
scholarship, but I would make it a comparable proposition. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You mentioned Mr. Coe here, and you very well said 
that if we could find several thousand Mr. Coes or a hundred Mr. Coes 
we would not need much Federal aid, maybe none, in the field of 
education, and I am inclined to agree with you. However, I do not 
know where we are going to find the Mr. Coes. I think you were very 
fortunate to find one in your area of the country. 

Mr. Humeurey. Mr. Elliott, I believe there are hundreds of them. 
Have you noticed recently the interest that the National Association 
of Manufacturers has in education, the national chamber of com- 
merce and such men as Sloan and Olds and, a little bit farther back 
Kellogg, and so on. 

I have never seen in my 35 or 40 years in the educational field the 
interest now that industry and business have in education. I will say 
that I advocated several years ago the setting up of maybe one national 
foundation where these people could all contribute to one fund. 

You know that if we have to have a billion dollars for the colleges in 
this country in order that we may give the proper education to our 
youth it is better if these men would send it directly to us instead of 
channeling it through the Federal Government. It is better for two 
reasons. 

There is a lot of bureaucracy in Washington and there are a lot of 
extra people we would have to hire todo this. We have to collect the 
taxes and disburse the money back to the States or institution in the 
form of Federal grants. I believe that the people in industry and 
business and in commerce are begining to realize that that is one of the 
most important things that they can think about at the present time. 

Mr. Ettiorr. We in the Congress have tried to implement that idea 
by providing exemptions up to 30 percent of income for charitable 
grants on the part of these gentlemen, and I agree with everything 
you say, and I am familiar ‘with the study that the councils of the 
chamber of commerce made recently in which they found that the 
advocacy and the support of the American way of free enterprise was 
in great proportion to the amount of education that the citizenship of 
the country had. However, the thing that bothers me, Dr. 
Humphrey—and I represent a district that adjoins your State of 
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vn Mississippi for 130 miles—is that the studies conducted by the Office 
ir of Education recently have shown a need today for 370,000 classrooms 
ai and 125,000 teachers, which would cost today $12 billion. 

We might be able, by very favorable tax exemptions, to get these 
ds gentlemen to contribute a sizable amount of money, much, much more 
see than they are doing now. But even then can we hope to actually get 
ip enough funds through that source to approach a solution to the prob- 

lem, just in the field of school buildings alone? I am more doubtful 

about it, I believe, than you are. 
oa Mr. Humpnurey. I would agree with you there, that it would help 
a quite a bit if we could get more money from industrialists than we are 
ait getting. I think the tax structure has a lot to do with that, and I 
a think you have made progress in making it possible to get more. How- 
ly. ever, we are facing the biggest job we have ever had in American 
ot education, Mr. Elliott. There will be 50 million people, perhaps more, 
ial in the United States in 1970 than there are today, and all of these 
: people will be of school age. They have to have buildings in which to 
id go to school. They have to have teachers. 
| We have made careful studies of the number of people we will have 
OF in the University of Wyoming es ach year for the next 15 or 20 years. 
i We think we will have from a 75-percent to a 100-percent increase by 
a 1970 if the same percentage of our boys and girls go to high se ‘hool 
"y and our State does not increase in population from outside migrations 

into the State, and it is the biggest problem that the American people 
7 are faced with in respect to education in the history of the country. 
I remember making speeches 25 years ago and saying that we had 
k reached the plateau, ‘that the birthrate was not increasing and that 
7 all we had to do was to repair our old buildings and, when they got to 
where we could not use them, build new buildings. 
- That time is past. I was wrong. I did not see this bulging birth- 
ay rate that we have had in the past few years. 
al They are now in the elementary and in the secondary schools, and 
: we are beginning to feel the increase in the colleges. The colleges of 
- this country have increased this year in enrollment by 814 percent 
+ nationally. I am not sure of that figure, but it is approxim: ately that. 
of Look what it will be if they increase at that rate each year for the next 
sad 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Extiorr. For the next 15 years at 814 percent ? 
of Mr. Humpnrry. Yes. 
he I simply say that the help of industry and business will be very 
he beneficial to us if we can get that in addition to what the local district, 
id the county and the State, and perhaps indirect aid from the Federal 
he Government in the financing of school buildings, will do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I agree with you. 
ba That is all. 
le 4 Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Landrum ? 
1g Mr. Lanprum. No questions. 
he I would comment on the fine presentation of the doctor’s paper here. 
he a It was very good. 
as a Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, to try to get a little better picture of what the 
of influence of a powerful Government is on our thoughts and on our 
Tr. | lives, let us see whether the control of all this money by Government 


of \” 


does influence what we say and what we do back ‘home and in the 
colleges. 
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Suppose there is a big room up at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in which they are spending Federal Government research 
money. In that room are those that have authority to say how much 
will be spent in that room or how much is going to be appropriated to 
the institute next year. Inthe next room a class in economics is being 
conducted, and the teacher is dwelling upon the absolute historical 
necessity of limiting the power of Government to tax and spend and 
borrow as a means of strengthening the individual capacity for free- 
dom. Do you think they would be teaching that sort of thing in the 
adjoining room ? 

Mr. Humenurey. That isa hard question. Mr. Gwinn, it is true that 
it is the individual in this country that counts. If that fellow has the 
right perspective of the American heritage and the American way of 
life he will teach what he thinks ought to be taught regardless of the 
other. 

I will have to say that most of us, maybe too many of us, are suscepti- 
ble to the influences of the American dollar and whether it will bring 
to our children and our grandchildren the necessities and some of the 
luxuries of life. But if you have the right kind of a man he will still 
teach what he believes regardless of whether he thinks his job depends 
upon the Government subsidy to the institution or depends upon him 
teaching as he feels and sees that he should teach. 

I will have to say that some of it might rub off a little bit. He might 
be influenced by his colleagues who are working in the next room, and 
he is getting $5,000 a year, and they are getting $10,000 a year, and he 
is as well trained as they are, but they are getting more because they 
are on a Government payroll. 

My theory is to strengthen our public schools and colleges more and 
more by paying better salaries particularly and giving teachers better 
living conditions, and by doing that we fight our great threat. 

I want to make this point here: Sometimes the colleges and universi- 
ties are criticized by saying that the people teaching in the colleges and 
universities have a tendency toward the left. Studies have shown that 
they donot. But we have been criticized that way. We have been criti- 
cized by people saying that we teach isms that are foreign to our coun- 
try. But let me tell you something: I have a geologist that I pay 
$10,000 a year, and he is one of the best geologists in America. Dr. 
Waterman knows him. I know that he has been offered $25,000 to 
$50,000 to leave the university. 

He will not leave because he believes in teaching. But I wonder 
when he sees a doctor riding down the street in a Cadillac and making 
$35,000 a year just what he thinks: “Is this country fair to me when I 
have done as much for the country as this particular doctor is doing?” 

I say the secret to this fundamental problem in getting the right 
things over to our young people lies in recognizing the teaching profes- 
sion and the professors and pay them for their accomplishments if the 
are as much as those of the great brain surgeon in this particular field. 

I do not believe in socialized medicine at all. I would not have it 
come that way, but we have to realize that our public schools were so- 
cialized activities from the time we first voted taxes for them, and they 
have been that way since they started public schools in Massachusetts 
many years ago. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the Government becomes the source of that $10,000 
and the free-enterprise system is not the source of it, then that teacher 
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who gets the $10,000 will begin to think the Government is pretty good, 
will he not? Will he not be inclined to glorify the Government as a 
source of good ? 

Mr. Humpurey. It has not proven to be that way. 

Mr. Gwinn. He has not had that Government assistance. 

Mr. Humpurey. No. He has had his State support. All of our 
public universities and our public schools since we started, as I said a 
moment ago, in Massachusetts, have been supported by taxation. 

Mr. Gwinn. How can we say that it has not been true when we our- 
selves are going Socialist at a terrific rate? How can we possibly say 
that a teacher is not emphasizing the goodness of the State when she 
gets her pupils by compulsion from the State, she gets her tenure by 
compulsion of the State, she gets her pension there, and she is organized 
to try to get more salary from the State? 

Mr. Humenrey. All | can say to you on that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
I do not believe it has happened as yet. 

Mr. Gwinn. You just hope it has not happened. 

Mr. Humpurey. | started teaching when I was 17 years old, and 
either have been teaching or have been in graduate or undergraduate 
school ever since then, and I have not found it that way, and I have 
come in contact with thousands of teachers over a period of 35 years. 
In other words, if I feel that I submit to a philosophy which you 
have enunciated, which I know you do not believe in, or if I had to 
submit to that I would quit teaching. 

Mr. Gwrsn. You will not have any choice when we transfer this 
property from individuals. I have just figured out here that the 
$2.2 billion that is being spent on Federal research activities is just 
$55 per family every year. As a result of this transfer of property 
from the individual to the Government, the Government becomes the 
source of power, the source of teacher income, the source of these ap- 
propriations, the source of the very life of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. And I think, for all practical purposes, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has been shut up as an area of freedom 
of speech and criticism against the Federal Government. 

Is it not so? 

Mr. Humpurey. I am very much interested and always like to get 
information and get enlightenment on these problems. 

What is the answer? What is the answer? What can we do to 
carry on that important function of government which we call edu- 
cation? Whatcan we do? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it is perfectly obvious that what we did 
for 150 years, and what is taught at every commencement exercise 
that is given up there in your university is, that we have come thus 
far because of this release of the individual, his responsibility, his 
generosity, his giving, his invention, his production, and his discov- 
ery. He is still the source. When we as a government, and as a 
political government at that, try to spread this money around so as 
to keep from being politically criticized and put out of office, I doubt 
if we have the capacity for finding the institution or the individual 
who is going to make the greatest contribution toward our future 
discovery y in scientific development. 

Mr. Humpurey. We believe that we have made progress from the 
struggling colonies on the eastern coast to one of the most powerful 
nations in the world because we have educated our people. 
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Mr. Gwinn. In free institutions. 

Mr. Humenrey. In free institutions, but tax supported. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. But they are certainly not controlled 
by a central government. 

Mr. Humpurey. No. I am opposed to central government, Mr. 
Chairman, controlling our schools, and I presume you are speaking 
of the Federal Government when you speak of central government. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Humpnrey. I want local and State support. There are certain 
projects—I go back to my experiment-station illustration—that, for 
the common good, we need to cooperate in and we need a catalyst 
there to bring those together, which is in our experiment station. 

We have weathered about 80 or 90 years in these institutions, and 
very few of them, if any, have ever been criticized in the way that 
they spend and use Federal funds, because of the fact it is a combina- 
tion of the local level, the State level, and the Federal level. The 
Federal support was much more in the beginning than it is now, and 
gradually it is fading out; and I am going to my legislature this 
year and ask for over a million dollars more than I got 2 years ago 
because of the increased costs, and the Federal money is getting less 
in proportion to what we spend than it has ever been before. It is 
less in the operation of the schools. You gave more Federal funds 
for the land-grant colleges last year for research and for extension. 
You did not give any more for instruction. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you think of the proposition that we are more 
likely to evolve the things we need to win wars with by operating 
as a free society and expanding the individual who is going to make 
the greatest contribution than we will by assuming that government 
has the magic touch of finding the individuals or the institutions that 
are going to develop that contribution ? 

Mr. Humpurey. We must not overlook the importance of education 
in progress. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am assuming that we are going to have the equiva- 
lent or more education in the free society than we have in a controlled 
society. 

Mr. Humpnrey. We should have. However, Russia—and I do not 
like to bring this in, but I want to bring it in now—last year trained 
40,000 engineers, and we trained 23,000. They had one and one-half 
times as many people in their colleges and universities as we had. 
They have realized that the secret weapon that they can defeat us 
with is education, and it is a controlled education. We do not want 
a controlled education. We want a free education. 

To give the education that we must have to combat Russia we have 
to put more money in education some way some place, and we have 
to find our young scientists and our young men in government who 
are interested in government the right way. We have to find them 
and educate them or we will lose out in the next 25 or 30 years in 
this case. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not think we will produce, in the ordinary 
processes of voluntary free development, those engineers, and that we, 
in our anxiety, have to speed it up through compulsory methods, try 
to get more engineers? 

Mr. Humpnurey. No, I would not approach it that way. I would 
have counsel and guidance programs in our elementary school and 
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in our secondary school, and we would find and prime these minds, 
and we would try in our free-enterprise system to encourage by every 
way that we could under our ideas of government these people to 
see that they obtain all of the eden ation that they could get with 
the God-given abilities that they have, and by getting that education 
they can then meet the controlled educational program in a way 
that our country will perpetuate the ideals that we have built our 
country on. But it is a struggle between a controlled nation and 
a free nation, and both of them must use education. They are using 
it, and we must not fall down. 

As to the way, I would say simply an expansion and a broadening 
of our educational processes, as to administration and newer types 
of buildings that do not cost as much, and there has been quite a bit 
of work done on that. But we have to meet this threat that they are 
posing now, which is a long-time threat, that they are going to have 
better trained scientists and they are going to have better trained 
engineers than America because they realize that America has pro- 
gressed because of its support of and belief in education. 

I am prejudiced there, Mr. Chairman. I hope I am practical, 
though, in my approach to it. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have entertained the notion that our free soldiers 
who submit to the discipline of an army, can outfight 2 or 3 of the 
controlled soldiers, and the same theory would apply that a free mind 
will invent and discover faster than those controlled engineers. 

Mr. Humpnrey. If that free man is trained as well as the others. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I mean. It has been very interesting; 
we appreciate your making it convenient to come to be with us. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Thank you, sir. I will sit here while Mr. Water- 
man testifies, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, do you have tea at 5 or go to supper early ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. WATERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwrnn. Could you come back in the morning just as conven- 
iently, or would you rather give us your statement now ¢ 

Mr. Waterman. [f it is convenient to the committee, now would 
serve if that is all right. 

Mr. Gwixn. We will be glad to have you, Dr. Waterman. You are 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington. You might tell us something a little more about yourself for 
the record, Doctor, if you will. 

Mr. Waterman. I am at present Director of the National Science 
Foundation and was appointed in the spring of 1951. My education 
was at Princeton University, where I received the degree of Ph.D. in 
physies in 1916. During World War I, I was an officer in the Science 
and Research Division of the Signal Corps in the army, and I have 
taught at the University of Cincinnati and at Yale University. 

In fact, before World War II, I had been in the physies department. 
at Yale University for 20 years. During the war I was with the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development under Dr. Bush, and 
the last 2 years Deputy Chief and Chief of the Office of Field Service. 
After the war I had the appointment of Deputy Chief and Chief 
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Scientist of the Office of Naval Research in the Navy Department, 
where my chief responsibility was building up a research program 
among the research institutions of the country, largely universities 
and colleges, in the defense program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, in view of the lateness of the hour, I wonder 
if it would be agreeable to you to give us the first part of your state- 
ment that has to do with the general survey, a general statement of 
the purposes of the Foundation, and then give us the foundation-uni- 
versity relationship, and then the future use or place of the Foundation 
in the American scheme of things. Would you mind covering those 
points? 

Mr. Waterman. I would be very glad to do that, sir. Perhaps it 
might be helpful if I went further with the statement of what the 
Government is doing with this $2 billion for research and development. 
This is the total from all Federal agencies concerned with research 
and development, and 85 percent of this is concerned with the national 
security, leaving 15 percent of the money outside that and, as Mr. Riggs 
says, only about a little less than 7 percent is for basic research. 

In the National Science Foundation we confine ourselves in the 
support of research strictly to the support of basic research, and this 
is almost entirely with colleges and universities. I feel very strongly 
that even in the emergency ‘basic research should be supported more 
strongly because in this way one can provide the material to be used 
in development, which we absolutely need; the data; the new discov- 
eries, which are necessary for the applications of science, and also 
because it is in this support of basic research that we do our training of 
scientists coming along. For both reasons this support of basic re- 
search, in my opinion, is very urgent in view of the crisis that Dr. 
Humphrey spoke of. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think that has to be stimulated by Government 
appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Waterman. I see no other way, Mr. Chairman, that the people 
who have important scientific problems to work on can have the facili- 
ties and the personal assistance that they need. That is the problem. 
I do want to emphasize that the way we do this in the Science Founda- 
tion and the way it is largely done in other Federal agencies in the 
support of basic research is really by a competitive system. 

The scientist turns in a proposal to the agency for work that he 
would like to do and that he feels he is competent to do. This comes 
with the endorsement of his institution. Then these are filtered and 
screened, appraised, by individual appraisers in the case of the Foun- 
dation, and advisory panels of specialists in the applicant’s field. 

Actually, in the Foundation we can only award grants in about 1 
out of 3 of the applications that come to us, so the selective process is 
fairly severe. Note that the selective process is done by the scientists 
who are in the same field of science, and therefore the applicant is 
judged by his colleagues who are experts in the same field. The sci- 
entists are reasonably happy with this as an objective way of assigning 
these funds, so that we feel in this way the competent investigators in 
the country are able, the most highly competent, to push forward the 
progress of science and assist in the training. 

They directly, as you undoubtedly know, employ graduate students 
to assist them with the research, so this is simultaneously a training 
program. Now, in the course of these awards the Foundation, since 
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its mission is to support basic research and education, watches out 
that there be a wide distribution geographically in these cases; that is, 
in the case of substantially equal merit in proposals we would give the 
nod to a struggling institution that was anxious to build up its re- 
search department. We pay careful attention to this and likewise to 
young, promising scientists who have not yet made their mark, so we 
feel this is quite in accordance with the American tradition here and 
that this is one way of avoiding the difficulties that you mention. sir. 

Does that cover the background that you wanted, Mr. Chairman? 
Tf so, I can go ahead to outline this paper, which I can leave with you. 

This prepared paper does pose more strongly the question that you 
were discussing with Dr. Humphrey. We have a really serious situa- 
tion at the present time in trying to make the most of the development 
of our young scientists and engineers and do this without any regimen- 
tation because, as Dr. Humphrey pointed out, we do have a serious 
problem here. Asa part of this report I should like to leave with vou 
a statement here which was an interview with the Nation’s Business 
entitled “Russian Science Threatens the West.” 


Mr. Gwinn. Will you mark that, Mr. Reporter, please, for the 
record. | 
(The document referred to follows :) 


[From Nation's Business, September 1954] 
Russian ScreNceE THREATENS THE WEST 


The Soviets are steadily enlarging their stockpile of scientific manpower and 

. may have surpassed us already in training engineers. There’s evidence, too, 
that the quality of Russian science is high. Here—in the words of Dr. Alan 
T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation—are answers to 
vital questions on the battle for scientific supremacy between the United States 
and the Kremlin 


(Copyright 1954, Chamber of Commerce of the United States) 


Question. Does Russia have more scientific manpower than the United States 
at this time? 

Answer. It is our belief that the total supply of scientifie and technical man- 
power in the United States still exceeds that of the Soviet Union. There are 
indications, however, that by concentrating heavily on the training of scientists 
and engineers, the Russians are approaching, and may soon attain, in numbers, 
superiority over the United States. There is evidence that they may already 
have about the same number of scientists as we have at the doctoral level in the 
physical, health, and agricultural sciences. 

Question. Is the Soviet Union producing scientists faster than we are? 

Answer. Russia is putting great emphasis on scientific and technical educa- 
tion. Since the revolution, the number of institutions of higher education in 
Russia has increased tenfold and the number of students has increased from a 
little more than 100,000 to nearly 1,500,000. In the same period the number of 
hicher educational institutions in the United States doubled and the number 
of students increased fivefold, to about 2,300,000. An important difference, how- 
ever, is in the proportion of students who graduate in the scientific fields. In 
the United States this rate has averaged about 30 percent over several decades. 
At present about 40 to 45 percent of students in the Soviet Union are believed 
to be graduating in scientific fields. It is interesting that a high proportion of 
those receiving professional training are women. The Russians are also placing 
great stress upon increasing the number of qualified teachers. rt aie 

Question. How does the number of pe in Russia and the United States 

fields of physics, chemistry, and so on‘ plat! é 
ane, it is difficult o> provide comparable figures by scientific field. epeatne 
of difficulties in definition and in obtaining information we are not cone 
the numbers of scientists by field in our own eountry. These problems are es ; 
plied, of course, when we attempt to make comnarisons with another gow 7? 
about which information is even less accessible. However, it would appear that, 
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in general, the size and structure of the Russian scientific and technical man- 
power pool is substantially similar to ours. In both countries, it appears that 
about half of the graduates employed in scientific fields are in the physical 
sciences. 

With respect to the production of engineers, one source indicates that in the 
Soviet Union there was a steady increase to about 35,000 graduates in 1935. The 
number dropped to about 29,000 in 1940, and to 9,000 in 1945. Since then there 
has been a steady increase—29,000 in 1948, and 30,000 in 1951. Indications are 
that the Russians plan to produce 40,000 or more engineers annually by 1955. 

In comparison, 31,000 engineering degrees were granted in the United States 
in 1948, 52,000 in 1950, and 42,000 in 1951. There was a sharp drop to a low of 
17,000 in 1952. It is estimated that about 19,000 engineers will graduate in 1954, 
and about 23,000 in 1955. We expect that a peak will be reached about 1957 with 
approximately 34,000 engineering graduates, and after that the number will again 
begin to decline. Thus the indications are that we are already unable to match 
Russia in our output of engineers. 

Question. How much do we know about Russian science? 

Answer. Not as much as we should like to. The best sources of information 
are the same as for any country—scientific and technical journals and books. 
However, since about 1947 the Russians have discontinued the practice of pub- 
lishing English abstracts of scientific and technical information. All technical 
information is now published in Russian, and unfortunately few American scien- 
tists capable of evaluating Russian scientific achievements can read Russian. In 
addition, all Russian scientific and technical literature cannot be freely pur- 
chased. The Library of Congress recently estimated that it receives about 20 per- 
cent of the books published in science; 18 percent of those in medicine ; 10 percent 
of those in technology, and 9 percent of those in agriculture. Apparently, this 
lack is not in all cases due to Russian export restrictions. Published editions are 
frequently small and the information is needed within Russia. 

A further complication is reported to have occurred in the examination of mail- 
able material under the Foreign Agents Registration Act. This reportedly has 
resulted in a long delay on the receipt by American scientists of Russian scien- 
tific and technical material. For example, some months ago the head of a trans- 
lating firm, which specializes in translations of scientific papers, informed us 
that for many months he had not been receiving some of the Russian scientific 
journals to which he subscribed and he eventually discovered that they were held 
up as a result of this procedure. We have had similar reports from research 
institutions. 

Question. How much do we know about the quality of the Communist man of 
science? 

Answer. Opinions as to the competence of Russian scientists and engineers 
vary, but it seems generally agreed that their work in the physical sciences and 
mathematics is distinctly better than in the biological sciences, which have been 
more readily subject to the pressures and distortions of Marxist ideology. Per- 
haps Russian scientists and engineers can be most effectively judged by the 
results. We know, for example, that they have been able to construct nuclear 
weapons; that they have achieved vast engineering developments, such as the 
Gorki Dam and the Volga-Don Canal, and that their jet fighter planes are a major 
technical achievement. 

In May 1951, General Vandenberg testified before the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees that the Russian MIG—15 had a jet engine 
superior to any we had at that time. Evidence from other fields—for example, 
advanced electronic computers—suggests that they are technically competent. 
The Caterpillar Tractor Co., after examining two tractors captured in Korea, 
reported that the Russians had successfully redesigned its product. Caterpillar 
noted that careful attention had been given where finish and close tolerance 
were needed ; that the metallurgy was good; and that the tractors were probably 
produced on an assembly line. Recently Dr. Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, has stated that on balance our technical position is less 
favorable than it was a year ago. 

Question. Are most of Russia’s scientists members of the Communist Party? 

Answer. As Nicholas DeWitt, of the Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has pointed out, it is surprising that, after 30 years of Soviet rule, only 
35 percent of teachers in higher educational establishments are members of the 
Communist Party. In the fields of engineering and the physical-mathematical 
sciences less than 20 percent of the professors were party members. 
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Question. What progress is Russia making in basic research? And does she 
make practical use of her discoveries? 

Answer. Russia realized that she was lagging far behind the technology of the 
West and has made a determined effort to catch up. 

I have already remarked that we have evidence of Russia’s skill at scientific 
applications in some of their defense equipment, such as jet engines. However, 
as science and industry well know in this country, applied research and develop- 
ment are eventually handicapped and come to a standstill unless they can 
continue to draw upon the resources and results of basic research. Furthermore, 
sound advance in science requires training in basic science so that cessation of 
basic research reduces the output of competent scientists. 

Historically, the Russians have produced outstanding scientists in many fields 
and the present generation includes some very capable men. Certain of their 
basie research, notably in the fields of psychology, solid state physics, some aspects 
of electronics, low-temperature physics, nuclear physics and aerodynamics has 
been of excellent quality. 

The Soviet papers report that in 1952 the Soviet Union had 2,900 research 
establishments, as compared with 1,560 in 1940. The number of research 
scientists had also doubled and was estimated at 68,000 in 1952, of which about 
45,000 were believed to be working in basic research fields. 

Question. How does Russia recruit her scientific manpower? 

Answer. Over the past 2 or 3 decades the Russians have stressed the building 
up of their general educational system. This has broadened the base from which 
they can draw talented youth for advanced training in science and engineering. 
The most promising youngsters receive state support for continuing their 
education. 

The Russians have taken great pains to increase the prestige of scientists and 
engineers by providing generous living allowances, good housing, and other 
material advantages. The scientific achievements of Russian scientists are 
widely reported in the press and special prizes and awards are frequently given. 
This provides the necessary motivation fer youngsters, to continue advanced 
training. 

The recruitment of scientists is undoubtedly facilitated by the arbitrary author- 
ity of a dictatorship to order scientists, technicians, and engineers to work in 
places Where they are needed. This may account in part for her ability to com- 
plete vast engineering projects in a relatively short time. 

Question. To what extend does the Soviet state control the curricula of its 
scientific schools? 

Answer. Education in the U. S. S. R. is under the dual control of the central 
committee of the Communist Party and the Council of Ministers. 

According to available information, the liberal arts education which is a 
fundamental part of our educational system is practically nonexistent in Russia. 
After a student enters the higher educational system and selects the field in which 
he intends to specialize, his educational program is almost completely prescribed. 
After graduation he is obligated to work in that field for a specified number of 
years. 

Question. Does such control produce resentment? 

Answer. It would be difficult to say. It must be remembered that the present 
generation of Russian students does not know any different system, probably sees 
nothing unusual in the situation. Various observers have indicated that the 
morale and enthusiasm of students are high. Their living conditions in school 
appear to be good. Research facilities are reported to be adequate and their 
laboratories and libraries are excellent. 

Question. How many scientific academies do the Russians maintain? 

Answer. The principal science organization of Russia is the Academy of 
Sciences of the U. 8. S. R., founded in 1725 by Catherine the Great. It comprises 
the following departments: (1) Physics and mathematics, (2) chemistry, (3) 
geology and geography, (4) biology, (5) technology, (6) history and philosophy, 
(7) economics and law, (8) literature and philology. The academy maintains 
field bases and stations, as well as branches, distributed geographically through- 
out the U. S. 8. R. In addition, the Union Republics maintain 12 academies of 
science. Other academies related to science and technology are the Academy of 
the Medical Sciences of the U. S. S. R., the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, the Tamiryozev Academy of Agriculture, and the Academy of 
the Sovial Sciences of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. The 
Academy of Sciences is not only a coordinating body for scientific activities, but 
It also operates the major scientific facilities and is therefore the largest single 
support for graduate training. 
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Question. How many scientists are there in the Red satellite nations? 

Answer. We do not know the numbers and very little about the quality. 

According to a signed story from Hong Kong, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on November 30, 1952, all but about 3 percent of that year’s 
university enrollment in Red China were taking such courses as engineering, agri- 
eulture, architecture, or chemistry. 

The heaviest enrollment was in the engineering colleges. According to the 
story, about 35.4 percent of the nation’s 200,000 university students were studying 
engineering, and the percentages were expected to increase. 

Question. To what extent are the Russians depending upon captured German 
scientists and other outsiders? 

Answer. The evidence suggests that Nazi scientists, initially at least, played 
a substantial part in Russia’s postwar military technology. 

Apparently, like native scientists, they are accorded special privileges in terms 
of income, living quarters, and so on. At first they may have been severely 
restricted in their movements and in their choice of occupations, but evidence 
suggests that they have been integrated into the scientific community and that 
such restrictions may have been eased. 

I believe, however, that it is dangerous for us to assume that progress of Soviet 
science has come about solely through the presence of German scientists or from 
secrets stolen from the West. 

Question. Has Russia imposed strict security measures on its scientific program 
and on the lives of its scientists? 

Answer. The investigations of Soviet scientists are governed by the State 
Secrets Law, passed in June 1947, which provides severe penalties for divulging 
information regarded in other countries as normal data for publication and free 
dissemination. A supplementary decree of December 1947, forbade any institu- 
tion, other than the Ministry of Foreign Trade and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, to have any relations with representatives of foreign states. 

Question. Do you think the United States is turning out an adequate number 
of scientific people to meet defense requirements and industry’s needs? 

Answer. The National Science Foundation has under way a systematic in- 
ventory, by fields, of the number of scientific and technical personnel in the 
United States. We are doing this with the cooperation of the scientific and 
technical societies. After the inventory has been completed we shall know far 
more accurately what and where the shortages are. As the population increases, 
the percentage of scientific and technical people in the labor force should also 
increase in order to keep pace with the demands of the industrial system. 

Dr. C. J. Lapp, of the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Council, 
notes that our population is doubling every 50 years, the need for skilled workers 
is doubling every 20 years, and the need for highly trained scientists and engi- 
neers is doubling every 10 years. At present, however, the shortages apparent 
in some fields are largely owing to defense requirements. 

Question. What is the National Science Foundation doing to keep America 
out in front in this brainpower race? 

Answer. The National Science Foundation operates in a number of ways to 
strengthen science in the United States and hence to increase the overall potential 
of America’s scientific manpower. First, it is working to develop and to en- 
courage a national policy to promote basic research and education in the sciences. 
Such a policy would recognize the importance of science and scientific manpower 
as a national resource and would guide administration officials in decisions 
affecting such matters as the extent and kind of support needed for research 
and development in the United States, the best use of scientific manpower among 
the Armed Forces, industry, academic institutions, and the fairest and most 
effective operation of the Selective Service System in terms of scientific and 
technical manpower. The Foundation’s fellowship system is the most direct 
measure by which it augments the nation’s scientific manpower resources. By 
the award of fellowships for predoctoral graduate study and for postdoctoral 
study also, the Foundation offers to an average of 600 selected students a year 
the opportunity to undertake, at institutions of their choosing, the advanced 
training necessary for a career in research. The fellowship program, now in its 
third year, has made it possible for a considerable number of highly talented 
students to pursue graduate study free from financial worry. 

A most important program of the Foundation is one that provides grants-in-aid 
to universities and other research institutions for the support of basic scientific 
research. These grants go to the institution for a specific scientific problem in 
the hands of one or a group of research investigators. Since graduate students 
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commonly help in this work and are paid for their services, this program does 
much to augment our output of trained scientific manpower. 

The Foundation’s Office of Scientific Information is constantly looking for new 
and better ways to disseminate scientific information. Of course, it is important 
for scientists to maintain active contact with what other countries are doing. 
The Foundation has therefore provided travel funds, which will enable a number 
of American scientists to attend significant meetings abroad. 

And finally, we have established an office whose special responsibility it is to 
collect and analyze data with respect to the scientific research and development 
activities being carried on in the United States by industry, the universities and 
other nonprofit institutions, and finally, by the Government itself. This fact- 
gathering project is a major effort and will take several years to complete. 

Question. Is there a free flow of scientific knowledge now between the United 
States and its allies? ? 

Answer. Scientific journals are exchanged and there is considerable commu- 
nication among individual scientists, including mutual visits and joint planning 
by their societies. The Fulbright program has greatly increased the opportuni- 
ties for personal stays abroad, with significant improvement in communication 
and understanding. To this has been added the efforts of private institutions to 
establish exchange visits and provide for training of a limited number of foreign 
students in this country. 

Question. What are the most serious defects in our present system of scientific 
education? 

Answer. Many of the defects in our system of scientific education are charac- 
teristic of the educational system as a whole; that is, inadequate and over- 
crowded facilities; insufficient numbers of teachers; inadequately trained teach- 
ers; and soon. The problems are particularly acute in science, however, because 
teachers with scientific training can find much higher paying positions outside 
teaching. This means that the number of well-qualified science teachers is 
inadequate. 

If the faults in our educational system as a whole could be corrected, scientific 
education would benefit commensurately. 

Question. What effect does the failure of children with science aptitudes to 
pursue science in college have on our overall reserve of brainpower? 

Answer. It is of importance to the national interest that we increase the 
number of qualified scientists to meet our extremely pressing problems. Unless 
we can solve this without delay, our progress in industrial know-how in matters 
related to defense and public health will be in jeopardy. 

Nearly half of all the students who are graduated from high school with 
intellectual capacity equal to or greater than that of the average college 
graduate fail to enter college at all. We should make every effort to increase 
the number of intelligent boys and girls who go to college. If the number could 
be raised significantly in all fields, I believe that science and technology would 
receive their fair share. 

As for the economic problem of financing a professional education, many educa- 
tional authorities believe that an even greater problem is to identify and 

motivate the gifted boys and girls who are missing opportunities to develop 
their special talents. 

Question. Is American industry getting the cream of the Nation’s scientific 
manpower crop? 

Answer. In the absence of precise statistical data, it has frequently been as- 
sumed that industry enjoyed the advantage in recruiting young scientists 
from the annual crop of graduates. Industry pays better salaries than the 
universities, and the more favorable economic outlook of industrial jobs has 
tended to divert promising students from graudate studies or from teaching 
and academic research. 

However, a recent survey of young scientists suggests that many of the most 
promising young research scientists prefer to work in an academic atmosphere 
so that they may be free to pursue problems of their own choosing. 

Although there have apparently been serious shortages of both scientists 
and engineers in many fields, there is little indication that the Nation’s defense 
needs have suffered greatly through a lack of scientific personnel up to this point. 
I do not know, for example, of an important defense-connected research or devel- 
opment project which could not be carried out because scientific personnel could 
not be found. On the othed hand, there is indication that more industrial 
research and development would have been carried out during the past 3 or 4 
years if demands for defense work had not been so heavy. This does not mean 
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that either in a protracted period of partial mobilization, or in actual time of 
war, there would not occur serious shortages in many fields. 

The National Science Foundation is an agency of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, reporting directly to the President. It was created by 
Congress in 1950 to fill the recognized need for a focal point within Government 


for the development of national science policy and the support and encourage- 
ment of basic research in science. 


Another responsibility of the Foundation is the granting of fellowships in the 
sciences and developing other means of increasing the Nation’s supply of com- 
petent scientists. 


The Foundation is headed by a 24-member National Science Board, named by 
the President from persons eminent in the fields of science, medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, education, and public affairs. Dr. Waterman is the Foundation’s 
Director and principal executive officer. He is a former professor at Yale Uni- 
versity and one-time head of the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Waterman. The point is that since 1950 there has been a de- 
cline in the number of college graduations overall, and this is pri- 
marily due to the low birthrate and other factors. We apparently 
have reached the low point now in college graduations since from now 
on the increased birthrate during the war years will be felt, as Dr. 
Humphrey pointed out! Presumably this will also increase our sup- 
ply of scientists and engineers, but our present evidence is that the 
enrollments in high schools in science and mathematics is below the 
increase that would be expected and is occurring in other subjects. 
This is rather alarming. 

A part of our job in the National Science Foundation, as I think 
you know—it is stated in our act—is to develop a national policy with 
respect to scientific research, and with this in mind we are making 
current studies in industry and universities and in the Government 
itself to find out just what the status of all these questions is. Many 
of the questions that have been discussed today, we hope we will have 
abundant background for as these studies are completed. 

They are now well underway, and as they are completed in the 

‘ase of the universities we will expect them to be considered by the 
Committee on Government-University Relationships, whose chairman 
is Dr. Chester Bernard, and which has about 14 very distinguished 
members from the fields of science and education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, is there any evidence or any talk among the 
students of the problem that because of the poor teaching in mathe- 
matics and physics in the lower grades the colleges are not getting 
properly equipped students ? 

Mr. Warerman. That is a very strong factor and a very serious 
one to deal with. The questions that one would ask are like these: 
That although we have done a remarkable job in this country in the 
numbers of young boys and girls that come through high school— 
practically all who seem to be qualified for this are going through 
high school, why is it that more than half of our high school gr: vdu- 
ates who are regarded as fully qualified for college work fail to go on 
to college? Right there is where we are losing the higher education of 
some of our most gifted boys and girls. That is one of the questions. 

The answer is not entirely economic. It is motivation, family back- 
ground, their failure to realize that they might receive adequate sup- 
port if they need it, and these are questions that must be solved some- 
how. As to what we are doing in the foundation, to come to that 
aspect of your questions, Mr. Chairman, among the things we are 

doing are the following: 
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These grants-in-aid of scientific research which I spoke of, leave the 
investigator quite free to do his research and to employ graduate stu- 
dents. Then there are graduate fellowships in science, of which this 
year we awarded 657 in the graduate schools at the predoctoral level 
and about 80 postdoctoral. Then there is the comprehensive survey I 
spoke about which is designed to find out what the facts are and then 
what steps should be taken. Then there is the committee which will 
endeavor to find out what problems are really serious, policy prob- 
lems, and what the Federal Government’s position should be with 
respect to these problems so that the need of the country can be met, at 
the same time leaving the institution of education in a strong position. 

Dr. Humphrey mentioned our register of scientific personnel. I will 
not go into that. We expect within the next month to send to the 
printers the first edition of a fact book of scientific personel resources 
which will be a compilation of much of the information which is re- 
quired to solve these problems. 

There is the problem of motivation. There is the problem of im- 
provement of science teaching which, as you say, is one of the most 
important factors in the whole situation. The fact is that with the 
shortage of scientists and engineers now current, industry and Gov- 
ernment and universities are trying to find men with a knowledge of 
science and they necessarily then look to the secondary schools and 
pick from those. At least they offer them inviting opportunities. 
Those who know science are offered better jobs. The result is that this 
makes the situation even worse, to the extent that these jobs are taken 
up, and men with family responsibilities are quite likely to listen to 
that sort of thing. 

At the same time, in mentioning this I would like to pay tribute to 
the many scientists who are dedicating their lives to teaching and are 
having really distinguished careers. ‘This is true in the colleges and 
in the | secondary schools. These are dedicated people who are really 
good teachers and are doing a very loyal and extremely benefici: al 

service, but the problem is a mass problem of how we can get enough 
to bolster this teaching situation. 

There are many facets to this problem. We are looking at it from 
the standpoint of studying the problem, deciding what steps may be 

taken, and making recommendations as to polie y. Our job is a 
specialized one of des ling with the training of scientists and providing 
the country with the support of research. These two go together. In 
doing this we are in close cooperation with the Office of “Education 
in the general problem, and they are leaving the special scientific ones 
to us. 

I might sum up with respect to the shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers by a quotation from a recent authoritative book by Dr. Dael 
Wolfle entitled “America’s Resources of Specialized Talent.” This is 
a work of a number of years. I am quoting: 

While shortages plague the Nation's employers, the United States is wasting 
much of its intellectual talent. College graduating classes could be twice as 
large as they currently are, and with no loss in quality. Every study which has 
been made of why and when and how many students drop out of school has 
shown that the potential supply of well-qualified college graduates gets drained 
off, in large or small amounts, all the way through the entire educational system. 


Practically all the potentially well qualified enter high school, and most of them 
graduate, but after high-school graduation the loss is large. Fewer than half 
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of the best 25 percent of all high-school graduates now graduate from college. 
Only 6 out of 10 of the potentially most promising 5 percent of high-school 
graduates earn college degrees. 

Of course, I do not want to say for a minute that those who do not 
go to college will not make able citizens. Of course they will, but our 
problem, it seems to me, is to develop aptitudes where they exist in a 
democratic way, by finding out who have the aptitudes, seeing to it 
that they understand there is a great need for these aptitudes being 
developed and that there are opportunities for them if they choose to 
do so. 

This is the way we should do it, in my opinion, but the importance 
of doing it is very urgent indeed. We also need able citizens with a 
scientific background. There is an increasing demand, especially in 
industry and Government, for positions where scientific and engineer- 
ing background is enormously helpful, but where individual respon- 
sibilities may lie in other directions, such as administration, personnel, 

sales, and so forth. Above all, we should see to it that those with 
talent for teaching have every opportunity to develop this and that 
the incentives to enter the teaching profession are somehow increased. 

It is obvious that we cannot expect to train numbers of promising 
young men and women in science unless we have an adequate number 
of competent teachers to provide for their education, and we cannot 
expect to provide adequately for the Nation’s needs in science and 
technology unless we have the trained men and women to do the job. 
The National Science Foundation considers this one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the country and it is bending every effort to 
assist in the solution. 


Mr. Gwinn. Any questions? 

Mr. Exxtorr. No questions, except I am very impressed with Dr. 
Waterman’s statement. 

Mr. Gwinn. This has been a liberal education for some of us. I 
appreciate your coming and giving us the benefit of your statement, 
which will be part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DrREcTOR, NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


1. The National Science Foundation has a statutory responsibility to develop 
and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of basic research 
and education in the sciences. The Foundation is also authorized to award 
scholarships and graduate fellowships for scientific study or ‘scientific work. 
Moreover, in making its grants in support of research in the sciences it not only 
has the statutory obligation but also is very keenly aware of the need of always 
keeping in mind the strengthening of education. 

2. The necessity of maintaining a continuous flow of an adequate number of 
well-trained scientists and engineers results from our country’s increasing de- 
pendency on technology and technological defense needs, especially in view of 
Russia’s all-out effort to increase their supply of scientists and engineers. I 
should like to offer in extension of my remarks on this subject a reprint of an 
interview with me appearing in Nation’s Business for September 1954 entitled 
“Russian Science Threatens the West.” I would like to review briefly present 
information available on the trends and supply of scientists and engineers in our 
country. 

Since 1950 there has been a decline in the number of college graduations. This 
is due primarily to the low birth rate 22 years ago at the depth of the great 
depression. Fortunately, we are apparently at the expected low point in college 
graduations, since from now on the increased birth rate after the depression will 
be reflected in the number of our college graduations. From now on, if present 
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trends continue, the number of graduations will increase and in the 1960’s when 
the children born in the forties graduate from college, there is expected to be a 
doubling in the output of college graduations. During this period our needs for 
scientists and engineers, if present trends continue, will also increase. With 
this increase in our population the task before us in maintaining the quality of 
training of this great increase in enrollments is one of the most serious problems 
facing us in maintaining economic and defensive strength. 

8. While estimating supply or demand for manpower in the scientific specialties 
is always difficult, there is one kind of shortage that is always with us, namely, 
a shortage of top-flight creative scientists in all fields. I mention this shortage 
because there is evidence that too large a percentage of our most highly qualified 
youth drops out of the educational system entirely between high school and 
college. While the number of creative scientists should increase as college en- 
rollment increases, and while it is possible to increase the supply of such scientists 
by encouraging those who presently go to college to continue through graduate 
school and into careers in research, we must not overlook the important group of 
potentially creative scientists who do not at present even enter college. 

Why, for example, do more than half of our high-school graduates deemed fully 
qualified for college work fail to go on to college? We already know that only 
part of the problem is economic. One of the problems is that of motivation. 
What other factors are involved and what can be done to correct them? 

There is now a critical shortage of teachers of mathematics and science in the 
high schools. As the growing population of school children reaches the high 
schools the teaching situation will become more acute. Clearly, greater interest 
in science and mathematics could be stimulated by improved teaching. What 
steps can we take to correct the situation? 

These are the types of questions to which the Foundation is seeking the 
answers. Briefly this is what the National Science Foundation is doing now and 
intends to do in the near future. 

(a) Grants in support of scientific research—The Foundation is this year 
awarding something over $8 million in grants to support scientific research. By 
affording young scientists the opportunity to actually work on research, these 
grants are an important element in the advanced training of potentially creative 
scientists. In administering this program the Foundation constantly keeps in 
mind its educational aspects. 

(b) Graduate fellowships in science—aAs a practical matter, the supply of 
fully trained creative scientists will never be too large. The Foundation has, 
from its inception, therefore, administered a fellowship program to assist those 
studying for their graduate degrees in science. This year we have awarded 657 
predoctoral fellowships and 80 postdoctorals. This is a direct approach to our 
present shortages as it is aimed at increasing our supply of scientists in the 
relatively immediate future. 

(c) Comprehensive survey.—tin order to fulfill the Foundation’s responsibility 
in developing a national science policy, we have undertaken a comprehensive 
series of studies of the scientific activities of Government agencies, industry, 
and nonprofit organizations, including the universities and colleges. These 
studies are designed to provide the basic factual information needed to make 
sound policy decisions on the support of scientific research and the supply 
of and demand for scientific manpower. For instance these studies have 
already resulted in a report on Federal funds for scientific research going 
to the universities, colleges, and other nonprofit institutions and two reports 
on the entire Federal research budget. It is expected that additional reports 
of the results of these surveys will be published during the coming year, includ- 
ing full reports on research in industry, nonprofit institutions and in the Gov- 
ernment. 

(ad) Government-university relationships.—In the surveys the Foundation is 
giving particular attention to the problems of universities and colleges because 
scientists at these institutions conduct the major portion of our basic research 
and because these institutions are the principal source of our future scientists. 
In this area the relationships between the Federal Government and the universi- 
ties are ever becoming more important especially in view of the large fraction of 
universinty research now financed by funds from Federal agencies. Recogniz- 
ing this, the National Science Board has established a committee whose chairman 
is the Chairman of the Board, Chester I. Barnard, and whose membership in- 
cludes persons of wide experience and high distinction in science and higher 
education. This Committee is examining the effects of Federal policies in 
support of research upon the educational institutions and we hope it will recom- 
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mend such policies and procedures as will best promote national research ob- 
jectives and safeguard the strength and independence of the Nation’s institu- 
tions of higher learning. This activity is also in accord with the provisions of 
Executive Order 10521 of March 17, 1954, concerning Government scientific re- 
search which clarifies the role of the Foundation and other Federal agencies 
engaged in scientific activities. 

(e) Register of scientific and technical personnel.—Through the major scien- 
tific societies the Foundation is obtaining registration information on some 
200,000 scientists in the United States and a large sample of engineers. De- 
velopment of information on the supply and characteristics of specialized man- 
power is one of the most important elements of the current comprehensive sur- 
vey of science that covers industry, government, the educational institutions, 
and the private laboratories. 

(f) Estimates of future trends.—During the next 30 days the Foundation will 
send to the printers the first edition of a Fact Book on Scientific Personnel Re- 
sources. This book of more than 200 pages is a compendium of all available 
information on the past and present supply of scientists and engineers with best 
estimates of the supply during the immediate years ahead. It will provide 
basic information on the number of students who are now in school and are ex- 
pected to enter over the next decade. It will provide basic information on 
the number of teachers, the present shortages in teaching staffs, and the 
growing seriousness of the problem. While we can estimate the future supply 
of trained scientists with some accuracy, there are almost no reliable estimates 
of demand. This is one of the great gaps in present information. At this 
moment at the request and with the support of the Foundation, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research is attempting to work out more accurate methods 
for making such estimates. 

(7) Problems of motivation.—At the request and with the support of the 
Foundation, the College Entrance Examination Board is investigating the career 
motivations and lack of motivations of graduating high-school students. We are 
engaged here upon & most important conservation program—conservation and 
husbanding of our most precious resource, the limited number of young people 
with high ability. The College Board study will tell us to what extent eco- 
nomic assistance, such as a national science scholarship program, might help. 
Other factors are at work, however, and before we can work out solutions to 
them, we must isolate them and know what they are. 

(h) Improvement of science teaching—Within recent years the quality of 
teaching of science in the high schools and in the undergraduate courses in many 
colleges and universities has deteriorated. In making this statement I should 
also pay tribute to the many scientists who are dedicating their lives to the 
teaching profession and are serving with real distinction. This deterioration is 
in part caused by the loss of teachers to higher paying occupations and in part 
by the use of teachers having “inadequate training. The major responsibility for 
rectifying the situation must remain in the hands of local and State groups. But, 
as mentioned by President Humphrey in his testimony, the Foundation has 
launched a summer institute program to assist high school science teachers in 
keeping abreast of current developments in their fields. These institutes have 
been highly successful in stimulating and improving present teaching of science 
in the high schools. While the Foundation hopes to enlarge this program, it 
cannot be a complete answer. Perhaps it will become desirable to explore the 
possibilities of a Federal grant-in-aid program to the States for science and 
mathematics teachers in the high school somewhat similar to existing Federal 
aid for certain agricultural and vocational training in the secondary schools. 

As you can see, this problem of education in the sciences and adequacy of 
scientific manpower has many facets. We intend to search for the central keys 
and develop adequate programs to deal with the problem, but while doing so, we 
shall continne and enlarge those measures which, while not a solution, can help 
ameliorate the situation. In earrying out our programs we are fully in touch 
with the Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and feel that good coordination exists between their more general programs 
and our specialized ones. 

As a long-range problem, the urgency of securing a maximum output of 
eapable scientists and engineers in this country can hardly be overestimated. 
In summing up this situation I can hardly do better than to quote from a recent 
authoritative book on this subject by Dr. Dael Wolfie entitled “America’s Re- 
sources of Specialized Talent” as follows: 

While shortages plague the Nation’s employers, the United States is wasting 
much of its intellectual talent. College graduating classes could be twice as 
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large as they currently are, and with no loss in quality. Every study which 
has been made of why and when and how many students drop out of school has 
shown that the potential supply of well-qualified college graduates gets drained 
off, in large or small amounts, all the way through the entire educational sys- 
tem. Practically all the potentially well qualified enter high school, and most 
of them graduate, but after high-school graduation the loss is large. Fewer 
than half of the best 25 percent of all high-school graduates now graduate 
from college. Only 6 out of 10 of the potentially most promising 5 percent of 
high-school graduates earn college degrees. 

It is clearly important for the sake of the country’s economic strength and 
security that opportunities are made available to all those with scientific apti- 
tude to develop this according to their capabilities. This of course should be 
done in the American fashion not by compulsion or regimentation but by pro- 
viding the individuals concerned with information concerning the importance of 
developing their capabilities to the highest degree, whatever these may be. 
In stressing this point I do not wish to imply that those with high aptitude for 
advanced education will not prove to be able and valuable citizens even if they 
do not go to college. On the other hand, the development of special talents 
in accordance with democratic methods is apt, in the long run, to prove more 
advantageous to the individual as well as to society. 

It is also true that we need not only highly competent scientific research 
specialists, we also need able citizens with a background in science. These 
are and will continue to be in demand, especially in industry and Government, 
for positions where a scientific and engineering background is enormously help- 
ful but where individual responsibilities lie in other directions such as admin- 
istration, personnel, sales, etc., and, above all, we should do our utmost to see 
that those with talent for teaching have every opportunity to develop this, 
and that the incentives to enter the teaching profession be increased. It is 
obvious that we cannot expect to train numbers of promising young men and 
women in science unless we have an adequate number of competent teachers 
to provide for their education. And we cannot expect to provide adequately 
for the Nation’s needs in science and technology unless we have the trained 
men and women to do the job. The National Science Foundation considers 
this one of the most important problems facing the country, and it is bending 
every effort to assist in its solution. 


Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much for coming. We are sorry to 
have kept you so late. 

I have invited the president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, J. R. Killian, Jr., to submit a letter for inclusion in the printed 
record. 

(The letter referred to was subsequently received. It appears be- 
ginning on p. 529.) 

The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Thurs- 
day, November 18, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Feprerau Activities IN EpvucaTIon, 
ComMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10: 20 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429 
of the House Office Building, Hon. Raiph W. Gwinn (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gwinn, Kearns, Elliott, and Landrum. 

Present also: John O. Graham, staff director of the Committee on 
Education and Labor; Arad Riggs, counsel to the Subcommittee on 
Educational Activities; and Frederick D. Rosetiberg, assistant counsel 
to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will be in order. 

Dr. Grace, will you take the stand, please. 

We have as a witness this morning Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota; a doctor of philosophy of Western 
Reserve ; former commissioner of education of the State of Connecticut 
and presently director of the division of advanced studies, School of 
Education, at New York University; from 1948 to 1950 Director of 
Education and Cultural Relations in Germany. 

Dr. Grace, would you like to say anything else by way of introduc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Grace. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. We would be glad to have your statement presented in 
any way you care to present it, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALONZO G. GRACE, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION 
OF ADVANCED STUDIES, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Grace. I have prepared a memorandum, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, for you. I shall quote-from that, I think. 
I would like to preface this by saying that during the war the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was convinced that a study of the Armed 
Services educational program was needed ; specifically the implications 
for civilian education. 


After consultation with the Secretaries of War and Navy, such a 
study was authorized by the council and funds were secured from the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations to make this particular study. 
The result of our research, I think you may have the volumes, Mr. 
Riggs. 

Mr. Riaes. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Grace. It has been summarized in one volume, but there are 
several volumes and monographs on several phases of the Armed Serv- 
ices program. 

Mr. Gwinn. La you conduct that survey ? 

Mr. Grace. I directed that survey, yes, sir. I think that I would 
like to present what I have here today in four different areas: (1) The 
magnitude of the training program; (2) Some of the advantages en- 
joyed by the Armed Forces; (3) Implications for civilian education ; 
and (4) Some of the weaknesses of the armed services program. 

I hasten to point out there, Mr. Chairman, that at no time in our 
survey were we evaluating the armed services program. It was not 
our intention at all to discover weaknesses, and I have included these 
only - a matter of something after this study was completed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you mind describing a ‘little, Doctor, the number 
of people involved in the research, the time it took ‘and the amount you 
spent, x that is public information ? 

Mr. Grace. We had a staff of approximately 12 people. There were 
some part-time people. As I recall it, the amount spent was less than 
$50,000. It was approximately a year and a half, I believe, that we 
devoted to this study. That meant visitation of installations through- 
out the country, and I studied the installations in Morocco, Italy, 
France, and England. This is late 1945 and early 1946. 

I would like to say that perhaps this will be old history to you in 
the committee, but in order to indicate the magnitude of this program, 
L would like to refer to examples of training programs in 1939 and 
1940 and what it was necessary to develop in order to fight a war. 

You will recall reading the newspapers back in 1940. You read 
about the use of disguised trucks as tanks, gas pipes as guns, and uses 
of dozens of other substitutes for real weapons. At this time we had 
28 divisions in our country. Atthetime Hitler had 300 divisions; the 
Italians had 70; and the Japanese had approximately 120. I will give 
only 2 illustrations of the magnitude of this program. 

In 1940, the total active personnel i in the United States Navy was 
about 200,000. By 1945 that personnel totaled over 4 million. As 
many as 87 percent of the crews which manned our great new battle- 
ships had never been to sea. I think the complexity of the training 
program is indicated by the fact that proficiency in more than 450 
enlisted specialties were required to man ships and stations. 

Just one more illustration, Mr. Chairman. In 1939 we had a medi- 
ocre Air Force; in fact, we had trained only approximately 982 pilots 
in 1 basic flying school. Only 18 were bombardiers and 44 navigators. 
In 1944 we had over 1,780, 000 boys in various branches of flight | train- 
ing, including 39,000 in training for bombardiers, 41,000 as navigators, 
and 1,200,000 as ground crew technicians. That is against 1,600 
cround crew technicians back in 1939. 
~ Now that means for 28 divisions in 1940 we trained a military force 
of 12 million. I point that out merely to indicate the magnitude of 
this program and the importance of this training program in the de- 
velopment of the armed services. 

I would like now to point out certain advantages—and this is by 
no means in criticism, but merely to indicate that in deriving these 
implications for civilian education we have to take into consideration 
certain advantages enjoyed by the armed services. These we do not 
have in civilian education. I think one is the availability of expert 
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personnel and the policy relating to the selection and assignment of 
personnel. That is, educators in large numbers entered the Armed 
Forces and were assigned to important ‘leade rship positions, and others 
served in a civilian capacity. 

I think No. 2 was unprecedented financial assistance. Financial 
assistance was furnished in amounts that we do not have in civilian 
education. 

Third was the most impelling motivating factor for learning, and 
that is survival or death. We do not have such a motivating factor in 
classrooms in this country 

Fourth was the complete control of the individual’s time and pro- 
gram. That is, a 24-hour control over the individual. 

Fifth was the flexibility of curriculum. Once a thing did not work 
it was discarded and a new method or a new procedure was adopted. 

T list sixth, as I think I so in the book, our system of universal 
education in this country. I do not have the figures from World 
War I, but the figures in this war were as follows: That is, 31 per- 
cent of the Army and 30 percent of the Navy possessed between 1 and 
8 years of education. Approximately 53 percent possessed high 
school training, and 23 percent graduates of high schools. Ap- 
proximately 16 percent were college educated, and about 3 iY percent 
had 4 years or more of college. 

I point that out again in no way to detract from the Armed Forces 
educational program but merely indicate that there are certain ad- 

vantages when you have full-time control of an individual, that we do 
not have in civilian education. In spite of all this, there are many 
implications for civilian education; many coming out of the armed 
services program and other implications, I think, as a result simply 
of the times. I would like, if you do not mind, to list 7 or 8 of those 
implications, unless you have questions at this particular time. 

Mr. Kearns. I have a question right here. Were the accomplish- 
ments, of the way we were able to organize or mobilize during the 
early stages of World War II, the determining factor in the military 
or the Armed Forces deciding to stay in the educational field 
permanently ? 

Mr. Grace. I do not think the armed services can afford to get out 
of it. 

Mr. Kearns. I want to see if we can determine that factor. The 
accomplishments which were made, when they went in on this large 
scale education field, making certain eliminations from your curricu- 
lum and using what was considered desirable was the determining 
factor if it proved s satisfactory ? 

Mr. Grace. I am not sure that I understand your question. If I do, 
it was that you had to have trained men and they had to be t rained in 
the armed services. They were not trained when they came in. 

Mr. Kearns. That program became elaborated. 

Mr. Grace. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you suggesting—can we suggest that our secon- 
dary education program in the country is so deficient that the Armed 
Forces feel they are compelled to continue? I notice you say they 
cannot afford to get out. Is that one of the basic reasons ? 

Mr. Grace. I have some implications here that I would like to pre- 
sent and then come back to your question. I think that there has to be 
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a program, and I think that you have to distinguish sometimes be- 
tween training and education. We can come back to that again. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think Doctor, that the question arises right away, 
Are the compulsory countries able to do a better job of education by 
using army methods, taking jurisdiction during the educational period 
and using techniques of discipline and some elements of compulsion ? 
At what point would we break that off, or is there something to be 
said in favor of the compulsory State method of education ? 

Mr. Grace. As former commissioner of education of Connecticut, 
I am distinctly opposed to any State method of education or any 
controlled education. 

Mr. Gwinn. The implications of everything you have to say here 
have to do with the emergency of war. 

Mr. Grace. That is right. I have nothing to say from this period 
on. What I am reporting is what we discovered as a result of our 
research. I think that you will discover here, too, that some of the 
implications are not distinctly attributable to the armed services, as 
I think I can point out. There are implications that we derive from 
studies of selective service and the number of boys disqualified, and I 
would like to present some of that if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Kearns. The thing that I am not satisfied with, the armed 
services never did it before and then once they got in it, they stayed 
in it. Of course, we have been in a permanent stage of emergency 
ever since. But that was their entry into the educational field. 

Mr. Grace. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And you want to know why. You want to know 
why they are going to stay here, or want to stay there, is that right? 

Mr. Kearns. That isright. 

Mr. Lanprum. So dol. 

Mr. Grace. That is not a question I can answer. All I can answer 
is what we discovered over the period through 1946. 

Mr. Kearns. That is all right. What you point up is very 
important. 

Mr. Grace. I point out. in no particular order here, but I would 
point out No. 1. There is an tenn hinehion for the health and physical 
fitness program in the country. Now, the statistics of rejections for 
service in our Armed Forces by 5-year groups indicate that 25 per- 
cent of all youth aged 20 were rejected; 37 percent at age 25; 43 
percent at age 30; 52 percent at age 35; 54 percent at age 40; and 
66 percent at age 45. 

The cause for rejection not only was poor physical fitness, but such 
factors as physical, mental, and emotional defects. These could be 
traced in many cases to malnutrition and careless personal hygiene 
and known defects that could have been prevented. With the very 
complete health service and health program in the services, I think 
unquestionably there is an implication for us there. 

You will forgive me for saying that I think that our various 
health agencies at the local and State levels have to get on speaking 
terms with each other. The board of education and the board of 
health operate with very little coordination. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Grace, do you have the figures for the percentage 
rejections of all called for service in World War II in the World 
War IIT period? 
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Mr. Grace. The ones I have given you are just health and physical 
fitness. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I mean, do you have the total? 

Mr. Grace. The number? I don’t have the number in my hands 
now. I do not recall that it is in the book. I have given you only 
percents. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I read somewhere the other day that in the Korean 
war we had 19 percent rejections of all called for inability to pass 
the armed services qualification test, and I wondered what the cor- 
responding figure for World War II was. 

Mr. Grace. I cannot tell you for the total group. As I indicate, 
I have them by age groups, 25 percent at age 20 and 66 percent 
at age 45 were rejected. 

Mr. Kearns. At this point should it not be pointed out that I think 
42 out of the 48 States have health education as the No. 1 required 
subject in the curriculum? Now, how do the school administrators 
of the country face up to the fact that all of these people were re- 
jected when it is the No. 1 required subject in the curriculum in all 
of our schools? 

Mr. Grace. There is a lot of difference between having a statute 
requiring health education and having adequate medical examinations. 

Mr. Kearns. Is it not about the time for the correlation of some of 
these programs? 

Mr. Grace. Exactly. 

Mr. Gwinn. What you state there is very startling and rather 
alarming. Unless there is some comparative data—do you have any 
material to show how these figures compare with earlier periods, 
World War I, for example? 

Mr. Grace. No, I do not have that. 

Mr. Gwinn. The rejects may or may not have been worse? 

Mr. Grace. I do not know whether they are any worse. I know 
this: that with any organized community program, with medical 
officials and educators cooperating, a very large number of these young 
men could have been made eligible for service. As in my own county 
in Connecticut, when I was commissioner, we met with the medical 
association. Because of a variety of reasons we were never able to 
do anything. We estimated at least 50 percent could have been 
inducted into service and made ready for service with a very small 
remedial program. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you maintain that with an adequate physical 
fitness program on the local-school level we could increase the number 
of people who become fit for service and thereby decrease the need for 
the Armed Forces getting into the field of education or staying in the 
field of education ? 

Mr. Grace. At least we could make them eligible for service with a 
more effective program at the local level. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you saying that the prime reason or that the 
first reason for the Armed Forces being in the field of education and 
staying there is the physical fitness program ? 

Mr. Grace. By no means. I am merely indicating here that here 
you have a substantial number of young men rejected for service, cer- 
tainly a considerable percentage of whom might have been made 
available. 
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Mr. Kearns. It is more through the lack of their physical fitness 
than through the literacy. . 

Mr. Lanprum. I did not get that. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it is more through physical fitness than 
illiteracy. ; 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not want any implication to grow out of 
what you have just said—that as bad as the physical preparedness was, 
as those men came to the Army for examination—it does not follow 
that if the Federal Government had been in the picture that we would 
have been any better off, does it ? 

Mr. Grace. No, I certainly would not say so. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not say so? 

Mr. Grace. No. You see, my policy as commissioner in Connecti- 
cut was growth from the grassroots up rather than domination from 
the top down. 

Mr. Gwinn. We do a better job by growing from the grassroots 
up than having administration from the top down, in any event. 

Mr. Grace. Yes. 

I would like to point out, No. 2—and I would like to comment on 
this later in the discussion—that we also rejected for service the equiv- 
alent of 60 combat divisions because of illiteracy. More than a mil- 
lion men were involved, and it was not until we were faced with a 
service manpower shortage that the armed services or selective service 
began to induct the ones who were illiterate and training programs 
were set up in the armed services to reduce this illiteracy. About 13 
percent had to be rejected because they simply did not have the mental 
capacity to attain literacy. 

In from 4 to 20 weeks, 128,000 men were raised to a fourth grade 
reading ability and were made eligible for service. I think that the 
implication there, Mr. Chairman, for civilian education certainly is 
not necessarily more adult education. I think we have to realize that 
there was 24-hour control over these boys—complete control as a mat- 
ter of fact; whereas, it seems to me that in civilian education the 
implication is to put the elementary schools where the children are. 
It does point up a problem and, I think, an implication to education. 

The third implication, as you perhaps well know, is the use of what 
we call learning aids; that is, audiovisual aids. These ranged from 
a small inexpensive learning aid to the erection of an entire Japanese 
or German village as a means of training boys who are going into 
combat. That is, money at this time, in this particular crisis, was of 
noconcern. All I am trying to point out is that if you needed a visual 
aid, you got it. I am not saying anything here except that there is a 
tremendous implication of civilian education; that you don’t have to 
spend huge amounts of money on some of these visual aids. fs 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Grace, why, in your opinion, is it that civilian 
educational institutions have been so slow to adopt visual aids, graphic 
materials, and that sort of thing as a part of the instructional process ? 

Is it because the money is not a railable? Is that the PoHPaED reason ? 

Mr. Grace. I think primarily it is a matter of the budget, in many 


local districts. There has been a tremendous increase in the last 10 
years, I must say that. I think, also, that the personnel we have 
trained for teaching positions in the past have not been very well 
grounded in the use of visual aids. That is being remedied, and I 
think that you will find more of it. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I know I got the very definite experience and definite 
impression from my own experiences in World War II that the army 
was most efficient in the instructional process. I found myself learning 
things quickly that I never dreamed I could learn because the in- 
structional process, I thought, was so efficient. 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, Doctor, isn’t it a fact that a teacher 
has invested her money and time in learning to teach in a certain way 
or with certain materials? In order to teach by a new method, she 
has to go to school again and make another investment in order to 
learn how to teach a different way. That would tend to slow up the 
change; would it not? 

Mr. Grace. I don’t think so. I think that there are a sufficient 
number of administrators familiar with this whole visual-aid program 
that it is mainly a matter of convincing the whole Board of Education 
that this is a necessary part of the educational experience. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the teachers would make their own adjustments? 

Mr. Grace. There is not any question about it in my mind in most 
cases. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would agree with you on that being the first prob- 
lem here, and I would agree with you about your answer to the chair- 
man’s question on the teacher-training ; but the next problem in visual 
education, at the public-school level, is to prevent the teacher, once it 
is available to her, from relying on it and leaving all of the other 
processes out entirely. It is just using visual aids. It is a lazy 
teacher help. 

Mr. Grace. It might become a recreational instrument. That can 
be true unless there is supervision of that kind of a program. 

I point out a fourth area in which we think there is an implication, 
In fact there is a trend in the country now in this area, and that is in 
the mastery of a second language. Now I must confess that in the 
armed-services program you lived and slept and ate Japanese or 
German, or whatever the language might be, 24 hours a day. It was 
an intensive course. But at least we had to train people who could use 
languages and knew the history and culture of the country into which 
they were being sent. 

We are just now beginning to spread language teaching to the 
elementary school. In the last 2 years there has been almost 100 
percent increase in the number of schools in this country that are 
teaching a second language. I do not think I need to go into that 
except to say in view of our position in world affairs, it becomes es- 
sential that we have more people qualified in at least one other Jan- 
guage. From my point of view, I thoroughly believe in beginning 
at the elementary school level and continuing through high school. 

Now, there are a good many questions you could raise on this 
matter. I should say that one of the most serious handicaps I had as 
Director of Education and Cultural Relations in Germany was the 
fact that we were sent personnel too frequently who had only one 
objective. That was the transplanting of an American educational 
system, with no knowledge at all of the German history and culture 
or the position of Germany in the European scene. 

With those serious handicaps, I think that we may send people 
abroad who can do just the wrong thing. I think frankly that we 
have sent too many. We do not improve our foreign relations this 
way. This is both in education as well as in other areas. 
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Mr. Kearns. It is no longer necessary to take I Latin and IT Latin 
before you approach any other language. 

Mr. Grace. That is right. It is a good deal easier in my judgment, 
and I think it is borne out by the research on the subject, to begin a 
second language in the first grade rather than to wait until you get 
to the ninth. There is an implication here that I think is of con- 
sequence. 

There is a fifth area that I would mention, and that is what the 
armed services called the area studies. That is bringing together such 
disciplines as politics, economics, sociology, geology, and geography. 
In the Navy that culminated under Dr. Sprout of Princeton in what 
is called the foundations of national power. 

In my judgment it is the most effective presentation of power 
politics that has been published as yet. But it integrates all of these 
various contributing disciplines so that you get the anthropoligical 
point of view as well as the economic, the sociological point of view, 
and the political point of view. 

Now, we are just beginning in universities to talk about bringing 
these disciplines together. There is some kind of integration to show 
the relation of science to history. But here was a great area that I 
think was well pioneered in by the armed services. I have not any 
idea what the situation is today, whether it still prevails or not, but 
Dr. Sprout has published the second edition of this particular book. 

I think item 6 is what I called more learning in less time. I think, 
Mr. Elliott, that bears out what you were saying. I have simply clas- 
sified or described it this way, that GI way of education was (1) 
knowledge stripped for action; (2) the end was always more impor- 
tant than the means to the end: and (3) all of the specific objectives 
were stated. There was no lesson given that did not have a definite 
goal to be attained. 

I think sometimes in civilian education we have great national goals, 
as we express them, but when you get down to the classroom are they 
translated into action? That is the point. 

Learning by doing, in a real learning situation, was provided. Class 
size usually was small, and there was constant supervision and evalua- 
tion of results. 

I have just two more points on that that I would make, unless you 
have some questions. Thave called this discovery of talent, to which 
you may not concur. I have no comparative figures on the ‘classifica- 
tion and assignment system in World War I with me at this time 
as opposed to : World War IT, but certainly the objective was to get 
the right man in the right place at the right time. Granted that there 
were errors for a variety of reasons, we think a substantial job was 
done in identifying the kinds of talent available and using that talent. 
Now, the implication for civilian education as we discussed it in the 
volume is that in the United States we are grading our educational 
system down to the lowest common denominator, and the average child 
or the talented child is getting along because he can get along. We 
are beginning to talk about more attention to the so-called talented 
or identification of talent and doing something about it in our school 
system. 

There is one more implication that I must. mention here. We have 
one volume devoted to the training programs for women. That is 
both in the services and as civilians employed on posts. We find 
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that there is hardly a job that a man can do that cannot be done by 
a woman. That is by adequate training methods. There are other 
implictions that could be cited, the matter of correspondence courses, 
constant research, the training for leadership, and so on, but supposing 
Mr. Chairman, I leave the implications at that point. You may w ant 
to ask some questions on it now. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was there more use of women in the last war than we 
have ever had before? 

Mr. Grace. That is right; both in the services and in civilian ca- 
pacities. 

Mr. Gwinn. And in the Korean war, was that true? 

Mr. Grace. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know from World War II that was the case. 

Mr. Grace. In concluding, may I point out now certain weaknesses 
of the armed services program ¢ “Mr. Chairman, I want to be perfectly 
clear in the record that this is not erticism, reported in the research, but 
observation made after this study was completed. These are not in- 
cluded in our volumes whatsoever. But I would like to point out 3 
or 4 of these. 

One is the importance of securing as the education and information 
officer, an experienced and tr ained individual. Now I found when 
the war was over, in many cases a person was assigned to this job 
quite irrespective of his background. If it is going to be an effective 
job of education and information, then it needs more training than 
some of the boys have had. I think, too 

Mr. Gwinn. Before you leave that, that is almost an insurmount- 
able difficulty, is it not? 

Mr. Grace. It is a difficulty, I grant that. 

Mr. Gwinn. How is the Army going to set up training schools for 
teachers ? 

Mr. Grace. Well, teachers are not exempted from induction, and 
teachers who have had experience can be assigned if they are identi- 
fied. We havea very considerable number of graduate students being 
inducted each year who have excellent training, and after basic train- 
ing, they could be assigned to this kind of a job. There would be no 
necessity of the armed services setting up a special program to train 
these people, except a short program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then when you take the teacher away from the high 
school or the college, you get into trouble there ? 

Mr, Grace. You are in trouble, but there is no alternative. It is 
through selective service and they are inducted. We have had half 
a dozen inducted in the last 2 weeks. 

I think No. 2, more effective use could be made of existing civilian 
educational institutions. I am speaking there of the fact that the 
Air Force and the Army now send to my university, New York Uni- 
versity, a group of officers for training in safety education for a period 
of a month or 5 weeks. I think that is a matter that ought to be 
examined, as to how better civilian institutions can be used i in these 
programs. 

I think, too, though I am not familiar with present policy, if we 
are not inducting illiterates, I think we ought to change the policy 
and see that they are inducted because at least with the controls in 
the armed services, the chances of reducing illiteracy to the minimum, 
I think, is possible through this vehicle. 
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Well, Mr. Chairman, that is the report. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Rices. I think I will not make this in the form of a question 

Dr. Grace, when you were preparing your study on this subject you 
pointed up the purpose of the information and education program of 
the armed services during wartime. To quote from your book, at page 
22, you said: 
It was to create and maintain in officers and enlisted men a feeling of individual 
responsibility for participation in the war and to strengthen the individual’s 
efficiency as a soldier by increasing his understanding of why we fight, keeping 
him informed as to the course of the war and news of the world, and giving him 
opportunity to add to his effectiveness through off-duty, individual, or group 
study. 

Was it your finding that that was the purpose of the information 
and education program in the Army during World War II? 

Mr. Grace. That is right. 

Mr. Rices. What were the general methods of instruction in the 
Armed Forces during the last war? 

Mr. Grace. Well, I tried to indicate that in this very brief summary 
of the GI methods, so-called. One is knowledge stripped for action. 
Chat is simply the essential fundamentals that had to be mastered. 
Second was the clear statement of objectives and the direction toward 
that. Third was learning by doing. That is better than hearing lec- 
tures about the subject. Then there was constant evaluation and 
supervision. I think that is the answer. 

Mr. Rices. At page 18 of your book you stated, did you not, that lec- 
tures were the principal method used ? 

Mr. Grace. Well, it depends upon the particular course, I think. 
You will have to forgive me if I do not remember page 18 because it 
has been 10 years since [ made that report. 

Mr. Riees. No, but that is one of the usual methods in education. 
I did not want us to get the idea here that the usual method was not 
the principal method used in the Armed Forces. I think that you 
found at that time that it was, and it seems to me that it must have 
been. 

Mr. Grace. Well it certainly was not the only method by any means. 

Mr. Ries. No. You list there at page 18 conferences, demonstra- 
tions, group performance, coach and pupils as the various methods. 
But you do emphasize that the lecture method was still the principal 
method. 

In pointing out the advantages enjoyed by the Armed Forces, con- 
cerning its educational program, you have stated— 


the Armed Forces has the complete control of the individual’s time and program. 


Now, I can see that for the sake of getting things done, this might 
be good. But is it a healthy circumstance under which to educate in- 
dividuals for freedom and their place as citizens of a peacetime 
republic? 

Mr. Grace. Well, when you are in a war you are not, if you will 
forgive me, preparing for a junior league cotillion. It is essential that 
we put the right man in the right place, in my judgment, and provide 
the training necessary to keep him there. 

Mr. Rices. Of course, we are not at war at present. Do you think 
that that is a healthy way to carry out education, where the institution 
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that is educating has the complete control of the individual’s time and 
program ¢ 

Mr. Grace. Well, you are asking me a question now that would 
involve my knowing more about the present program than I do, 
because I know nothing or very little since I left it, since I made this 
study back 10 years ago. I am inclined to believe personally, as I 
have indicated here, that the more effective use of civilian institutions 
should be explored. 

My own reaction after coming back to this country is the complete 
abdication of fear and retreat from reason that seemed to prevail. It 
seems to me you have to have boys trained. I do not think the special- 
ties have decreased in the Navy. You are going to have to train them 
in the 450 or more specialties, at least, that prevail. Perhaps there are 
more now. Personally, I do not see that we are not out of a crisis yet. 

Mr. Rices. You have suggested four weaknesses in the armed serv- 
ices educational program. Just to bring them back again, I will quote 
you: (1) The program is poor as to the information officer in many 
places; (2) there are many distinterested commanding officers with 
respect to the education program; (3) there is an ineffective use of 
civilian institutions; and (4) that the Army refuses to induct 
illiterates. 

Do you think these weaknesses are fundamental weaknesses, or are 
they weaknesses that could be corrected ? 

Mr. Grace. I think most of them could be corrected. I only sug- 
gested that there be an exploration of more effective liaison with 
civilian institutions and the armed services. In case of illite racy, I 
do not know what the policy of selective service is. If they are not 
inducting them, I think that they should induct them. They should 
continue the programs that the Navy and the Army had during the 

war, which substantially reduced the illiterate population of this 
country. 

Mr. Riees. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kearns. I think the doctor has made a very fine contribution, 
and I am anxious to read his book in detail. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as these hearings 
progress, it seems to me that the people of this country have been 
lulled to sleep under their present nealing of what education 
is in the United States of America. 

I think another thing that should be pointed out is that no longer 
does the portfolio of the United States Commissioner of Education 
enjoy the status that it once had, and many of those directives have 
slipped away. Furthermore, I think we are quite cognizant here in 
Congress that we have not pointed up education. On the Senate side 
you have a committee on welfare, but nothing is mentioned about 
education. Here in the House we have a Committee on Education and 
Labor, but by the time we get through with the labor problems we 
never have any time for education before the session ends. 

I would like to say this with no reflection on the present Secretary 
and the Cabinet: that the title in the Cabinet of Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare—in my opinion, education is neglected in the 
title given to the position and health and welfare gets the picture 
because education is too controversial. They put a blanket over edu- 
cation. It seems to me that your committee here has done a great 
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service by pointing this out to the public, that the great amounts of 
money spent on Federal education today are through channels and 
sources that I doubt whether 1 person out of every 500 in the United 
States of America knows anything about. ; 

It would be my opinion that this committee, under your leadership, 
has probably given a service here that could help enlighten a lot of 
people throughout this country as to what is going on in this field of 
education. I want to congratulate you for your willingness to get 
this committee together, because it has been a great education to me 
as an educator, I will say that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Gwinn. That was a nice speech to make about us lame ducks. 

Mr. Kearns. I join my Democratic colleagues. They have been 
very cooperative. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think this is a problem that does not necessarily 
address itself to lame ducks, but it addresses itself to all of us. I 
concur in Mr. Kearns’ statement. 

I would like to ask a question about this matter. You said a mo- 
ment ago that the Armed Forces had sent to your university, New 
York University, some 3,500 officers for safety training. 

Mr. Grace. They have had that many over a period of years. It 
is a group of 20 or 25 that come in for 4 or 5 weeks. That is done 
each year for training in safety education. 

Mr. Lanprvum. Is that a practice that is going on now? 

Mr. Grace. That is right. : 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, now, without appearing to be critical of that 
practice, [am asking for information. Why would the Armed Forces 
decide that New York University or any other university was any 
better equipped to teach safety which the Armed Forces need than 
the Army itself? 

Mr. Grace. I think because of the basis research that has been 
going on under Dr. Stack, who is director of the Safety Institute. 

Mr. Lanprum. What phases of safety do you give instruction in? 

Mr. Grace. Largely highway, motor vehicles. 

Mr. Lanprvm. Is it the military police forces that you instruct 
primarily ? 

Mr. Grace. That I cannot answer. Dr. Stack just mentioned this 
the other day, and so I was not aware myself that we had had so 
many over that period of time. But, again, I think it is an oppor- 
tunity, instead of. developing a program in the services. These people 
would come back, I assume, and become the instructors of safety in 
the services. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you feel that the Armed Forces with all of its 
present activities in education could as well teach a program of safety 
as the civilian institutions? 

Mr. Grace. I think they have the benefit of the most recent research 
when they come to a civilian institutions on the matter. 

Mr. Lanprum. You do that by contract with the Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Mr..Grace. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, we used to think of the Armed Forces educa- 
tional program as one of training permanent career officers in the 
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arts of the military, as a small percentage of our total population. 
That is, through West Point, the War College, and Annapolis, and 
now the Air Force. But it looks as if this educational program today 
is a mass, or almost a mass educational program in the hands of the 
Armed Forces. In your study did you look into the industrial colleges 
which have been set up alongside of the War College ? 

Mr. Grace. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know anything about the work that is going 
on there? 

Mr. Grace. Not a thing. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, as a student of this subject, I would like your 
reaction to this. I understand that the theory of the Armed Forces 
now is that the science of war includes not only military arms and 
equipment, but also the use of our whole industrial potential, or our 
economic force, or our population force. Therefore, in preparation 
for war and in carrying on the war, the Armed Forces have to train 
us in our industrial capacity and our industrial theories. 

For instance, they have a course in price and wage controls as ¢ 
necessary means of total mobilization. 

Now, if hot wars continued long enough and cold wars after that 
continued, is it not rather obvious that sooner or later the United 
States Government through its Armed Forces would be having a 
tremendous impact, if not an actual control, of our concepts of what 
education should be? 

Mr. Grace. Well, I would have to, in the first instance, bring myself 
up to date as to what has been happening i in the last 10 years. As long 
as we have local communities that are alive, I do not think that will 
ever happen. I think the big need in this country is the strengthening 
of our whole local structure, our community structure. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but the communities are crying out to this very 
committee, “We have no money and we want the Federal Government 
to supply us with buildings and with increased teacher salaries,” and 
al] of that. The transfer of property seems to be going on from the 
individual, or from the local community to which you referred, to the 
Federal Government. The Federal Government becomes the source 
of teaching, schoolhouses and education by reason of the fact that it 
has the power of money. That power has been, to some extent, trans- 
ferred from the local community to the Federal Government. Per- 
haps it is growing out of this very war effort, I don’t know. 

Mr. Grace. Well, you are going to get me into a discussion of Fed- 
eral aid here, and I think that I want to avoid that at this hearing. 

I am willing to prepare a memorandum and to come down again and 
testify, but I will make this comment: I think it would be a mistake 
for the Federal Government at this time to allocate money for school 
buildings until we have searched our creative souls for ways of decreas- 
ing the cost of buildings. 

One community has experimented with that, and perhaps more, but 
one that I know of. Where originally an elementary school building 

cost $800,000, by better planning and a meeting of the minds at the 
local level between the architect and the Board of Educ: ation, they 
have been able to reduce the cost of the next building by 40 percent. 
I am very certain if a grant were made available immediately, that 
they would not be thinking of the 40 percent saving. I don ot want 
to leave any wrong impression here. 
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We have hundreds of communities in this country that cannot sup- 
port by themselves an effective educational program. I think there 
ought to be a careful study made of how much the state itself is using 
its resources before turning to the Federal Government. We have 
States that have no State aid plan whatsoever. The States could have 
more effective State aid plans. 

Now, I do not want to get into this at this time because your prob- 
lem today is going to be magnified if you were holding this hearing 
5 years from now. We expect on the basis of the statistics, I recall, 
by 1960 to have 314 million more youngsters in high school than we 
have today. We have approximately 7 million today, and we will 
expect. 1014 million. We estimate that by 1970 we are going to need 


128,000 new instructors in universities and colleges if the present 
trend continues. 


That is my only answer, sir. 


Mr. Kearns. On that score, if it is all right, Mr. Chairman, I would 
let the counsel send you a copy of the hearings we just conducted on 
school construction which will be off the press next week, and perhaps 
you will find out from reading that. Of course, we have no concept 
of any Federal control. It is purely a helping plan, but we know that 
the needs in the Nation now are between $10 billion and $12 billion. 
You have the local township and the local community mortgaged up 
to here, and they have no more borrowing power. Where are they 
going to go for construction? We are taking all of their tax dollars 
away from them. So it is fine for us to stay out of it, but what about 
the children ths ot have no classrooms in the country? 

Mr. Grace. I do not say to stay out of it, but I say to be certain that 
you have exercised every effort to get buildings at the lowest cost at the 
local level. There is not any question about the need. 

Mr. Gwryn. Would you be in favor of an arbitrary constitutional 
clarification of the functions of the Federal Government so as to keep 
it out of these things? 

Mr. Grace. A constitutional amendment? 

Mr. Gwinn. I imagine, you, as an educator, have thought of the 
constitutional right of the Federal Government to go into education. 
What do you think of the Federal Government assuming to have the 
right to tax the people generally, to go into education in a particular 
community ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Grace, Well, I think you have got to put that in the framework 
of the national aims of education. No. 1 is to Poor the individual 
to the highest point of his potentiality, and No. 2 is the security of 
the countr y. Ido not see how you can avoid it. You are getting me 
into a discussion of Federal aid that I want to avoid, and if you want 
me to come down again and talk about that, I will be ‘delighted. Tam 

talking only on these implications this morning. 

Mr. Rices. I think that we ought to allow him to confine himself to 
that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that you are perfectly right, unless you wanted 
to volunteer to go into it. But we are discussing the influence of the 
Federal Government i in its various branches and departments, includ- 
ing the armed services, this morning. The influence of the Federal 
Government on education, that is the subject. 
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P- Mr. Kearns. If that is not Federal aid, what is it, Mr. Chairman? 
, Mr. Gwrixn. Now, what would you say? Is the Federal Govern- 
ag ‘ ment having a very decided influence on your education or not? 

oe Mr. Grace. I certainly would not say so. 

- Mr. Gwinn. You would not say so! 

Mr. Grace. I would not say so. 

; Mr. Lanprum. May I ask this question there: When you say that 
1S j it is not having an influence on our education, do you mean by that 
Hi, ; it is not dictating the things that we teach? 

= Mr. Lanprum. You would not. undertake to say that the Federal 
ill Government does not today influence the educational process ? 

° Mr. Grace. I do not thing it does; no. It may contribute funds, 


but I have never seen any infleunce. All of the argument you can 
use about the Federal Government could just as well be used about a 
State. 

Mr. Lanprum. What more potent influence could there be than 
the contribution of funds? 

Mr. Grace. Well, there is no control following it. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, now, staying out of the field of control, I think 
that I am a state-righter, too; but the Federal Government is, is it not, 
influencing education today ? ? 

Mr. Grac E- Well, I do not know what you mean by “influence.” 
It certainly is not affecting the policies that are adopted by the local 
board of education. It is no more so, there was no specification of 
the kinds of plans that had to be approved for a school Tedldieg, even 
in days gone by, when money was granted. 

Mr. Lanprum. What about the Smith-Hughes Act‘ 

Mr. Grace. Well, that is a State plan which must be approved by 
the Federa! Government, that is right. 
ul Mr. Gwinn. Well, Doctor, I cannot understand how you can say, 
Pp that when the Federal Government spends, as we have found, in some 
years $4,500 million, which is nearly as much as we spend on our 
public school education, that it is not by that very act, by the very 
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P administration of that fund, the very taking of the money from the 
s j people to do it with, influencing education. 
” ; Mr. Grace. Well, T have not found it to be true. Even as commis- 
. sioner of Education, the only point we had, even with NYA and the 
. agencies during the depression yeriod—it was a matter of working 
1 out agreements at the State cok and there was no control over our 
f schools. 
Mr. Gwinn. Perhaps the control is so complete that we are not con- 
. scious of it now. Well, if your college is dependent upon appropria- 
; tions from the Federal Government, are you likely to conduct in 
, another branch of that college a critical course on the taxing and 
spending power of the Federal Government ! 
’ Mr. Grace. Well, our university is not dependent on Government 
money. 
: Mr. Gwinn. How much money are you getting from, or how much 


. have you received from year to year, or in any year, from the Federal 
4 Government ? 

Mr. Grace. Well, I cannot answer. Whatever we had would be 
for research, and I do not have the data with me. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Well, if you are dependent in any substantial amount 
on appropriations from the Federal Government, that would affect 
somewhat the attitude of the college administration, would it not‘ 

Mr. Grace. We do not happen to be; that is the point. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, any cohen that is dependent for a third or a 
half of its budget on the Federal Government, would that not have 
a tendency to influence that college in its teaching toward Government ? 

Mr. Grace. You will have to get a president of a university who is 
getting half to answer that question for you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, if you are not getting it, perhaps that might affect 
your attitude and that might be good. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me ask you a question there. Doctor, I was inter- 
ested to know that you, along with other educators who have testified 
here, were of the opinion that the expenditure of Federal funds by 
the Armed Forces and by other governmental agencies has not affected 
the content of the education which you offer at your institutions. 

I do not recall a single educator who has said that there has been 
any effect. I was also interested to note that you recognize that by 
the mere substitution of the State for the Federal Government, or the 
city perhaps in your case, for the Federal Government, that the same 
arguments used in connection with the Federal Government would 
be as valid with respect to the State or with respect to the city. 

With that as a background, I would like to ask you this: Where do 
you get your money’ Where does New York University get the money 
to operate its institution ? 

Mr. Grace. Through endowment gifts, research grants, and tuition. 

Mr. Etxiorr, You have no State support or no city support ? 

Mr. Grace. No. That is right. It is a private institution. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, now, do the people who endow your school, 
do you have to teach what they want you to teach or what they wanted 
you to teach in accordance with their philosophy of the person who 
happened to have made the endowment or any part of it? 

Mr. Grace. Not in the least. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, if the State of New York appropriates money for 
the public schoo] system and has a requirement that in order to qualify, 
the school must teach sociology, that would affect education to that 
extent, would it not? 

Mr. Grace. But you never have a State-aid bill passed, in my judg- 
ment, that would carry with it the specifics of the curriculum. That 
may come through other legislation. We are just now completing a 
study of the trends in legislation on what must be taught in schools. 
It is a very considerable amount that legislatures are requiring. 

We see a trend from 1950 up to this point of placing more responsi- 
bility in the State board of education and the chief State school officer 
rather than specifying in the statutes what must be taught. But there 
is a considerable body of curriculum that is specified in State statutes 
and by no means uniform throughout the country. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is State control, then, is it not? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, but it is in the hands of the people, through their 
elected representatives. It is not tied up with money. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it would not make any difference whether the 
people voted it or whether the Governor said so; it would be an action 
of the State requiring certain curriculum. 
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Mr. Grace. As you well know, there are always public hearings 
before the legislature on any statute that is finally adopted. 

Mr. Gwinn. But still it is State compulsion, is it not, and it is not 
free education to the extent that each community decides for itself 
what to teach children ? 

Mr. Grace, It is through the legislature, the elected representatives 
of the people. 

Mr. Griitn: Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much, Dr. Grace, for appearing this morning. 

It appears that Dr. Fine, who was our next witness, is confined to 
the hospital this morning. He has sent statements for the record 
which consist of studies that he made. 

Mr. Rices. These were made in 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Gwinn. What was the nature of those studies? 

Mr. Riees. I might read from his letter to counsel to the committee. 
He says: 

I appreciate receiving your cordial letter of October 22. I regret not answering 
this before, but I have just returned to my desk, having been out with a rather 
bad siege of illness. 

Since then I understand he has been compelled to return to the 
hospital. 

I made a study 3 years ago which, as you know, appeared in the New York 
Times. I appreciate being invited to attend the public hearings. The only state- 
ment I could give would be to incorporate into your meeting the articles *hat 
appeared in the New York Times on May 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1951. 

I hand photostats of those articles to the reporter to be incorporated 
in the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you gone over this statement, Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Riaes. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Gwinn. What does the committee desire in the matter? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, could 
we read these articles and then either move or reject the adoption for 
the record tomorrow / 

Mr. Gwinn. Wecan postpone decision on the matter until tomorrow. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it would be only fair; it is the first time that I 
have seen them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is this a complete copy of all of them ? 

Mr. Rieas. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will let that go over until tomorrow. 

We have no other witness at this time. We have one more witness 
for this afternoon. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would the gentleman agree, in view of the fact that 
we have only one witness, to begin our hearings at 1: 30 so as to close 
up a little earlier today ? 

Mr. Extiorr. I agree. 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will stand adjourned until 1:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m., 
of the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Gwinn. Are you ready to proceed, Dr. Miller? 

Our witness this afternoon is Dr. Spencer Miller, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the American International College, Springfield, Mass. 

Do you want to enlarge on that any, Doctor ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. SPENCER MILLER, JR., FORMER PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
should be very glad indeed to explain briefly to the members of the 
committee about the American International College of which I was 
president. It is a liberal arts institution in the Connecticut Valley, 
founded in 1885, under a charter from the State of Massachusetts. It 
grants degrees up to the master of arts degree in the field of education. 
It is a coeducational institution of approximately 1,000 students that 
has been in continuous existence, serving not only the students from 
this country, but from abroad. From the beginning, it has brought 
welcome to students from various countries throughout the world. 
Indeed, as early as 1900, the purpose of the college was to foster the 
interracial, interreligious, and international understanding so essen- 
tial to community welfare and world peace. 

It was therefore an international college in its original inception, 
and has continued that tradition. Today it is serving not only stu- 
dents from this country, but welcomes to its college body representa- 
tives from various countries throughout the world. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, are those exhibits all yours there that you have ? 

Mr. Mitier. They are, sir. I am not going to use them all this 
afternoon, but I thought I would like to have them present in the event 
any questions arose following my presentation on which you wanted 
very specific information. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now you may proceed orally or from your manuscript, 
as you like. 

Mr. Mixxer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, today the United States 
Armed Forces are engaged in training more men and women than are 
enrolled as students in all the colleges : and universities of America. 

What is more, these trainees are engaged on the average in more in- 
tensive training during their 2 years of military service than are the 
undergr aduates of our ‘colleges and universities during their 4 years at 
these collegiate institutions. They are constantly learning by doing, 
under discipline, a novel experience for most American youth: 

The Armed Forces of the United States are as well engaged in the 
largest program of adult education in the world. For virtually all of 
the Nation’s young men there is the obligation of military service some 
time during their lives between ages 18 and 25. Because of the careful 
study of the aptitudes and attitudes of these men during their induc- 
tion and their systematic training for the military occupational spe- 
cialties for which they have shown some aptitude while in the service, 
the experience is destined to play an important role in shaping the 
future of our youth. 
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The adult education program represents the opportunity that our 
society has to complete the task of educating our youth in the duties 
of citizenship, provide a systematic body of moral instruction and add 
to their academic as well as vocational education, which has long been 
the responsibility of our schools. 

Historically, instruction of men in the military service marks the 
beginning of the educational activities of the Federal Government. As 
ear rly as 1779, nearly a decade before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, general instruction was provided in the Army under the Von 
Steuben. regulations. Ina century and three-quarters the Federal ac- 
tivities in education for national defense and war have so expanded 
that our Armed Forces have become in the judgment of some observers 
a vast educationalenterprise. “The whole Army has become a people’s 
university,” said a leading scholar and former general in the United 
States Army. A little more than a decade ago Dean Joseph W. 
Barker, of Columbia University, who served as special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy during World War II observed : 

The Navy itself has become one huge school. No officer or enlisted man ever 
ceases to go to school in the Navy. For every man, from the lowest apprentice 
to the Commander in Chief, schools are in session all the time. 

A few comparative figures of the Armed Forces and our colleges and 
universities may focus attention on the nature and v alidity of the com- 
parison of these two institutions that are concerned with the discipline 
and training of our youth. 

There are today in all our 1,854 colleges and universities 2,250,000 
men and women. There are, at this time, 3,278,897 men and women in 
the Armed Forces. ‘To this total, we might properly add the 26,000 
that are presently enrolled in the Coast Gain: Barring any unfore- 
seen hostilities, it is my information that the number in our Armed 
Forces will be reduced to approximately 3 million and stabilized at that 
figure. 

The endowments of all our colleges and universities is something 
over $3 billion; the capital investment in plant and equipment are in 
excess of $7 billion. The large capital funds that have been invested 
in permanent buildings, barracks, and other physical equipment by the 
Armed Forces in recent years compare favorably with similar ex- 
penditures of our colleges and universities in recent years. 

The current annual appropriation of $40 billion for the Defense 
Department reveals something of the extent to which public moneys 
are today being spent for the Armed Forces. A free people, ir- 
revocably committed to the maintenance of freedom will sakes pro- 
digious sacrifices for its preservation for future generations. Of one 
thing we can be sure, the present and future needs ‘ofthe Armed Forces 
will come from public taxation, not from private sources. 

One conclusion of the matter is this: at no peacetime period in our 
history have the Armed Forces played a more significant role in the 
education of our youth nor have our institutions of higher learning 
worked in closer cooperation with our military establishments. It is 
a fact, indubitable and far reaching. 

The role of education in the Armed Forces has in a word developed 
in countless ways over the years but never more conspicuously than 
since World War II. Much of the current information and education 
program within the Armed Forces dates from this experience. Many 
of the lessons learned from that global struggle have been incorporated 
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into the instruction of our institutions of higher learning. Many of 
the graduates of our colleges have found careers as officers and non- 
commissioned officers in the Military Establishment. 

Because the information and education of youth in the Armed Forces 
is destined to influence the lives of our youth and the future of this 
country, educators, public officials, and leaders of opinion alike have in 
recent years sought to appraise this new feature in our way of life. 

During World War II, the United States Government under the 
compulsion of defending the free world against the threat of totali- 
tarian tyranny, embarked upon the greatest emergency training pro- 
gram in all history. More than 10 million men and women were en- 
rolled in the various defense forces of the Nation and were taught 
to perform the vast technological warfare. These 10 million trainees 
were drawn from every corner of the continental limits of the United 
States and from our Territorial possessions. In addition, they were 
taught a vast variety of things in a surprisingly short period of time. 
It covered both military and academic subjects, both vocational as 
well as avocational skills. No expense was spared to achieve quick 
results during the war. Every teaching technique was tested to deter- 
mine its validity. The results of the use of these new techniques were 
striking; they also revealed new and unsuspected facts about the edu- 
cational level of our Armed Forces. 

During a war crisis, it has long been recognized that by virtue of 
intensive research many scientific discoveries are anticipated years in 
advance. Similarly, educators have come to recognize that the educa- 
tional techniques employed by the military during the World War II 
have modified and in some cases revolutionized certain educational 


practices. ] 
1. Some recent appraisals of the information and educational 
program. 


More than a decade ago, the officers of the American Council on 
Education, conscious of the significant educational work that was 
going on in the Armed Forces, wrote to the Secretaries of War and 
Navy proposing that a commission of the council be set up to study 
the implication of military experience for civilian education. They 
believed that the education and training programs carried on by the 
Armed Forces would provide “a source of rich material of very great 
significance both for civilian education and for training in the Armed 
Forces.” 

Under the able direction of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, then commissioner 
of education for Connecticut, who appeared before this committee this 
morning, a series of studies were prepared and published under special 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation and the General Educational 
Board before the cessation of hostilities in the war. A listing of these 
publications, published in 1947, indicates the range of this scholarly 
inquiry. 

Education Lessons From Wartime Training: General Report of the Commis- 
sion. By Alonzo G. Grace, director, and members of the staff. 

Utilizing Human Talent. By Frederick B. Davis. 

Audiovisual Aids in the Armed Services ; Implications for American Education. 
By John R. Miles and Charles R. Spain. 

Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services: Their Future Significance. 
By Robert John Matthew. 

Area Studies in American Universities. By William Nelson Fenton. 


Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services. By Henry C. 
Herge and consultants to the commission. 
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The Armed Services and Adult Education. By Cyril O. Houle, Elbert W. 
Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and John R. Yale. 

What Comes of Training Women for War. By Dorothy Schaffter. 

Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. By 
Samuel M. Goodman. 

Opinions on Gains for American Education From Wartime Armed Services 
Training. By M. M. Chambers, 

Mr. Chairman, I think that Dr. Grace referred to this list this 
morning. I was not sure when I prepared this whether he was going 
to be with us, but with your permission I have set them out. 

I would like to go into some of the points that I have brought out, 
and develop some points that he did not have time to develop this 
morning, if that meets with your aproval. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you go right ahead, Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixer. The lessons for secondary, collegiate, and adult edu- 
cation have all been set forth in detail by Dr. Grace and his associates. 
Wide publicity was given to the conclusions at the time. A few of 
these may be profitably summarized for the information of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

One of these lessons was the need for a greater integration of the 
different fields of knowledge. The closely integrated curriculum as 
developed in the armed services college training program succeeded 
in breaking through the traditional Tumenuedtatten which has 
long been the goal of the leaders of current educational reform. 

Another but hardly less important lesson was the discovery that 
when learning and doing are closely linked there can be a notable 
saving intime. While the tempo of the wartime acceleration of learn- 
ing has been relaxed in our colleges, it has become possible to speed 
the progress of students in our schools whose intelligence and achieve- 
ment is superior to the average student. 

A third lesson concerned itself with the matter of our curriculum 
and the necessity of establishing specific goals for the instructional 
program. In this the war experience was most useful. The eight 
points which the armed services emphasized during the war are as 
follows: 

1. Each curriculum should be designed to meet specific needs. 

2. A clear identification of the objectives for a course and each 
lesson is essential. 

3. Adequate testing techniques should be utilized to test the effective- 
ness of the results of instruction. 

4. The various techniques of curriculum building and revision 
should be studied and developed. 

5. Cooperative effort in the production of lesson materials and 
teaching aids should prove beneficial. 

6. No single method of classroom instruction will apply to all 
situations ; a combination of several methods may be used to advantage 
in a single lesson. 

7. There should be frequent application of the principles learned 
by actual performance whenever possible. 

8. Whenever possible, showmanship and humor should be used to 
vitalize the instruction. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is an interesting point. 

Mr. Mitter. An important point. 

Mr. Gwinn. If their showmanship and hamor is good enough, the 
Armed Forces will have all of our students. 
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Now, are you going to dwell at all later in your testimony on the 
curriculum itself, and what the subject matter of the system is? 

Mr. Miter. I should be glad to respond to your interrogations. I 
have a considerable amount of material which I have gathered together 
concerning what is presently being taught in these various establish- 
ments. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is outside of the military ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; outside of purely military subjects. 

The development of the cumulative record card for each trainee that 
follows him through the service on which were combined vital sta- 
tistics, level of education, the results of a battery of psychological tests, 
vocational and avocational skills, leadership qualities, records of all 
military experience proved an invaluable technique to aid trainee 
assignment adjustment and coordinate all personnel adjustments. 

Perhaps the outstanding lesson of this entire program was the rec- 
ord of the GI’s themselves, who when they returned to the colleges at 
the war’s end, brought a maturity of outlook, a respect for authority, 
and a seriousness of purpose that was conspicuous. The principles 
of moral responsibility that are deeply rooted in the training of the 
Armed Forces has a lesson for civilian education that runs deeply into 
a program of training for citizenship in a free society. 

The overriding fact is that military victory for our Armed Forces 
in World War II can be traced in part to the high level of intelligence 
and character of the personnel available for training and to the 
generally high level of education of the recruits who were drafted or 
enlisted in the Armed Services. 

But no brief summary of wartime lessons would be complete without 
reference to the importance of trained manpower in an age of tech- 
nology. The maintenance of a live inventory of human resources and 
skills has become no less the needs of peace than the indispensable 
requirement of war. While this is a task of vast proportions, it is a 
fundamental requirement for our national security. 

The survey of Dr. Grace concluded on the note of the many areas 
of research that have been opened up by the survey of the Commission 
ranging from such mattefs as the identification of human talents to 
the need for the continuing evaluation of results of educational 
experiments. 

Two years later, in 1949, the Committee on Religion and Welfare 
in the Armed Forces appointed by the President of the United States 
made a careful study of information and education in the Armed 
Forces over a period of several months. The staff of the committee 
and members of the committee visited 22 military installations in 
this country and many installations in Europe and the Far East. 
Under the chairmanship of Frank L. Weil, the committee of nine 
submitted to the President on December 1949 their unanimous report 
which summarized their findings as follows: 

1. The educational activities provided by the Department of De- 
fense for men and women in uniform are comprehensive and of high 
quality, but there is still opportunity and need for commanding offi- 
cers to encourage widespread participation in their educational 
activities. 

2. In general, the whole information and education program does 
not operate efficiently in the field as should be expected and is desired. 
The effectiveness of the program varies among the services. The most 
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effective program is that being carried out within the Department of 
the Army. 

3. Lack of command support, especially at the operating level, is 
the most serious handicap to successful implementation of the infor- 
mation and education program. This lack of command support is 
accentuated by neglect of the information and education in officer 
training schools and staff colleges and by a lack of specific directives 
for the implementation of the program in the Navy and to some extent 
in the Air Force. 

4. There is a serious shortage of qualified trained personnel to ad- 
minister and implement the information and education program. 

5. Although the extent of informational activities within the De- 
partment of Defense is noteworthy, there is a serious controversy about 
the necessity for a compulsory information hour, and there are some 
defects in its operation. 

To meet the needs that are reflected in these findings, the Presi- 
dent’s committee made a series of 24 detailed recommendations for the 
conduct of the Armed Forces information and education program 
under five major headings: General Principles, Command Support, 
Trained Personnel, Information Program, and Education Program. 

A quotation of the precise language of five basic recommendations 
under each of the five headings will disclose both the clarity and 
incisiveness of all their conclusions. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The Armed Forces information and education program is essential to the 
national security and should be considered a basic and integral part of military 
training. 

COMMAND SUPPORT 


Information and education is a fundamental responsibility of all commanders; 
therefore, commanding officers should be required to take an active part in the 
information and education program. Implementation of the information and 
education program should be a matter for investigation by inspecting officers. 
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TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Properly qualified personnel are essential to the success of the information 
and education program. To attract such personnel to a career in information 
and education, a suitable career field should be established in each service for 
all information and education specialists, with opportunities for advancement 
in appropriate grades and ratings in tables of organization. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM 


* * * It is essential to the national security that our service personnel have 
knowledge and information, but such knowledge and such information may be 
meaningless unless they are related to the ideals and principles by which we 
have and for which we may be forced to fight. Democracy and the democratic 
way of life remain but philosophies until they are put into practice by the 
individual in his own local environment. 

It is therefore essential, in the unanimous opinion of the committee, that every 
man in uniform be given an opportunity as a serviceman in the cause of demuc- 
racy to benefit from the face-to-face give and take of open discussion in the 
regular weekly Information Hour. 


THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


As the principal nonmilitary institution of the Armed Forces, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute rightfully occupies an important place in the general 
training program of the Department of Defense. The expanding interest of 
servicemen in the wide variety of high quality educational opportunities pro- 
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vided through USAFT facilities is matched by widespread civilian acceptance 
of USAFI procedures. It is essential, therefore, that USAFI receive adequate 
support based upon its direct effect on training in general and on the necessity 
that it maintain its educational standards in accordance with the requirements of 
civilian education. 

Such, in brief, were their recommendations for the conduct of an 
I. and E. program in 1950. The committee recognized that on the 
one hand information was essential to military commanders in train- 
ing the men and women under their command in the obligations of 
citizenship so that they could better serve the Nation; on the other, 
that education was essential to commanders in training intelligent and 
competent forces so that they could better accomplish their assigned 
missions. 


Tanks, ships, planes, and guns become outmoded— 
they concluded— 


but ideas are the perpetual munitions of victory. It is good and necessary, then, 
that we cherish the ideas that have made us a great nation and that we make 
it possible for those who enter our military service to understand those ideas 
and to appreciate their enduring vitality. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, it is that sort of thing that the committee 
would like to have. What are the ideas that they are teaching? 
Have you materials on that? You are going to present that? 

Mr. Miiter. I have material and information on courses that are 
presently being given. 

Mr. Gwriyyn. All right. 

Mr. Murer. Two years later, following the publication of these 
two studies, Dr. Benjamin Fine, for many years the education editor 
of the New York Times, published a series of six articles on the infor- 
mation and education of the Armed Forces, on May 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, 1951. His series concluded with a summary of some of his 
major conclusions in the Sunday Times, together with comments of 
educational leaders critical of the information program in the Army. 
Material for these articles was gathered by Dr. Fine over a 3-month 
period during which he visited the military installations in six States— 
at Fort Meade, Md.; Camp Peck and Fort Monroe, Va.; Camp Atter- 
bury, Ind.; Great Lakes Naval Station, Ill.; Fort Slocum, N. Y., and 
Fort Dix, N. J. During his visitations he talked with approximately 
5,000 men in uniform. The two specific questions which Dr. Fine 
asked both the officers and the enlisted men concerning the informa- 
tion program were: 

1. Is the program giving the soldier a good picture of what is tak- 
ing place in the country and in the world ? 

2. Do the men know why they have been called into the service, 
many for the second time within 10 years? 

I have analyzed somewhat this report of Dr. Fine, if that meets with 
your approval, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, I think that is very important to the committee. 

Mr. Miter. I think in the light of your decision this morning it 
might be important. 

The reply to these two questions was invariably “no.” As a result 
Dr. Fine became commina the men were not being properly informed 
about the duties of citizenship in a democracy. He further discovered 
that few kept up with the current news; they took little interest in 


newspapers, made little use of the radio; and that television was pri- 
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marily for entertainment. Accordingly, he concluded that while the 
Army troop information and education sounded good in theory, in 
reality it was something less than satisfactory. He discovered many 
opportunities which were offered but that were not embraced by men 
and additional needs for which no adequate provision was made. 

The weakest aspect of the information and education program was, 
in Dr. Fine’s opinion, the information side. For this program, the 
Army had established, once a week, an hour’s lecture that consisted 
of a presentation of such matters as differences between civilian and 
military discipline, the value of reading newspapers and learning the 
difference between the American way of life and the Communist way 
of slavery. These lasted for the first 14 weeks of training, followed 
by a somewhat broadened and inclusive information hour. The in- 
formation hour was compulsory in the Army and optional in the Air 
Force. In the Navy it was optional and limited to 10 weeks. 

The chief defect of the information program was that the lectures 
were given by men unprepared on the subject matter, untrained in 
presentation and unskilled in conducting any kind of group discus- 
sion. The lectures were often assigned to noncoms who possessed no 
conspicuous ability for this task. Moreover, the task itself was a very 
difficult one. 'To cover the variety of subjects that were listed, in an 
intelligent and interesting fashion, with a group of trainees so varied 
in their educational backer ounds and lack of ac quaintance with the 
world of current events, would test the skill of the most experienced 
lecturer. The result was that the assignment was regarded as a chore 
by the lecturer rather than a unique educational opportunity and was 
often received by the trainees much in the same spirit. 

One of the major organization reasons for this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion was in the line of command. This is the summary of Dr. Fine’s 
conclusion. ‘There was no separate branch for this work; assign- 
ments were on a temporary basis. Command support for the program 

varied all the way from active to casual indifference. The assignment 
of the information and education program to Special Services fre- 
quently meant that it was the last to be added and the first to be deleted 
in the event of any curtailment in the budgetary item. These facts 
prompted Dr. Fine to conclude that the troop information program 
had bogged down. 


It is simply impossible, 
he concluded, 


to do an adequate job on 15 cents per man per year that is now provided for 
each man in the Army. * * * The fact is both pathetic and critical; pathetic 
because so many of the men really want to know why they are in uniform, and 
what our democracy actually means. 

The information program was no better than the leaders that were 
called upon to direct the program. To meet this need for trained 
educational leaders, he concluded that the Army Informational 
School at Fort Slocum which trained officers and enlisted men for 
work as information and education officers was most valuable in help- 
ing these pros Parte educational leaders in understanding both the 
techniques and presentation as well as the subject matter of instruc- 
tion. 

The conclusions that Dr. Fine reached 5 years ago from his inquiry 
are worth reviewing today. They may be summarized as follows: 
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First, take the information and education program out of the 
Special Services or welfare category and make it an integral part of 
the troop training program. 

Second, provide more time for this activity ; a minimum of 3 hours 
a week appears essential. 

Third, provide more competent discussion leaders. 

Fourth, provide a list of topics which are inherently interesting. 

Fifth, provide more adequate financial support for the program. 

Sixth, elevate the status of the education program among the men. 

Seventh, provide a better chain of command. 

Eighth, provide for the more extensive use of civilian educators. 

The third study of the information and education program of the 
Armed Forces was initiated in 1951 by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, an agency created by the Ford Foundation. 
Gen. George Marshall, Secretary of Defense and Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, who had received con- 
tinued criticism of the information and education program, com- 
municated with the Fund for the Advancement of Education in 
March of 1952 concerning the possibility of an objective review of 
the information program of the Armed Forces. Following a series 
of conferences, the Secretary of Defense in the summer of 1951 in- 
vited the staff of the fund to review and rethink the orientation pro- 
gram of the Armed Forces. 

After a brief survey of the program both at headquarters in Wash- 
ington and in the field, the staff pointed out four major weaknesses 
in the orientation program as follows: 

1. The central purpose of the orientation program is so obscured 
by side issues and local needs as to have been lost to view. 

2. The program is so oriented for enlisted men that it fails to 
reach the officers. 

3. There is a lack of consistency in the presentation of the materials 
due to shortage of trained teachers. 

4. The position of the organization within the Armed Forces ren- 
ders it subject to pressures and unable to follow a consistent policy. 

Growing out of this analysis of the inherent defects of the orienta- 
tion program, the fund proposed a study of the information program 
to learn: (1) why men should be proud to be called to defend their 
country; and ?) why the morale of the troops was not good. 

As Dr. Bowles will be here tomorrow, Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that he will be able to include some of their other findings, and tell 
you exactly what it was that they concluded. Perhaps I may inter- 
polate by saying this, that as a result of their findings, they agreed 
to prepare for the Armed Forces a series of talks both in connection 
with the general field of citizenship, and secondly a subsequent series 
to be developed in connection with the issue of communism. Some 
eight of these citizenship pamphlets have already been prepared, 
copies of which I have with me here today. They have been printed 
and widely circulated throughout the Defense Establishment. 

Secondly, the series that has been worked up on the field of com- 
munism are at the present day, to the best of my information, presently 
in the hands of the printer and will be available for distribution very 
shortly. I have not seen either the manuscript nor any galley proof 
of those series of articles, so that I can make no comment concerning 
them. . 
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Mr. Gwinn. Would you like to refer to this material at this point 
in your statement ¢ 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, I will be glad to. Among the material, Mr. 
Chairman, that has been prepared, is a series entitled “You and Your 
U. S. A.” This is a series of skits that were prepared under the 
sponsorship or rather the material was prepared by the writers that 
had been employed by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The material, of course, was submitted to the Defense Department, 
and was referred to the various services for their review and their 
own comments. 

This material was, I am reliably informed, subjected not only to 
revision on the part of the various divisions, but the material which 
has now been issued carries the imprimatur of the Armed Forces 
Information and Education of the Department of Defense. 

In connection with this material 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, have you any citations of the ma- 
terials of education that you would like to read to the committee, to 
give us some idea of what is being taught ? 

Mr. Mitter. The first of the series, or may I give you the list of 
those articles which were prepared. 

The first was on the Declaration of Independence. I have some 
copies here that perhaps the members of the committee would like to 
review. 

The second was on freedom. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that we would much rather that you would 
give us what you find there. 

Mr. Mitier. Well, may I refer to this first of the series on the Dec- 
laration of Indeper idence. It is a brief booklet of some 15 pages, 
which outlines, as an interpretation, the background and general 
philosophy of this country as set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is a statement with which I think there would be con- 
siderable agreement on the part of scholars, as they read over this 
material. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there any part of that with which the taxpayers 
might disagree ? 

Mr. Mitter. There is one thing that I am bound, sir, to call your 
attention to, because as I read over the group leader’s ane for the 
Declaration of Independence, on page 20 of that group leader's guide, 
I discovered to my surprise that in the use of this material they had 
deleted about half of the Declaration of Independence. The whole 
section that sets forth the bill of particulars, and is the real reason 
for the issuance of the Declaration of Independence, has been very 
carefully deleted. There is a notation, to be sure, at the end, that is 
an abridged edition, but it is a novel way of teaching young men 
whether in college or in the Armed Forces about the Declaration of 
Independence—to give them a copy of a group leader’s guide in which 
nearly half of the document has been deleted. 

Mr. Gwinn. What part was deleted ? 

Mr. Mixer. It is the whole part which begins, “It was the series of 
injuries and usurpation of the present King ‘of Great Britain,” and it 
begins, “He has refused to assent to laws, the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good,” and it goes down to the last, you 
remember, “He has incited domestic insurrection among us and entered 
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to bring on the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undisguised destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions.” 

That whole bill of particulars which was set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence does not appear in the group leader’s guide. 
It is only fair to say that in the larger document, it appears, but in 
the explanations given to the group leader, there is no explanation as 
to why this deletion is made, nor is there any indication that it is 
possible to understand the Declaration of Independence without 
understanding all of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Their reasons for declaring independence were ex- 
punged. 

Mr. Miter. Precisely so, sir. I have had no satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. I propose to make some further inquiries about it, but in 
my judgment, it is a rather strange deletion. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask this question. Would not the group 
leader get the pamphlet you referred to plus the one that has the 
Declaration of Independence in it? 

Mr. Murer. He would, indeed, and the presumption is that no 
group leader would instruct without giving some indication. The 
only point, sir, that I make is that there is no indication at all in this 
guide as to the reason for this deletion. As it begins with the par- 
ticular section, as you read it over, the assumption would be that 
you are going to get the Declaration of Independence, and not an 
abridgement thereof. I should be glad to see that copies of these are 
made available to this committee, if that is your pleasure. 

Mr. Riees. Would you like to continue with your statement ? 

Mr. Muizer. Thank you very much. 

In 1952, there was printed for the use of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor a report prepared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress during 1951 which seeks to bring together 
a comprehensive report of the varied educational activities in the 
United States Government. This study, which was carried out by 
Charles A. Quattlebaum, education research analyst, devotes a section 
to a historical review of education for national defense and war, and 
enumerates the educational activities of the different branches of the 
service. In addition there is a more detailed description of the varied 
activities carried on by the different Departments of Defense, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. A brief description of each 
activity is included with both the legal authorization and the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year. There are set forth as well the general 
activities of the United States Coast Guard which is under the Treas- 
ury in peacetime but under the Navy in wartime. But no attempt has 
been made in the Quattlebaum report to evaluate what is being done; 
it is descriptive and informative but not an objective review and not 
an evaluation of the I. and E. program that is presently being carried 
on. 
These then constitute some of the findings and conclusions of the 
various reports by committees, commissions, and private researches 
into the I. and E. program of the Armed Forces over the past 8 years. 
This does not: include certain other internal studies and reviews made 
by service committees of the Defense Establishment. 

So much, gentlemen, for the background. I have prepared here 
a summary statement of the places where I had the pleasure of visiting 
the various branches of the Defense Establishment, and some of my 
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general conclusions, and with your permission I should like to 
continue. This is presented as an interim report. 

During the past 3 months it has been my privilege to visit a selected 
group of military establishments and inspect the information and 
education program of the Armed Forces. These visitations have been 
made possible with the cordial approval of the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Robert M. Anderson, and the cooperation of the Office of the 
Armed Forces Information and Education in the Department of 
Defense. The various branches of the Armed Forces, including the 
United States Coast Guard have willingly facilitated these visitations. 

The offices, installations, and ships visited included the following: 


United States Defense Department. 
Chief, Office Armed Forces Information and Education, Washington, D. C. 
United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis. 
United States Armed Forces Press, Radio, and Television Services, New York. 
Army: 
Chief, Army Section I. and E., Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
Fort Dix, N. J. 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
Navy: 
Chief, I. and E. Section, Navy Annex, Washington, D. C. 
United States Submarine Base, New London, Conn. 
Third Naval District Headquarters, New York. 
United States Naval Hospital, St. Albans, N. Y. 
U. 8. S. Ticonderoga, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
U. S. S. Sitkin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Air Force: 
Chief, I. and E. Section, Air Force Annex, Washington, D. C. 
Westover Air Base, Chicopee, Mass. 
Mitchell Air Base, Long Island, N. Y. 
Stewart Air Base, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Marine Corps: 
Chief, I. and E. Section, Washington, D. C. 
Marine Corps Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C. 
Coast Guard: 
Chief, I. and E., Washington, D. C. 
United States Coast Guard Training Institute, Croton, Conn. 
United States Coast Guard Training Center, Croton, Conn. 
United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 
Second Headquarters, New York City. 
Coast Guard Station, Shinnecock, N. Y. 
Coast Guard Station, Ditch Plains, N. Y. 


Although these military establishments, naval bases, and Coast 
Guard stations are all located in the East, principally along the 
Atlantic seaboard, we were reliably informed that they are typical of 
the services throughout the country. An inspection of the I. and E. 
activities of a selected group of bases and installations in Europe, the 
Middle East, and Far East a year ago persuades me that this is correct. 
In every case we have been cordially received, either by the command- 
ing officer of the Military Establishment, or his aide, and by the I. and 
E. officers. We have visited classes, talked with students and instruc- 
tors. We have attended orientation talks and character guidance 
lectures by chaplains. In addition, we have examined all types of 
printed material and visual aids. While there is much more that one 
could do profitably in a complete survey of the I. and E. programs 
over a much longer period of time, there are a number of conclusions 
to which we have come as a result of our survey: 
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GENERAL 


1) The Armed Forces have evolved in their I. and E, program 
ee of the most significant ventures in adult education in the United 
States. Such a program, if systematically and intelligently carried 
forward, is destined to have far-reaching consequence for the Nation. 

(2) The complete training of every new recruit into the Armed 
Forces is essential for the present complex tasks of the Military Estab- 
lishment in an age of technology. 

(3) The continuous education of the officers and other leaders in 
the Armed Forces concerning the nature of the world ideological 
struggle is essential to our survival. 

(4) The development of an integrated I. and E. program in the 
Armed Forces may serve not only to improve the career service, but 
also encourage reenlistments. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


(5) The information aspect of the I. and E. program which assumes 
increasing importance in the present ideological struggle is compul- 
sory in some branches of the armed services “and voluntary i in others. 
This lack of uniformity in practice as to attendance at the information 
lectures impairs their maximum usefulness to the personnel. 

(6) In view of the vital importance of an informed military per- 
sonnel, the information hours should be more frequent than once a 
month and attendance should be the responsibility of all. 

(7) The information aspect of the I. and E. program lacks a clear 
definition of objectives; its implementation at the bases is not equal 
to its conception as a planned program. 

(8) The new materials which have been used in the information 
program in spite of the efforts of those who have prepared them, 
tend to be written in language that is over the heads of many of 
the enlisted personnel. The latest Army pamphlet, Individual Train- 
ing—Defense Against Enemy Propaganda, a copy of which has been 
placed > the hands of each member of the committee, is well done. 

(9) New material that has been prepared for the Armed Forces 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation apparently is not uniformly 
distributed among the several branches of the services and is less 
uniformly used by the different bases. 

(10) Extreme caution needs to be exercised with the printed word 
lest. an effort be made to insert into publications information that is 
biased or even subversive. 

Mr. Gwinn. How is that, Doctor? Have you any examples of 
that? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, I have not only letters, but in some of the bases 
that I visited, I was told that they never heard of this information 
that had been published under this grant from the Ford Foundation. 
This very material had never been seen by them, and they did not 
know that the Ford Foundation had been involved in any of this. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thought that you referred to subversive material. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. Extreme caution needs to be exercised with the 
printed word lest an effort be made to insert into publications infor- 
mation that. is biased or even subversive. The discovery by the Nav 
Department something over a year ago that a newspaper going to all 
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hands contained such a questionable article necessitated the confisca- 
tion of the entire edition of upward of a million copies. 

Mr. Gwinn. What was that? 

Mr. Mitxer. I was informed by the Chief of the Navy Section of 
this fact and he told me that all copies had been destroyed. 

Mr. Krarns. By whose permission ? 

Mr. Miter. I assume by the Chief of Staff. As he explained it to 
me, at considerable length, they = contracted for this article or 
some articles that were to appear in the Navy publication. They 
assumed, apparently, that the sent was going to be satisfactory. 
Just about the time it was to be sent out, they made a very careful 
review of it and discovered that it was of very questionable character, 
and so they confiscated the entire amount. I can only tell you what 
I was informed by the Chief of the I. and E. office in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and I am sure that he was telling me what were the facts, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is not a criticism that is being leveled at the 
Armed Forces. ‘They disposed of it and destroyed it, did they not ¢ 

Mr. Minter. Yes. But my point, Mr. Chairman, was to indicate 
how sensitive the information program is, and how necessary it is to be 
eternally vigilant against the possibility of just this kind of thing 
ee 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you infer that the bigness of the operation, and the 
territory covered by such an organization is so great, that it is neces- 
sarily exposed to that sort of thing? 

Mr. Mixer. I w ould suppose, sir, that the answer is because there 
are so many people involved, anybody who had designs about sub- 
verting the youth of the country would certainly be thinking of tr) 
ing to get their propaganda material into the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you any examples of that? 

Mr. Mitier. I think that you know, Mr. Chairman, that there was 
published by the Army in 1945 what was called an orientation fact 
sheet. It is entitled, “Army Talk No. 7.” This document is entitled, 
“Prejudice, Roadblock to Progress.” This material was prepared, 
utilized, and according to the best information that I have, was cir- 
culated for a period of some 4 years in the Army until it was declared 
to be obsolete in 1949. It contains some material which became the 
occasion for a rather critical review on the part of the other commit- 
tees of Congress. It is fair to say that this is no longer avail: ible . 

and as a matter of fact, these too have all been destroyed now. But 
for 4 years, I am informed, they were circulated, and that some of the 

‘ather unhappy i impressions that were created by them. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the language, Doctor? 

Mr. Miizer. The language that became a matter of very consider- 
able controversy was a general review of the question of prejudice 
in this country. It refers in one section, on the third page, to Persecu- 
tion in America. The question is asked, “How about America? Has 
our own history been free of scapegoating ?” 

That is the language in the pamphlet. It begins with this opening 
sentence, “America, too, has its shameful pages of persecution of 
minorities.” 

And then it goes on to elaborate. 
Mr. Gwinn. What else did it say there? 
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Mr. Mixer. Shall I read on? 

Mr. Gwinn. If there is any reason for throwing it out. You would 
not throw out a pamphlet because of just that statement, would you? 

Mr. Mutter. That is one of the reasons, sir, for w hich apparently 
they got a great deal of criticism. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just that bare statement? 

Mr. Miter. Not that, but the general temper of the article itself. 
At least I am informed again that ‘they received much criticism. Asa 
matter of fact it was stated, and I think accurately, that copies of this 
fact sheet were published in some of the extreme leftwing papers in 
this country as more or less an indication of an acceptance of the point 
of view as stated here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, I think if you will just tell us what material 
there is that justifies all of this generality, it would help us. Congress- 
men are quite familiar with things that are said and referred to. 

Mr. Minter. My task was not primarily to hunt up this type of 
subversive literature. All I was observing was that in view of the 
experience that they have had, and also in the exposure that these 
young men have in the Armed Forces to the kind of material that 
might conceivably be used, extreme caution has to be used. There 
are illustrations of the fact that caution not only has been exercised, 
but that the armed services are very much on their guard against 
the possibility of such material creeping in. 

Mr. Gwryn. Is that the burden of what you want to tell the 
committee, that your investigation into the educational program of the 
Armed Forces shows that there appears to be the greatest caution 
exercised in using any material that might be objectionable? Is that 
what you want to tell us? 

Mr. Miter. Up to the present time, sir, that has been my general 
conclusion. A serious effort has been made to delete questionable 
material. As I talked to company commanders, and as I talked to 
information and education officers, I found them very alert to the 
possibility of this kind of material being circulated. I also assured 
them that they themselves have to be constantly on the alert, because 
there is always a temptation to try and utilize this medium of distri- 
bution to get material in that will not be representative of the Ameri- 
can point of view. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you any other examples in the educational ma- 
terial that you have examined that you would like to bring to our 
attention ? 

Mr. Mitter. Well, of course, there is a very much older chapter, as 
you perhaps know, in connection with the Army training manual on 
citizenship. An Army training manual that had been used for a period 
of 4 years was withdrawn from circulation, not because the preamble 
was supposed to be subversive, but because, if I may describe it, it was 
unduly conservative. That was at least the assumption on which the 
charge was made. I have the material here. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to hear anything that was unduly 
conservative. 

Mr. Miter. This is a long story, and if it is your pleasure, I would 
like to present it to you at this time. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are interested in the materials of educati¢ n, and 
what they are doing. 
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Mr. Mituer. As I think you gentlemen are well aware, training 
manuals have been prepared and published by the War Department 
over a period of years. In the twenties in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, it seemed desirable, ac- 
cording to my studies, that a training y manual should be prepared. A 
training manual was prepared under the direction of a chaplain by 
the name of C. P. Futcher. He worked in collaboration with the 
American Citizenship Foundation. It was to be used in the Citizens 
Military Training Camps, and was so used for a period of time. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now let us hear about the unduly conservative teach- 
ing of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Myuuer. This I may say. This document was revised in 1928. 
That revision appears in Training Manual 2000-25, which was issued 
on November 30, 1928. 

Mr. Ex.xzorr. Let me ask you a question right there. Is the manual 
revised in 1928 the one that is in use now by the Army? 

Mr. Mixer. No, this was withdrawn in 1932. I may say in con- 
nection with this document that I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a letter which John W. McCormack, a distinguished Member 
for many years, of this House, wrote to the Adjutant General on the 
7th of January 1930. It reads as follows: 

If possible may I ask that you kindly send me 100 copies of the publication 
entitled, “Citizenship No. T—-M 2000-25” issued by the War Department under 
date of November 30, 1928. This is the finest publication of its kind that I have 
ever read, and I want to compliment the Department for issuing such a docu- 
ment, particularly those who prepared it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormMack 

The statement to which I refer, is a comparison between autocracy 
and democracy and a republic. There appears this statement, sir, 
about the philosophy of American Government on page 88. 

Mr. Gwinw. Is this the document that McCormack approved ? 

Mr. Miter. This is the document which for 4 years was approved, 
and then was withdrawn from circulation and it is no longer being 
used. It is this section that I shall read you in just a moment. 

Mr. Gwinn. What you are going to read us is in the document that 
the Minority Leader McCormack approved or complimented. 

Mr. Mixer. This is what he approved. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us hear it. 

Mr. Kearns. And then they withdrew it. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, 4 years later. On page 88 here is a statement of 
the philosophy of American Government on the positive side: 

The American philosophy of government emphasises that (a) individual rights 
are sacred and it is necessary to establish a government in the protection of 
these rights. 

2. All of the powers of government are derived from the people, who retain 
the supreme authority over all delegated powers of government. 

3. Individual rights are not permitted to be exercised in the contravention 
of the rights of society. Individual liberty is always bounded by social obliga- 
tions. 

4. Government is exercised for the purpose of protecting the individual in 
his rights. 

5. Governmental powers are delegated to the national, State or local authority, 
and are limited in their exercise by provisions of the Constitution, as interpreted 
and defined by the Supreme Court. 

6. All rights not thus delegated are recognized as the invisible right of the 
individual citizen and cannot be usurped by any governmental power. 

7. The Government of the United States is not a democracy, but a Republic. 
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Now, on page 91, there appears in a section under the title, “Repre- 
sentative Government,” this comparison between autocracy and democ- 
racy and a republic. 

The following comparative analysis shows the principal character- 
istics of the three forms of government; 

Autocracy.—Authority is derived through heredity. People have no choice 
in the selection of their rules, and no voice in making of the laws. Results in 
arbitrariness, tyranny, and oppression. Attitude toward property is feudalistic, 
and attitude toward law is that the will of the ruler shall control regardless 
of reason or consequences. 

Democracy.—A government of the masses, authority derived through mass 
meeting or any form of direct expression. Results in mobocacies, attitude 
toward property is communistic, negating property rights, and attitude toward 
law is that the will of the majority shall regulate, whether it be based upon 
deliberation or governed by passion, prejudice, and impulse, without restraint 
or regard to consequences. Results in demagoguism, license, agitation, discon- 
tent and anarchy. 

Republic.—Authority is derived through the election of the people of public 
officials best fitted to represent them. Attitude toward property is respected for 
laws and individual rights, and a sensible economic procedure. Attitude toward 
law is the administration of justice in accordance with fixed principles and 
established evidence with a strict regard to consequences. A greater number 
of citizens and extent of territory may be brought within its compass. Avoids 
the dangerous extremes of either tyranny or mobocacies, and results in states- 
manship, liberty, reason and justice, and contentment and progress. 

It is the standard form of government throughout the world. 

Then there is quotation from Professor Atwood’s book on the Con- 
stitution, setting forth these four principles. 

Now, this, Mr. Chairman, was the revision that was used as a train- 
ing manual in the Army for a period of 4 years. It had been prepared 
not only by the chaplain, but had been issued and sent out with the 
approval of the War Department as of that date. That was in 1928 
It was withdrawn in late 1932 by order of the then Chief of Staff, a 
copy of whose order I have indicating that it had been withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Mr. Gwinn. What for? 

Mr. Mixtrr. Well, it does not state the reason in that specific order, 
but in 1936, on March 18, in a memorandum which was sent to Senator 
Copeland, who was then United States Senator from your own State 
of New York, there is the only explanation that I have come upon in 
my studies to date. It is: “Most of the criticism was directed toward 
the paragraph on democracy, which failed to be read in conjunction 
with the succeeding definition of a republic.” 

Now, that is the only explanation. Ihave no other way of knowing, 
except that statement which has been set forth here. It is very difh- 
cult, if I may say, to get hold of a copy of this. I tried at the library 
in the Pentagon but I was unable to get it, and I finally succeeded in 
getting a copy of this through the National Archives. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you say it was too bad we were not all taught by 
the Army what the virtues of the republic are, in contrast to the 
democracy. 

Mr. Mitrer. Well, I merely submit this, sir, in response to your 
question. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is quite right. 

Mr. Mrizer. And I would say, sir-—— 

Mr. Gwinn. You have said something about it being ultraconserva- 
tive. 
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Mr. Miter. And that was regarded as being ultraconservative. 
That is this statement, as I have heard it interpreted by others who 
have reviewed this, who have used that phrase. I will have to use 
those words in quotation marks. They are not mine, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you agree with Mr. McCormack’s appraisal 
of the book as it being a great publication ¢ 

Mr. Mitzer. I think, any time, Mr. Congressman, that you take a 
thing out of context, it tends to lose something, or you maximize or 
minimize the situation. As I read the text in its entirety, I would 
agree generally with Mr. McCormack’s estimate that this was a 
very important contribution, as a training manual. 

Mr. Lanprum. There is nothing in particular then to fear about 
the philosophy of the prospective majority leader in the next Con- 
gress, is that right ? 

Mr. Miter. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. Gwinn. Provided he has the same beliefs and faith now that he 
had then. 

Mr. Miturr. I cite that because I have great respect not only for 
Mr. McCormack, but because I have found a very conscientious ef- 
fort on the part of the men that I have talked to in the Armed Forces, 
in trying to see to it that the material which is used is thoroughly 
congenial to the American ideal of government. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, I think that you will be very helpful if you 
will just go right on with the illustrations of the materials that are 
being used. 

Mr. Miter. I have with me, and have distributed to you, a Depart- 
ment of the Army pamphlet No. 20-79, which is one of the latest of 
the documents that has been prepared by the Department of the 
Army. AsIam sure you gentlemen must be aware, there is not only 
this material which has been prepared under grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, but there are some pamphlets that have been pre- 
pared by the Department of the Army on their own responsibility. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you care to call our attention to anything? 

Mr. Mire. I am calling your attention to this because I think it 
is an excellent statement. It is clear, incisive, and the kind of a pam- 

»yhlet which, put into the hands of a training officer, or used in con- 
junction with this whole problem of psychological warfare, would be 
bound to be very helpful, and put a training officer on the alert. As 
you will notice, it has been issued and distributed by the Secretary 
of the Army, who having passed on it, regards it with approval. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the pamphlet dated September of 1954. 

Mr. Mitter. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you call to our attention any particular para- 
graph ? 

Mr. Miter. No, I think I would call your attention to the whole 
thing. To me it is well done, it is simply stated, and it sets forth the 
timeliness of this matter. This is the kind of literature that will be 
helpful in the training of our men in the ideological struggle which is 
presently going on in the world. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you any other publications or pamphlets that 
you wish to bring to our attention? I see that you have a good many 
of them. 

Mr. Mutter. Indeed, I have all of these pamphlets which they have 

very kindly given tome. They have also submitted a set of pamphlets 
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that were prepared by Teachers College at Columbia University, 
called Hours of Freedom. They were prepared under the direction 
of Dr. James E. Russell, and attempted a somewhat different approach 
in instruction than has been the current practice, certainly in some 
of the bases which I have had the pleasure of visiting. Instead of 
having the lecture, they have attempted to develop the technique of 
group discussion, where it is possible for the participants not only to 
have a part in a kind of roundtable discussion, but to get a confronta- 
tion of their ideas along with the lecturer, or with the person who is 
delivering the course. 

Mr. Lanorum. Dr. Miller, in your long experience as a teacher and 
with the teaching profession, have you observed that it is the most 
difficult form of instruction, that is, the discussion method ? 

Mr. Mitter. I have indeed. I would be disposed to quote the his- 
torian Zenophon, that the lecturer is one, but the discussion is 1,000. 
It is extremely difficult, but by the same token, it is to me one of the 
most valuable techniques of instruction that we have. I did my work 
in the Graduate School at Columbia University, where we used the 
case method a good deal, which was very largely 

Mr. Lanprum. There, sir, if I may interrupt you, you are dealing 
with an entirely different level of education, and an entirely different 
individual from the ones with which we are concerned here. This is 
the Army training. 

Mr. Miuier. Nevertheless, I think that the proof of the effective- 
ness of this technique is that they get better results with these “Hours 
of Freedom” than they did some of the troop talks that they gave. 
I am frank to say that some of the lectures which I have heard were 
lacking either in conviction, or lacking in the capacity on the part of 
the man to really know what he was talking about. He was not well 
prepared. He presented his material with no opportunity for ques- 
tions from the audience. It was done by rote. I am sure of this, that 
the discussion technique is more difficult than the lecture. I am sure, 
also, of the fact that it is a more educational experience for the average 
person, whether he is a person at the graduate level or the person who 
is in the service. 

Now, you may not get the wisest of questions asked, but it is an old 
adage that fools can ask questions that even the wise can’t answer. 

Mr. Lanprum. The point which to me seems important is that if 
the Army feels compelled to engage in this phase of education, and 
we see the need for it, then by all means it should have the very best 
individual possible to carry on instruction. Is that right? 

Mr. Mirrer. I agree entirely. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is that what you are trying to say? 

Mr. Mituer. That is my point, precisely, and I am merely pointin 
out, in response to the chairman’s question, that as I have amined 
the material, and as I have watched the methods, and as I have seen 
the program develop in the not extensive number of bases and installa- 
tions that I have visited, that the men have gotten most from those 
presentations where they felt they had an opportunity to participate 
in the discussion. 

Mr. Gwinn. Time is going against us, and I think it would be help- 
ful in the time we have left, to give the committee documentation of 
the materials that you have, illustrating or furnishing examples of 
the kind of teaching that is going on. That will keep us out of abstract 
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theories of the matter, and may be helpful in our reading of the record 
later. 

Mr. Miter. Shall I finish this prepared statement, sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. I would rather you would stay on this subject of ex- 
amples that you have of the teaching. 

Mr. Miurr. There is presently going on in this matter, education 
at various levels, all the way from “what i is known as the transitional 
level of elementary adult education for people who have not reached 
the fourth grade, up to the levels of instruction that would be regarded 
as gr aduate study. The question which was raised this morning in 
connection with Dr. Grace’s testimony 

Mr. Gwinn. If you will excuse me, Doctor, have you any other ex- 
amples ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, indeed. I have some examples of the kind of 
material which they have used. Here is a series, for example, of 
material that is presently used for the men who are in these adult 
elementary classes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you make any comment of approval or dis- 
approval of the material? 

Mr. Mitirr. I would comment on three things about what is known 
as the transitional educational work, presently carried on in the bases. 
It is not only well done but they succeed in a period of 6 to 8 weeks, 
by the instructional methods that they are using, of raising the edu- 

‘ational level of these people from below the fourth grade to that level. 
It is a way in which they conserve for the Armed Forces a& man who 
might otherwise be discharged because he was an illiterate. 

My conclusion is that the work at the adult element: ary level is well 
done, and the material is well used. The bases where I found the 
work going on, they have gotten teachers who are thoroughly com- 
petent to do this, and are doing a very commendable piece of work. 

Mr. Gwinn. You told us that, but the committee would like to have 
factual material on which it could judge. 

Mr. Miter. I would be very glad to submit, if you would like, some 
of the reports that I have as to the consequences of the improvement 
of the eivsadlimal level. 

Mr. Gwinn, Have you any material now that you want to submit 
further ? 

Mr. Muuer. Well, I would like to submit this material here as 
typical of the kind of data, as the kind of material that is used. I 
could only report to you what I myself have seen with my own eyes, 
the effectiveness of the method used, and report to you what the in- 
formation officer has told me, that these people have been salvaged 
for the armed services, and that their level of education and literac y 
has been raised. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand, and we have had that testimony. 

Mr. Miter. The second is at the level of the men who are in second- 
ary education, and who want, for example, to carry on work in the 
field of highway safety. This morning, some discussion was had 
that that is being systematically carried on in some bases. They have 
discovered that as a result of the number of men who return from 

leave, who have accidents, or are killed, that. it is necessary to give 
courses in highway safety as a part of the instruction material. 

Mr. Gwinn. That has been covered, too. 
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Mr. Mitxer. That was not on the base. That was by sending people 
up to the university. This is work going on presently right on the 
base. 

That is another level of education which is in a sense vocational in 
character. 

Mr. Gwryn. Doctor, I think on account of the time, unless you have 
some further exhibits that you would like to point out to us, we will 
bring the testimony to a close for the next witness. 

Mr. Mutter. I do have some of the material which I collected in 
connection ae the instructional material that is developed in con- 
nection with USAFI. Here they have a list of 290 different courses 
which are presently being carried on. On my inspection of the work 
out there, I was very much impressed by the range of the material i 
that has been used. The one concern that some of us have, and I 
certainly share that concern, is the rate of attrition of the people who 
take te courses, but do not complete them. 

Mr. Gwinn. That has aay been covered, Doctor, and unless 
you have some ‘exhibits in that connection or material that you would 
like to point out to us 

Mr. Mixxer. Well, I would like to point out as another example 
of the work that is being done, the type of correspondence instruction 
which is presently being carried on by the Marine Corps Institute. 
It was a pioneer institution and became the pattern around which the 
USAFI was developed. I have a catalog for their courses. ‘They 
have developed a technique with the Marine Corps Institute whereby 
they personalized the relationship between the teacher and the student 
which has not only greatly increased the completion rates, but has 
given to me an interesting example of one way in which the USAFI 
itself might improve their drop-out record at the present time. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, we have statements, 

Mr. Miutzer. I think that you have not had anything about the 
Marine Corps Institute, and I think that this is the first time that that 
has been brought into the discussion. 

I have also at sir; a list of the courses which are presently being 
offered by some of the cooperating universities on the bases. The 
instructional work that is being carried on there. 

Mr. Gwinn. We cannot take all of those catalogs into our records, 
sir. ; 
Mr. Mitter. What I wanted to point out to you is the variety of q 
the educational material which runs the whole gamut of educational 
instruction from elementary adult education up to graduate school. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much, and we appreciate all of your 
efforts, and your appearing, Doctor. 

Mr. Mintzer. I will just give you the conclusion of this statement. 

11. The integration of the information program in the Marine Corps 
with its carefully planned training program makes it one of the most 
effective of all the branches of the armed services. 
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12. The educational program of the armed services in conception 
and in levels of instruction is unique and of great importance for the 
career training of the enlisted man and officer alike. It can be made 
a vital factor in the training for effective citizenship. 
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The program of transitional training for new recruits whose 
level of education is below the fourth grade combines the best tech- 
niques of elementary adult education and accelerated instruction for il- 
literates. 

14. The residential instruction of military personnel overseas on 
off duty time by representatives of recognized American institutions 
of higher learning marks a significant advance in armed services co- 
operation with our colleges and universities. The pioneering work 
of such institutions as the U niversity of Maryland, the University 
of California, Louisiana State Univ ersity, and the American Inter- 
national College deserves special mention. 

15. The extension services of many of our State universities have 
greatly expanded the educational resources of these bases and provided 
a valuable public service toward institutions. The notable work of 
the University of Virginia deserves special mention. 

16. Willingness of the professional schools of recognized universi- 
ties to provide advanced technical education for personnel on the base 
looking for their graduate degrees is a service of immeasurable value, 
even if somewhat limited in practice. The work of the engineering 
school of Rutgers University with the Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth deserves special mention. 

17. The development of correspondence instruction by the Marine 
Corps Institute, the Coast Guard Institute, and the nonresident in- 
struction of the Signal School at Fort Monmouth, and the Army Ex- 
tension Service have proved to be effective methods for career in- 
struction. 

18. The United States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis., 
was designed to meet the education needs of officers and enlisted men 
in all branches of the service. The widespread use of its correspond- 
ence courses and its general educational development testing is a 
measure of its public acceptance. USAFI will continue to present 
a distinct educational opportunity for the serious student. 

19. The attrition rate among students in USAFI is high. It might 
be substantially reduced by more careful guidance of the applicant by 
the local I. and E. officer, by a more systematic followup of the appli- 
cant’s progress, by a greater effort on the part of the directors of 
USAF to establish a more personal relationship between the instruc- 
tor and the student. The imposition of a charge for textbooks at cost 
in addition to the registration fee might also increase the completion 
rate by the students. Such an important educational device for self- 
education cannot expect to be self-operating. 

20. The ability and enthusiasm of the I. and E. officer at the various 
military establishments determines in a real measure the vitality and 
extension of the educational program on the base. 

21. The disposition to assign to the I. and E. officer, however, a 
series of collateral duties, and make education a minor collateral duty, 
renders it difficult, if not impossible, to carry forward any systematic 
educational program on a military establishment or naval vessel 
in an efficient manner. 

22. The recruitment of qualified civilian educators to head up the 
I. and E. program at permanent bases would be desirable. Such 
civilian educators could give guidance to educational planning within 
the Military Establishment, counsel with prospective students, estab- 
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lish contact with civilian institutions, and elevate the standards of 
instruction in the I. and E. program. 

23. Command support is not only a condition prec edent to the cre- 
ation of a climate favorable to educational activity on a military es- 

tablishment, but is also vital in securing the needed priority of con- 

sideration of such activity. The recent Department order issued by 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, is a model of such support 
from the highest level. 

24. The commanders’ conference (or commanders’ call) might well 
be utilized for a regular reporting of the I. and E. activities on a base 
or aboard ship by the company or naval commander. It should also 
provide an opportunity for emphasizing the need for implementing 
this we at each level of command. 

The periodic evaluation of the informational and educational 
oni ams is essential to insure both acceptance by the personnel in 
the Armed Forces as well as to keep the programs relevant and mean- 
ingful. A careful review of the organizational pattern of the Armed 
Forces might well have been taken by some qualified agency to deter- 
mine whether the functioning of the [. and E. program would be more 
effective if it were treated as a vital and continuing activity, not as 
a special and dispensable service. 

26. There are unmistakable evidences in all branches of the armed 
services of an effort to improve the quality of the I. and E. pro- 
erm and to extend its outreach to more and more of its personnel. 

The close cooperation of the Armed Forces T. and E. activities 
Ww ith the United States Office of Education would not only place the 
professional resources of this agency of government at the disposal of 
the Armed Forces’ expanding educational work, but would also 
facilitate a closer correlation of these two essential Federal services. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 

Captain Stryker has been in the audience during the day and has 
listened to some of the testimony. Would you like to say anything 
about any part of the testimony that has been given, Captain? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. J. M. STRYKER, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES INFOR- 
MATION AND EDUCATION 


Captain SrryKker. Yes, sir. I am the relief for General Hartness, 
who appeared before you once before. I am the Acting Director of 
the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education. I thought 
that I might clarify the deletion of part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ‘from our instructor’s guide. 

The instructor’s guide is used in this series, because we know that 
the discussion method is a hard method to put over, as you have said, 
sir. We have tried to get the untrained instructors to get group 
participation by passing out 2 or 3 questions to their group, and having 
them discuss the question and come up with the answer. Then the 
group instructor discusses their answers. 

It lets the men feel that they are taking part in a discussion, and 
not sitting there listening to a lecture. 

We know we have to use untrained instructors. So we put out the 
guide to put words into the mouth of an untrained man to try to bring 
out some discussion on the matter at hand. 
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This is an information project. They have about 40 minutes on the 
Declaration of Independence for discussion. The part that was left 
out in the instructor’s guide was for brevity only, sir. We were not 
leaving out any part w ith any ulterior motive. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me ask, Captain Stryker a question right there. 
Now, as I understand, Captain, when you take one of these informa- 
tion and education officers who generally in the case of an infantry 
company would probably be the company commander or the executive 
officer, you give him this guide that we spoke of here a minute ago, 
that did not have the Declaration in it, but at the same time you 
give him the other material which does have the Declaration in it? 

Captain Stryker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the fact that you left it out of one publication 
might indicate no more than a saving of paper and print ; might it not? 

Captain SrryKer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, Captain, on that point, is the deleted part dis- 
cussed thor oughly once you get into the Declaration ? 

Captain Srryker. Sir, in 40 minutes you cannot discuss all of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Kearns. What points do you try to cover? 

Captain Srryker. If I could have that guide, I would show you. 

Mr. Kearns. If you were conducting the class, what points are you 
trying to cover? 

Captain SrryKer. I would like to point out here exactly what it is. 
In this instructor’s guide, we put out so much for the man to read, and 
so much for using either the committee method or the conference 
method. This was worked out by the Ford Foundation, and they 
have 

Mr. Kearns. I am not interested in whom it was worked out by, 
but if you were conducting a class, what phases of it would you try to 
cover for reaction from the class pupils? 

Captain Srrrxer. I believe that I can read excerpts from this, sir. 
One of them is a problem here: 





A corporation employs several of the sons of top officials and has promoted 
some of them rapidly ; regarding this situation the following statement was made 
at a group of stockholders. We should all have an equal opportunity to get to 
the top, to promote this principle we must stop favoritism in this corporation. 
Therefore, as the only practical solution of this problem, I propose that it 
shall be the policy of this corporation not to hire the sons of our top managers. 
Ibo you agree with this in principle? 


Well, they are supposed to think this over and talk it over in a small 
group, and they vote “yes,” “no,” or “uncertain.” 

Mr. Kearns. Do you have any tabulations on those votes? 

Captain Stryker. We have them in different groups. 

In the next question : 


In most States the voting age is 21. Does this mean that young people are 
governed without their consent? Do you vote “yes,” “no,” or “uncertain”? 


The third one: 


Somebody probably did not favor the President in the last presidential cam- 
paign. Of the men who won the elections to the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives in your home districts, these men govern us. Do they govern us with 
our consent if we voted for their opponents? Vote “yes,” “no,” or “uncertain.” 
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We try to get some discussion from principles that came out under 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Kearns. It sounds like school politics. 

Mr. Gwinn. Captain, I think the departments of the armed serv- 
ices came off pretty well today. If this is the only thing you would 
like to correct in the record—— 

Captain Srrrxrr. I have an answer to a question that you did not 
get this morning, as to why we have this educational program now 
when we did not have it before World War II. Before World War 
II we had armed services of volunteers and career people, and now we 
have Reserve officers on active duty, draftees. We are disrupting 
their education, and we would like to keep a thread going through it 
so that they can keep up and start again when they get through their 
military service. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. The meeting will adjourn for the day, and we will meet 
tomorrow morning at 10: 30. 

The witnesses tomorrow will be Paul Peters, Washington re- 
searcher, who will present some statistics, and Dr. Edward Fitz- 
patrick, educator and researcher, who has been preparing some mate- 
rial regarding the United States Office of Education. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until 10: 30 in the morning. 

(Thereupon, at 3: 50 p. m., a recess was taken until 10:30 a. m., Fri- 
day, November 19, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1954 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION, 
ComMMITTEE ON EptucaTion aNp Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in Room 

429, House Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn (chairman of the 
suiiobenatitsea' presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gwinn, Kearns, Elliott, and Landrum. 

Present also: Arad Riggs, counsel to the Subcommittee on Federal 
Activities in Education; and Frederick D. Rosenberg, assistant coun- 
sel to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Gwinn. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Paul O. Peters, 
a research consultant, economist, statistician, founder, editor, and 
publisher of the Washington News Bulletin. 

How many times is that issued a year, Mr. Peters? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL 0. PETERS, RESEARCH CONSULTANT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Perers. We issue it 5 days a week, 260 times a year. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you want to say anything else about yourself this 
morning. 

Mr. Perers. I only want to say that I am 70 years old and I have 
tried to get an education outside of the ordinary colleges and uni- 
versities. In other words, I come before the subcommittee as a man 
who has educated himself without any aids from Federal Government 
or State governments, or anyone else. As a matter of fact, I had to 
shine shoes and sell newspapers in the early days to keep a pair of 
pants upon my body while I was going through high school. 

Mr. Gwinn. You will give us some ‘valuable testimony, I am sure, 
this morning. We will be glad to hear you. We have seen your bulle- 
tins for a good many years. We cannot promise you that we read 
them every “day, but we read some of them with great interest. 

Mr. Perrers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

The observations I may make this morning and the testimony that 
I expect to give will be ‘confined to the second part of the letter of 
authorization sent to the chairman of the subcommittee by Mr. Samuel 
K. McConnell on June 14th, “to find out to what extent, if any, the 
educational activities of the various Federal departments and agencies 
are coordinated in the United States Office of Education.” There- 
fore, I shall confine my remarks and these statistics to the Federal 
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grants-in-aid for vocational rehabilitation; to the States for the col- 
leges of agricultural and mechanical arts; to the States for coopera- 
tive vocational education; the grants for school construction and sur- 
vey and the grants for oper: ation and maintenance of the schools. 

To begin with, I think the committee should understand that most 
of the Federal grants-in-aid to the States and local communities are 
not of a character that will affect elementary or secondary public 
education. Most of the money except that going into building and 
operation would be for the benefit of people who have completed the 
ordinary courses in the elementary and secondary schools. 

I have four exhibits that I wish to talk about and I will be pleased 
to answer any questions that any of you might have in your minds. 

The idea of this first exhibit originally came from various groups 
within the Hoover Commission who were studying Federal partici- 

vation in the educational activities of the country and this statistic 
See in the first exhibit shows the income payments to individuals 
for the year 1953 reduced to a per capita basis before taxes, and in con- 
nection with the per capita incomes in each State there is the reported 
percentage of children of school age from 5 to 17 with respect to each 
100 adults in the communities. 

You will notice, especially in some of the States in the lower income 
brackets where the per apita income payments to individuals are 
much lower than they are in the higher income brackets, that it seems 
the number of children per 100 adults percentagewise is somewhat 
higher than the average of 55.9. I present that table to you because 
the table enters into the picture when you are considering the equity 
of the distribution of Federal grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Gwryn. Mr. Elliott wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. On exhibit 1, Mr. Peters, the figure for Alabama, 
that is the reported figure of children per 100 adults, is blurred. 
What is that figure ? 

Mr. Perers. It is 72.1, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Extiorr. That “means that there are 
family ? 

Mr. Perers. No, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I mean per hundred people in Alabama. 

Mr. Perers. Yes,sir. You have a very heavy incidence of children 
of school age in 1953, a very heavy incidence. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Per hundred people? 

Mr. Peters. Per 100 adults. That does not include children less 
than five, you understand, sir. That is children from 5 to 17, which is 
considered in the Bureau of the Census as the normal school age. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And does not include children over 17 years of age? 

Mr. Perers. It is the adults, 21 and on » 

Mr. Exniorr. However, this figure of 72.1 does not reflect those 
people in Alabama, children if you will, between the ages of 17 and 
21? 

Mr. Peters. That is right, Mr. Elliott. I guess in most States they 
are still considered infants, are they not? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir, I think you have it right. 

Mr. Exorr. You have a per capita income here for each person in 
Alabama of $1,043. 
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Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exciorr. That is the 1953 figure? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir, and it is compiled from the August 1954 Sur- 
vey of Current Business issued by the Department of Commerce. 
That is their official publication. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is the Government’s official figure ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Concerning the figure of 72.1, whose figure is that. on 
the number of reported children ! 

Mr. Perers. That is from the Bureau of Vital Statistics—I do not 
know whether I put it down here—found in the Statistical Abstract 
for 1953. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that is where that figure came from ? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did you compile this exhibit 1 yourself from these 
sources ¢ 

Mr. Peters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. It is your original work? 

Mr. Peters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Peters. It is my original work. I accept the responsibility for 
it and am prepared to discuss it in any way. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr, Peters, when you say total per capita income pay- 
ments to individuals, that is payments by whom ? 

Mr. Perers. That is payments from all sources to individuals, Mr. 
Chairman, the total income of the people of the State of Delaware, 
for example, excluding income payments to corporations. This is the 
amount paid in salaries, wages, dividends, rentals, and everything like 
that as computed by the Bureau of the Census and reported for tax 
purposes in the August 1954 Survey of Current Business. These are 
supposed to be the | best available figures produced by your Govern- 
ment and mine on income payments to individuals within the respec- 
tive States before taxes. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is the productivity of the individual as distinct 
from corporations ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. It has nothing to do with Government 
grants, or pensions, or anything of that kind. This is the income pay- 
ments to individuals. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thought it was a little confusing. It sounded as if 
there might be income payments by Government to individuals. 

Mr: Perers. No, sir. It is from their own earnings, their own ef- 
forts, and their own savings; you might say what a man gets as inter- 
est, dividends, salaries, or wages; and there is one field they also include 
which perhaps I should not mention: What a man may have from 
gambling or speculation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does it include any payments made by the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Perers. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Government payments to him are excluded? 

Mr, Peters. Except salaries for services. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are Government. pensions included ? 

Mr. Perers. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. W ‘ould it not be a little clearer if you would say 
“Total per capita income receipts” ¢ 
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Mr. Perers. I only use the terminology that the Bureau of the 
Census uses, Mr, Chairman. They call it income payments to indi- 
viduals as distinguished from income payments to corporations, trust 
companies, and the like. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does this figure reflect pensions paid through private 
sources as, for instance, retired employees of the United States? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, I think it would. There is one area, Mr. Elliott, 
that you probably would be interested in and also, Mr. Kearns, and 
that is it does not include any computations for so-called fringe bene- 
fits that are paid to employees of firms and corporations, because they 
have not yet found a satisfactory method of computing in dollars 
and cents the so-called fringe benefits that accrue to employees and 
others under contracts that have been entered into under labor- 
management agreements. 

Mr. Extiorr. Why would it not include pensions paid by the Gov- 
ernment? For instance, why would it not include social-security 
benefits ¢ 

Mr. Perers. I will submit for your inspection, Mr. Elliott, and for 
you other gentlemen, another official pamphlet produced by the Gov- 
ernment called Economic Indicators for November. This shows you 
the sources of personal income. It does not take in the category of 
pensions. 

Mr. Gwtnn. Or it does not take in social security ? 

Mr. Perers. Or social security. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it the idea is that this is one way of measuring 
the total product of the United States. 

Mr. Perers. Not exactly, Mr. Gwinn. It is one way of measuring 
that part of the gross national product that accrues to individuals. 

Mr. Gwryn. It includes any dividends that are received from 
corporations ? 

Mr. Perers. That is included in there. On the other hand it does 
not include such things as the growth of capital investment from earn- 
ings which are not distributed out to shareholders and things of that 
kind which are really, Mr. Gwinn, a part of the gross national product. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that any undistributed income from corporations 
would be in addition to this $270 billion ? 

Mr. Perers. Oh, yes. $270 billion was not the total national in- 
come in 1953. It was substantially above that. It was over $309 
billion. That was the total national income. 

Mr. Kearns. If no one took any salary for a year we could pay off 
the national debt. 

Mr. Peters. You are right and it might be a good thing if we started 
to do some of those things, Mr. Kearns, because it is not only the 
national debt; it is the Federal and State and private debts, which, 
according to my latest compilation of just a few weeks ago, now stands 
at $640 billion, the total of the public and private debts, and the in- 
terest charge alone amounts to $20 billion a year, of which your 
Federal Government is toting the burden of nearly $7 billion in the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Gwinn. This chart is an indication of the capacity of the 

various States to carry their own burdens of education ? 

Mr. Peters. Not necessarily. It is the income capacity of the in- 
dividuals in the respective tates. The next chart that I come to 
answers the question you have in mind. For example, in Delaware, 
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with $2,304 average per capita income, that income is reflected on the 
number of children of school age in the State of Delaware, and if 
you will refer to the fourth chart, if you please, you will see there are 
77,000 children in the State of Delaware who are in this potential 
school age from 5 to 17. The total population of Delaware is 4.59 
times the number of school children of —- school age, so the 
potential income which could be made subject to tax to maintain the 
public school systems in the State of Delaware is the individual in- 
come times 4.39 or $10,114.56, which is shown in table 2. 

We have taken each State and procured the latest available figures 
as put out in the Statistical Abstract for 1953 and divided it by the 
number of schoolchildren in each State to get the factor by which we 
multiply the individual income, and in table 2 you have the potential 
income payments to individuals available for tax purposes for the 
maintenance of a system of public education. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me see if I understand, Mr. Peters. You take 
all the income payments of Delaware, for instance, which are on a per 
capita basis $2,304 per year and multiply that figure by the number of 
people in Delaware and get the total. 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir. That would be on table 1; that is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Then divide that total by the number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 17 and get as a result the figure of $10,114.56 
as the amount of income payments that are subject to taxation. 

Mr. Peters. That could be taxed for the maintenance of public 
schools; that is correct. However, I did it a different way. I divided 
the number of potential schoole hildren from 5 to 17 in the State of 
Delaware into the population and then multiplied it by the average 
income payment to the individuals. 

Mr. Exxiorr. However, we are doing the same thing. 

Mr. Peters. Yes. Either way you would arrive at the same result; 
yes, sir. This table is simply to show that there is a wide spread be- 
tween the potential taxing ability of the seople of Delaware to 
maintain a school system and the people of the State of Mississippi, 
where the income is quite low and the children are more frequent, so 
the multiplier is much smaller. You have a smaller multiplier, which 
is 3.42. In Mississippi, you have 78.1 children of school age in there 
to every 100 adults in the State of Mississippi. That reduces the 
multiplier. You understand that, I am sure. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perers. These tables that I am presenting to you, gentlemen, 
are for your consideration and study in exploring the economics of 
Federal aid and assistance in the field of education, reflecting the activ- 
ities of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Kearns. This points up what we have had over a number of 
years and that is the fact that the States who have the earning power 

‘an have good school systems of their own because they have revenue 
coaiiiinel in from all these sources, plus a greater individual earning 
ability which isshown here. It points up that we have so many people 
in many States without earning capacity that reflects upon what you 
have to take into consideration in the consideration of public educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Perers. That is right, sir. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Kearns. If you recall, back in the 8ist Congress, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have 14 States listed in that bill when we were considering 
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the Senate bill and we had a number when Professor Morton and I 
had the bill in. It had a lot of merit to it. On the other hand, how 
are you going to break down the concept of the State, where the earn- 
ing power is great, that they should take on the responsibility of the 
State that does not have the earning power? I think this is very 
valuable to have it the way it is broken down. 

Mr. Perers. I am not taking a position one way or the other. I am 
simply presenting the cold statistical facts. 

Mr. Kearns. I am just pointing out how valuable your figures are 
and how they point up what we have been through on this thing. It 
is very helpful. 

Mr. Gwinn. I is rather surprising to see how these figures work 
out for such States as Iowa, for example. You would think that Iowa 
would have more available income than is shown. 

Mr. Perers. Mr. Gwinn, let me say to you that due to the decline 
of agricultural commodity prices in 1953 the income payments to 
individuals in Iowa in 1953 were somewhat lower than they were in 
1952 or 1951. 

Mr. Kearns. And they still had 90-percent parity. 

Mr. Perers. That is true. You are right. Even so, the income pay- 
ments were less. The farm incomes were down because—I say this 
without any fear of contradiction because I can bring the figures up 
here as proof—the prices the farmers were receiving, were, for the 
very last 18 or 20 months quite out of line with what the price the 
farmer was paying for the fertilizer, the farm supplies that he needed 
to buy, the implements and things of that kind. This is a matter of 
record. Nobody can get around ‘it. 

Mr. Exniorr. In other words, the farmer has been in a cost- -price 
squeeze ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. That is reflected in several of those 
agricultural States of the “Midw est, notably Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. It got so bad that some of the States 
out there actually have been losing population for the last 2 or 3 
years. People have been leaving the farms. 

Mr. Kearns. The farmer became dependent on Government sub- 
sidies rather than on his own farm. 

Mr. Perers. Yes. It has no place here, but I might say this: If 
we have had education in our public schools and in our colleges, it 
has fallen far short of directing the farmers’ efforts because the farmer 
has been encouraged to mine his soils far in advance of the needs of 
our population to produce these bumper crops and to sell them to the 
Government, where they accumulate in the granaries and bins of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and private organizations. 

I submit to all of you gentlemen, who are able and mature gentle- 
men, that it is pennywise but it is a foolhardy project to mine our 
soils today in advance of the needs of our population and of our possi- 
ble allies. That is what we have been doing consistently for the past 
15 years. 

Mr. Extrorr. I think maybe for the past hundred years this business 
of mining our soil in advance has been going on. However, when we 
leave this record to appear that the farmer has been dependent upon 
the Federal Government for his income I want to challenge that 
statement. 
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Mr. Peters. I do not say that the farmer depends upon the Federal 
Government, but I did say, Mr. Elliott, that with the prices he was 
paying in the market for the commodities and fertilizer he was com- 
pelled to buy to use on his farm in comparison to the prices at which 
he was selling his cattle, his cotton, his corn, or his wheat, he was not 
getting as good a deal in 1952 and 1951 as he had been getting in the 
was period and the period immediately following the war, as you can 
see by the economic indicators I handed to you. I do not say that the 
Government had anything to do with it, understand. I am not speak- 
ing from that point. I am speaking from the cold fact that the farmer 
who drove into town to buy gasoline for his truck or tractor or auto- 
mobile, or lubricating oils, or tires, or any of those things, found the 
price going up while the price of his commodities was either stable 
or going down. 

Mr. Exxiort. Is that not true with 90 percent of parity? When 
you cut that parity down to 8214 or whatever it is going to be cut to 
next year and you put that farmer in a greater cost-squeeze than he 
was before. 

Mr. Kearns. We are trying to produce more on our farms than we 
need, though. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think probably the most fortunate thing in America 
today is the fact that to meet any eventuality we have enough food 
in our bins to see us through for a year or two. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not argue about that. 

Mr. Perers. I hope I have not gotten you gentlemen off the line of 
thought here that I am trying to enunciate and explain to you. LI 
come now to chart No. 3. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have one more question. Your figures are always 
tantalizing, Mr. Peters. If we look at these figures as of a given 
year, say, the year 1953. If we make plans for the future in terms of 
Federal aid to education or Federal aid to building, let us say, we 
may establish a practice that will be out of date when we take another 
look at it; neal Mississippi and Arkansas may be coming up faster 
in their per capita income than New York is. New York may be go- 
ing down. Have you any figures bearing on that rate of increase 
in per capita income in the various States? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir; I have made some very extensive studies of 
that particular feature. Notably among the Southern States, South 
Carolina has made the greatest percentage of advance in raising the 
per capita income of the people. In terms of real money now—I am 
speaking in terms of a constant dollar, a dollar of constant purchas- 
ing power—we find that some of the New England States, and even 
here in the District of Columbia with all the Federal employment, the 
per capita purchasing power of the individuals in Massachusetts, in 
New York, in New Jersey, and the District of Columbia is below what 
it was in 1940. 

Mr. Rigas. That is your table No. 3? 

Mr. Peters. No, sir, it is not. I do not happen to have it here, Dr. 
Riggs. 

Mr. Riees. The same principle is brought out ? 

Mr. Perers. Yes, sir, the principle is brought out. One of the dis- 
turbing factors in the realm of education is that the providing of 
teaching staffs, providing of housing for the children, and the main- 
tenance of the structures, and all the things that go into the operation 
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have been seriously affected by the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. My table No. 3 takes these per capita current 
incomes for 1953, compares them with the per capita income in current 
dollars in 1940, and then we convert them into terms of real purchas- 
ing power. That is based on the fact that the dollar at the presént 
time has a purchasing power of 52.1 cents, whereas in 1940 in terms of 
purchasing power the dollar would buy $1.172 worth of goods and 
commodities in the market. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. When did the dollar buy a dollar’s worth? 

Mr. Peters. From 1935 to 1939. That is the average figure that is 
used by the Government in all of their statistics. It was slightly up 
in one month and slightly down another, but it averaged between 98.9 
and 100.9. If you w “ill look again you will see that Delaware in 1953 
with all the modern advancement, with their $2,304 per capita income, 
has only a purchasing power of $1,200 and they had a purchasing 
power of $1,134.62 in "1940, so even with this big income they are not 
in much more of an advantageous position than they were 14 years 
ago, in 1940. If you drop down to the State of Massachusetts, where 
T have 2 or 3 little asterisks, you will find in terms of purchasing power 
to use the money for school pur poses the incomes in Massachusetts in 
1940 were greater than they were in 1953, which is not to be wondered 
at because there have been the flights of the textile industry and of 
the shoe industry from the New England communities to other States 
in the West and South. 

Mr. Riees. Mr. Peters, in the years 1940 to 1953 the per capita 
income payments for Mississippi increased by 309 percent, as indi- 
cated on your table; did they not? 

Mr. Peters. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Riges. And the per capita income increase in the State of Dela- 
ware, which was the highest in 1953, increased by 158 percent; did it 
not? 

Mr. Perers. That is approximately the percentage. 

Mr. Riees. And the average increase is 184 percent ? 

Mr. Perers. That is what I have computed on the whole chart. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I was trying to get at, Mr. Riggs. 

Mr. Perers. There is a difference between current dollars. Although 
a man labors in industry and he goes to the pay window and gets an 
envelope full of a lot of currency, after the impact of Federal taxes 
and all these withholdings when he takes it home to his family, in 
many, many instances he finds he hasn’t got as much left as he had in 
1940. 

Mr. Exztiorr. We do not want to leave the impression now that be- 

cause the southern income has been going up in these recent years it 
yet is anything like the per capita income of a number of other States. 

Mr. Perers. It is not due to Federal aid. It is due to their own 
initiative and the organization of their people and businessmen who 
point out the fine facilities they have, the fine climate, and the avail- 
able good water supplies. In the Far East and Far North—pardon 
me for introducing into this discussion—one of the great demands of 
manufacturing industries today is an adequate supply of pure water, 
and we have been so careless in the past and have so polluted our 
water supplies, particularly in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, that many industries such-as the textile industry and others 
could not operate. It cost them so much to take sewage and indus- 
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trial waste out of the water that it was not economical for them to 
stay in those neighborhoods, so I point out to you, Mr. Elliott, that 
many an industry has gone South because it was an area where the 
streams by comparison with streams in the North had not been pol- 
luted and they could get water for industrial purposes. 

Mr. Exxtorr. In addition, I wanted to point out that though our 
income in Mississippi and in Alabama, as an example, has been rising 
faster than the national rate, yet the base from which it started rising 
was so low that actually the situation is clearly reflected and brought 
into focus when we see that, for instance, Delaware, with these cheap 
dollars last year, had an average per ‘apita income of $2,300 as against 
$1,000 for Alabama, or measured i in 1940 dollars, $892 as against E $269. 

Mr. Peers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Or in 1953 dollars, measured on the basis of 1926 
dollars, $1.200 for Delaware as against $543 for Alabama. In other 
words, the point I am trying to emphas ize is that though our income 
in the Southeast and South has begun to grow it had such a low 
starting place that percentagewise when we say that Alabama’s in- 
come grew 100 percent, that perhaps would not be equal—and I am not 
sure about these percentages here—to a 20-percent rise in income in 
one of the higher income States. 

Mr. Perers. That is true. However, speaking for your particular 
State, Mr. Elliott, and for a couple of the adjacent States, one of the 
reasons for the rise in income down in these South and Southeastern 
States was the fact that they had quite a storehouse of natural re- 
sources. You have timber that reproduces itself and renewable re- 
sources that renew themselves much faster than similar crops are 
grown in the Northern States. You can produce timber with a con- 
tinuing yield down there at practically one-tenth of the cost of what 
that kind of timber could be produced in New Hampshire, or Vermont, 
or New York, or up there. You have your long-leaf pine, and those 
things grow very rapidly. You havea storehouse of natural resources 
which helped, plus pure water 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Peters, referring again to the deduction that the 
gentleman from Alabama made on the different positions you start 
with in figuring your percentages, it is striking that Mississippi, which 
was the lowest for a long time compared to the highest per capita 
income State, is going : ahead at the rate of 309 percent, whereas for 
Delaware the figure is only 158 percent. It would be interesting to 
speculate if that same rate continued how long it would take Missis- 
sippi to catch up with Delaware. 

Mr. Perers. Yes, it would be interesting in the field of speculation 
and of course I have not done any projections of that kind in the realm 
of theoretical research or differential calculus. One of the reasons 
that you have these high incomes in a few of these States is due to 
the concentration of capital equipment, capital investment in fac- 
tories, in machinery, and in facilities to employ people, and it is also 
due to the fact that certain skills are required in those industries which 
have been founded with capital in those areas and the skills demand 
higher wages. 

Mr. Kearns. And constant paydays. 

Mr. Perers. That is right, if production is up. On the other hand, 
in case of a serious recession those areas are the first to feel it and the 
ones who would survive longest are those areas in the South who can 
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take care of themselves pretty well if we would have another serious 
depression, because they are closer to the natural resources and closer 
to the things man must actually produce for the necessities of life. 
That may sound kind of basic, but it is factual at that. 

I remember we used to say in making surveys in the State of Arkan- 
sas that you could build a fence around the State of Arkansas and they 
had within their borders almost everything necessary to human hap- 
piness. Yet in traveling across Arkansas in all directions for many 
years I never saw a State that was less exploited. Living was easy and 
pleasant and nobody was concerned about mining the soils to produce 
a little cotton or something else to sell somewhere. They were getting 
along with a maximum of human enjoyment and a minimum of incon- 
venience. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is characteristic of southern people. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Peters, I think, considering the length of time it 
takes after hearings start in Washington sometimes to get a bill passed, 
maybe we ought to start hearings on the proposition that these South- 
ern States should begin to get ready to send some aid to us in the North 
where we are going backward. 

Mr. Perers. I am quite sure that with the climate and the resources 
they have they are going to be very, very important in the years that lie 
ahead. Asa matter of fact, if I were moving I would never advise a 
young man to go West or go North. I would tell him to go to the land 
of opportunity, to go South. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have been exporting our manpower to the North 
and to New England for a hundred years now. 

Mr. Perers. I imagine, Mr. Elliott, you have no regrets about some 
of it. The manpower you exported has become the burden of us people 
up in the North. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we better go ahead with our statistics here. 

Mr. Lanprum. This is getting to be the most interesting session we 
have had. 

Mr. Perers. Thank you, sir. I did not mean it to be such but I 
wanted to put you straight about some of the facts of life in connection 
with the Federal activities of the Office of Education, to which I really 
intended to confine my statements. 

Now, we get back to chart No. 4, which you all have a copy of. I 
want to tell you that the fourth chart has been compiled from the an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. As I said before, we have various activities in which 
grants-in-aid are handed out by the United States Office of Education. 
There was $22,244,093 handed out last year for the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Since most of those who are rehabilitated are adults 
I have not considered that money in compiling this chart. I think 
that that should have come under some other department of the Gov- 
ernment than the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. They were all 
adults. You cannot rehabilitate a schoolchild. 

Then the second item that comes under these grants-in-aid is the 
grants to the States for the colleges of agricultural and mechanical 
arts, authorized by law, of $5,030,000 in 1953. Then grants for coop- 
erative vocational education totaled $25,420,754, making $52,694,847 
available for rehabilitation and educational purposes. I might point 
out that most of that money would not strike this group in the field of 5 
to 17. It would be in groups above 17, so then we can properly ask our- 
selves: Is this activity necessary ? 
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We come now to school construction and survey, for which $118 
million was disbursed in fiscal 1953, and the grants for maintenance 
operation included another $65 million in 1953, the total for the 5 
programs being $236,997,616, according to the official reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as having been actually disbursed through 
the Office of Education. In the Department of Agriculture the na- 
tional school-lunch program took another $82,839,504. Therefore, in 
compiling this particular chart, we have taken the number of poten- 
tial schoolchildren in each State between the ages of 5 and 17, the 
distribution under each of the headings which I mentioned—colleges 
for agricultural and mechanical arts, cooperative vocational educa- 
tion, the school construction and survey, and maintenance and opera- 
tion— and have taken the total of the grants-in-aid, and on the basis 
of the number of potential children between 5 and 17 we reach a low 
point and find that on a per capita pupil basis the distribution 
amounted to 99 cents in West Virginia and $48.38 in Nevada. Then 
you have a wide range in between there. 

Let me say to you again that Nevada is one of the highest States in 
per capita income, $2,175, and West Virginia down here at $1,257. 
Here you have one of the States with a very low per capita income 
getting less than a dollar and one of the States with a high income, 
in fact the third highest in the Nation in income payments to indi- 
viduals getting aid of $48.38. 

Mr. Extiorr. There must be some reason why West Virginia got 
such a small amount of grants-in-aid money and I am not familiar 
enough with the State of West Virginia to know why. 

Mr. Perers. I have traveled the State of West Virginia, Mr. Elliott, 
quite extensively for over the last 40 or 50 years and I cannot really 
explain it. However, when you look at Nevada here you see they 
haven’t many children, but they have $1,222,000 for school construc- 
tion and survey and only 39,000 children in school. 

Mr. Exniorr. West Virginia got $5,581 for the school construction 
and survey ¢ 

Mr. Perers. Yes. They probably figure that they have taken up 
their schools, and parenthetically speaking about that, I might say 
to you gentlemen in fairness that the States in the South, including 
my State of Virginia across the river, have assumed a terrific loca] 
burden in maintaining dual school systems for whites and Negroes. 
They have assumed that heavy burden voluntarily. It has not been 
pushed upon them. I am sure in some areas there is a great deal of 
reluctance for them to give up that burden. It is causing a lot of 
political activity around in my area especially. 

Mr. Lanprum. In that connection there are two things that can 
be mentioned. I believe most of the Southern States are going to con- 
tinue to voluntarily insist on assuming that burden. We, in Georgia, 
for instance, in 1951 created what is known in terms of the law as the 
State school building authority. Through that authority we have 
inaugurated a secondary school building program throughout the 
State in which schools are being built on a comparable, equal basis 
for both of the races according to the requirements of individual 
locality. 

We have had many, many colored schools in Georgia constructed 
since 1950 or now under construction which are far superior to the 
schools for the white race which have been constructed for some years. 
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Mr. Perers. I saw moving pictures of some of those new schools 
you are building in Georgia this summer. They are magnificent and 
it shows that the people of Georgia are willing to make every tax 
sacrifice necessary to provide adequate facilities to educate both races. 

Mr. Lanprum. While we are on that line, I wonder if you have any 
statistics to show the percentage of the State income from taxes that 
is being spent in the various States for educational purposes. 

Mr. Perers. I have never compiled it. I do have it in my office, 
Mr. Landrum. We maintain a library of about 75,000 books and 
documents and it is my business to have those things. We do have the 
amount of money that each State spends for each pupil in the public 
schools and we also have amounts spent for private educational sys- 
tems in the respective States. 

It is quite a job to make it up and reduce it down. 

Mr. Lanprum. Figures are always misleading unless you have a 
comparative basis. 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. In Georgia, for instance, we are now spending ex- 
clusive of any Federal aid we might receive 53 percent of our State 
income on education. That 53 percent does not include the funds for 
this school-building program. The funds for the school-building 
program are coming from the sale of bonds and will be taken care of 
annually by appropriations from the State legislature. 

Mr. Perers. Mr. Landrum, in 1953 you did have a sizable amount 
of money for the school survey and construction in Georgia from the 
Federal grants-in-aid, but a lot of that was due to the location of new 
Federal facilities within the borders of Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is exactly the reason I brought that point in. 

Mr. Perers. That is right. It was due to the location of new Fed- 
eral facilities within Georgia in which there was an influx of school- 
children into areas that had never before had populations of that 
kind. 

Mr. Lanprum. I believe we are about third. California received 
some thirteen-odd-million dollars. We are a little ahead of Texas. 
We are second. 

Mr. Perers. That is due to the location of the new atomic-energy 
facilities down these and some other Government facilities that had 
to go there on account of the one thing that I mentioned before— 
water. 

Mr. Lanprum. This $7 million now which we receive for school 
construction is not to be thought about on a statewide basis. 

Mr. Peters. I understand that. 

Mr. Lanprum. It is in localities where the Federal Government 
has caused the great increase. 

Mr. Gwinn. Even so, there would not seem to be any rhyme or 
reason in the great variety of differences in the per capita receipts of 
some of these States unless you say, “Well, this year it is out of line 
obviously, but next year some other State will get more benefits and 
the next and the next.” How is that determined, Mr. Peters? 

Mr. Perers. I do not ieee how they determine the distribution of 
this money, Mr. Gwinn. I was not concerned with how they deter- 
mined the distribution. That does not enter into it. The fact, and 
there is no challenging the fact, is that States that have a potential 
ability to provide ‘adequate educational facilities for their children 
are not doing it and States that do not have the potential incomes 
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: yrovide the facilities are not getting as much money out of the 
ederal grants-in-aid by comparison with those more prosperous and 
we wentthing States. You can see it by the chart. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think it is in the nature of things when thi 
Government administers a fund to the various States that you develop 
these wide variations which look like favoritism ? 

Mr. Perers. I would not say that, Mr. Gwinn. I do not presume 
that anybody in Nevada came down here to lobby for the school 
systems in the State of Nevada, and neither do I presume that anyone 
from West Virginia came here to lobby for the school system in that 
State, but we must not overlook the fact that there are in the United 
States pressure groups that are interested in keeping the United States 
in the field of education. 

In other words, I would say this, and I have here the Official Regis- 
ter of the United States for 1917: Some of these old books are getting 
musty and gray from use, however, in 1917 the bureaucracy in the 
Federal Government was a little less than 600,000 employees and I 
look down here and I find the Bureau of Education and Alaska 
School Service in the Department of the Interior had a total personnel 
of 281 employees and they were spending less than $500,000 a year on 
education. That was the extent of the Federal Government's activ 
ities in the field of education. 

As late as 1921, the total expenditures of this Bureau of Education 
- the Alaska School Service amounted to only $487,410.21, which 

sa long, long way from the $235,935,167 which was disbursed in fiscal 
1953 :. Itseems that once the Government gets into some of these activ- 
ities they just grow, like Topsy. 

Mr. Ex.torr. This may be an unfair question for you and, if so 
you may feel free not to answer it. 

Mr. Perers. [ will answer the question. Tell the truth and shame 
the Devil is my motto. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. If you had the power to erase expenditures for any 
single one of these items—school lunch, school construc tion, and sur- 
vey, and the impact areas, cooperative vocational education, experi- 
ment stations, and the various A. and M. colleges—I believe that is 
about all that I see 

Mr. Perers. You are going to ask me would I abolish any one of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Perers. Let me tell you right here and now I would not try to 
abolish the activity, but I would abolish this bureaucracy here in 
Washington that supervises it and get all of the money directly to the 
points where it is needed. 

Mr. Extiorr. You think that the activities themselves as represented 
by these expenditures are good ¢ 

Mr. Perers. I think in the main they are intended to be good. 

Mr. Exxiorr. However, so far as the bureaucracy is concerned here 
in Washington 

Mr. Prrers. I think it is bad. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We may have too many people administering these 
programs. You may be right. 

Mr. Perers. Sir, you might be interested in knowing—and I will 
give vou this to keep, a chart I made some time ago—of the increase 
in the payrolls just from 1930 to 1952, and while our population in- 
creased only 30 percent in that time the bureaucracy increased 300 
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percent, and the payrolls increased even faster, by 900 percent. I will 
present you with a copy of it, not for the record, but just for your 
personal information. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to have it. Asa matter of fact, I am 
interested in the statistical charts that you compiled and I want to ask 
you a question or two about them, Mr. Peters. How often do you issue 
this news bulletin ? 

Mr. Perers. Every day Monday through Friday and quite a few 
extra during the year. That is just a 1-day effort. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is issued through your office here in Washington 
each day ? 

Mr. Perers. That is right. 

Mr. Extxiorr. Whom do you send it to? 

Mr. Peters. I have clients that subscribe to it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the subscription price? 

Mr. Peters. I would not like to mention it, sir. It is rather expen- 
sive and they might think I am bragging, but when I started this thing 
T figured that there were men who wanted to be informed and who 
would pay if they were kept informed, and I have the price now at a 
minimum. It is $150. 

Mr. Exxrorr. And for the $150 the subscriber can get for 1 year, 5 
times a week these sheets plus the extra studies that you may issue from 
time to time? 

Mr. Perers. Yes. He may also call on me for something instantly 
and we give it to him. As you know, you can call up some bureau or 
agency and it takes you 4 or 5 days to get the runaround. 

Mr. Exnrorr. And if he called you he could get his information in a 
big hurry ? 

Mr. Perers. Right on the telephone right now; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I wanted to say this to you; that from what I have seen 
of your news bulletins they look very informative. I am just wonder- 
ing if the subscription price might be too high. 

Mr. Perers. They are not informative to any extent except to pre- 
sent the Government statistics to people who should know them and I 
know that Congressmen are harassed by constituents here, there, and 
everywhere and with duties on the committees and on the floor they do 
not have any time to look in the statistics back of the dollars that they 
appropriate. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me that your subscription price is so high 
that you cannot reach the people who really need a lot of these sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. Peters. That is right. I might say, also, I have never solicited 
any business since I established this and I still have the record of never 
sending anyone a statement. IT have never had a business card or any 
official stationery either. I am not trying to advertise the business be- 
cause I am loathe to earn money to pay income taxes for our Congress 
to appropriate it and give it away here, there, and everywhere all over 
the world. Iam an old man. I am very humble and my wants are 
few and far between, and I have decided to devote that time that the 
good Lord gives me to remain here to the service of my country without 
compensation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who gets the $150? 

Mr. Perers. If they send it in it is all right. If they do not, that is 
it. Nobody has ever been requested to pay in advance that I know of. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any further statistics, Mr. Peters? 

Mr. Perers. I think, Mr. Chairman, that you might like to have 
included in the record also a computation of the Federal appropria- 
tions to the United States Office of Education and its predecessor agen- 
cies as reflected by the expenditures reported by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for select years from 1932 to 1953 with footnotes, including 
the school lunch program. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will be very pleased to have it and will also place 
in the record your other exhibits. 

(The exhibits and computations are as follows :) 


Study of per capita income payments to individuals, calendar year 19538, and 
comparative number of children to each 100 adults as of July 1, 1952 


[Arranged in descending order] 


Children 

Total per 100 

States in order of per capita income payments to individuals equateante “ame —. 
viduals, 1953 1952, re- 

ported 
Delaware. _-- ; ‘ ews inact : $825, 000, 000 $2, 304 52.4 
Connecticut - - --- re inte ‘ 4, 744, 000, 000 2, 194 47.4 
Nevada... ; 448, 000, 000 2,175 51.4 
New York S ze 33, 489, 000, 000 2, 158 44.1 
District of Columbia-.--- 2, 507, 000, 000 2, 109 43.2 
New Jersey --- ; 10, 153, 000, 000 2, 095 45.2 
Illinois... .- hee er aii 18, 800, 000, 000 2. O88 18.3 
California. -__- ; : ; il 24, 856, 000, 000 2, 039 50.0 
Ohio... : 16, 840, 000, 000 2, 012 53. 4 
Michigan. ----_- ; i 13, 723, 000, 000 2, 003 56. ¢ 
Washington- - 4, 663, 000, 000 1, 882 57.1 
Maryland. --- 4, 402, 000, 000 1, 857 54.5 
BN iititinnls <neos ‘ ‘ 7, 584, 000, 000 1, 834 55.8 

Pennsylvania. ; : ee oi pa 19, 419, 000, 000 1, 822 0) 
Massachusetts 8, 880, 000, 000 1,812 48,2 
Rhode Island_ - : - : 1, 429, 000, 000 1, 749 48.7 
Oregon... _- 2, 762, 000, 000 1, 724 5. 0 
Wisconsin -- ; 6, 023, 000, 000 1,712 57.1 
Montana. ; 1, 037, 000, 000 | 1, 689 63. 2 
Colorado-.-_- 2, 367, 000, 000 1, 675 59.5 
Missouri_..._... i . 6, 768, 000, 000 1, 652 1.9 
W yoming----_--- Te saa sonal 505, 000, 000 1, 650 63.1 
New Hampshire nian 818, 000, 000 1, 620 53.8 
Kamnsas_ .. ---- 3, 110, 000, 000 1, 550 56. 4 
Minnesota-_- = ; 4, 724, 000, 000 1, 547 59. 2 
ih eee h eae oY edn ide dm cnerenchch" seapbuen cana 2, 065, 000, 000 1, 533 56.3 
Towa... ..- : a ; ; eas éauscduar 3, 954, 000, 000 1, 518 8. 0 
tee da alk ice ted alanine Kitan tin seiliaaietinetiateiliemon haiaca 1, 108, 000, 000 1, 510 76.3 
is ccs caveceac aan sti sat ecichebaphaindsinecataatiiain atid 12, 279, 000, 000 1, 480 62.6 
Seana Saphtbaheee it Bint BET poze 1, 370, 000, 000 1, 473 68.9 
RE eS, oer geel Jane LS ppcdendsusebeekasedesa 851, 000, 000 1,411 70.3 
Vermont .___. pasktadab bes tien scassceluaptdsbdécabunsuuek eae 528, 000, 000 1, 401 61.3 
Maine__ abd ee" ie motes 1, 250, 000, 000 1, 369 60. 1 
Pe aeidwncnes ‘ i J stshen De Mok cs 4, 586, 000, 000 1, 368 | 54.6 
OE DBI i octd mcccee vieronens slieeieeaRt iliac a lie aa i | 895, 000, 000 1, 362 64.8 
Virginia. ......--. | 4, 413, 000, 000 1, 361 63.1 
New Mexico-_. ‘za 1, 021, 060, 000 1, 347 80.3 

Oklahoma. .-......-.- a ; a baad =a 2, 986, 000, 000 1, 327 61 
SSE TEAS RLS Rechiasanrneswii 804, 000, 000 1, 295 68.8 
West Virginia Slaeauitit 2, 435, 000, 000 1, 257 68.9 
a a eo 3, 602, 000, 000 1, 249 68.7 
II. on oo cncecunss siiscn dha atatmian iaean ne aaeanaaenatide 3, 948, 000, 000 1, 186 63. 7 
a sl ak inreacicisethis hans bai acaldoaweniabaaineomk ae teedmeek 4, 245, 000, 000 1, 184 69.8 
De rsGceiccnemnne 3, 460, 000, 000 1, 167 68.8 
North Carolina............- 4, 599, 000, 000 1, 097 70. 4 
South Carolina_.---__--.- ea 2, 403, 000, 000 1, 095 79.9 
Alabama. 3, 248, 000, 000 1, 043 72.1 
Arkansas. .__- 1, 793, 000, 000 939 70.3 
i cea ae i gi 1, 821, 000, 000 834 78. 1 

hia 5 whidhdiphsticGanuna «datum eee aided ..--..| 270,577,000, 000 . 

United States Average ; et ats 1, 709 55. 9 





Sources: Survey of Current Business, August 1954, and Bureau of Census reports as found in Statistica 
Abstract for 1953. Revised by Paul O. Peters, research consultant, Washington, D. C. 
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Income payments to individuals, calendar year 1953, and relative income resource 


available for support of public-school system on an individual potential pupil 
basis 


Ratio of 

Per capita | children 5 

States in order of per capita income payments to individuals income | to17to 
payments | population 

of State 


Available 
income per 
child 5 to 17 

in 1953 

















Delawart L 4 ; $2, 304 | 4.39 $10, 
Connecticut. _. one go 2, 194 4.75 10, 
Nevada cane eodecccateee 2,175 | 4. 55 9, 
New York J ss sci 2, 158 | 5. 08 10, 864. 74 
New Jersey a ' 2, 095 5. 00 10, 475. 00 
Illinois 2, O88 4.72 9, 855. 36 
California 2, 039 | 5. 00 10, 195. 00 
Ohio | 2, 012 4. 68 9, 
Michigan ‘ 2, 003 4.25 8: 
Washington 1, 882 4.43 8: 
Maryland 1, 857 4.44 8. § 
Indiana 1, 834 4. 26 7. 
Pennsylvania 1, 822 4. 5 8, 
Massachusetts ia 1,812 | 4.82 8, 
Rhode Island 1, 749 4.88 8. 
Oregon 1,72 4.34 7, 
Wisconsin 1,712 4.29 7.4 
Montana 1, 689 3.95 6, 
1,475 4. 30 7, 

1 f 1, 652 41, 59 7. 
V yoming ‘ 1, 650 4.05 6, 
New Hampshire 1, 620 4. 50 _ 
Kansas 1, 550 4.44 6 
Minnesota 1, 547 4.18 6 
Nebraska | 1, 533 4.40 6. 
Iowa 1,518 4.27 6 
Utah 1, 510 | 3. 50 5, ¢ 
Texas 1, 480 4. 21 6, § 
Arizona 1,473 3. 68 5, 5% 
Idaho 1,411 3. 73 5, 26 
Vermont 1,401 | 4. 02 5 
Maine. 1, 369 4. 02 | 5, 5 
Florida... 1, 368 4.45 6, 
South Dakota_-_-_. | 1, 362 4.02 5, 
Virginia_-_-_- 1, 361 | 4. 01 5 
New Mexico 1, 347 | 3. 38 { 
Oklahoma_. 1, 327 | 3.94 5 
North Dakota_- 1, 295 | 3. 69 4 
West Virginia 1, 257 | 3. 46 { 
Louisiana : 1, 249 | 3. 78 4 
Tennessee. __- ‘ ; 1, 186 | 3. 72 3, 
Georgia a 1, 184 | 3. 62 4,2 
Kentucky..-. 1, 167 | 3. 68 | 4 
North Carolina. ; 1,097 | 3. 51 3 
South Carolina-_- ; owns 1, 095 | 3. 21 3 
Alabama ; , Shes oA ae ad 1, 043 | 3.41 | 3, 
Arkansas... —_ <cittinndtaiiaidadea -| 939 | 3. 54 | 3, 324. 06 
SRNNDINS<S -5 5. 4h ks dain esdonveseeusi one iaiieiaiias 834 | 3. 42 | 2, 852. 28 





Memorandum: The total available income payments in each State was calculated on the basis of the 
number of children between the ages of 5 and 17 years as a part of the total population. The practical 
method was to divide the total population by the number of children from 5 to 17 and multiply the result by 
the per capita income in each State. Incomes being the source of tax revenue, this table is a presentation of 
the revenue-raising possibilites as reflected by incomes only. 


Source: Compiled for the use of the subcommittee by Paul O. Peters, research consultant. 
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Changes in per capita income payments to individuals within the States for the 
calendar years 1940 and 1953 


Per capita income, 
current dollars 





States in order of per capita income to individuals, 1953 


. 














; 1953 1940 1953 1940 
¢ 
4 Delaware * $2, 304 $892 $1,200 | $1, 134. 62 
“6, 4 Connecticut -- 2, 194 827 1,143 1, 051. 94 
54) 3 Nevada 2, 175 821 1, 133 1, 044. 31 
oF i New York 2, 158 863 1, 124 1, 097. 74 
74 j New Jersey 2, 095 803 1, 091 1, 021. 42 
0 3 Illinois 2, 088 727 1, 088 924. 78 
36; ; California 2, 039 803 1, 062 1, 021. 42 
4) Ohio 2, 012 642 1, 048 818.55 
16 Michigan 2, 003 648 1, 043 824. 2 
~~ Washington 1, 882 632 980 803. 90 
mF, Maryland 1, 857 708 967 900. 58 
12 Indiana 1, 834 542 955 689. 42 
24 Pennsylvania 1, 822 626 949 796. 27 
™) Massachusetts 1, 812 764 O44 1 97) 80 
84 Rhode Island 1, 749 716 911 910. 74 
12 Oregon... ee 575 898 731. 40 
16 Wisconsin 1, 712 516 892 656 
18 Montana 1, 689 577 880 733. 94 
on Colorado. 1,675 520 873 661. 44 
i Missouri 1, 652 506 RHO 643. 63 
' Wyoming 1, 650 604 859 768. 29 
? > New Hampshire 1, 620 561 S44 713. 59 
t Kansas... 1, 550 423 807 538. OF 
PN Pais 5s a gen aot Se hie a 1, 547 511 806 650. 00 
3 Nebraska 4 1, 533 434 798 552. 05 
DS a eadts wdadew aiiwok . a . 1, 518 488 791 620. 74 
Utah — ‘ saat are 1, 510 478 787 6508, 00 
Texas i aicaiiow ates ee ach 1, 480 413 771 525. 24 
; Arizona aa _ amanitiaddhaed 1, 473 166 767 592. 75 
4 [Re ee 1, 411 443 735 563. 40 
¢ Vermont = 1, 401 521 73 662. 71 
4 Maine 1, 396 499 7 634. 73 
. Florida... J 1, 368 4168 712 595. 30 
4 South Dakota 1, 362 379 709 482. 09 
: Virginia 1, 361 446) 708 57. 31 
f New Mexico 1, 347 55th 701 452. 83 
: Oklahoma 1, 327 359 691 456. 65 
z North Dakota_-_-.-- 2 1, 295 372 674 473.18 
‘ West Virginia__- 1, 257 398 654 506. 25 
3 Louisiana 1, 249 358 650 455. 37 
‘ Tennessee 1, 186 16 618 101.9 
: Georgia 1,184 316 617 401. 95 
; Kentucky 1, 167 309 608 93.05 
i North Carolina 1, 097 316 571 401. 95 
South Carolina--- Z 1, 095 287 570 365. 06 
a Alabama.......-. 4 53a dae oe 1, 043 269 543 12.17 
Arkansas... busiend vebtaweait : 939 254 480 23. 08 
Mississippi---- . : aes bane saute 834 204 434 259. 49 





Note.—In current dollars the per capita income payments to individuals in Mississippi increased by 


he ; 309 percent and in Delaware which had the highest per capita income by 158 percent. Average increasé 
al / current dollars was 184 percent, 
by : Source: This information has been compiled from Survey of Current Business, August 1954, and other 
of 3 official Government documents by Paul O. Peters, research consultant, 606 National Union Bld 
; Washington 4, D.C. 
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Federal appropriations, U. S. Office of Education, as reflected by expenditures 
reported by the Secretary of the Treasury (selected years 1932 to 1953, with 
footnotes) 

1921 Bureau of Education expenditures totaled $487,410.21) 








Year General fund — Total 
| 
1932___._. 5 $3, 042, 239 $49, 359 | 
1933 ale Seen 2 eae s 2, 891, 867 sete ; 
1934 ! bas ee 2, 796, 193 
1935 2__... Naa ma 4 14, 146, 228 . 
I re isi ale * é 14, 927, 475 418, 311 
1937 eottneiti a 15, 943, 042 1, 751, 203 
1938_....... Office of Education 26, 432, 115 377, 283 
Indian Affairs 10, 149, 167 
1939 Office of Education : 976, 948 
Indian Affairs 
1940 -- Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 497, 239 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 
1941__ Federal Security Agency, Office of Education _- 60, 301, 325 221, 060 
Voc ational education 22, 265, 434 
1942 Fe ert al Security Agency, Office of Education 106, 117, 071 
1943 ; o 140, 687, 625 
1944 F an al Security Agency, Office of Education, 73, 908, 086 
wartime. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 26, 271, 289 26, 271, 289 
regular 
1945 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 76, 488, 870 (?) 76, 488, 870 
wartime 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 45, 847, 277 45, 847, 277 
regular 
1946 : 60, 786, 007 60, 786, 007 
1947 ‘ 56, 028 56, 028 
1947 .. Grants-in-aid to States 
Colleges for A. and M 5, 030, 000 os 
Vocational Education 20, 492, 856 25, 522, 856 
1948 Grants-in-aid 31, 417, 207 : 31, 417, 207 
1949 33, 632, 971 33, 632, 971 
1950 . = ‘ 33, 860, 255 
1951 ; re 51, 010, 690 
1952 me: asian 125, 983, 177 
1953 i leciateeaiee 4 235, 935, 167 
School-lunch program ___--_- ; einai 82, 839, 504 a 


Federal Board for Vocational Education spent in 1934, $8,131,452.85. 
? Includes expenditures by Board for Vocational Education. 


Mr. Gwinn. I wonder how much time and expense it would put 
on you to give us that table you referred to as to the ability of the 
States to meet their own educational needs, or the ability to pay, 
using Mississippi again. I think the statistics on Mississippi might 
be very interesting. She is quite a wealthy State and has no public 
debt, has she ? 

Mr. Prrers. I do not know. The interest on the public debt in 
Mississippi is quite low. There are only about 2 or 3 States where 
the interest on the public debt is less than 1 percent of their income 
and those are Nebraska, Wi isconsin, and North Dakota, as I recall. 
Most States are in debt. Kansas is not much in debt. Many of the 
States are amending their constitutions so that they cannot borrow 
money to carry them through, except for a short period between tax 
collections. They can only issue certificates of anticipated revenue. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you agree with Edmund Burke that no people 
should ever create a power without at the same time putting a limi- 
tation on the exercise of that power ? 

Mr. Perers. I think so, and I think the power should rest in the 
hands of Congress and be based upon the Constitution. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if Congress is interested in restricting its 
own power ? 

Mr. Perers. I do not know. I have never quizzed them on it, 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have no statistics on that? 
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Mr. Peters. No, I have not. However, I am willing to discuss any 
of these questions about the Federal Government’s participation in 
the field of education because I am old enough to know that the 
Federal Government has not one single copper penny to distribute 
to any State or to any person except by first ae ing it away from some 
other person in some State. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Perers. It has been a pleasure for me to be here to talk to 
such a distinguished committee as this is, of men who are sufficiently 
interested in their countr y's welfare to put aside the joys of a vacation, 
even with the hunting season on, to come here and sit in a session 
like this. 

Mr. Kearns. I want to add, if Congressman Carl Elliott ever de- 
cides not to come back to Congress, that he ought to be chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Alabama and hire you as his traveling 
secretary. 

Mr. Perers. He ought to be president of the chamber of commerce 
and may be of the United States. Why limit it to Alabama? Ala- 
bama is a beautiful State. Asa young man I used to pass through it 
very frequently. I have many fond recollections of the nice people 
that I met in Alabama, always the very finest. I was a soldier in the 
Coast Artillery Corps more than 45 years ago at Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
and we used to be sent to a Government installation down to Mobile 
Bay at Fort Morgan, Ala., in Baldwin County very, very frequently, 
to that beautiful ‘gulf coast of Alabama down there. Nobody needs 
to go to the French Riviera or anywhere else, do they, Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exxiotr. They certainly do not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much, Mr. Peters. 

Mr. Peters. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Our next witness is Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, former 
dean of the graduate school at Marquette University, and former 
president of Mount Mar y College, Milwaukee, Wis., who will present 
an analysis of the publications of the Office of Education. 

Is that a Scotch combination of Fitz and Patrick? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, FORMER DEAN OF 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, AND PRESIDENT 
EMERITUS OF MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Firzparrick. Fitzis French. Fitzpatrick means son of Patrick. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are glad to have you as a witness this morning, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. I would like to file with the committee the com- 
plete report. The members of the committee have before them only a 
section of it. 

I would like to give you the whole statement. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will put the whole statement on file with the record. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. I was asked to make an analysis classification and 
outline of the publications of the Office of Education. 

In view of the fact that such an analysis could not be made “in 
vacuo,” I set up for myself certain fundamental concepts, and it was 
necessary that whatever judgments I made’should relate to them. 

These basic judgments are as follows: 
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First, the Office of Education is established to help to create efficient 
public-school systems in the States and cities of the country. 

The second one, rather revolutionary, perhaps, is that the Office 
of Education should aim to aid the coe of the United States to 
create and maintain efficient public odataiee 

The third is to recognize that the Office of Education is a subordi- 
nate and instrumental means to the primary organizations of Ameri- 
can education, which are the States and the local agencies. 

The next point is that the Office of Education should not duplicate 
what State and local agencies are doing, or are willing to do, and have 
the authority and funds to do, or ought to do. 

The fifth principle is that the publications of the Office of Educa- 
tion should reflect the needs of the American people to build efficient 
schools, and the emergent educational problems. 

The sixth is that the knowledge collected should be organized, spe- 
cific, printed in sufficient quantity, and distributed effectively. 

The seventh is that control is likely to follow Federal aid through 
administrative procedures. 

And the last is that this implies the need of a philosophy of Amer- 
ican education in the Office of Education and a specific knowledge of 
how it should be implemented by the American people. 

This recalls a discussion between Mr. Kearns and Mr. Gwinn and 
Mr. Brownell at the beginning of the first meeting of the committee. 

I next have in my statement as a subject, “To Build Efficient School 
Systems,” but I see no need for a further development of that state- 
ment, and the statement of the Commissioner of Education reiterated 
the original act of 1867 under which the Office of Education was 
created. 

I would like to say a word about my statement that the Office of 
Education should be interested more directly in the people of the 
United States. 

One should note particularly in the legal definition of the functions 
of the Office of Education that the aid is to be to the people of the 
United States. What the Office does is to help them, and this will 
be its test of its carrying out the legislative mandate. 

All its activities must help the American people build up efficient 
school systems. 

This is truly the American idea: to build up an informed public 
opinion which would furnish American schools popular support and 
remain within popular aims; keeping Americans informed as to the 
true nature of education in all its dimensions and in terms of all its 
values, physical or biological, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 

It would certainly be a great thing if public education at least was 
more decisively an interest of the public, rather than an esoteric in- 
terest of educators; more a concern of citizen-amateurs, as well as of 
professional educators. 

The greatest safeguard of education is to have it securely based on 
informed popular support. 

For this purpose the pedagogical jargon of the educators must be 
taboo for the simpler discussion of changes in human beings by all the 
educational means. 

If this point is well taken, the publications, many of them, at least, 
should be addressed to the parents, and/or citizens, and to school 
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- board members: the only secure support of education in American 
life. 
i The moment it become merely a professional interest of educators, 
uo out of touch with the thinking of the American citizenry, it loses its 
essentially American character. 
cf This is further developed with reference to the citizens conference 
and so on. I point out that the school facilities survey has already 
furnished in the various States and localities a great deal of informa- 
- i tion for the citizens conferences. 
The point that education is primarily a State and local function 
has been repeated here several times, and in the notation of the Com- 
= missioner of Education that whatever Washington does it must not 
nt weaken local communities. 
; The Office of Education should not duplicate State and local 
°r 3 efforts, but I think that needs no further discussion. 
‘ The Office of Education should have an overall eregtats and that is 
th i particularly significant in relation to a statement made by Commis- 
4 sioner Brownell at the beginning of the session, and that is they want 
* : a planned Office of E ducation program, rather than having an Office 
of j of Education that is “an aggregate of a lot of separately conceived 
: and operating activities.” 
id : I trust you will keep that phrase of the Commissioner of Education 
Be ; in your minds, that what he wants is a planned program for the 
ol i Office of Education, rather than “an aggregate of a lot of separately 
& : conceived and operating activities.” 
- That the knowledge should be conceived with referenc e to the poten- 
- : tial audiences of the Office of Education and the people of the United 
f States for whom it is to aid should almost go without saying. 
) 


It was the Commissioner himself who raised the question, and it 
is not my particular concern, that Federal aid is | \ely to secure 
control through, not so much the legislation itself, as the administra- 
tive procedures that are used to implement it. 

With respect to the need for a philosophy of education, I would like 
to read to you a bit about that subject. It should be obvious if the 
Office of Education is going to aid the American people in establishing 
and maintaining effective schools that they should know what schools 
are for, what makes them effective; how they are established, and 


nt 


er 
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* maintained, and this raises the basic philosophical and political ques- 
id tions: 
” What is the purpose of the education of man? 
ts } Why does the State establish schools? 
3 Is there a minimum for social stability ? 
aS . What more is needed for social progress ? 
a What is the basis of using the compulsive power of the State for 
of | school attendance? 
Why should all citizens contribute to education including those 
mn having no children ? 
| How do the individual differences in capacity and the great diversity 
De of talents among human beings affect education ? 
1e What shall be taught in schools? 


Are there more effective ways of teaching subject matter to chil- 
ti, ’ dren ? 
ol : To the extent their ideas enter into the establishment and mainte- 
nace of schools, the Office of Education must have some consistent 
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philosophy consonant with the Constitution of the United States, the 
constitutions of the States, municipal charters and the laws of the 
land, and the nature of education itself. 

The next section of the report points out that the Office of Educa- 
tion came in the aftermath of the Civil War when education and 
public education in the United States was in a relatively undeveloped 
state; that there were little changes in the elementary schools in the 
first half of the 19th century; that in 1823 we had the first normal 
school and in the 1830’s we had the Massachusetts development. 

Then I mention that the enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools in 1869-70 was 6,872,000, and in 1949-50 it was 25,111,000. 

The number of pupils enrolled in public high schools in 1870 was 
8,000 and in 1949-50 the number was 5,707,000. 

In other words, there was an increase in enrollment in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 400 percent and the enrollment in 
public high schools increased over 700 percent. 

Teachers organizations at that time were in a relatively chaotic 
state, oremerging. Today we have the directory of teachers organiza- 
tions published by the Office of Education and there are 49 pages in 
the directory listing with 50 on a page the educational organizations 
in the United States. 

The earliest forerunner of the present National Education Associa- 
tion was the National Teachers Association in 1857, which became 
the National Educational Association in 1871, and was chartered by 
Congress in 1906 under its present name. 

There are, of course, today numerous educational journals. Nearly 
all of these organizations publish journals of their own or reviews of 
various kinds and specialized studies, and if you add to that the stream 
of doctors’ and masters’ degrees, the publications of the Office of Edu- 
cation are infinitesimal in this torrent of pedagogical literature. 

If you listed the principal educational movements since 1867, you 
would list the following: 

The scientific movement 
The foreign influences 

The Pestalozzan movement 

The Herbartian movement 

And the Frobellian movement 
The technological advance 
The reorganization of education 
Increased enrollment and mass education 
Professional training of teachers 
The progressive versus traditional education 
The mass education problem in the college 
Quality of university work 
Negro education, of which the Office made a 3-year inquiry 
And the educational standards in Southern States 


If you take that list of things, there has been practically no initiative 
on the part of the Office of Education in any of these movements, but 
they have always been followers when they did undertake the dis- 
cussion. 

In an administrative report published by the Office of Education 
regarding the character of this question, this research of 1950 says: 

Even in the few studies which deal tu some extent with major problems of 
American education, the research has often been unimaginative and productive 


of little in the way of realistic solutions or approaches which could be used by 
school systems throughout the country. Instead, the studies for the most part 
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represent compilations, opinions, or other secondary research and tend to reflect 
the orthodox viewpoint of those in the education profession. Leadership or im- 
provement of American education demands a more thoroughgoing and imagina- 
tive approach to deep-seated problems. 

That continues to be characteristic of the research of the Office of 
Education. This section continues with the discussion that two pos- 
sible services the Office of Education could render to American edu- 
cation are, first, a pioneering service of discovering problems as they 
emerge, and, second, some critical judgment should be passed on the 
movements of education at the time. 

Earlier, for example, in the first years of the Office of Education, 
they published the reports of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association, and at that time there was 
very little publication of education, and beginning in 1888 they _ 
lished a series of contributions on State educational systems which 
ended in 1903. 

At the same time they published a list of studies of universities of 
higher education in the States, beginning in 1887 with the College of 
William and Mary, and ending in 1902 with higher education in Penn- 
sylvania, or 1903 in Maine. 

These are characteristic services that at that time the Office of 
Education indicated at least a pioneering interest in. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, you mean by that that they were on the alert 
to pick up what was happening, and knew what was happening in 
one place, and made it available to the rest of the country ? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. No, sir. What they did was get somebody not in 
the Office of Education in each State to write a history of education in 
that State, or a history of the universities in that State. 

For example, with respect to that the history of North Carolina was 
published in 1888; Georgia, 1889, and so on. 

Mr. Gwinn. And then they were republished in the United States 
Office of Education ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. They were published originally by the Office of 
Education and at that time that was a tremendous service to American 
education because we had no histories of the State systems. We had 
very few histories of the universities. 

The statement that the Office should furnish a constructive critical 
function as we discuss the life-adjustment program will be given at 
that time. 

The Office of Education has rarely discussed or taken a critical 
attitude. 

With respect to the material that you now have in front of you in 
print, starting with the general picture of the Office of Education, 
there are certain reports that are continuing: The annual report; 
the annual statement of the Commissioner; official circulars and cir- 
culars of information ; bulletins, and miscellaneous publications. 

These have been practically continued from the beginning. 

The annual reports, published from the beginning of the Bureau, 
was originally published as a single volume of approximately a 
thousand pages, and then in 1888 as a two-volume report under Wil- 
liam T. Harris as Commissioner. 

It was then 1,600 to over 2,600 pages. 

Mr. Gwinn. You say 2,600 pages in a report? 
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Mr. Frrzparrick. In the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. What did that contain? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That contained a series of statistical tables which 
are now included in the biennial survey and included a miscellaneous 
collection of discussions of education in European countries and vari- 
out States, an occasional reference, for example, to delinquency, or 
crime, or other things like that. 

Mr. Gwixn. Was it a reporting document ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. It was a series by persons who were asked to write 
an article. What they really were, were a series of articles on these 
widely different subjects. 

The Office has a complete report of publications up to 1910 and then 
there is another report from 1910 to 1936, but after that there is no 
complete list of publications of Office of Education available. 

However, at my request, they are getting it ready for the committee. 

I could give you an illustration of what that was. The very first 
report of the Commissioner after Barnard consisted of 579 pages, and 
in 1871, 715 pages. This contained a report of the Commissioner, 64 
pages, and an appendix, abstracts from official reports of school offices, 
States, Territories, general condition of education among the Indians, 
educational conventions, education of the blind, education of the deaf 
and dumb, annual review of education in foreign countries, education 
in-foreign countries, and so on, quite a miscellaneous list, and that 
continued through the years. 

As a matter of fact, this was an imitation of Barnard’s Journal of 
American Education which had been published for 20 years before this 
Office was established, and he became the first Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States, but only stayed 1 year. 

Mr. Gwinn. To whom are these reports sent? 

Mr. Firzparrick. You mean now? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That isa problem. Theoretically everyone has a 
different mailing list. _ 

Mr. Gwrxn. You mean every division in the Department of Edu- 
cation ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Each bulletin, apparently to satisfy the Bureau 
of the Budget, must furnish a list and the number of copies that are 
issued. There are certain copies in the hands of the Superintendent 
of Documents to sell, but most of them are for free distribution. 

For example, the Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children published for 1952-54, is the only part of that survey avail- 
able. There were printed 2,500 copies. There were 170 sold and 40 
are on hand, but that goes to people who are interested in exceptional 
children only. 

Mr. Gwinn. The annual report is the big survey for the year. 
About how many are published now? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. From 2,500 to 3,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that all? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That is all. 

I am raising the issue that the Office is to help the people in the 
United States, but its target is not the people of the United States, but 
some special groups. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That is the professional group that you are talking 
about # 

Mr. Firzparrick. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think this work in the United States Office of 
Education is becoming a kind of seminar among professionals # 

Mr. Firzparrick. I think a great many of the publications are more 
useful to seminars in graduate schools than to administrators of pub- 
lic schools, even. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you find goes to the people, if anything? 

Mr. Frrzpatrrick. All of this seems to be largely professional! liter- 
ature. There is an occasional leaflet that goes to the parents. 

I have here, for example, the continuing publications in the Office 
of Education from 1867 to 1917, and I have another one here in which 
that table is continued to 1937, but here they have some kind of a 
diary of publications and in 1917 to 1937 all these publications were 
started and continued, some for 1 year, some for 3 years, and some 
for 2 years, for example. 

For the first one there were 169 issues. The next one had 31, and 
another had 24. 

Apparently there is not any reason or plan in this development of 
pubheations. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean only 24 volumes were issued ¢ 

Mr. Firzparrick. Twenty-four leaflets. Those particular things 
were very brief. 

Mr. Gwinn. There were 24 separate issues ? 

Mr. Firzparricx. Of that particular bulletin. These were the 
bulletins issued from 1917. 

Mr. Gwinn. What volume of each issue is indicated, for example? 

Mr. Frirzparrick. This shows the number of issues that were issued. 
The number of pages is not given there. There. is some reference to 
it in the report. 

Mr. Rie6és. Dr. Fitzpatrick, would you submit for the record as 
exhibit 1 your chart there? 

Mr. Firzpatrick. I will submit as exhibit 1 this table 2; as ex- 
hibit 2, table 2-A, and as Exhibit 3, table 2-B. 

(The exhibits referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. Gwinn. Do those tables indicate not only the number of sep- 
arate publications, but the number of copies of each issue / 

Mr. Frrzratrick. No. Some illustrative examples are given of that 

For example, in connection with the report, in 1877 it consisted of 
1 volume of 579 pages. In 1878 it consisted of 1 volume of 730 pages. 
In 1888 it consisted of 1 volume of 1,170 pages. In 1894 it consisted 
of 2 volumes of 2,290 pages, and in 1898 it consisted of 2 volumes of 
2,640 pages. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many copies of those were issued? Do you have 
any record ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. I think you could get that record. I do not 
have it. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not have that? 

Mr. Firzparrick. No. 

These publications in the list between 1917 to 1925 have these 
characteristics : 

One after another series of leaflets begun and also as rapidly dropped 
with 1 or 2 or a few numbers. 

Another series in a particular field were pursued a while and then 
dropped. 

There was no seeming organization of material in any of the series 
of publications. There was no seeming purpose guiding the establish- 
ment of the series nor their continuation. 

The dropping of series seemed sudden without mission accomplished 
or other evidence of the plan or purpose. 

There is a note here of the appropriations made to the Office of 
Education in connection with World War IT, 1941-46, but there was a 
lack of very many publications during that time. They were all series 
practically rather than publications. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where do you find these documents, Mr. Fitzpatrick ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. Theoretically in the Office of Education library 
or in the Office of Health, and so on over there. It is not an Office of 
Education library. It is a department library. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where did you find those that you have been studying ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Most of them I got directly from them. The 
others I got from the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does the Library of C ongress have anything like a 
complete set of the publications from the United States Office of 
Education ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. I think the Office of Education has a more com- 
plete set. 

In 1949 a survey was made of the publications of the Office of 

Education by the Public Administrative Service and this was pub- 
lished by the Office of Education itself, and these are its principal 
findings: 


1. No accurate inventory of all publications was available so that the 107 
publications furnished were taken as representative. 

2. Only 24 of the 107 publications reviewed related to the major problems of 
teachers supply and demand, adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of all 
young people, equalizing opportunities for higher education, school district 
reorganization, improvement of education in rural areas, development of oppor- 
tunities for adult education, expansion of opportunities of vocational education, 
or developing international understanding. 

3. Of the 24 that to some extent relate to these problems 12 are newsletters, 
pamphlets, or leaflets. 
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4. The 1949 publications do not deal with teacher shortage, building: needs, 
school district organization, or any comprehensive consideration of finance. 
5. The staff’s concern with special problems of primary interest to segments 


of its educational clientele tend to prevent focusing upon major national prob- 
lems in education. 


6. Little of the research work can be said to represent research directed to- 
ward the evaluation of educational methods and results. This is indicated by 
the fact that 31 are based primarily on questionnaires, 5 reflect results from inter- 


views in the field, 1 involves some experimental research, and 47 bibliographies 
or reports of conferences. 


7. The 107 publications revealed a large number of leaflets, 4page mimeo- 
graphed reports, and a variety of formats for printed documents. 


8. Control of distribution seems little related to subject matter of the publica- 
tion or to size of potential audience. 

For example, 8,000 copies of a publication on class size were set 
aside for free distribution, while only 3,500 copies of a publication 
intended for parents were available free. 


9. There is danger under present conditions, both for staff and budget, that 
many potentially useful studies will produce no effect because of lack of funds 
for printing, and delays in publication, or inadequate provisions for distribution. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who knows about these publications and who re- 
quests copies of them ? 

Mr. Frrzpatricx. The Superintendent of Documents publishes 
every week or so a list of documents available for purchase, but the 
Office of Education itself has in the back of its magazine, School Life, 
a list of their recent publications, but not all of them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where would we go to find out what the demand is and 
what the circulation is of this work? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. We have in detail in a table which can be filed 
with the committee a statement from July 1, 1952, to July 1, 1954, 
covering the publications that were issued, the number that were 

rinted, the number for free distribution, the number sold by the 

uperintendent of Documents, and the number on hand at that time. 

Mr. Ries. Is that one of the tables that you already filed? 

Mr. Frrzpatricx. No. 

Mr. Riees. Would you submit it, then, as another exhibit? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. I will file it with the committee. 

(The table referred to was filed and is as follows :) 
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Mr. Gwinn. Then before you leave that point, do you think you 
could get the answer to that question without too much trouble, or 
could you write a memorandum raising the points? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Here is a book published in 1937 which contains 
a list of publications up to that date. 

Here is an office sheet that says, for example, regarding this par- 
ticular study, that a study was approved in 1933. The first draft was 
submitted in 1937. It went to the editor in 1937. It went to the GPO 
in 4 days. 

The galley proof was returned the fifth day. 

Delivery was January 29, 1938. 

The estimated cost was $3,500. The actual cost is not given. 

They must have in their office, which I have intimated to them, 
slips like this for this information that could be readily summarized. 

Mr. Gwinn. They ought to have records of the number or character 
of requests for this material. It would help the committee decide 
what the public demand is for their product. 

How would you go about framing a question to bring out what the 
public acceptance of this office is? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. This memorandum that I shall file will contain 
the number actually published, the number mailed free, and the num- 
ber sold. 

I will indicate here later where they switched the policy from free 
distribution to selling. 

Mr. Gwinn. That will all be in the record ? 

Mr. Firzpatrick. Yes, sir, exhibit 4. 

With respect to the printed publication from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1954, we note here that the biennial survey report for 1948-50 was 
delivered to them in June 1953. That is for the years 1948-50. 

The statistics of city school systems for 1 year, 1949-50, were sent 
to the GPO in December 1952 and delivered in April 1953. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that the material was 3 years behind. ] 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Yes, sir. : 

The biennial survey for 1950-52 was incomplete in June 1954. 
Chapter 1 had not as yet gone to the printer. Chapter 3 had not as 
yet gone to the printer. Chapter I, Statistical Summary of Education, 
1950-52, had not as yet gone to the printer. : 

Chapter 4, section I, containing the statistics for higher education | 
for 1 year, 1951-52, went to the printer in June 1954 and was in 
press. 

Chapter 5, containing statistics of public secondary schools for 1 
year, 1951-52, went to ‘the GPO in October 1953 and was received 
April 1954. 

Mr. Exiorrt. Let me interrupt right there, Doctor. What did they 
tell you was the reason for the delay in sending this material to the 
printer ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. This is the statistical summary and the delay lies 
in getting them from the States, the necessity sometimes for sending 
field agents out in the States to help the States get the material ready, 
and these ones that are ready are special reports ordinarily for 1 year 
and ordinarily the first year of the biennium so you can get them out 
earlier. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are not making a criticism of the Office of Edu- 
cation for its failure to get these reports out earlier ? 
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Mr. Frrzrarrick. I am not making any criticism. Iam stating the 
fact that, as that other survey suggested, the information is rather 
historical and not presently useful for operation. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is there any other agency in America that gets these 
historical statistics together and disseminates them / 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Each State in its own annual re port gets out this 
identical information, and in a handbook, which I will refer to later, 
they are trying now to get common terminology so that everybody will 
have the same definitions of terms. 

Up to now there has been no general acceptance, so that a term used 
in one State might not mean the same thing in another State. 

For example, what do you mean by average membership of the 
schools in your State? That might mean the first day of school, 1 
might mean the first week of school, or it might mean the first month 
of school. 

They now have a handbook that is going to define those terms. 

Mr. Exuiorr. These compilations of statistics about these various 
State school systems serve a very useful purpose, I should think, in 
that evidently these publications are the only ones in America that 
attempt to bring together the statistics from all the school systems and 
from all the States to disseminate them. 

Mr. Firzparrick. Yes. They are very interesting, and significant 
particularly for those studying trends in education, but for actual 
operating administrative officials they are a little bit delayed in trans- 
mission ; “and if you are interested in any particular State, you can 
send to that State and get its own report and have their statistics. 

At any rate, the mere fact of delay of 2, 3, or 4 years is the fact 
about the publication. 

Mr. Gwinn. By that time it is ready for the archives, is it not ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That is what has been suggested. 

Mr. Gwinn. As the gentleman from Alabama says, it is material 
possibly that should be brought into one volume, is it / 

Mr. Frraparricx. The biennial survey is ordinarily made up of 
statistical summary, statistics for the ordinary elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and another volume. 

Even now they have broken it down so it is, as a matter of fact, 
published in chapters before it is put together later as a complete 
volume. These are the chapter dates of the report. 

The report on land-grant institutions is published every year. That 
is one of the ones that is continuing, but the annual report of the 
land-grant colleges comes out more promptly, of which 2,500 copies 
are published. 

Of course, in connection with this aid proposition, they file the 
report, you see, and it is more promptly delivered. We are not sug- 
gesting that you give more aid to get more rapid reports. 

Mr. Gwinn. More aid to the different colleges ¢ 

Mr. Frrzparricx. Yes. That is why the reports of the land-grant 
colleges are promptly published each year. It is a legal requirement 
of the statutes, and there is an accounting of the funds, as provided 
in the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Some of those capital funds which are supposed to be inviolate are 
still owned by the States and an accounting of that is given-in that 
annual report. 
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Mr. Gwinn. May we assume that the primary function of the Office 
of Education is to collect statistics and materials about education and 
disseminate this information ? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. It is for the purpose of helping the people of the 
United States establish good and efficient public schools, and then they 
have an additional clause: “and to otherwise promote the cause of 
education.” 

Those are the two legal phrases that guide the activity. 

Unfortunately, I think the emphasis is on promoting the cause of 
education, which is nebulous, as against the specific problem of aiding 
the people of the United States in the establishment of schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. By information? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. By information. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do they departmentalize their work so that in- 
stead of giving information and making that their primary effort, they 
give emphasis to the cause of education? How do you distinguish 
between the two activities? 

Mr. Frrzpatricx. I think one of the tragedies—this is impression— 
from the whole study—is that it is so compartmentalized that you have 
branches, divisions, sections, and all that—characteristic of Federal 
organization. You have a State and local system division. Then you 
have under that sections or branches, and then you have under that 
something else. 

It is compartmentalized and the appropriations for printing are 
allotted apparently to these sections so that 1 section can print 1 
book or 2 pamphlets this year, another one 3 books, and so forth, 
depending on how much is available, instead of having, as the Com- 
missioner himself pointed out, an overall policy of using the funds 
as the good material developed, but each group gets together and 
wants to publish something during that year, and they have an allot- 
ment of so much money from the printing budget. 

In other words, the conception of education of the United States 
as a whole gets no consideration in the picture except as here is an 
elementary school section, here is a secondary school section, or here 
is an international section—I should say these are divisions—and then 
these are subdivided and further subdivided, and that complete de- 
partmentalization destroys any possibility of unity on the thing. 

If I do not give you the detail now of the next part of this report, I 
gave you the basic facts about it is that the publications of the Office 
of Education are a hodgepodge each year, and if you view them over 
a series of years for the same field, they are still a hodgepodge. That 
was the character of the original reports in 1870, 1871, 1872, and so 
on. They were miscellaneous. They were interesting. 

However, they do not express seemingly either the emergent prob- 
lems of education or the needs coming up rather than going down. 

I make a note here, without further discussion, that the two journals 
published by the organization, School Life, and Higher Education, 
are rather routine jobs and largely in the nature of house organs, 
Higher Education being devoted almost entirely to professional 
education. 

Mr. Gwinn. House organs again for the professional group and 
not for the people? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. For the professional group that works in the 
Office of Education. They publish their own stuff. 
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Mr. Gwinn. It is kind of an internal] house organ? 

Mr. Firzpatrick. Yes; but it is sold outside. 

From January to June 1954 2,000 copies were printed monthly for 
the Office of Education, around 900 were mailed, and just over 7,500 
were sold by the Superintendent of Documents. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why would there be an outside demand for them ? 

Mr. Firzpatrrick. There are summaries of some of the bulletins 
that are issued. Occasionally there is some news in it and a list of 
publications are given in it. 

I see no particular value to an actual] administrator in much of 
the material there. It is general information about education. 

This was actually a reduction from the 10,000 copies printed in 
the same period of 1953 when over 8,000 were mailed and around 
7,000 copies sold each month by the Superintendent of Documents, 
so it is going down. 

The Directory consists of four sections always the educational 
affairs of— 

(1) The Federal Government and States, 

(2) Counties and cities, 

(3) Higher education, and 

(4) A list of educational associations. 

The Federal Government and States consists of 55 pages; counties 
and cities, 92 pages, and higher education, 183 pages. 

The Federal Government one is given almost entirely to a very 
extensive list of the staff of the Office of Education, 7 pages of the 
various people, most of whom nobody outside of the office has any 
particular interest in knowing. 

I raise the question as to whether that is desirable. 

No questions are raised as to Executive Officers of State Library 
Extension Agencies—that is only 2 pages—or Principal Educational 
Officer and Area Directors of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

That is one page and is probably a useful thing. 

In the next volume, comprising 84 pages, there is a list of every 
county and city superintendent in the country, and that would seem 
to be largely a function of State governments rather than the Federal 
Government. 

If you knew who the heads of the State education offices were and 
its principal functions, you could easily get information down to local 
people. 

Next is the superintendents of Catholic parochial schools, which 
is 4 pages, and the superintendents of Lutheran parochial schools, 
which is 1 page. 

The largest. document, the one on the Higher Institutions, may be 
justified because of the tremendous fluidity of population in going 
to colleges outside of their own area. 

This gives you the information regarding accrediting and things 
like that, and apparently there is a great demand for that. 

Educational associations is an interesting presentation of the facts 
regarding all the types of educational associations, foundations, reli- 
gious organizations, and international organizations. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a useful document ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. It is a useful document and probably only the 
Office of Education would publish it. 
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Next is the Division of International Education with respect to 
publications in the field of international education. There are 135 
persons engaged in this area, most of them on overseas technical 
assistance missions under contract with the FOA. 

This work it seems to me is largely a function of the State Depart- 
ment or the FOA and in this partic ular case it is contracted for. 

Most of the publications of that office at the moment are advertising 
leaflets, of which 12,000 are published announcing the exchange te: ach- 
ing opportunities abroad. There is a discussion of the foreign-lan- 
guage teaching in the United States. One volume was published 
March 4, 1953. 

The elementary school is beginning foreign-language teaching in 
the seventh and eighth grades and they are emphasizing that now. 

One of the interesting public ations in this field is one for the ele- 
mentary schools called ‘How Children Learn About Human Rights. 
The Director of the Instruction, Organization, and Service Branch of 
the Division of State and Local School Systems thus describes the bul- 
letin : 


sia tah Sadar elit ih NaS MEAN tht POC TCI 


This bulletin consists of sections on how the teacher can begin with children 
in a study of individual rights, in such a way as to lead to an understanding 
of the universal declaration of human rights. The teacher understands, of 
course, that this bulletin deals with the universal declaration of human rights 


and not with the covenant on human rights, which is still under consideration 
by the members of United Nations. 


This understanding would also be made clear to children in any instructional 
situation which deals with these materials. Some articles of the declaration 
in which elementary school children can see relationships to their own prob- 
lems are singled out for special mention. Some principles to be used in such 
studies are developed and stated. 


Lastly, illustrations of what is being done in the study of human rights in 


elementary schools in various parts of the United States are offered as sug- 
gestions. 


Schools and individual teachers need to find a place in their crowded pro- 
grams for emphasis on rights and responsibilities of individuals that will also 
point up the importance of the universal declaration of human rights. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that a kind of propaganda? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. These are children in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades discussing that every person has a right to be treated like a 
brother; every person has the right to live safely; no one should be 
forced to work as a slave; no one should be forced to suffer inhuman 
treatment—every person is entitled to his right in any land at any 
time; all persons are equal before the law; every person has the right 
to regain any rights he may have lost ; no person shall be punished ‘for 
a crime he has not committed, and so on down through this list. 

Gentlemen, that is obv iously not adapted to children of the fifth, 


sixth, and seventh grades as a pedagogical matter and yet these chil- 
dren are studying these things. 

It says: 

“Why is it that all people in the world have not had the rights 


to which they are entitled?” is the problem the children raise 
Mr. Gwiyn. And that is children of what age? 


Mr. Frrzpatrick. They are in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
That would be 10, 11, and 12, I suppose. 


Mr. Gwinn. Will you mention that document so the reporter can 
e identify it ¢ 


Mr. Frrzparrtcx. How Children Learn About Human Rights. 
Mr. Gwinn. And the date and number ? 
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Mr. Frrzparrick. It is dated 1951, and it is No. 9. 

Mr. Exxiorr. To whom was that circulated ? 

Mr. Firzprarrick. It was sent to the elementary school teachers in 
the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not know how much? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. That is not in the period where we got the detailed 
list. x e could get it. Do you want a copy? 

Mr. Gwrxn. I would like to get that. I would also like to know 
how mapy were published, where it was sent, and how m: iny were sold. 

Mr. Firzparrick. Special Observations on Publications I have 
already covered. 

I next speak about the distribution of the publications of the Office 
of Education and the potential audiences or people to be served. 
There are 22 million elementary-school pupils, 6 million secondary 
school pupils, and 214 million in higher institutions of learning. 

There are 607,000 elementary schoolteachers; 207,000 secondary 
schoolteachers, and 44,000 teachers in higher institutions. 

As to the number of administrators, there are 3,141 heads of city 
school systems; 128,225 heads of elementary schools; 24,542 heads of 
secondary schools; 1,851 heads of higher institutions, and 18,706 heads 
of nonpublic elementary and sec onda ry schools. 

There are millions of parents and there are approximately 100,000 
school board members. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you find any publications that you have been exam 
ining that are designed for any such mass consumption as that? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. No, sir. 

For example, they published 2,500 copies of How Children Lean 
To Write, which is in this same series, one of the most recent ones, 
1,643 were mailed, 7,474 were sold, and none are on hand. 

There were 2,500 copies published of Education in Pakistan; 1,344 
were mailed, 680 were sold, and 450 are on hand. 

There were 2,000 copies published of Look Ahead in Secondary 
Education (Life adjustment program), with 698 mailed, while 1,895 
were sold, and 400 are on hand. 

An unusual thing happened with respect to a bulletin to go to agri- 
cultural teachers. "They printed 17,500 and mailed 12,190 to the teach- 
ers. That is a highly excessive number. 

Mr. Extiorr. W hy is that a highly excessive number? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. I meant the : average number is about 3,000 publi- 
cations. This information is in more detail in the table that will be 
filed. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you say publications, you mean copies? The 
average number would be 3,000 copies? 

Mr. Frrzparetcx. C opies of the printed publications. 

There are a lot of mimeographed publications. 

Mr. Gwinn. They appear to be publishing for a comparatively 
small circle of readers. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Very small. 

Mr. Extiorr. May they not figure that these publications can be 
circulated to the school journals of the various States and regions of 
the country and that those journals in turn will reprint parts of the 
bulletins and give general circulation to the findings and thereby 
keep the cost of publication down so far as the Office of Education is 
concerned ? 
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I am not arguing that that is the proper way to do it, but I am 
wondering if that may not be the philosophy on which they operate. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. There are quite a number of publications and 
quite a number of books. Take, for example, on learning how to write 
and the number of articles in the pedagogical journals. They want 
their own articles. 

I am an editor of a journal and I do not print any of this material, 
though I editorialize on it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What is your journal? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. The Catholic School Journal. 

I editorialize on it, but we never print it, because every magazine 
feels that it ought to have its own articles that are exclusive for itself. 

I will put out a paragraph or an excerpt and comment, but this is 
not for any general use of reprinting this whole thing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where is the Catholic Journal published ? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the circulation ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. It has about a 9,000 circulation. It is probably 
the widest circulated Catholic journal. It is the only one that pays 
for its articles, but it does not pay too much. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, why would the United States Office of Educa- 
tion put out a book on how to learn to write? 

Mr. Firzparrick. There is a whole series there. All the members 
of that Office got together in the elementary school section and dis- 
cussed what they ought todo. This is what they decided they ought to 
do and they assigned each one of these to somebody in the Office and 
they are published. 

How To Write. I raise a more basic question as to whether the 
method of teaching in the classrooms of the country is really a prob- 
lem for the Office of Education with the present state of training of 
teachers, of professional supervision, and of well-organized State 
departments of education with supervision of subject matter. 

I question whether there is need for that in view of the more emer- 
gent and larger problems of education in the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me the United States Office of Education 
at this stage of our development would find it hard to know what 
to do. 

Mr. Firzratricx. That is a real problem for it. As the State de- 
partments develop more highly professional staffs and in large num- 
bers, and with the appropriations they are getting in some of the 
States, for example, there is no reason, for instance, why New York 
State should have any help whatever from the Federal Government. 

In fact, the State of New York could help the Federal Government 
in these problems. 

For example, the school house commission in Boston has done a 
tremendous job in that area, even before the school-facilities survey 
was published. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did any questions arise in your mind as you were going 
through this material as to whether or not the bulk of the works that 
you examined was useful and worth the cost? 

Mr. Frrzpatricx. I have intimated in a series of recommendations 
the necessity for reorganization of the Office, and to become not pri- 
marily an instrument for publishing but an instrument of service and 
aid to the school systems of the United States. 
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Mr. Gwinn. By that you mean you would set up a professional 
staff that would come into the given school system ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. On the initiative and at the request of the local 
school system. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there any way for us to find out what services are 
requested ? 

Mr. Firzparricsk. I think there must have been a mistake. Mr. 
Brownell made a statement here that they received 500,000 inquiries 
a year in that Office. You see what that means in the number of daily 
inquiries they get. 

I asked the publications people over there and they said that they 
receive in a year 50,000 requests for publications by postcard or any- 
thing saying “I w ould like to have that.” 

Mr. Gwinn. You say 50,000? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think that somewhere along the line we may 
have confused that 50,000 with the 500,000 Mr. Brownell mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That is possible, because when you average 
500,000 over the working days of the year, say, 250 or even 300 working 
days a year, you see what you have per day. 

Mr. Extiorr. You would have 1,666 a day, would you not? 

Mr. Firzrarrick. At least. 

There is no evidence in the Office that they are handling that. 

Would you gentlemen care to eat? 

Mr. Gwinn. What time is is? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. One o’clock. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is a compliment to you that you had to suggest that 
weeat. The meeting will stand adjourned and we will reconvene at 
2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
same day). 

AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m.) 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will be in order. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick, will you proceed, please. You referred to some 
interesting material that you were about to come to. Suppose we take 
that, and then your recommendations. Will you be good enough to 
hand those to counsel, so that they will not be lost. We will have 
them to work on. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK—Continued 


Mr. Frrzpatricx. The last topic was the size of the potential 
audiences that the Office of Education does have, and the small num- 
ber of issues of particular publications. 1 turn now to a consideration 
in detail of three of the publications. The second one is of extreme 
interest. 

The first is the school facilities survey, particularly title I of Public 
Law 815 of the 81st Congress. This is an appropriation of $3 million 
to enable the States to make surveys in their own States with the help 
and consultation presumably of the Office of Education. 

Of $3 million appropriated at the end of last year, $1 million was 
not used, and the Congress rescinded that amount of the appropriation. 

There are two phases of this investigation. Each State was to 
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receive 50 percent of the cost of the survey, but no State was to receive 
less than $10,000. The amount received by a State was in proportion 
of its school population to the total school population of the United 
States. The investigation had two phases, what is called a status 
phase, the status there, and the long-term planning phase. The 
status phase is completed. 

There were two progress reports including not all of the States, and 
final report was made on that. It is interesting to note that 7 States 
and the District of Columbia did not participate in the Federal 
appropriation. 

I raised question regarding this publication. Before 1950 there was 
very little interest in the Office of Education in the school housing 
program when this act was passed. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean over a period of years, they had made no 
reports or studies on buildings? 

Mr. Firzparricx. Between 1940 and 1950 they had published in 
1945 a bulletin on planning and equipping school lunchrooms which 
was incidental to the school-lunch program. In 1938-40, the biannual 
survey had a volume on the school plant, present situation and needs. 
In 1943 there was a 5 cent leaflet on school building needs, and in 1949 
in the special series there was a volume, College Building Needs. 

Those were the publications of the Office of Education in the 10 
years preceding the school facilities survey. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, that means that the people were not getting any 
benefits through the United States Office of Education of any unique 
building or ideas of costs, or materials, or anything that they might 
be interested in ? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. No. 

Mr. Brownell pointed out that this situation had been evolving since 
1930, in the statement before this committee. 

At the same time it may be interesting to note that the Office of 
Education published a bulletin on education in Cuba in 1943; the 
enemy occupation in Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, and Poland in 1945; on education in Chile in 1943; on 
cultural missions of Mexico in 1945; Peru in 1946; Costa Rica in 1946; 
Colombia, 1946; Ecuador, 1947; Salvador, 1947; Nicaragua, 1947; 
Guatemala, 1947; the Dominican Republic in 1947; Haiti, 1948; Pana- 
ma, 1948; Venezuela, 1948; and Bolivia, 1949. 

Mr. Gwinn. What was the purpose of all of that? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Are you seriously asking that question? 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean it was done in the wintertime? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. It has been characteristic of the Office of Educa- 
tion from 1867 on, to publish these reports on foreign governments. 
But the point I am making now 

Mr. Gwinn. What did they cover? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. They just tell you about the educational system 
of the country. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then what did they do with those reports when they 
published them, or who bought them ? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. They send them around. I haven’t a list of who 
bought those, but they send them around to the colleges for use or for 
anybody who might ask for them, in free distribution. For example, 
in this week’s Superintendent of Documents’ list is the education in 
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ive 3 
ion 3 Pakistan. In the period, of the last year, the two published were 
ted ; Pakistan, and Nicaragua was republished. 

a 


tus ; Mr. Gwinn. As you glance through these publications, what sub- 





“he i jects did they seem to cover? 

2 Mr. Firzpatrick. They are interesting descriptions of the secondary 
ind ; and elementary school organization. The only potential practical use 
tes the Office of Education has of this knowledge of foreign countries is 
ral the evaluation of certificates for admission to American institutions. 

: Mr. Gwinn. It does have some bearing on that? 
was 4 Mr. Frrzparrick. Yes. 

, 
ing : But I meant this isn’t the kind of information that enables you to 

4 answer those questions, because that requires a specific knowledge of 
no i organization of these institutions, the subjects that are taught, plus 

what they are taught, and so on. 

in The information that. you get on a transcript coming to a college is 
ich ‘ the detailed information. That detailed information is not given in 
ual j these reports. 
ds. The people who conducted the school facilities survey were em- 
49 ployees of the State, and ordinarily paid by the State, but the Federal 
Government came in and paid (up to 50 percent) their salaries and 
10 the travel expenses of the people so that they could do this, which is 
an integral part of any State school administration, or any school 
ny : system to know what is the condition of their schoolhouses. 
ule } Mr. Gwrxn. I suppose the Federal Government could not examine 


rht z the conditions of our own educational systems ? 


. 4 Mr. Frrzparrick. They did not do that, either. 

‘ Mr. Gwinn. They might quite properly study the new facilities and 
nee i the new ideas, would you not think? 

Mr. Frraparrick. As a result of this law, three reports were pub- 

of lished: The first annual report, the second annual report, and the 
the report on the status phase. They were cumulative. Then there were 
ds, three independent reports published, called special publications, one 
on on designing elementary classrooms and the other on planning and 
16 ; designing the multiple-purpose room in elementary schools, which 
17 : were entirely independent of the survey and was worked out in the 
na- Office of Education, I think by a man ni amed Taylor. 

i The other report, good and bad school plants, was an indication of a 
bad school and a good school, and that has been a technique of educa- 
tion administration. When investigating rural schools in Wisconsin 

in 1912, we used that technique then, showing a bad school and a good 

“A- school. That is where you could go and visit ‘them. 
its. i But that did not depend on the survey, the facilities survey, for it, 


because they were apparently doing it, and they used the survey whe re 
4 they asked them to send them some pictures, That is a picture booklet, 
em ; say ing here is a good school and here is a bad school. 
Mr. Gwinn. It sounds like the kind of thing that you would expect 
ley 4 the Office to do. 


: ‘ Mr. Firzparrick. That would be a typical thing except every State 
ho q is doing it too. 
for j Mr. Gwinn. Do you think the fact that our educational system in 
le. the States has now developed as they have would indicate ‘that the 
in services of the United States Office of Education could be very nar- 


rowly limited to a few special fields? 
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Mr. Frrzparrick. All of the States are not equally developed in 
their their professional administration and professional personnel. 
If you had this proposed aid thing on the initiative of the States, either 
the Federal Government might utilize personnel to help these States, 
that are as a matter of either lack of money, or lack of professional 
personnel, to do their ordinary jobs. 

I raise a question here whether the basic problem there was not the 
actual need for schoolhouses, but the question of the apathy and leth- 
argy of local boards and the local public to actually support their 
schools, because they certainly were aware whether in their neighbor- 
hood there were schools in poor condition or not because their children 
were attending them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think it is a proper function of the United 
States Office of Education to prod the laggards up to standards the 
United States Office of Education thinks are proper ? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Well, the question is not what the United States 
Office of Education thinks should be done; it is what the locality 
thinks should be done, and they can go to the Federal Government 
and say, “Can you help us?” If you keep the center of the problem 
locally, you could get a different organization of the Office of Educa- 
tion that would be more productive of better educational systems 
and localities. 

Mr. Kearns. Perhaps it would be better to stay home than to come 
here and get advice. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. I think this survey showed that both at the local 
and State and national level there was not the kind of educational 
administration we would have had if these conditions were per- 
mitted to develop over a period of 20 years, and children were housed 
in schools that were ill-adapted to their purposes, and school districts 
were not large enough so that you cond not build schools. 

The abandonment of the 1-room rural schoolhouse is one of basic 
problems in this whole question of housing shortage, and the numbers 
are lopsided because of the number of schoolhouses. 

I remember when I was secretary of the State Board of Education 
in Wisconsin we had over 4,000 1-room rural schools in Wisconsin. 
Now we have much less. 

Mr. Gwinn. That means if you abandoned those schools, you have 
to build 4,000 new ones, or you have to build 1,000 consolidated schools 
if you combine the districts, so that the number of school buildings 
is not a fair test of the actual facts regarding a school housing short- 
age situation. The classroom is the unit. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. I come now to probably the most serious question 
in the nature of the publications of the Office of Education, and this 
is the so-called life-adjustment program of education in these publi- 
cations. This is one of the most elaborate and extensive efforts of 
the Office of Education to promote or propagandize or popularize a 
term—the idea back of it seems to be chameleon in character—it is 
the so-called life-adjustment education. 

The origin of the ge movement is clear, but it has since assumed 
protean forms. Like most educational ideas, it is not new. It is 


at least as old as Spencer’s Education, 1860, or even of Milton’s letter 
to Hartlib, in 1644, 


Spencer thought education must answer the question of “How to 
live,” and he described education as a preparation for complete living. 
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He thus set up the five essentials for complete living: preparation for 
direct self-preservation, for indirect self-preservation, for the rear- 
ing and disciplining of offspring, for civil and social life, and for 
the esthetic w hich, as it occupies the leisure part of life so should 
it occupy the leisure part of education. 

Milton’s definition of education was: 

I call therefore a complete and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices both public and 
private of peace and of war. 

Modern educational promotion seems to have omitted “justly” 
and “magnanimously” and to have a tendency to substitute “cun- 
ningly” for “skillfully.” 

The evolutionary hypothesis furnished the term “adjustment” and 
popularized it in such books as O’Shea’s Education as Adjustment, 
and the general use of the term in education. Unfortunately the 
biological basis of the discussion persisted in educational applic ation 
and the emphasis was placed on the adjustment of the organism, hu- 
man or other, to its environment. 

The terms themselves, in their being joined together and used to 
describe education, had their origin in the resolution which initiated 
the movement itself. This resolution introduced at the end of a 
conference in 1945 by Dr. Charles A. Prosser which was considering 
a report on vocational education in the years ahead is as follows: 

Throughout this conference, repeated references have been made to “neglected 
groups in vocational education.” In closing, I am taking the liberty—in sub- 
mitting the following resolution—to point out the largest of these neglected 
groups of young people; and propose that another conference like this one be 
held at an early date to consider what should be done for them. 

It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final 
form, the vocational school of a community will be able better to prepare 20 
percent of its youth of secondary school age for entrance upon desirable skilled 
occupations ; and that the high school will continue to prepare 20 percent of its 
students for entrance to college. We do not believe that the remaining 60 
percent of our youth of secondary school age will receive the life-adjustment 
training they need and to which they are entitled as American citizens—unless 
and until the administrators of public education with the assistance of the voca- 
tional education leaders formulate a comparable program for this group. 

We, therefore, request the United States Commissioner of Education and the 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education to call at some early date a 
conference or a series of regional conferences between an equal number of 
representatives of general and of vocational education—to consider this problem 
and to take such initial steps as may be found advisable for its solution. 
(Vitalizing Secondary Education, p. 29.) 

I think we want to get it clear. There were 20 percent being pre- 
pared for college adequately in 1948, presumably. There were: another 
20 percent adequately prepared for highly “killed occupations, but 
there was a neglected group of 60 percent that needed this life-adjust- 
ment program. 

Well, the proposal made to the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Studebaker at the time, called the regional conferences, and then the 
recommendations of these conferences were brought together in May 
of 1947: 

1. That a Commission on Life Adjustment Education be formed ; 

2. That a vigorous program be inaugurated to promote the purpose 
of life-adjustment education. 
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The participation of the Office of Education in this program is 
more complete than in any other educational program that has been 
started in the United States. 

The life-adjustment program is almost entirely a project of the 
Office of Education. The request to appoint a Commission on Life 
Adjustment was readily seized upon by Commissioner Studebaker. 

In 1947 he appointed the first commission of 9 members for 3 years, 
and in 1950 the Commissioner of Education appointed an enlarged 
second commission of 12 members. A committee of four staff mem- 
bers constituted the “steering committee,” and one of them was the 
executive secretary of the conferences. 

The work of the members of the Office of Education staff served as 
consultants in the development of overall plans and as a staff in the 
preparation of materials. 

The Office of Education has 10 publications directly growing out of 
life adjustment, the smallest 8 pages, the largest 111 pages. A publica- 
tion by Science Research Associates, 1949, is listed as an Office of 
Education publication. Twenty-one additional Office of Education 
publications are listed as “relating to life-adjustment education.” No 
such organized and continuous interest in an idea has been in our 
memory, heretofore manifested by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are these references you referred to, Doctor, in the 
record so that they can be found ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. Oh, yes, those statements I have just found are 
found in A Look Ahead in Secondary Education, published in 1954, at 
page 4, by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, is the life-adjustment program continuing down 
to date? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. I think it is under such attack now—of course, 
the Office of Education in a bulletin claims no responsibility for the 
movement. The speeches are those of the individual persons listed. 

Mr. Gwinn. But they are published at public expense and made a 
part of the United States Office of Education ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. The staff run them, directs them, and writes much 
of them. 

Mr. Gwinn. So this is a very definite example of the handing-down 
process, instead of reporting what is coming up from the grassroots; 
is that right? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. One notices in the Prosser resolution that the pro- 
gram to be named the life-adjustment program was for the 60 percent 
of students whose educational needs were not met by the existing 
schools and their educational practices. 

The introduction of the original resolution noted that the conference 
that was being concluded had made repeated reference to “neglected 
groups in vocational education.” And the alternatives set up for these 
youngsters were 4 years of idleness or 4 years of high school. That 
was in view of the child labor laws. 

Now the point I am going to make is that this program that was 
intended for the mal- and non-adjusted 60 percent has now been 
declared to be the program for the whole 100 percent. What was said 
the other day in connection with the Science Foundation, of the lack 
of adequate teachers and adequate persons trained in science and 
mathematics may be due to the deteriorating effects of the life-adjust- 
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ment program and the quality of secondary education in the United 
States. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are using a term which is new tome. What does 
“life adjustment” mean / 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That has a wonderful definition of it, and I had 
better read it now that you want it. This is what “life adjustment” 
and the reference to the word “chameleon” and the word “protean” 
is now justified by this definition. This is on the inside cover of the 
third report of the Life Adjustment Commission. It is Bulletin No. 
54, No. 4, of the Office of Education: 


Life-adjustment education is designed to equip all American youth to live 
democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit to society as home 
members, workers, and citizens. It is concerned especially with a sizable propor- 
tion of youth of high-school age (both in school and out) whose objectives are 
less well served by our schools than are the objectives of preparation for either 
a skilled occupation or higher education. 


That is the officially adopted definition. But it says that it includes 
the following: 


It is concerned with ethical and moyal living and with physical, mental, and 
emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of fundamental skills since citizens in a democ- 
racy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and to speak effectively. 
It emphasizes skills as tools for further achievements. 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational interests of 
both an individual and social nature. 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with their 
preparation for future living. 

It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences appropriate 
to their capacities. 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achievements for 
each individual within the limits of his abilities. 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational values of re- 
sponsible work experience in the life of the community. 


Do you want the rest of it? 
Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Frrzparrick (reading) : 


It provides both general and specialized education but, even in the former, 
common goals are to be attained through differentiation both as to subject 
matter and experience. 

It has many patterns. For a school, a class, or a pupil it is an individual 
matter. The same pattern should not be adopted in one community merely 
because it was effective in another. It must make sense in each community in 
terms of the goals which are set and the resources which are available. 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. For each individual it 
keeps an open road and stimulates the maximum achievement of which he is 
capable. 

It recognizes that many events of importance happened a long time ago but 
holds that the real significance of these events is in their bearing upon life of 
today. 

It emphasizes active and creative achievements as well as adjustment to 
existing conditions: it places a high premium upon learning to make wise 
choices, since the very concept of American democracy demands the appro- 
priate revising of aims and the means of attaining them. 

It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of character 
and behavior. It is not education which follows convention for its own sake 
or holds any aspect of the school as an end in itself rather than a means to an 
end. 

Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the human personality. 


I submit that a definition as broad as that is no definition at all 
and permils anybody to do anything they wish under this magical 
formula of life adjustment. 
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One of the significant things in connection with this program is 


that what is called for in the resolution for the appointment of the 
second Commission : 


That the function of the Commission shall be to promote action programs in 
all public and private secondary schools and to coordinate the efforts of all 
special interest groups in education toward providing better education for 
American youth. 

That is the idea of collecting information and to furnish information 
as a basis of action. 

It seems to me that we assume that you already know what to do 
and what you ought to do now is to carry out or to do something. 
So instead of programs of action, we have action programs. 

Mr. Gwinn. What kind of action, athletic action, social action, 
or what? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. What they do is get established in each State a 
commission on life adjustment and then they try to get one established 
in each city. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that promoted by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Well, it is promoted to the extent that they are 
responsible for the program, but the agency of doing it is this State 
commission setup. But they are the people who steer the commission 
and who guide it, and they are the executive secretary, and whose 
reports are largely written in the Office. 

Mr. Krarns. We had the Commissioner of Education sitting before 
us in 1949 and he said he never read one of those pamphlets. He said 
he never edited one. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. One of the points I make elsewhere is this: That 
oftentimes in the development of this Office, the peculiar interests of 
either the Commissioner or a person in the Office, for example, when 
Mr. Studebaker was Commissioner of Education, public forums were 
promoted all over the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did you run into that in your research ? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. Well, we have material on that. I merely note 
that as a fact. 

When Mr. McGrath was Commissioner of Education, the term 
“general education” became very popular, and he promoted that. 
When Miss Barrows, who died only recently, was in the Office of Edu- 
cation, she promoted the so-call latoon school, which Spain and 
these other fellows had tt nr but the Office of Education was 
the great propagandist for this work-study program. And Mr. Hill, 
who is now in the Office of Education, is the principal promoter of 
this program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is life adjustment? 

Mr. FrrzpatTRIcK. Yes; the life-adjustment program. 

Pion Gwinn. So that there is a definite propaganda activity going 

Mr. Firzparrick. That is a very definite propaganda activity. 

Mr. Gwinn. Issuing publications in great numbers, do they ¢ 

Dr. Frrzparrick. They are all here. I read you this immense 
definition of all of the things that are included in it, but this program 
has, of course, helped many by the National Association of Seconda 
School Principals, and they work hand-in-glove with the Office of 
Education on this, of the NEA. 
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But here is a proposal to show you how far afield the life-adjust- 
ment program can go. It is a proposal made by a Mr. A. H. Lauchner 
in the bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, March 1951. It is quoted in The Diminished Mind by Mor- 
timer Smith. 

The Three R’s for All Children, and All Children for the Three R’s! That was 
it. 

We've made some progress in getting rid of that slogan. But every now and 
then some mother with a Phi Beta Kappa award or some employer who has 
hired a girl who can’t spell stirs up a fuss about the schools * * * and ground 
is lost * * *, 

When we come to the realization that not every child has to read, figure, write, 
and spell * * * that many of them either cannot or will not master these 
chores * * * then we shall be on the road to improving the junior high 
curriculum. 

Between this day and that a lot of spelling must take place. But it’s coming. 
We shall someday accept the thought that it is just as illogical to assume that 
every boy must be able to read 


I repeat that. 


* * * It is just as illogical to assume that every boy must be able to read 
as it is that each one must be able to perform on the violin, that it is no more 
reasonable to require that each girl shall spell well than it is that each shall 
bake a good cherry pie * * *. 

If and when we are able to convince a few folks that mastery of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic is not the one road leading to happy, successful living, the 
next step is to cut down the amount of time and attention devoted to these areas 
in general junior high school courses * * *, 

I use that as an illustration of the way the idea as it gets spread gets 
interpreted. 

Mr. Gwinn. This is going to be a life adjustment for everybody 
that cannot read, write, or figure? 

Mr. Frrzpatrrick. There is no need for them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who published that? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. That was published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which is intimately tied up with the life adjustment program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there any copying or propagandizing through tax- 
payers’ money of that particular choice quotation ? 

Mr. Firzparrick. Well, the whole concept that education is not 
this serious academic education or this technical education, but must 
be for these people who are maladjusted and who are unsuccessful 
in their regular school and had to drop out. 

Mr. Gwinn. I want to know whether or not the United States Office 
of Education used its funds to work up such concepts and to publicize 
them. 

Mr. Firzparrick. I think such concepts are contained in the liter- 
ature of life adjustment, as published under the auspices of the Office 
of Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. And where we would get more particulars about that. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Well, all of the publications are back there on 
this subject; all of the direct publications are there. 

Mr. Gwrxn. I wonder, while it is fresh in your mind, Doctor, if 
you could furnish for the record a list of them right in connection 
with your testimony ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. A list of the publications are given in A Look 
Ahead in Secondary Education, Bulletin, 1954, page 4, of the Office 
of Education. I will read the last paragraph of this discussion. 
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It is not our purpose to enter into any detailed criticism of the life- 
adjustment plan. Because of its closeness to the problem and the stra- 
tegic position of the Office of Education personnel in the direction and 
operation of the conferences, and in the writing of the reports, more or 
some helpful guidance in the way of constructive suggestions against 
the vagaries of life-adjustment education might reasonably have been 
expected by the local school authorities and people. How severe the 
criticism might have been is indicated in Mortimer Smith’s criticism 
in The Diminished Mind, a Study of Planned Mediocrity in Our Pub- 
lic Schools. We do not repeat, ‘that criticism but conclude with the 
questions which Mr. Smith raises in his own concluding paragraph on 
the life-adjustment education. 

At best a sociological theory of the aims of education is apt to produce docile 
individuals animated by a desire for group conformity and social solidarity, 
qualities admirable, perhaps, in an army but considerably less admirable in 
potentially free human beings. But the sociological theory of education can 
turn in another direction than acceptance of and adjustment to current social 
mores—in quite the opposite direction, as a matter of fact. If the majority of 
American youth is dull and hence malleable, why can’t doctrinaires, if they can 
achieve strategic positions, mold youth in any desired shape, toward any ideol- 
ogy? The 20th century, which has witnessed an increasing disregard for the 
individual, has been the great period of human manipulation when diabolical, 
or merely clever men, have devised ways of inducing the masses to accept a new 
ideology, or a new commercial product. It is unreasonable to expect that or- 
ranized education should escape this itch for manipulation, nor has it, as we 
shall now seen when we turn to consideration of the school of thought in educa- 
tion known as social reconstruction (pp. 54-55). 

That is the Brameld theory. In this bulletin, here is the list of 
publications by the Office of Education directly on life adjustment, 
down to this point. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you read that so that the reporter can get it, and 
read the page. 

Mr. Firzparrick. On page 97 of A Look Ahead in Secondary Edu- 
cation, Education for Life Adjustment, report of the Second Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, bulletin, 1954, No. 4, 
Office of Education, page 97, has the Office of Education publications 
directly growing out of life- adjustment education. 

On page 98, begins “Office of Education publications relating to life- 
adjustment educ ation,” and that is on 99, and those are the two signi- 
ficant ones. There are still more things on there. 

The other and third project I was going to discuss is the handbooks 
on educational records and report books, the first one of which is 
published, giving the definition of terms to be used in the annual re- 
ports of State departments, so that when statistics come to Washing- 
ton, they will have a common meaning in all of the States and a useful 
thing to clarify the States on publications. 

The second handbook will be published on financial accounting, 
and personnel accounting, or properly accounting. 

In the present state of things, this is a good program, and a good 
service that the Office of Education is rendering to the State educa- 
tional departments. What it does is, it is work which the State de- 
partments should do and which the national office of the heads of the 
State educational systems or the administrators’ group could do with- 
out any difficulty. 

You see they did not do it, and the Office of Education is facilitating 
it. 
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For the rest I have a series of suggestions or recommendations, that 
might be considered. 

Mr. Gwinn. We would like to have those. I mean by that, can 
you submit that to counsel so that we will have the be nefit of it? 

Mr. Firzparrick. Shall I read them? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it would be well not to, because our time is 
beginning to shorten up. 

Did you not have something comparable to the life-adjustment 
program that you were about to refer to, at one point in your testi- 
mony? There was something of a similar undertaking? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. I do not think so. 

In Dr. Spencer Miller’s suggestions yesterday, that document on the 
Declaration of Indepe ndence ought to be discussed from the terrible 
pedagogical techniques used and the eas sy way that you can force on 
cents opinions which are already predigested and give to these in- 
structors, as indicated, for example, in that lesson No. 1 on the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is where some of the Federal control creeps in 
almost unconsciously. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. I do not think that is unconscious entirely. The 
technique is set up there, so that you get a question, and you get 3 
minutes to discuss it and you make a decision and you get 3 minutes 
to discuss it and you vote “Yes,” “No,” or “Uncertain,” and you get 
3 minutes more to discuss it and the fellow reads something that 
is already prepared and printed in a book to the group t that he is 
talking to. If group thinking had any good illustration, this is it. 

Mr. Gwrxn. Doctor, we are greatly indebted to you for a tre- 
mendous amount of research. Obviously, you have a great variety of 
material and you have digested it so that we can get a picture of it. 

And we appreciate it. very much. 

I should ask if there are any questions before you leave? 

Mr. Etxiorr. How did you come to do this research for the commit- 
tee, Doctor ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. A member of the committee asked me to do it, a 
member of the staff, I mean. 

Mr. Extaorr. And you had undertook this study voluntarily, and 
have done this prodigious amount of work in order to assist the com- 
mittee in that regard. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. With the arrangements I made with the person 
to do it, working with and through the counsel of the subcommittee. 
I may get some compensation for it, but no compensation from the 
committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. No compensation from the committee ? 

Mr. Frrzpatrrick. No. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Where would you get compensation for it, otherwise ? 

Mr. Frrzpatrick. From a member of the staff who was going to 
do this work. 

Mr. Exniorr. That is all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are there any questions? 

The next witness is Dr. Frank Bowles. 

I think that you had better give us your full name and your title 
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STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK H. BOWLES, DIRECTOR OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Mr. Bowtzs. Yes, sir. Frank H. Bowles, and I am director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Mr. Gwinn. What kind of a society is that? 

Mr. Bowtes. We operate a national program for administering 
entrance examinations to students entering college. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a voluntary society ? 

Mr. Bow tgs. It is a voluntary society, supported by examination 
fees paid by the candidates. And we have 170 collegiate members. 
We examine each year about 130,000 candidates. 

However, sir, I think that you have called me in because of my tem- 
porary connection with the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
several years ago when I acted as a consultant and director of what 
was termed “the Armed Forces project.” 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you a statement that you want to make? 

Mr. Bowtgs. No, sir; I do not. 

Dr.. Miller asked me if I would be prepared to answer questions 
about the work of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, with 
the Armed Forces. And I am so prepared. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is that the Ford Foundation Fund? 

Mr. Bowtes. This is a branch of the Ford Foundation; yes, sir. 

Mr, Gwinn. This special work that you did, you mean? 

Mr. Bow es. This is twice removed from the Ford Foundation. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education draws its support from 
the Ford Foundation, but they are an independent organization under 
that, within themselves. 

They undertook at the request of the armed services to work with 
I. and E. programs. And I was asked to act as director of that 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is it a professional group that has been set up? 

Mr. Bowtes. The Fund for the Advancement of Education, you 
mean ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Bow zs. It is really an educational foundation. I do not know 
whether you would call it a professional group or not. It is headed 
by professional educators. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does it get all of its support from the Ford Founda- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bow tes. Yes, at the present time; but I am not an authority on 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs, will you start the questioning? 

Mr. Rices. Mr. Bowles, will you explain briefly how the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, a Ford Foundation agency, originally 
became interested in the I. and E. program of the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Bow es. It is my understanding, Mr. Riggs, that the original 
interest arose through a conversation between General Marshall, when 
he was Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Paul Hoffman. That interest, 
when Mr. Hoffman was president of the Ford Foundation, was passed 
down the line. 

And I can say of my own knowledge that when I was brought into 
it the interested parties were Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, on the one side, and the officers of the Fund for the 
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Advancement of Education, Dr. Clarence Faust and Dr. Eurich, on 
the other side. This was a request both verbally and in writing on 
the part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, to use a quotation, “To rethink the 
orientation program of the Armed Forces.” 

Mr. Rices. What were the terms of reference of their survey that 
they asked you to do? 

Mr. Bowtes. The terms of reference in what sense, sir ? 

Mr. Rices. How did it come to you, in the form of a letter or what 
did they ask you to do besides rethink ? 

Mr. Bowes. Do you want me to sketch in some background, sir? 

Mr. Riees. Please do so. 

Mr. Bowtes. The problem as presented to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education was one which had been, I think, very graph- 

ically outlined by Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New 
Y ork Times, who had made a survey of a number of information pro- 
grams in the Armed Forces and had reported in print that there were 
very serious misunderstandings on the part of our men then in combat 
in Korea as to the reasons for their being in service and as to the 
relationship their combat in Korea had to their citize1 nship as 
Americans. 

The Armed Forces, having operated for many years a program 
designed to deal exactly with these questions, was naturally disturbed 
to learn that these problems were so serious. It turned to the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, as a foundation, asking them to 
assist in dealing with this problem. 

The contact then began in 1951 in the spring. It continued through 
1952 and in the late fall of 1952 became a. full-time project as far as 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education was concerned, that is 
to say, full-time people were hired for it. 

During the time of its continuation, probably between 20 and 30 
individuals served full time or part time, for a period of 18 months, 
and I should estimate, although I have not seen the exact figures, 
approximately $180,000 was expended. Probably about two-thirds 
was in direct salaries and about one-third in travel and overhead 

costs. 

Mr. Riees. Did that entire $180,000 come from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education ? 

Mr. Bowtgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riees. Will you tell us briefly of your background as director 
of this study, experience had, both in the Armed Forces and in 
education ? 

Mr. Bowtss. I became acting director of university admissions at 
Columbia University in 1934. I continued in that post until 1948 
when I resigned to take my present job as director of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. From the period 1942 to 1945, I was 
in the armed services as a lieutenant commander in the Navy, and 
I am now a commander in the Naval Reserve. 

During my naval service, I was assistant director of the standards 
and curriculum division of the Bureau of Personnel, directly con- 
cerned with matters of education and training in the armed services. 

I am at present a member of the ROTC panel of the Defense Forces 
or Reserve Forces Advisory Board. 
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I have had some experience in the field of accrediting and investi- 
gating higher education. 

Mr. Rices. What military establishments did you and your staff 
inspect while you were engaged in this study? 

Mr. Bow.es. Knowing that you were going to ask me that question, 
I came too late to the realization that I did not have a full list with 
me, sir. But 1 can give you a partial list which I think will indicate 
the scope of our activities. 

In the Navy we visited Bainbridge, Great Lakes, and San Diego; 
for the Army we visited Fort Dix, Leonard Wood, Mountain Home, 
Fort Jackson, Fort Monroe, Fort Sam Houston, and Fort Slocum, 
where the Armed Forces Information School was located; in the Air 
Force we visited Lackland; and we visited Quantico and Pendleton 
for the marines, and a number of ROTC colleges. 

I think that this is a list which would actually come to not more 
than one-third of the total list, but I think you have an idea of the 
coverage. 

Mr. Rices. What were your conclusions with respect to the infor- 
mation program of the armed services? 

Mr. Bowtes. The information program is a program which you 
might almost say, if it did not exist it would probably have to be 
invented. ‘There is a natural and normal need in our judgment, and 
we came at this not as military people but as civilians, for regular 
communication outside of atsielly military channels between com- 
manders and the troops under their command. 

The information program represents a channeling and a regulariza- 
tion of such a program under directives and Army military regulations 
built into the basic controlling materials of the military forces. 

If I had come to a single conclusion, I would say that the Armed 
Forces expect a great des il more of information programs as to their 

results than they can possibly hope to get from them, considering the 
time and effort they devote to them. I recognize that they devote 
considerable time and effort, but the objectives ‘and purposes of infor- 
mation programs are essentially educational, essentially rather far 
reaching educationally, and the time of an hour a month or an hour 
a week when it is devoted by officers and men, who are not orientated 
to educational programs and have to come from military duties and 
go back to military duties, and they are not experts in this field but 
fundamentally in military training, the time they can devote to it and 
the time they can bring to the problem cannot possibly produce the 
results that are called for by directives. 

Mr. Etaiorr. At that point, Mr. Counsel, let me ask a question: 
Is there any irreducible minimum of time that the services require be 
devoted to this educational program that you refer to as being perhaps 
an hour a month or an hour a week? Or is it a matter that is left 
to individual commanders ? 

Mr. Bowtgs. Mr. Elliott, that is a question to which there are a 
good many answers. But, in the first place, the answer is that they 
divide themselves according to the services. The Navy, for example, 
irreducible minimum of time is fundamentally in recruit training, or 
boot training. After a naval enlisted man has finished his recruit 
training, he may never again be subjected or be under a formal infor- 
mation program, or he may be under quite a few of them, depending 
upon where he is stationed and the nature of his duties. 
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On the other hand, the Army does have a regular and stipulated 
amount of time, week by week, throughout the per riod of service. The 
commander can modify that as service exigencies require, but in gen- 
eral, he is expected to do this under the regulations. 

The marines carry it another way. The marine officers are very 
thoroughly trained as troop leaders and, in general, are expected to 
carry information programs as part of their officer duties. One can- 
not find an information program, as such in the schedule of a marine 
officer, but, nonetheless, the program seems to work. The kind of 
information that is expected in an information program does seem 
to be transmitted. 

The Air Force varies very considerably as to its commands, the 
nature of the nnd and, as you know, the very widely decen- 
tralized organization of the Air Force would make it difficult to 
generalize. In general, in training commands, there do seem to be 
minimum requirements; but, in operational commands, I think not 
so much. 

Mr. Rigas. Did I understand you, Mr. Bowles, to indicate that the 
information program is educational ? 

Mr. Bowtes. That is its fundamental purpose in my judgment; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Rices. What is the distinction between the information pro- 
gram and the education program ? 

Mr. Bowes. Technically, it is a very simple distinction, sir. The 
information program is a compulsory education program admin- 
istered through command channels of the Armed Forces, on duty time, 
and carried on by Armed Forces personnel. An education program 
in broad terms is a program carried on outside of duty hours, not 
compulsory, and not necessarily by uniformed personnel of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Rigas. Is the information program not more in the nature of 
orientation or indoctrination and, even, propaganda ? 

Mr. Bowes. We will have to differentiate, sir. Let me, in the 
first place, state the difference between the word “information” as it is 
used when we are talking about information programs in this context 
and the word “information” as it is very often used in actual military 
doctrine. 

To a second lieutenant going through training at Fort Benning, let 
us say, the word “information” means military intelligence of its most 

rudimentary order, that is, what is the mission of the unit, what 
support does it have to be, and who is on its flank. That is information 
in that sense. 

That is I believe the sense in which I believe the werd “information” 
is often appearing in Army or other service regulations. It is the 
word from which the phrase “The informed soldier is a better soldier” 
takes its significance. This is a soldier who knows what is going on. 

The word “information” in the sense in which you used it when you 
asked me the question, sir, is I believe a word which really means 
orientation. That is to say, it is a word which undertakes, or which 
covers, a program which undertakes to establish the terms of a man’s 
military service and the background of his military service, and it 
certainly goes beyond orientation; it goes into actual education when 
it deals, let us say, with geopolitics, as certain information pro- 
grams do. 
54173—55 
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Whether it goes so far as propaganda is a question I cannot answer. 
This depends upon definitions of sietassigarele: It certainly goes to 
expressions of opinion on certain issues, not, I might add, with refer- 
ence to internal political affairs. 

Mr. Rices. Do you suppose that they might use “information” be- 
cause it sounds better than “indoctrination” ? 

Mr. Bow es. “Information” is one of a long series of words which 
has been used, and “indoctrination” and “orientation” or what have 
you, almost any general word has been used to describe these. “Infor- 
mation” is just the latest one. 

Mr. Riggs. Is it not something like this: We had a representative of 
the State Department who said that his activities were not educational, 
although he called them educational—that they were really matters 
of cultural relationships. Do we not have the problem of callin 
things education sometimes when they are really propaganda a 
indoctrination ? 

Mr. Bow tgs. I have no doubt that this happens, sir. 

Mr. Riees. What was your opinion of the materials used in the 
Armed Forces information program when you started this survey ? 

Mr. Bow tes. In general, I thought that they were carefully pre- 
pared and had been worked upon very conscientiously, and covered 
weighty materials, and were pedagogically very difficult. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Ford Foundation prepared a lot of them? 

Mr. Bowtes. He asked me about the ones that were in existence 
when we first went into the program, and we have since prepared 
certain materials, not very many. I think there were 26 lesson 
plans in all. 

Mr. Exniorr. Twenty-six lesson plans? 

Mr. Bow zs. In all; yes, sir. 

Mr. Riees. Dr. Bowles, did you agree with President Cole’s criti- 
cisms of those materials? That is President Cole of Amherst. 

Mr. Bowxes. By the way, I think that was not President Cole; 
this was Charles C. Cole, who is assistant dean at Columbia Univer- 
sity ; the president is Charles W. Cole. 

Mr. Riees. Thank-you. 

Mr. Bowtes. You are talking now about a memorandum on Armed 
Forces educational materials signed by Charles C. Cole? 

Mr. Rices. I am. 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Rieas. You agreed with those comments? 

Mr. Bow.es. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. What date is this, Counsel? 

Mr. Riees. April 2, 1952. 

Who authorized the Fund for Advancement of Education to prepare 
new materials ? 

Mr. Bow tes. This was done, sir, at the request of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, first Mrs. Rosenberg and then Dr. Hannah. 

Mr. Riees. Was all of the new sdateaial pon prepared approved by 
the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Bow tes. This is a question relating to definition of approval, 
sir. Let me give you the full history of what we did prepare, and 
I can do it briefly. 
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We prepared 12 lesson plans dealing with the problems of citizen- 
ship. ‘These were primarily for use in connection with recruit train- 
ing. It was understood that they would be used under other circum- 
stances. Ten of these 12 lesson plans were approved, and at the time 
of the termination of this project some or all of them were in print or 
scheduled to be printed by the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education. 

Two of the lesson plans had not been fully approved, but were 
submitted, anyway, along with the other: materials for such use as 
they might care to make of them. 

We prepared, I believe, eight lesson plans dealing with world 
problems. These had been tried out in the field with military per- 
sonnel and under adequate supervision by military personnel. Be- 
sause of the termination date of our project, there was not time to 
go over them and get editorial approval. 

- We prepared also six lessons on communism. These were not. ap- 
proved or not gone over with military personnel before we submitted 
them. We submitted them to Mr. Secretary Hannah, and said, “These 
are for your disposal.” 

Mr. Rices. You understand that they disapproved of those ? 

Mr. Bowes. I do not know what they did with them, sir. 

Mr. Rices. But you sent them to them ? 

Mr. Bowtes. We turned them over to him and stated the circum- 
stances under which we were turning them over—that they had not 
been seen by military personnel. 

Mr. Riaes. Did you have an acknowledgment of those materials? 

Mr. Bowtrs. They were certainly acknowledged personally, because 
Mr. Eurich turned them over to Mr. Hannah, and I believe they were 
acknowledged in writing. 

Mr. Rices. Do you know how widely this new material was cir- 
culated in the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Bowtes. I do not. I do know the first lesson plans we turned 
over were printed in the spring of 1954, and that the initial orders 
were for 250,000 copies. These were under the heading “Your U.S. A.” 

Mr. Riees. Have you heard of any or do you know of any reaction 
of the men in the Armed Forces to these new materials? 

Mr. Bowtes. Not beyond the reaction that we got on the tryouts. 
I should explain that we very early reached the conclusion that the 
only way to prepare effective materials was to try them out on en- 
listed personnel, under the same instructional conditions that they 
would be used if they were adopted. 

With aid and forbearance of a good many military commanders, at 
a good many posts, the materials were tried out, and revised, and re- 
written and tried out again. That was done until we had arrived at 
format and methods of presentation which not only in our judgment 
but in the judgment of the military observers, who were with us at 
all times, was a satisfactory one in terms not only of the reaction of 
the men, that is, their interest, but also in the result obtained through 
the presentation of the material. 

. Riees. Did you in your research, Mr. Bowles, discover any 
official statement regarding the purpose and policies of the Armed 
Forces in connection with the I. ae program ? 

Mr. Bowtes. I discovered a great many such official statements, sir. 
They seemed to range all of the way from statements issued by the 
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Secretary of Defense on down to statements issued by company com- 
manders. It would be hard to summarize them except they were in 
favor of virtue. 

Mr. Ries. In favor of virtue? 

Mr. Bowtegs. Yes. 

Mr. Ries. In other words, there were diverse statements, I suppose ? 

Mr. Bowrxs. They were very diverse, sir. It represented a general 
belief that men in the Armed Forces, and nobody could disagree with 
this—that men in the Armed Forces should be well-informed as to the 
nature of their Government, as to the reasons for their presence in the 
Armed Forces, and as to the relationships of their Government to the 
rest of the world. 

Now, this represented the rather broad and certainly very broad, 
and I should add, I think rather pious hope of the outcomes of in- 
formation programs. 

Mr. Riges. Was it your discovery that there was no set policy stem- 
ming from one source, guiding and directing these information and 
education programs? 

Mr. Bow tes. Mr. Riggs, there was a policy in terms of statements 
set by the Secretary of Defense. Policies are no good without im- 
plementing authority. There was no authority riding with the policy. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Riggs. 

Dr. Bowles, did you have any contact with the men themselves as 
to what their reaction was to this information and educational effort ? 

Mr. Bow es. If you are asking that of me personally 

Mr. Gwinn. Was that a part of your function in the study of the 
problem ? 

Mr. Bow1as. I had some contact with this, the men who were work- 
ing with me had a great deal of contact with it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does your report reflect the attitude of the men toward 
this educational effort? 

Mr. Bow es. Well, it reflects a long scale of attitudes, sir, ranging 
all the way from puzzled apathy to avid interest, depending upon 
the information program and the circumstances under which it was 
administered, the military atmosphere surrounding the program, and 
by this I mean the command support and such aspects, and I should 
say, frankly, the intelligence of the men to whom the program was 
being presented. 

Mr. Gwinn. And was your inquiry, both with regard to the infor- 
mation programs being carried on by the commanders and the outside 
educational program which they undertook voluntarily ? 

Mr. Bowtezs. No, sir; we had no concern with the outside educa- 
tional program, except that we could not fail to notice that it was 
apparently operating successfully, in general. The degree of success 
depended to a considerable extent upon the effectiveness of the officer 
in charge of it. But in general, there was a sound, basic modicum of 
success no matter where you found it and no matter where you looked. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is with regard to the outside voluntary educa- 
tional program ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. Which would include USAFI? 

Mr. Bow es. Yes. 

And it tended to vary with services. The Air Force, I should say, 
probably makes the strongest educational emphasis. 
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Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Mr. Ries. Dr. Bowles, we have the tes stimony of General Hartness 
in our record which indicates that the I. and E. program costs the 

Government at least $30 million annually. Do you have any recom- 
mendations for this committee, as to that program, as to whether it 
should be eliminated, or changed, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Bowes. It is very hard to generalize, Mr. Riggs, on a problem 
like this. It would seem to me, if I were lecturing to the Armed 
Forces, which I have undertaken not to do, that I would say that 
I would hope that they would establish clear lines of authority with 
respect to the I. and E. program, so that it was clear not only what it 
was supposed to do, but it was also clear who did it, why, and under 
what authority. 

Once you have gotten beyond that, you get into different service 
needs, and they are very different indeed. so that a recommendation 
which one might make in terms of the Army, might not go in terms 
of the Navy, or certainly would not go in terms of the Air Force. 

The general recommendation that I would make, I think, would 
be to try to reduce the amount of what you might call high educational 
level technical presentation, having to do, let us say, with geopolitics 
or world affairs. Perhaps it is to make that material available, if 
it is to be made available in the form of reading materials, which 
admittedly would appeal to a relatively small proportion of the 
men, that would take hold of those men under favorable conditions. 

Our effort was directed toward the point where we felt the greatest 
need was, that is, the problem of the initial orientation of a man who 
has been a civilian and who knows, in general, that he will be a civilian 
again, coming into this different military world. His problem of his 
relationship to his Government as a citizen and of his relationship 
to his fellows, who are still in civilian clothes, and of his relation 
to his civilian Government while he is in uniform—these are very 
mystifying and difficult relationships. We would feel that it is of 
the greatest importance to make those relationships clear. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me just one moment. 

Mr. Rices. I would like to get in just one more question, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I seem to gather from your statement, Mr. Bowles, that you are 
advocating what I understand to be the theory of training of the 
marines, that is the Marine Corps Institute, that the job is ‘to make 
a good soldier and not try to take on the educational activities which 
we usually consider a civilian activity. 

First, am I right about my suggestion and, second; if I am, do you 
agree with it? 

“Mr. Bowtxs. I would ce rtainly agree that the first job of the Armed 
Forces is to turn out good, competent fighting men. I would also 
agree that when they try to convert themselves, or if the vy were to try 
to convert themselves into educational institutions, they would be 
stepping out of their role and would be entering a competition with 
people who are already professionals in that skill. It is just as ei- 
vilian educators ought not to compete with the Army on the training 
of soldiers. 

I feel that, in general, I agree with your thesis. I do not know how 
far we go together, but certainly I would agree with it in general. 

Mr. Riees. That is all. 
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Mr. Gwryn. The thing that I had in mind when I interrupted 
counsel was the practical difficulty of that proposition. If we are in 
a cold war, and we are jittery about bombs and the possibility of hot 
wars, and the Armed Forces feel it is necessary to keep on tap 3 
million men, how are we going to give them civilian education while 
we wait and sort of hang around the edges of things? Obviously, 
you cannot keep these men under intensive training all of the time 
for military purposes when we are in a waiting stage. 

Mr. Bow es. This is a question to which there is no clear-cut answer, 
Mr. Gwinn. It would seem to me that the Armed Forces, whenever 
they have undertaken the offering of formal education, using existing 
formal education programs which are, in general, extensions of our 
civilian educational institutions—whenever and wherever the Armed 
Forces have done that their success has been pretty good. Their diffi- 
culties have arisen when the distinction between education and train- 
ing has become blurred, as I think it tends to become in information 
programs. That is where they clearly understand where that is going 
on, and where that is education, I think it has been pretty successful. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you go so far as to say that there is such a 
waste in the process of holding men after they have had their first 
intensive training that we ought to try to get those boys back by some 
cooperative effort between the civilian educators and the military, so 
that those trained men and the facilities set up for civilian education 
will be utilized in a kind of work-study period, so to speak ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, this has an attractive sound but I would prefer 
not to have to be the person to have to administer it. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the greatest complaint I get, as a Congressman, 
is from the men in my district who feel demoralized by these 4-year 
periods of just hanging around, with really nothing very serious to do. 

Mr. Bow es. This is a very fundamental military problem. It is 
what I think USAFT exists to combat. And I think that there is 
probably a definite relationship between commund attitudes toward 
education programs and the incidence of such complaints. 

Mr. Rices. But is it not true that the Marines do not go in for 
USAFI programs; they give them the training and then send them 
back? 

Mr. Bowtes. Not altogether. The Marine Corps Institute was 
really USAFI before USAFI was invented. It does the same thing 
and it has been going on for a long time. 

It is true that the Marines do not use USAFT, but they certainly 
go in very heavily for their own correspondence courses and their own 
programs, both professional and educational in nature. 

I should imagine—and I have no figures at all on this—but I should 
imagine that the incidence of utilization of educational facilities by 
Marine Corps personnel would probably be above that of any of the 
other armed services save perhaps the Air Force. 

Mr. Riees. Did you go into the question whether the Marine Corps 
Institute is cutting down its USAFI or educational program ’ 

Mr. Bowtgs. No, sir; [have not. All I am saying about the Marine 
Corps Institute really dates back to my naval service. 

Mr. Riees. I think you will find, if you do, that they are. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does the Marine Corps look to its own military officers 
to are ie the educational program or do they turn to the civilian 
teachers ? 
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Mr. Bowes. They do both, sir. I would say that there is a very 
healthy respect for educational programs in the Marine Corps. But 
[ think that the thing that is very hard to differentiate here, and it is 
very hard to separate out, when you are talking about the Marine 
On ps, is essentially the professional nature of the Marine Corps—that 

s, both officers and men. This, I think, makes some difference when 
you are talking about their attitude toward advancement within the 
military service. 

Mr. Extrorr. Would you recommend that the Armed Forces con- 
tinue their programs of information, orientation, or whatever they 
may be called? 

Mr. Bowtes. Mr. Elliott, I do not see how it is avoidable. I think 
that they must continue it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think so, too. 

Mr. Bow ers. It would seem to me that one of the real problems in 
this area is that this is the area where the experience and activities 
of the Armed Forces most nearly touches the experience and activities 
of the civilian. This is a common point between them. I think this 
is : hy this is a very controversial area in the Armed Forces. 

I should think that the educational habit is so ingrained in us in 
America that our Armed Forces would be lost, would just not be an 
American institution, if they did not have an educational program 
integral to them. 

Now, this program can be shaped and modified to do various things. 
You can emphasize the officer participation or technical schools and 
emphasize any number of things, but I think that you always must 
say that in an American armed force we must always expect an 
educational program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the reason you issue these lesson sheets, or what- 
ever they may be called, is that the Armed Forces, realizing that they 
do not have oftentimes skilled instructors, and so on, they issue these 
lesson sheets to try to keep the discussion insofar as it is possible in 
midstream without emphasizing any particular aspect. 

Mr. Bow tes. I am glad you brought up that point, because it is 
certainly true that a skilled instructor, competent and willing to con- 
duct an information program, is a rarity in the Armed Forces. And 
when you find him, you usually find him as a private, somebody who 
has finished his college, or perhaps has been teaching for a few years, 
and is willing to do it, but in general you must expect that your in- 
structor will be a person who has perhaps just been designated by lot 
or by chance to be the instructor that day. 

And in the preparation of instructional materials-for information 
programs, it is a task which has to postulate that the lesson has to be 
as near instructor-proof as possible. If possible there should be 
nothing that the intructor can do to foul it up. 

Mr. Enutorr. Now, are you satisfied that the USAFI program is 
an integral educational activity of the Armed Forces that ought to 
be encouraged and continued ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, you understand, sir, that I am not speaking 
from any extensive investigation of USAFI. If you understand that, 
then I will answer, “Yes.’ 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have had the same feeling about that program from 
the testimony that we have had here. 
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Now, Dr. Bowles, we see a lot in the press, and what is written and 
talked, these days about the influence of the person or organization 
or institution that puts up the money to get a particular activity 
accomplished. Did the Ford Foundation rest a very heavy hand on 
your head as you went about making this study that you have testified 
to? 

Mr. Bowtzs. No, sir; they told me to tell them what men I needed 
and how much money I needed and gave me an office. 

Mr. Exsiorr. They did not tell you what you had to look for, or 
what they wanted you to emphasize, or anything of that nature? 

Mr. Bowtezs. At no point. 

Mr. Extiorr. It was a purely, so far as you were concerned, and 
you think so far as the Ford Foundation was concerned, it was a 
purely objective investigation ? 

Mr. Bow es. Well, it was, sir. They were interested in part in 
what in our educational system was failing to produce the kind of 
soldiers who could understand the problems and functions of service. 
They were interested in that problem. They hoped to find the 
answer. 

Mr. Exsaorr. Did you find the answer ? 

Mr. Bow es. I would say that the testimony of Dr. Fitzpatrick 
touched on it, what he called the life adjustment program. It really 
represents a concession on the part of the American secondary school 
to a general lowering, or to a general broadening of the educational 
base of the country. More people go to high school, and a larger per- 
centage of the population goes to high school, and naturally the mean 
intelligence of the high- school students tends to decline ‘as you in- 
crease the percentage of the population. 

Having done that, you have to modify the curriculum. At a cer- 
tain point the curriculum softens itself to a point where facts of 
American history and government either are not taught or cannot 
get across to some of those to whom they are being taught. This you 
have in its ultimate, a life adjustment curriculum. 

Mr. Exxaorr. And you are going to have some of the things that 
you have just mentioned, they are bound to happen, I guess? 

Mr. Bow.es. On an increasing scale, if I am not mistaken. There 
is a continuously larger percentage of the population finishing sec- 
ondary school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have always been one of those who felt that that 
itself was a very desirable objective, that as many people as possible 
get as much education as possible, out of our school system. 

Mr. Bow.es. But we will have to understand that we will have to re- 
define our acceptance of what we expect as a result of our school 
system. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have been expecting just about everything up to 
date, and there will have to be some modifications as to what we accept. 

Mr. Bow tes. I think there will have to be. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. I have certainly enjoyed your 
testimony, Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have very great difficulty trying to figure out how we 
can train teachers for that life-adjustment program. 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, I would suggest that we just try to train teachers, 
first of all. If we can only get enough teachers to get into the class- 
rooms, we will have done something. Perhaps we could train them a 
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little better than we have in the past, and then perhaps we would not 
have so much trouble with the life-adjustment-program products. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you believe generally in the objective, read by Dr. 
Fitzpatrick, that was being propagandized by the United States Office 
of Education for this life- -adjustment program ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Sir, my business is giving college-entrance examina- 
tions, and I would not be likely to be enthusiastic about a program 
which would make it impossible for students to pass those examina- 
tions. 

Mr. Gwinn. We had some testimony to the effect, or some infer- 
ences, possibly, from testimony, that complaints were coming from the 
scientific schools that our pupils were so poorly equipped in the lower 
grades in mathematics and physics that they could not enter or could 
not carry the work in the scientific schools. 

Mr. Bow es. I am very aware of that problem, sir. My organization 
is presently studying that problem at the request of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you care to make any comments on what you have 
found thus far? 

Mr. Bowtegs. I had better not, sir. We are having a conference on 
this matter next week, and I have not yet read the report on which 
that conference is to be based. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if you would be good enough to send us a 
copy of anything that you publish on that, for the education commit- 
tee ? 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Gwinn. That will be out some time this year? 

Mr. Bowes. Well, this is a study which is being done at the request 
of the National Science Foundation, and it will therefore, I suppose, 
eventually appear under their auspices. I think we can send you an 
advance copy of material we are planning to discuss next week, and J 
believe that should be available by early this next week. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will make a note of that. And will you send it to 
Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Bow tes. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much for coming and answering our 
questions. 

Captain Stryker, you and your fellow officers in the Armed Forces 
have heard the testimony today. Do you care to comment or would 
you like to modify or explain anything that has been said here that 

affects the Armed Forces? 


STATEMENT OF J. M. STRYKER, UNITED STATES NAVY, ACTING 
DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION—Resumed 













































Captain Srrrxer. I only have one short correction in Mr. Bowles’ 
testimony, sir. 

I think that since he was in the service, the Marines have started 
using the USAFI to a much greater extent than they did previously. 
He indicated that he did not believe that they did. They do toa great 
extent. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you have to say about the criticisms that 
Benjamin Fine made in his series of articles in the New York Times 
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dated about May 14, 1951% Do you think that the complaints or 
criticisms that he had then have been met in more recent years, so 
that the facts he found would not be found today ? 

Captain Srryxer. I believe that to a great extent they have, sir, and 
in the fields where they have not I think we are all trying to improve. 

Mr. Gwinn. You know about his study; do you ? 

Captain Stryker. Yes, sir, but I am not intimately acquainted with 
it. I read it when it came out several years ago, and I have not gone 
over it in the last few weeks or months, sir. 

But I do know that every criticism that we have gotten, and we 
get them from many sources, are studied very seriously, and the best 
authorities we can get to assist us in helping we do try to get them. 
I know that we have made great progress in the last 2 years. I might 
add that the assistance that we got from Dr. Bowles’ group was 
invaluable. 

Mr. Riees. Captain Stryker, you say that the Marines use the 
USAFI program. What has happened to the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute ? 

Captain Stryker. They use the Marine Corps Institute to a great 
extent, also. The Marines consider the Marine Corps Institute a 
purely training mechanism, and when they desire to get into some 
of the purely academic fields they come to USAFI. 

Mr. Rices. I understand the Marine Corps Institute used to give 
courses in animal husbandry and such as that. Has that all been 
discontinued ? 

Captain Srryxer. Not all of it, but I believe a great deal of it 
has. 

We are now in the process of trying to cut out any duplication that 
we find in any of the different educational institutes of the services. 

Mr. Riees. Do you intend, then, to abolish the Marine Corps In- 
stitute ? 

Captain Srryxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Riees. Do you not have duplication if both USAFI and the 
Marine Corps Institute are training in education ? 

Captain Stryker. No, sir. 

Mr. Riees. How do you avoid that? 

Captain Stryker. The marine training is very much like the naval 
correspondence work for training in specific rates. They are train- 
ing men in the way that they deem that they should be trained to 
become effective marines. The Navy does the same thing in their 
correspondence courses for specific rates, and I believe that the Air 
Force is starting the same system. 

Mr. Riees. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. The meeting will stand adjourned. 

Before I do that there are 1 or 2 things I want to take up with the 
committee. The hearings are over, and the committee will remain 
here. 

Mr. Exasorr. I would like to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
before we close, that I feel that you as chairman are entitled to the 
thanks of the full committee and of the country generally for going 
into this question of Federal activity and relationships in the field of 
education. I for one have gotten a great deal of information about 
our educational system that I did not have before, and at this time I 
likewise want to compliment our counsel and members of his staff for 
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the very painstaking and thorough manner in which the information 
has been prepared and has been brought before the committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. I want to thank the gentleman from Alabama for his 
very generous remarks. I think close elections must have something 
to do with keeping a feeling of cordiality between the partners. 

I want also to join with others in thanking the members for leaving 
home and coming to attend these sessions, w hile Congress is adjourned, 
particularly the gentleman from Alabama, who has been very faithful 
in attendance, and to express our appreciation for the work of counsel. 
I happen to have seen the lights burning in this office a number of 
nights while they were studying and bringing together the informa- 
tion that has been coming to us. 

Will the reporter note that Dr. Benjamin Fine, educational editor 
of the New York Times, made a 3-month study of education in the 
Armed Forces and reported the results of his investigation in a series 
of articles in the New York Times beginning Monday, May 14, 1951, 
and ending with t a summary Sunday, May 20, 1951. 

We will make this reference in the record so as to make these find- 
ings or this study available to anyone interested. 

It has been agreed by the committee that we will reconvene on 
December 6. The tentative plan of the committee will be to meet on 
December 6 and adjourn certainly by December 7. The plan is to 
conclude the hearings at that time and give the balance of the time 
needed to prepare the report of the committee before the end of the 
year, 

The committee will stand adjourned, then, until December 6. 

(Thereupon at 4 p. m., a recess was taken until December 6, 1954.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1954 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEpERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Activities in Education met at 10 
a. m., in room 429, House Office Building, Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Gwinn. The committee will please be in order. 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. Charles Albert Povlovich. 
Doctor, will you please give your full name and tell us a little bit about 
yourself for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES ALBERT POVLOVICH, JR., PH. D., AS- 
SISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE, 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


Dr. Poviovicn. My name is Charles Albert Povlovich, Jr. I was 
born in Missouri, some 35 years ago, and educated in public and private 
schools there. I have a bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Kansas City, a master’s degree from the University of Missouri, and a 
Ph. D. from the University of Southern California. I have taught at 
the University of Missouri, University of Kentucky, University of 
Southern California, and I am now teaching in the Claremont Men’s 
College, Claremont, Calif. My special field is modern European 
history. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have a very beautiful place to live. 

Dr. Poviovicn. I love it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you proceed, Doctor ? 

Dr. Povtovicn. Thank you. 

Approximately the first half of my statement is a description of the 
Russian educational school system today and its immediate relevancy 
to the work of this committee, may not be readily seen. However, it 
was after making this study that I came to certain conclusions regard- 
ing our own educational system. 

The latter half of my remarks, therefore, will be concerned with cer- 
tain aspects of this country’s educational programs, especially the 
Fedeoal Government’s relationship to education. 

Highly centralized control over the educational process is a concept 
which today provokes emotional reactions in many camps on both sides 
of the issue. Federal education programs in particular present to some 
the panacea for America’s intellectual ills, while to others they repre- 
sent the harbinger of totalitarian thought control found in certain 
other countries. 
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The dangers that may arise from extreme centralization of policy 
formation in education may be seen by examining Soviet Russia. Here 
we shall see almost at first glance how a single thought pattern is im- 
pressed upon the whole of a nation by the educational system of the 
country. Now, let me say at the outset that I do not pretend that there 
is a real parallel between American and Russian schools or their edu- 
cational policies. Marxist-Leninist education is something we do not 
want, and, God and Congress willing, we shall not have it. 

Nevertheless, there are elements in our Federal Government’s edu- 
cational activities that constitute serious infringements upon State 
and private educational policy formation: it should not be out of 
place, therefore, to indicate eventual ends toward which these elements 
are tending, ev en though we do feel certain that totalitarianism is not 
an immediate danger in America’s schools. 

Free education for a free socie ty is our proper goal, and we should 
éritically examine any program which may, however slightly, turn our 
sights away from that goal. 

In the Soviet Union, education is on a state monopoly. There are 
no privately operated schools; the ultimate control of all schools hes 
in the hands of the government. The same men and ideas that govern 
political and economic life exercise absolute authority over the educa- 
tional system of the country.’ This authority extends to every aspect 
of education from employing teachers and admitting students to set- 
ting up curricula and methodology and awarding diplomas and 
degrees.’ 

The constitution of the U. S. S. R. guarantees to all citizens the 
right toan education. This right has been insured by free, universal, 
compulsory education for all children from the age of 7 to the age of 


14... The Soviet child of preschool age may be enrolled in a ree 
or in a kindergarten, or he may stay home; but at the age of 7 he 
must enter a primary school, the first step in the required educ athens al 
ladder. Henceforth, his education follows a rigidly prescribed cur- 
ticular pattern. One close observer points out that: 


It should be emphasized that for all primary schools from the Pacific to the 
Baltics the syllabus is uniform, and the basic text, whether in Uzbek, Armenian, 
or Ukrainian, covers the same material.‘ 

At 11 the child goes on to a middle school, where he spends 3 more 
years. This brings him to the end of his legally required education. 
Mr. Gwinn. Would you compare this to our junior high schools ¢ 

Dr. Poviovicu. Well, only roughly. I would say it compares more 
to—and this is only 7 years—I w ould say that it would compare more 
to our elementary schools, although it is a step below the high school, 
and in that sense it compares to our junior high school. 

The academically inclined student, however, will continue into high 
school, which is designed to prepare him for a university or other 
institute of higher learning. Others, who are not interested in uni- 
versity prepar ator y courses, enter schools known as technicums, which 
are schools for the training of middle-grade specialists for the various 
industries, agriculture, law, administration, medicine, or the arts. 
Only about 5 percent of the graduates of the technicums enter the 

1 Herman Rajamaa, The Moulding of Soviet Citizens (London, 1948), p. 

21. G. Petrovsky, Higher an in the U. 8. S. R. (London, 1953), a ‘83, 34. 


8 Article 121, Constitution of the U. S. S. R. 
‘Elizabeth Moos, The Educational System of the Soviet Union (New York, 1950), p. 23. 
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universities for further education; most go directly to work upon 
graduation. 

Still other young people who have completed their required educa- 
tion, but who do not go on to high school or to a technicum, enter a 
labor-reserve school established to meet the need for skilled workers in 
many fields. Here the students learn railroading, metallurgy, the 
electrical trades, transport, communications, steel working, coal min- 
ing, and other industrial occ upations. 

In addition to all the aforementioned schools, there are, as might 
be expected, certain special schools for the handicapped or excep- 
tionally talented children. 

At the top of the educational ladder, there are 32 universities and 
almost 800 other institutes or academies of higher learning. The 
latter are single-faculty institutions such as medical colleges, engineer- 
ing colleges, and so forth, while the universities offer both under- 
graduate and graduate training in many disciplines.° 

The function of higher education in the Soviet Union is to train 
high-grade specialists, research workers, and secondary school- 
teachers.° While it is true that there are courses that correspond to 
general liberal arts education, the students do not enroll in such 
courses for their cultural value, but rather for their usefulness in their 
later career as workers for the Communist society.’ As one authori- 
tative voice has put it: 

A most important task of the higher schools is education of young specialists 
in the spirit of selfless service to the cause of the party of Lenin-Stalin, the 
cause of communism, in the spirit of Soviet patriotism and of irreconcilability 
to bourgeois ideology. First and foremost, Soviet youth educated in the higher 
schools must be armed with Marxist-Leninist theory.° 

Moreover, the response of the student to this sort of teaching has a 
direct effect upon the answer to the question whether he will be per- 
mitted to continue advanced study. Despite a legal theory whereby 
all Soviet citizens are entitled to equal consideration for admission to 
the universities, graduate study seems to be very tightly centralized. 
Mr. Costello J. Bishop, an American student of the subject concludes: 

The control of who shall be admitted to graduate work and who shall be 
granted a degree is removed from the hands of the university. No doubt political 
conformity is a criterion of acceptability.° 

It should be emphasized that this ae of conformity is en- 
forced in satellite countries as well as in the Soviet Union; this is 
brought out in the following account relating to a mass demonstration 
staged by the Communists in East Germany last spring: 

One of (the students at Halle University) actually dared to openly tell his 
group leader that he just did not feel like attending this mass demonstration. 
This stunned the functionaries at first, but * * * the student will probably feel 
the results of his honesty during the coming examinations which—as was offi- 
cially stated—are not only to reflect the academic standards but chiefly the 
student’s sociopolitical activity. The guiding principle for judging students 
last year was their “awareness of the class struggle.” ” 


wa pms, Changing Man: The Education System of the U. 8S. S. R. (London, 
), pp. 1 
ON, Pere Higher Education in the U. S. S. R.: Training of Teachers and Scientists, 
London Times Educational ape October 21, 1944, p. 508. 

71. G. Petrovsky, op. cit., p. 

8S. Kaftanov, important Task of the Higher Schools, Kultura i Zhizn, March 22, 
1949, p. 1. 

® Costello J. Bishop, The Availability of Education in the Soviet Union (unpublished 
thesis, Claremont Graduate School, 1950), p. 136. 

1 University-News (Berlin), June 1954, p. 1 
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All this bespeaks an educational policy closely attuned to political 
interests. Coordination of educational policy in the Soviet Union 
is maintained by several means. First, in each constituent republic, 
there is a ministry of education which directs the work of all the 
schools below the college level. Second, all higher education is in 
the hands of the federal Ministry of Higher Education," and the 
labor reserve schools are operated by the federal Ministry of Labor 
Reserves. Third, an institution known as the Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Sciences functions as a testing laboratory and arbiter of cur- 
riculum and methodology for the entire Soviet Union, and no edu- 
cator may proceed except in conformity to its decisions. Finally, 
the educational pronouncements of the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party are binding upon all party members,” and the various 
Ministries of Education are staffed mostly with party members. 

One major result of this coordination has been a uniform curricular 
pattern in all the schools except for the use of different national 
languages and the occasional introduction of subject matter of re- 
gional importance. The purpose of such a system is, needless to say, 
to train docile servants of the state in the one set of attitudes accept- 
able to the Communist leadership of the Soviet Union. 

As an example of this monolithic pattern in education, what one 
might call party history is a required subject throughout the Soviet 
Union from the fourth grade onward. A1|]I students, regardless of age, 
use the same textbook: The History of the Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks) of the U. S. S. R.—Shorter Course. This work appeared in 
1938, and 10 years later, after it seemed to have established itself, it 
was announced as the work of Stalin himself. 

This Shorter Course is a history as the masters of the Soviet state 
might wish it to have been. Even recent events that are still fresh in 
the memory of many people are presented in a form that serves the 
cause of totalitarian solidarity rather than that of scholarly integrity. 
The rewriting of history to fit the Communist Party line is not con- 
fined to this one official history, however. World War IT is treated in 
current Soviet literature as a vast struggle in which the Soviet 
Union— 


fighting singlehanded, defeated a capitalist coalition of Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, backed by the United States and Britain.” 


An article in Bolshevik in June 1951, began with this sentence: 


Ten years ago, on June 22, 1941, Hitlerite Germany, instigated by American 
and English imperialists, suddenly and faithlessly attacked the Soviet Union.” 


The outcome of the war is acclaimed as a “Communist victory over 
world capitalism.” Naturally, the role of the Western Powers in the 
defeat of Germany has to be completely discounted. 

Other history textbooks similarly present a revised version of the 
past that is more in conformity with the latest version of the Com- 


“weiner 11, 1946, p. 2; see further W. W. Kulski, The Soviet Regime (Syracuse, 
754), p. 205. 

2 This applies, of course, not only to educational edicts. As Lenin once said: “Without' 
instructions from the central committee of our party, not one state institution in our 
republic can decide a single question of importance as regards matters of policy or organi- 
zation.” This characteristic quotation has not been traced by the present author, but 
is given in F. Lee Benns, Europe Since 1914 in Its World Setting (7th ed., New York, 
1949), pp. 189-190. 

% Edmund Stevens, This Is Russia Un-Censored (New York, 1951), p. 187; Rajamaa, 
op. cit.. passim, especially pp. 36—38. 

™ Stevens, op. cit., p. 139. 

N. Talensky, Velikii urok istorii, in Bolshevik, No. 11, June 1951, pp. 24-36. 
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munist Party line. Thus, Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, 
mighty Russian monarchs under whose oppressive regimes the lot of 
the aver age Russian progressively deteriorated, are now presented as 
great heroes by a state that offers itself as the organ of the peasants 
and workers. The czarist secret police, which saused so much diffi- 
culty for early Bolshevik leaders like Lenin and Stalin, are now 
treated as a progressive force in the building of Russia. Naturally, 
the Soviet Union cannot be too critical of methods which it has « opied. 
The czarist General Kutuzov who fought against Napoleon’s armies 
is in like fashion now presented as a noble hero, whereas he was clearly 
the commander of monarchist-reactionary forces opposing the armies 
of revolutionary France.’® History, after all, is a utilitarian subject 
in Russia, and its primary object is to develop Soviet patriotism and 
to nurture hatred toward the so-called enemies of the working 
classes.17 The Soviet Union’s history has been glorified by the whole- 
sale introduction of falsehood, and even the histories of other nations 
are warped almost out of recognizability by the interpretation of 
events in terms of Marxist dialectics. Thus, the outline of American 
history follows a simple pattern. The colonies were settled by British 
imperialist capitalism. During the colonial period, two exploiting 
classes appeared—the northern capitalists and the southern slave- 
holders. These two combined in the American Revolution to throw 
off the control of their rival, the British bourgeoisie, and proceeded 
to draw up the American Constitution in order to consolidate their 
mastery over the workers and peasants. 

The two ruling classes at last clashed in 1861-65, and one of them 
was destroyed, but the surviving class of northern capitalists estab- 
lished a dictatorship which has ‘continued down to the present time. 
Washington, Jefferson, and the Roosevelts were typical representatives 
of the exploiting classes, while Lincoln was “killed by an assassin 
bribed by capitalists and slaveholders.” Russian books recognize our 
great wealth of natural resources and our industrial development, 
but there is no reference to our Bill of Rights, to popular rule, to pub- 
lic education, or to America’s relatively ‘high standard of living." 

To take an example from a different epoch, we find that a standard 

history text assures us that in the wars with the Byzantine Empire— 
the Slavs acquired the knowledge of the war technology of the Byzantines and 
learned how to handle the Byzantine weapons better than the Byzantines them- 
selves.” 
This childish boast need hardly be commented upon. This same 
author and others have discarded currently accepted historical find- 
ings on the Viking origin of the Russian state andthe Scandinavian 
origin of the name “Russia.” These are now given good Slavic be- 
ginnings and outside influences are thoroughly “discounted and repu- 
diated.2” We need have little doubt what this does to academic free- 
dom—the right of free inquiry. 

In recent years, the once strongly internationalist flavor of Soviet 
writings has been replaced by an ardent Russian nationalism. This 
spirit has given rise to numerous claims of priority of invention and 


1A. M. Pankratova, a of the U. S. S. R. (Moscow, 1947-50), I, 145-149. 

17 Rajamaa, op. cit., 20. 

18 Based on George g Counts’ introduction to the English translation of B. P. Yesipoy 
and N. K. Goncharov, I Want To Be Like Stalin (New York, 1947), pp. 21-23. 

1” Pankratova, op. cit., I, 35. 


» Thid., pp. 39 40; N. Yakovlev, Teaching of the National History, in Bolshevik, Novem 
ber 1947, No. 22, pp. "26-37. 
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discovery in every field of endeavor. It would appear to the Russian 
student that every worthwhile achievement has been the fruit of Rus- 
sian genius, and that men like Newton, Lavoisier, Pasteur, Faraday, 
Edison, W right, Ford, and Burbank are mere copyists, men who have 
stolen the great discoveries of Russian science and inventiveness. An 
editorial in the Bolshevik a few years ago complained of this matter 
in these terms: 

The great Russian scientists were robbed by foreigners who criminally misap- 
propriated the discoveries made by the Russians. This happened to the dis- 
covery of Lomonosov in chemistry which was attributed to Lavoisier; such was 
the fate of the invention of radio by Popov which was stolen by the Italian 
Marconi, and of the invention by Yablochkov of the electric bulb.” 

The Soviet practice of doctoring facts to fit the party line is not con- 
fined to history. All subjects of study are presented within the frame- 
work of the all-embracing philosophy of Marxism, or dialectical ma- 
terialism. This philosophy determines Soviet thought in all fields— 
economic, political, artistic, scientific.” 

The ore was astounded a few years ago by the rise of a Russian 
agronomist named Lysenko. He had been campaigning Pua 
the 1930's s against the generally accepted views of heredity garded 
as something of a charlatan by reputable biologists, My orton de- 
nounced the chromosome theory, rejected the Mendelian laws of 
heredity and proclaimed himself the follower of Ivan Michurin, a 
little-known Russian botanist who believed in the hereditary transmis- 
sion of acquired characteristics. During the following decade, the 
new Michurin-Lysenko biology gained increasing official favor, while 
those scientists who still held the views commonly supported and 
demonstrated in the rest of the world were now accused of “grovelin 
to the bourgeois West.” At last, in 1948, the central committee of 
the Communist Party officially approved Lysenkoism, and the dis- 
senters had to declare their recantations or give up their careers.” 

The teacher of science in Russia finds himself severely criticized if 
he omits reference to the “historic struggle between materialism and 
idealism,” a favorite Marxist phrase. He must alwa ays lay claim to 
Russian scientific priorities and be sure to formulate the current doc- 
trines that Russians invented the lightning rod, the radio, the light 
bulb, the steam engine, the cotton-spinning frame, and other devices. 
One Soviet writer on science was officially castigated for attributing 
Faraday’s discoveries to Faraday, whereas the credit, it seemed, really 
belonged to Lenin himself.” 

Teachers of literature must be careful to choose for study only those 
authors whose writings have been approved by the party. Thus, Alex- 
ander Prokofiev, a lyr ric poet, has been adjudged worthless because he 
wasted his time writing material of no value to the party’s propa- 
ganda. His rustic lines even mention peasants going to the fields with 
sickles and scythes. This, of course, cannot be tolerated in the era of 
mechanized collective farms.2® Mrs. Anna Akhmatova has also come 
under the party ban because her writings are filled with sadness, nos- 
talgia, and frustration. These feelings are adjudged alien to Soviet 

#1 Bolshevik, July 1947, No. 14, pp. 1-8. 

22 Petrovsky, op. cit., p. 23; Rajamaa, op. cit., p. 36. 

% Stevens, op. cit., D. 161. 

* Bolshevik, March 1950, No. 6, pp. T0—80. 


3 Ibid. 
* Pravda, July 25, 1951, p. 3. 
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life, since no Soviet citizen should feel sad, nostalgic, or frustrated, 
because he is living in the ideal society.” Writers like Zoshchenko, 
who discl: um any political leanings whatever, are banned since apoliti- 
calism is “rotten, banal, and vile,’ according to the late Andrei 
Zhdanov, an influential member of the Politburo which controls all 
political decisions of the Communist Party.* 

In other fields of study, teachers are sometimes vided by the use of 

textbooks which purport to be the work of some great Communist 
leader. Although Malenkov is still too new at his post to have accom- 
plished much in this way, Stalin is credited with the official party 
history text, as noted before; he also is suid to have written in 1950 
the standard work on linguistics, called Concerning Marxism in Lin- 
guistics. We are told that this work made possible the “development 
of Soviet linguistics on the basis of creative Marxism”—a statement 
that sounds like gibberish. During the same year, Stalin turned his 
varied talents to meet the growing need for a standard text in aay ral 
economy. His Economic Problems of Socialism in the U. 8. S. R. 
contains, according to one Russian educational leader— 
a comprehensive treatment of the fundamental questions of the political economy 
of socialism, (and it) analyzed the character of (socialism’s) economic laws, 
formulated the basic economic laws of socialism, and defined the basic conditions 
for the gradual transition from socialism to communism. 

This tribute is a remarkable thing in itself, embodying as it does 
the tiresome redundancy characteristic of most Soviet scholarly writ- 
ing. This style is probably due to a fear of stating something er- 
roneous and the author, therefore, restates in as many forms as possible 
a single idea of which he can be quite certain there will be no cause 
for alarm. The result is a boring and repetitious book. 

One could easily compress several books and articles relating to the same 
subject into one book without overlooking one thought or idea.” 

If this is true of written work, we may fairly assume that it is also 
true of classroom instruction to an inordinate extent. Methods of 
teaching are completely standardized and prescribed from above, with 
Z opportunity for individual teachers to vary their techniques for 

sar they may fall into ideological errors unwelcome to the Communist 
Part ty. 

Even the teacher of deaf-mutes must be careful about methodolgy. 
The Soviet press in 1949 even dared to attack the Lenin Pedogogical 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes, because it was following German theories 
in the handling of deaf-mute children instead of limiting itself to 
Russian doctrines. The Literary Gazette argued that— 
the quarrel concerning the methods of handling the deaf and dumb is no longer 


a purely academic question. What it amounts to is a struggle between two 
irreconcilable tendencies in deaf-mute pedagogy ; the Soviet and bourgeois.” 


In the areas behind the Iron Curtain, even a student of medicine 
must understand and apply the official party line. During the aca- 
demic year 1953-54, the medical department of Linden University, in 
East Germany, was obliged to hold a seminar on sociopolitical studies. 

27 Bolshevik, September 1946, Nos. 17—18, pp. 4—19. 

* Ibid. 

*” Petrovsky, op. cit., p. 43. 


“ See Kulski, op. cit., p. 129, note 132. 
%t VY. Krozhansky and I. Yurevich in Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 15, 1949. 
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The reading material included the History of the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union, and various works by Lenin, Stalin, and Malenkov. 
The expressed goal of the seminar was: 

The dissemination of the knowledge that wars are the results of exploitation 
society (capitalism) which can only be removed when socialism has been vic- 


torious in the world.” 

The seminar leaders were instructed to point out that the war is one 
of capitalism’s chief agents for maintaining class sovereignty and 
that erasing private ownership and the private esterprise system will 
result in the complete removal of all the causes of war on a world scale. 
Much more was said along the same line, and the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine on just and unjust wars was given full play. According to 
this doctrine, just wars are those in which suppressed classes revolt 
against their oppressors. Other wars are unjust. 

Unfortunately for the Communist cause, the students neglected their 

studies in this seminar, much to the scandal of the party organ, 
Freiheit, whose editor insisted that— 
Party work has to be the first and foremost duty of all comrades * * * If the 
comrades are not instructed over and over again, and in every seminar, to learn 
from party history and from the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in particular, of the inseparable unity of party and science, they will not 
he able to combine scientific work with their future practical tasks. As a result, 
they will fall for bourgeois objectivity and they will neither be able to conduct 
scientific discussions nor take a stand for or even carry forth our scientific point 
of view in the struggle of the classes.” 

This kind of official attitude toward scientific activity and objec- 
tivity deprives Communist education of the capacity for free inquiry 
in a search for truth. Indeed, in the intellectual climate of the Soviet 
Union, absolute truth as such does not exist apart from the will of 
the Communist Party. 

Teachers study the doctrines of Marx and Lenin and apply them 
in the classroom; all textbooks are written with this approach.** It 
is clear that education in the Soviet Union is expected to play an 
important part in the task of promoting loyalty to the cause of 
communism. : 

This overriding emphasis on the Communist Party and its doctrine 


affects every phase of education in the Soviet Union. As one Russian 
author recently stated : 


Personal interests must be subordinated under any circumstances * * * to the 
general national interest. 


We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the Ministry of Labor 
Reserves, to take but one example, regulates minutely the lives 
of the students in the labor reserve schools. Under successive 
orders from the ministry it has been established that the students 
will wear prescribed uniforms, that they must greet instructors accord- 
ing to a prescribed formula, that they must behave, in fact, in a quasi- 
military manner at all times despite the fact that they are civilians in 
training for civilian occupations.* 








82 University-News (Berlin), June 1954, p. 5. 

3 Tbid.. p. 4. 

%* Thomas Woody, New Minds: New Men? (New York, 1932), p. 454. 
% A. BE. Pasherstnik, Right To Work (Moscow, 1951), p. 173 


rote’ S. Rozofarov, Labor Reserves of the U. S. S. R. (Moscow, 1950), pp. 28-33, 51-58, 
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The discipline is strict because the young man or young girl is thus trained 

Jater on to observe the labor discipline at a plant where he or she will eventually 
37 

work. 


Of course these young people receive not only craft education, but 
also ideological training. An order issued by the Ministr y of Labor 
Reserves on August 6, 1947, defined the program in these terms: 


It is considered as the most important task of all employees of the labor 
reserves to improve the Communist education of the school youth, to educate 
them in Communist morality, in a conscientious attitude toward work and in 
the socialist property, to train at the trade, railread, and factory shop schools 
groups of skilled workers who will master the knowledge of their craft 
will be active fighters for the high productivity of work * * *. 

The heads of the city, regional, territorial, and republican offices of the 
Ministry of Labor Reserves and the directors of the trade, railroad, and factory 
shop schools are ordered to improve the organization of political edueation 
at those schools, take necessary measures in order to eliminate a formalistic 
approach to the teaching of political subjects, make the class hours of political 
instruction truly interesting, stimulate Soviet patriotism, love of the country. 
and hatred of the enemies of Soviet authority, explain, during the courses of 
political education, to the students the policy of the party and the Government, 
present the advantages of the Soviet socialist regime * * * present clearly to 
the students the exploitation and lack of political rights of the youth in the 
capitalist countries * * *.* 







and 











In view of this directive, we are not surprised to find that teachers 
tell fairy tales about capitalist society, since their students have no 
means to test the stories’ validity. The teacher may, therefore, freely 
quote from a Communist author who says that— 




















Unemployment now reaches catastrophic proportions in the capitalist world.” 

The same author says in another place: 

Women are deprived in fact of all rights in capitalistic society. They are 
prevented from participating in state and social-political life. The road toward 
education, the acquisition of a profession, toward learning i: closed to them. 
Capitalists employ widely and pitilessly the exploited hired © bor of women, 
remunerating them as beggars, and using that labor in order te reduce generally 
wages and to lower the standards of living of the whole wor’ i ig class.” 

Students who have read such a book or whose teachers have used 
such material in the classroom would be genuinely surprised to learn 
of the high percentage of women students in the capitalist countries 
or to learn that we have strong and vigorous labor unions. They 
would be surprised, but they have no way of learning such things. 

One should not suppose that indoctrination of this sort is reserved 
only for those who some day will enter the labor forces. The future 
intelligentsia who will direct these forces must also be rendered sub- 
servient to the party line, for they must in turn take their orders from 
- professional party politicians who control the state. For this 

eason, the high-school students likewise learn the meaning of Soviet 
discipline. These pupils are governed by tight sets of rules which, 
except for the provisions concerning uniforms, read almost like the 
regulations of the labor reserve schools." They are also required to 

carry identification cards at all times, as are university students.” 















7 Kulski, op. cit., p. 487. 
% Rozofarov, op. cit., p. 138. 
% Pasherstnik, op. cit., p. 4. 
# Ibid., pp. 22-2 
“A.M. Daney, “National Education. Basic Decrees, Orders, and Instructions (Moscow, 
1948), pr. 123, 134. 
# Kulski, op. cit., p. 401. 
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Discipline and indoctrination are not limited to the schools, although 
our major concern is with the formal system of education. Neverthe- 
less, we should perhaps note in passing the existence of Communist 
youth organizations which serve as the training grounds for Com- 
munist Party membership.“ These groups pay « careful attention to 
the civic training of Soviet children and young people. They do their 
best to prevent the appearance of nonc onformist views among the 
young people, and they fully realize the importance of education in 
this task. After all, Stalin himself once said: 

Education is a weapon whose effect depends on the person who holds it in his 
hand.“ 

An overall survey of the Soviet school system reveals several details 
that seem unfortunate to us, but the greatest criticism that may be 
made is that the intensive standardization of curriculum and 
methodology has served the chief purpose of tightening the Com 
munist. Party’s control over the minds of the people. Education in 
Soviet Russia is a means of training loyal, dependable servants of the 
state. Herein, Russian education runs counter to the whole pattern 
of western education since the Renaissance.“ For the past severa! 
centuries, western man has viewed education as a means to developing 
each student’s inner talents for the sake of his own fuller expression 
and enjoyment of life. His contribution to society, it has been as 
sumed, will naturally flow from his own intellectual fulfillment. 

The Russian view that the student should learn only that which is 
useful to the Communist Party or that which conforms to party 
ideology is a decided departure from the accepted ideals of education 
. modern society. American education, on the other hand, has been 

fairly consistent in its aim of seeking the fullest development of each 
person as an individual; naturally we want that person to be well 
adjusted to his social surroundings, but we do not seek to inculcate 
that blind adherence to the established order which is characteristic 
of Russian schools. Indeed, American higher education, in particu- 
lar, has always believed in the duty of society to exercise intelligent 
self-criticism—a concept inconceivable to Communist educators who 
treat criticism of their society, in any form, as inspired by “enemies 
of the people.” 

Now nobody would seriously suggest that there is any but the 
faintest of parallels between Russian and American education. The 
most militant of American Russophobes does not actually fear that 
Federal programs of education are creating a tool of totalitarian 
control. 

Mr. Gwinn (interposing). Before you leave that statement of the 
Russian educational system, Dr. Povlovich— 

Dr. Poviovicnu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. In your studies, did you observe a parallelism between 
control in the economic life and control of the educational life which 
seems to be inevitable and logical ? 

Dr. Poviovicu. Yes, I did. In order to maintain the economic 
organization of Soviet Russia, despite unrest, they have to maintain 

“ Ibid., pp, 322-326 


« Bolshevik, June 1947, No. 11, as cited in Kulski, op. cit., p. 326. 


“ Almost the whole issue of the People’s Voice (a Goaneuntat publication in Bstonia) 
for October 30, 1946, was devoted to the rejection of western principles of education. It 
denounced the use of methods intended to encourage individual initiative. 
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contro! over mens’ minds, of course, and the same people who are in 
charge of Soviet economy are also in charge of Soviet education. It is 
necessary, I think, in any totalitarian state to prevent the counter- 
revolution, as Russia would call it, and activities that would upset 
the economy. The total control, not only of these two aspects, but 
of all aspects of life—nothing can be done, of course, except by permis- 
sion of the Soviet masters. 

Mr. Gwinn. Indeed it would follow, if they control one area of 
liberty, let us say, the economic area, they control al] areas. There is 
relationship between them that prevents separation; is there‘ 

Dr. Poviovicn. This is certainly true, absolutely. 

Mr. Gwinn. What you have said then about education could quite 
largely be said, and found to be true, with regard to religion; could 
it not? 

Dr. Poviovicu. Oh, definitely, definitely. And, of course, although 
| did not mention it, the Soviet educational system is positively anti- 
religious, as you gentlemen know, and there is no general religious 
freedom of any sort in Russia. And this, too, is the natural result of 
their control of every aspect of the political and economic side of 
society. 

Mr. Kearns. What your interpretation of this situation is, is that 
some of the proponents of communism—their definition of communism 
now is established as a religion—communism as a religion, rather than 
a political philosophy ¢ 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes. I do not believe that anything that is as 
strictly materialistic as communism, and which denies supernatural 
values, can possibly be defined as a religion. I think they are playing 
with words if they try to call it a religion. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you account for their fanaticism, though ’ 
It seems sometimes that they have a great deal more devotion than 
we have to our own religion. 

Dr. Poviovics. Possibly because they do not know any better. You 
must remember that thei minds have been controlled since early 
childhood. This has been hammered into them. It would not apply 
to the old generation, the leaders of the state. They have a more 
personal, selfish motive for fanatical power. But younger people 
who have been born as recently as 1905, let us say, who would be only 12 
or 13 years old when the Communists came into power, know little 
except what they are told. 

Mr. Gwinn. Ts not the desire to do good with, or to, other people, 
or to other peoples’ work, inclined to create emotional fervor on the 
part of those who exercise that practice? 

Dr. Poviovicn. It is; that is certainly true. 

Mr. Gwinn. And it becomes a kind of religion ? 

Dr. Poviovicu. Almost, that is right. Many people—I suppose 
the term “do-gooders” can be applied there—many people of that 
feeling finally adopt a sort of evangelistic mood; they really have a 
cause here to fight for. In that respect, perhaps as Mr. Kearns has 
said, communism can be said to be called a religion, because they fight 
for it the way you and I fight for religion, and the economic philos- 
ophy of communism is not the only one; certainly a milder form of 
socialization that causes a man to want to use other peoples’ money 
to help out a third party can also become a religion; that is quite true. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, before we get off that point, some of 
our great proponents of internationalism today are taking this outlet 
of sidetracking our opposition to communism as a philosophy, a 
political philosophy , and definitely are placing it in the religious cate- 
gory, to take attention away from the infiltration of communism, 
as to it ever becoming a major political party. They feel it is much 
easier, if I may use the term, to relegate it to a religious philosophy 
rather than a political philosophy. 

Dr. Povitovicn. I want to say that we need to be clear as to what 
we mean by the term “religion.” And any such ideas that are not 
concerned with the problem of man in the universe, of man in relation 
to his creator, can hardly be described by the term of religion. 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, it would seem to me we miss the 
point when we tried to set up opposites, set wp democracy as the 
opposite of communism. 

Dr. Poviovicu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. It does not fit at all. 

Dr. Povitovicn. No; it does not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Communism is an economic concept; democracy is a 
most indefinable, abstract, political concept. How can you oppose 
one with the other? 

Dr. Poviovicu. That is right. We can oppose democracy to dic- 
tatorship, but dictatorship would include all sorts of things. It 
would not only include communism, but the recent nazism, but we 
cannot oppose democracy as such to communism, because they are in 
different spheres. As you say, one is political and the other is eco- 
nomic. However, I will say this, that so far, at least, nobody has been 
able to make communism work, except under a dict tatorship. Where 
you have the right to complain, where you have the right to defy an 
official pronouncement, within certain limits, communism is not going 
to work. 

Mr. Krarns. The answer to that is that the philosophy of commu- 
nism, whether political or religious, does not represent the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Poviovicn. That is it exactly. Communism in Russia did not 
come from the people; it was brought from above by a group of 
agitators, who had been causing Russia trouble for some 35 years 
prior to the revolution. Most of ‘them had been sent to Siberia, exiled 
from Russia and they were smuggled back into the country in 1917 
and 1918. 

Russia was about to set up a democratic republic following the fall 
of the Czar. This republic lasted just about a year when the Com- 
munist leaders managed to take over under Lenin and Trotsky and 
they have been in control ever since. This is a philosophy imposed 
from above. It has not arisen from the grassroots or anything of the 
sort. 

Mr. Ex.torr. Do you see any possibility that that control might 
disintegrate, the Communist control, over the life of Russia? 

Dr. Poviovicu. I frankly do not see that possibility. I wish it 
would. But I am afraid that wishful thinking is not going to solve 
the problem for us. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Now that brings me up to something that I really 
would like to have your observations on, and have you discuss. 
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The system you have described of State control over scientific stud) 
and development in Russia would seem to indicate that she is tending 
in scientific fields as well as others toward a vacuum which we would 
hope, in this country, might be true. But 1 read articles lately in the 
press that indicate it may be otherwise—that Russia is training scien- 
tists—I believe someone testified before this committee some 2 or 3 
weeks ago, that Russia was training scientists at a much more rapid 
pace than perhaps we are in this country. Well, if so, do we have 
anything to fear from those scientists? Are they actually scientists, 
or are they pseudoscientists, and what will be the effect of their learn- 
ing, once they are turned loose in the Russian state ? 

Dr. Poviovicn. First, we have to make a distinction between the 
pure scientist and the applied scientist. Applied scientific research 
is still going on in Russia; there is no doubt of this. But basic or pure 
scientific research is strictly inhibited by the Communist Party line. 
The answer to the question, then, depends upon whether we take a 
short- or a long-range view. In the short range, yes, this generation 
and perhaps the next generation of Russian scientists are fearful to 
us. But in the long range intellectual stagnation is all that can re- 
sult, if we are willing to wait that long. New ideas would not receive 
a profitable welcome in Russian scientific circles. So long as they can 
continue to work with the scientific dogmas of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, they will be all right. 

Mr. Exurorr. Where do | they get the new ideas, such as those con- 
cerned with the construction of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
maybe even some of the later weapons? Is that something somebody 
gave them? 

Dr. Poviovicn. I do not know the answer to that question. The 
newspapers tell me that some of this has leaked across the [ron Curtain 
from the West. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I wonder about that. Is this business, when 
you get into the various scientific laws that govern destruction—these 
terrible weapons that we are dealing with ‘today—is this just some- 
thing that can simply be leaked across the line? Is it quite that 
simple? I am wondering about that. Is it possible that. somebody 
‘an sit down and write a letter telling them how to build the atomic 
bomb or how to build the hydrogen bomb or some death ray that will 
kill vast numbers of the population at one spread ? 

Dr. Poviovicn. I do not know, myself. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I wonder. What I am saying, Doctor, I wonder 
whether or not we, in this country, are lulling ourselves to sleep with 
the thought that Russian science is no good—as I hope it is not—while 
they at the same time are maybe forging ahead of us. I do not know 
and it may be unfair to ask you to respond to that question. 

Dr. Poviovicu. I hope that we do not allow that to happen. There 
is always some danger of underestimating one’s opponent, but I really 

‘annot answer the question. 

Mr. Gwinn. You appear to be positive in your conviction, as a 
result of your reading, that the control of education, which you have 
just described, inevitably follows the theory of communism. 

Dr. Poviovicn. I would say certainly ; yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. If they think that from the top they can manage hous- 
ing and electric power and agriculture better than a free society, it 
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would be ridiculous to think that they would not expect to be better in 
education. 


Dr. Poviovicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Than the free peasants. 

Dr. Poviovicu. Of course. 

Mr. Gwinn. And so it would naturally follow that they would think 
they would have better and purer concepts of what religion should be. 

Dr. Poviovicu. That is quite true. 

Mr. Kearns. At that point, Mr. Chairman—and this ties in here 
quite significantly—when we had the military testify here we learned 
that during World War II we could curtail the curriculum and the 
program of training and really get an amazing program and ideas over 
to the boys in military camps. 

Doctor, would you say this: That in all due credit to the Russians, 
that possibly they are more flexible in their thinking, in their adapta- 
tion to programs, with reference to work and the acceptance of other 
philosophies, and the immediate impact of their programs, rather 
than being of the stereotyped-minded people who will not change the 
Russian traditions? 

We certainly have that in the way the Germans trained their ground 
troops versus how the Russian generals trained them, and we have 
the example right here in the United States military education that 
we have had presented to us before this committee. 

Are they making progress in that way regardless ot their program ? 

Dr. Poviovicu. I am not sure it is progress. They are different. 
I am not sure that I would go along with the statement that they are 
more flexible in their educational technique, except for this one point: 
They will seek the expedient and will accept any method which fur- 
thers the success of the Communist movement. This eclecticism, in 
methods and materials, is perhaps flexible; yes. However, the treat- 
ment of the materials, the relationship of ideas, is always quite rigid 
and is predetermined by the Communist Party dogmas. Certainly an 
educator dare not introduce flexibility on his own authority. He waits 
for permission from above. If there is flexibility, it exists only in the 

masters of the state. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that not depriving Russia of the sum total of the 
vast original creative thinking of 180 million people, so that they do not 
get an accumulation of the total thought of the individual; they get 
only what the top minds, or dozen minds, can comprehend ? 

Dr. Poyiovicu. This is certainly true. Original thought in most 
fields is pretty carefully watched ; after a while, I suppose the creative 
thinker does not bother to express himself for fear of censure. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the incentive to have an original thought in 
Russia ? 

Dr. Poviovicu. There isnone. There is no intellectual reward what- 
ever. 

Mr. Gwinn. And no financial reward? 

Dr. Povyiovicu. No financial reward under communism. 

There are—I did not mention it—even in music, the music composers 
are strictly censured for writing what somebody ealls capitalistic 
music, rather than communistic music. To my ear, music is music, 
apart from anyone, regardless of who writes it. Apparently someone 
in the Kremlin can tell the difference between capitalistic and com- 
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munistic music. One of their greatest composers, Dr. Shostakovitch, 
has had to suffer several times by decrees from above, for that reason. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you think it might be that if one of the scientists 
a Russian scientist, came up with an idea and could demonstrate it to 
his superiors, that ‘that idea might be used to destroy the capitalistic 
civilization; that that idea would be received and that he would be 
given the liberty to go ahead and develop his scientific idea ‘ 

Mr. Paviovicu. Yes; if he were permitted to carry his research far 
enough to come up with an idea, but he might be stifled in the first 
place. 

Mr. Extiorr. You know we had dictatorship in Germany prior to 
World War II and we told ourselves all sorts of horrible things, tales, 
about how the German mind was being put under a bushel, but when 
the war came, we found that the German mind, through what we con- 
sidered to be the total inhibition imposed on it by the German state, got 
results in some very terrible and fearful scientific accomplishments. 

I am just wondering if, at least I am afraid, that the same thing 
might be happening in Russia, and that there may be more freedom 
in scientific development especially in the field of warfare and destruc- 
tion than we allow ourselves to think. 

Dr. Poviovicw. Actually in the field of physical science, there is 
more freedom than in the others, simply because of the requirements 
for warfare. But unless the scientist himself is loyal to party lines, 
and unless in the research publication he frequently refers to certain 
party dogma, he will never be sponsored for any kind of research. 

That is w hy I say they will accept his conclusion if he gets to it, 
but he may not be allowed to get. there in the first: place; p: articul: rly 
would this be true of the outstanding mind because a really good mind 
is not going to accept these limitations; it is going to rebel against 
them. He is going to rebel against accepting any sucl doctrine. 

The second-rate scientist who accepts the party doctrine will be per- 
mitted to go to the educational institutions and academies of science 
for the solution of his research. Some of the better minds, for that 
reason, are going to other parts of the world, you see. 

Mr. Kearns. Doctor, on that point, while you were working on your 
master’s and doctor’s degrees you learned that we have fully developed 
in our graduate classes in education today, we have est: ablished and 
developed in this country what has been a trial-and-error system. 
You know that, and you have heard that by every professor you ever 
had. However, do you not think the error process of approach has 
been pretty successful over there, that it has been established in other 
countries and they have been able to establish their process a lot 
quicker ? 

Dr. Poviovicu. That is true. I had never thought of it in those 
terms. 

Mr. Kearns. And we still are working on a trial-and-error system 
in this country. 

Dr. Poviovicn. That is what I meant when I spoke of the dif- 
ference between true research and applied research. We are still 
conducting trial-and-error experiments here in this country, which 
is characteristic of W estern society, but in Russia applied research 
makes use of the experience of other scientists throughout the world. 
In a sense they may be tapping our minds because successful studies 
of modern scientific research in this country result in almost immedi- 
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ate publication, and they can read our publications as well as we can 
read them. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think one of the reasons we hope that our free 
scientists in pure science will go ahead faster than the Russians is 
that our scientist has the means of developing his own idea. 

Dr. Povtovicu. The means, the opportunity, and the incentive. 

Mr. Gwinn. I cannot conceive that the Wright brothers, DeForrest, 

Marconi, who created as individuals would have sold their dis- 
coveries to a political body. If they had had to rely on political sup- 
port, they would probably not have accomplished anything. 

Dr. Poviovicn. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. The very fact that we have gone ahead is due not only 
to the fact that the individual is the source of the idea, but the individ- 
ual is the source and the means of promoting that idea. He does not- 
have to sell it to a political body. 

Dr. Poviovicn. The only thoroughly great Soviet scientist has been 
the bioscientist Pavlov, whose reputation was already established by 
the time the Communists came to power, and he was so important that 
they could hardly hamper him. However, in some of his writings in 
the twenties before that control over there was quite so strong he 
occasionally made a dirty crack about the regime, and from time to 
time indicated that some of his researches were being hampered by 
the Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. Go ahead. 


Dr. Povtovicu. All of us may pause to examine the implications of 
Federal aid to education, since a prolonged period of increasing local 
dependence upon the Federal Government might produce an intel- 
lectual climate in which our worst. fears for intellectual freedom would 
be realized. 

It should be clearly understood at this point that it is not part of 
my thesis to larnch an unqualified attack upon our Federal educational 
programs. I believe that each such program must be certainly exam- 
ined upon its own merits, and where those merits are clearly dominant 
and no adverse effects may sensibly be expected, then eur approbation 
must follow. 

On the other hand, though, any Federal program that tends toward 
the repression of sc holarly_ differences in methodology or curriculum 
materials or that represents a radical departure from accepted edu- 
cational policies in the States must be carefully weighed and examined 
before it receives our sanction. We must never merely assume that 
American institutions will be strong enough to survive the inroads of 
undesirable ideas, for that assumption will remain true only so long 
as we do not take it for granted. 

America can well be proud of her educational system. It has been 
financed from various sources and has well repaid the nation by con- 
tributing much to the growth of American civilization. Public edu- 

vation, in particular, has been one of the mainstays of democracy by 
assuring opportunity for all qualified persons to attain skills and 
attitudes by which their lives can be made more meaningful for them- 
selves and for others. Public education in this country has constituted 
no threat to intellectual differences or critical inquiry. In the light of 
American traditions, it is unlikely that men would have sought to 
abuse education in this fashion, but even if they had, the element of 
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competition has deprived education here of any opportunity to become 
the monolithic system it is in Russia. Competition has come partly 
from the fact that each State in the United States has established and 
maintained is own autonomous school system and partly from the 
proliferation of private schools, especi: ally on the collegiate level. 

So long as the 48 States maintain separate school systems, and so 
long as wholly independent private schools continue to flourish, we 
may expect enough differences among them to insure a free exchange 
of ideas and clashes of opinion. This is the sort of intellectual atmos- 
phere that is essential to democracy, for the right of free inquiry is a 
basic one. The freedom to inquire and to disagree with official pro- 
nouncements serves as a check on projected inroads upon all other 
freedoms. It behooves all America, therefore, to act for the inde- 
pendence of their schools from any agency of control which might 
seek to impose a singleminded policy or a uniformly distinctive 
political attitude upon the schools of our Nation. 

Now it is unlikely that any governmental agency will attempt an 

overt domination of education from the very first. ' This would meet 
with instant resistance and would result in richly deserved failure. 
However, we should take note of the old saying about the “camel’s 
nose under the tent,” and beware of any embryonic tendencies which 
could later produce an outside control on education which might be 
ineradicable simply because of the gradual process by which it has 
come about. This means that we must be on our guard against any 
program whose foreseeable end is undesirable even though each step 
in the program is innocuous in itself. 

In the realm of higher education, one source of concern has been 
the very apparent increase in enrollments of public colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘This has accompanied a steady expansion in the facilities 
of those institutions at a time when private institutions were having 
increasing difficulty in raising necessary funds. The expansion of 
State universities and colleges should not be viewed with alarm, except 
that their expansion is more and more the result of Federal financial 
grants which tend in a direction of Federal policy determination. 

Mr. Kearns. Are you eliminating the land-grant colleges there? 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes. So far, the Federal Government has exer- 
cised considerable self-restraint in granting aid without “strings 
attached.” However, a prolonged period of depression or war during 
which there was a natural inclination to concentrate more power in 
the hands of the Federal Government might even lead to the adoption 
of some of the characteristics we find in totalitarian states. 

Already the desire for wider educational opportunities has led some 
to believe that the Federal Government should enlarge its activities in 
the field of higher education. This inevitably raises new questions, 
such as the desirability of Federal action in this area, the possible 
effects on our dual system of public and private schools, the effects 
on curricula, and the danger of Federal control over higher educa- 
tion. The operation of the Selective Service System has caused 
a drop in male college enrollments, and the frequently proposed pro- 
gram of universal military training will produce an even greater loss 
of students. All these problems are currently causing much concern 
among educators and others interested in the future of higher educa- 
tion in America. 
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Federal financial aid to education, therefore, calls for our thought- 
ful study both as to its immediate objectives and as to its long-range 
implications. In the limited time at my disposal, however, an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject can hardly be attempted. All that 
can be done is to point out certain areas for further examination in 
the hope that valid conclusions may be drawn for the guidance of 
policymaking bodies on the Federal level whose activities impinge 
upon education in this country. 

[t is my contention, as will shortly appear, that Federal programs of 
financial aid to education have suffered from three major failings. 
First, they have been issued, without any central coordination, by 
various agencies who have been primarily interested in promotin 
their own spheres of activity. Second, they have tempted State oat 
private educational institutions to pursue unwise fiscal policies in 
order to qualify for larger grants. Third, federally sponsored re- 
search has contributed to a general depressing of American cultural 
levels by overemphasizing vocational and scientific studies to the 
neglect of the social studies and the humanities. 

Mr. Gwinn. How does that work? Dwell on that a little. 

Dr. Poviovicn. | intend to expand on that some time later. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right; go ahead. 

Dr. Poviovicu. It is axiomatic that in a totalitarian state the gov- 
ernment controls the minds of schoolchildren by keeping close watch 
over the curriculum in the schools. A fundamental characteristic of 
a free educational system is the power to choose and administer its own 
curriculum of studies. This power, in America’s public schools, has 
traditionally been lodged in State departments, or local boards, of 
education. Despite this, the Federal Government has from time to 
time established special programs to promote special curricular fields, 
and it has appropriated funds for the implementation of these pro- 
grams. These programs have been varied and need not be cataloged 
here. Rather let us examine some of the characteristics that cut across 
the various programs. One item that is worthy of notice is the matter 
of textbooks. The development of specific textbooks at the Federal 
level for use in the schools of the several States is a new and annoying 
feature. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that engaged in in any wide degree? 

Dr. Poviovicu. I am about to state that. 

Probably nobody can quarrel with the citizenship education pro- 
gram of the Department of Justice in which the use of specific mate- 
rials in anticipation of United States citizenship is obviously a matter 
of Federal concern. It is difficult, however, to justify the development 
of textbooks for aviation education or for the school savings program 
for education in thrift, and this activity indicates a tendency which, if 
carried to extremes, can become a nuisance and a danger. State re- 
sponsibility for curriculum development is not merely a matter of 
States rights; it is a wise adaptation of facilities to local needs by those 
most likely to understand those needs. 

Federal programs for vocational education and for food conserva- 
tion education are even more difficult to suppert, since the overwhelm- 
ing Federal interest in these areas is not obvious; nor is there any evi- 
dence that the States cannot conduct this sort of program without 
Federal prodding. The statutes governing vocational education re- 
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quire that each Federal dollar be matched by at least $1 of State and 
local money. At the present time, each Federal dollar is matched by 
about $4.75 of State and local money ; “ this overmatching should con- 

vince us that State and local initiative is quite strong here and there is 
little need for further Federal financing of this type of training. 

Mr. Exuxiorr. It is not a matter of overmatcling, is it’ It is not 
just a matter on which the States feel that more and more should 
be done in that field, and already they are attempting to do more 
and more, and even in the face of that I am told, and I know that it 
is true in my own area, that there is today a very great shortage in 
facilities for vocational education, vocational home economics, and 
those related subjects in our high schools, with the States contributing 
what they have, and with the Federal Government contributing one 
fifth of the cost of the bill. 

Dr. Poviovicn. It is apparent that the States are doing more and 
more in this work of vocational education. State initiative seems 
quite strong here. 

Mr. Exuiorr. But the State initiative is directing itself against a 
mountain of need in this field, and when you take away the one-fifth 
that the Federal Government is contributing you make that mountain 
of need just that much higher. 

Dr. Poviovicu. My only answer to that would be I do not see the 
limit of Federal interest in the future 

Mr. Gwinn. If the gentleman will yield, I think it is perfectly 
obvious that the Federal objective is peculiar to the Federal desire 
in this situation. The Federal Government has a surplus of corn or 
butter, and so it makes grants to the States provided the States will 
buy the Federal corn and the Federal butter even in Iowa. 

Does that illustrate the point at all that Federal money carries 
with it the need to cooperate on the part of the local community which 
is = to get that Federal money ¢ 

ovLovicn. That is correct, that these grants are on a quid pro 
quo tenis, 

Mr. Ex.iorr. It seems to me, however, in all fairness, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these same schools by taking this surplus butter, surplus 
wheat, wheat products and surplus cheese get much more for their 
money than they could get anywhere else. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to give aid to these school-lunch programs, and I assume 
that is what you refer to, is it not a point of great practicality that 
the aid be given from our storehouse of surplus agricultural com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Why, no. In the first place the storehouse is filled 
to the brim by the Federal Government taking from the people their 
taxes to stimulate this overproduction of grain. Then it takes taxes 
again from the people to buy this surplus for the kids to eat. I prefer 
to eat beef in my shel lunch, but I am going to eat corn because the 
Government sends a dollar out and makes the school board buy this 
corn, instead of providing beef. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have you eaten any of the school lunches lately, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. No; it has been some time since I have. 


*# See memorandum of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, June 11, 1954, 
Grants to States for Vocational Education. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. You would be surprised at how good they are. 

Mr. Gwryn. But I do know from the statistics that only those 
schools that have extensive cafeterias and space for taking care of 
this food are the ones which primarily get the benefits of those sup- 
plies. The poor children for whom there is a big cry to supply with 
food are not getting it. There is not any rhyme nor reason for the 
inequality of treatment that the people receive through such pro- 
grams as the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think it is most unfortunate that every schoolchild 
in America does not have the opportunity to get a hot, well-balanced 
lunch, and I would be for a program that would guarantee that, 

Mr. Gwinn. Alabama has lots of good food. I do not know why 
they should come to Washington to get a school Junch. 

Dr. Poviovicu. That ts right, and that is a point, of course, that 
the States themselves are the eventual source of this bounty which is 
being returned to them after a little of it has been drained off for the 
cost of administration. 

Mr. Gwinn. The interesting thing to me, Mr. Illiott, as the witness 
says, is when the Government comes out to give us something in Ala- 
bama or Indiana, it pretends to do it generously and openhandedly. 
But there is nearly always a string attached to it. We have to do 
what the Federal ‘Government wants us to do in order to get that 
grant. Instead of having money to spend as we please, it is money 
to spend for corn. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you not think it is better to have money for corn 
than not to have money at all for any food? 

Mr. Gwinn. It depends on how you get your money; if you steal 
it, no. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Of course, nobody would advocate, I assume, that the 
school districts steal money with which to feed their children. I 
certainly would not advocate that, but I have never considered money 
that was appropriated by the process of law stolen, even though the 
money was sent to Alabama or to Indiana to meet a food shortage. 

Mr. Gwrnn. I do not want to take up the time of the witness fur- 
ther, but I do not know how to characterize the Federal Government 
coming up into my State and carrying off a certain amount of profit 
and distributing it to somebody the ‘Federal Government wants to 
distribute it to, as being different from an individual coming up and 
taking my property and carrying it off to do good with. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that vou do not want to 
allow that statement to stay in the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, I do; that is just exactly where it belongs. How 
does the Federal Government get the right to take my property when 
an individual would not have a right to take it? 

I guess the Federal Government does not have any rights higher 
than the individual has. The Federal Government has no power 
except that which the individual gives it. 

Mr. Evxiorr. In each case the individuals, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, have given the Federal Government power to do so, 
and thereby they have given the complete operation complete legality. 
None of these programs which have been engaged in, except at this 
last session, have authorized or appropriated money for it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why, the witness has just pointed out the situation 
in Russia, and the same thing is true in our country. The people 
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do not vote to do these things. The Politburo takes ee hands 
it around and tells the people what they should do. I do not see how 
you can put Congress in any different position when it takes the 
people’s money that the people do not vote to us. The people have 
ul voted for electric power, or Federal housing, and so forth. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Of course they have, and that has been an issue in 
every campaign. In the campaign just finished, the question of 
whether or not the Federal Government should waste $130 million on 
a Dixon- Yates type of power contract was debated all over this land. 

Mr. Kearns. I think Dixon and Yates took care of it on “Meet the 
Press” last night. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, the, witness has come all the way from Calli- 
fornia. 

Mr. Krarns. I suggest the regular order. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Dr. Poviovicn. This overmatching should convince us that State 
and local initiative is quite strong here and there is little need for 
further Federal financing of this type of training. One exception 
must be made to this last statement. There is a clear national inter- 
est in training people for special skills that are vital to our national 
security; here the Federal Government should continue its aid in 
those cases where the States, if left to themselves, might drop the 
programs. This exception surely does not apply, though, to such areas 
as home economics education, or education in the distributive occu- 
pations. I find it difficult to determine just what is the Federal in- 
terest in these fields. 

A real question arises in connection with all these and similar pro- 
grams. Is it at all proper that the Federal Government should extend 
its substantial influence only to certain curricular fields and not to 
others? Are we prepared to defend a contention that these fields are 
more important than other areas of study? Further, are we willing to 
permit various Federal agencies to go on developing uncoordin: ited 
programs, each designed to promote ‘the : activity and influence of the 
parent agency? Ithink not. This could lead to a situation in which 

ach agency of our Federal Government devised an educational pro- 
cram for use in the schools of the Nation for the purpose of promoting 
its own special activities. 

An alternative to uncoordinated educational programs emanating 
from every office in Washington would, of course, be a fully coordi- 
nated Federal educational curriculum. This would, however, tend to 
produce a mass product of uniform content, and many educ ators would 
question seriously whether this is desirable. This 1s exactly the sort 
of monolithic educational system America does not want. 

Probably the greatest single criticism that can be offered of the 

various programs for Federal aid to education is that they cause a 
diversion of State and private funds into channels where they would 
not be utilized otherwise. This may be good in many cases, but the 
lurking possibility remains that a State may set aside funds for a 
peripheral educational activity merely in order to qualify for Federal 
aid. This can lead to tangential appropriations which are detri 
mental to the cause of general education. All the above-mentioned 
programs are subject to this possibility, but naturally it would require 
a minute study of the practices in each of the 48 States before one 
could assert with confidence that this is indeed the case. Here all 
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we can do is point out the danger. If a State, under Federal legisla- 
tion requiring the matching of State and Federal funds, should take 
money rightfully due to be used to implement some vital aspect of 
its general education program and set that money aside for a federally 
sponsored program of slight value to the people of the State, then 
we must criticize the State government for bad judgment and the 
National Government for dangling a lucrative bribe before the State 
legislature. 

“An old ad: age says that: “He who pays the piper calls the tune.” 
If the Federal Government offers large amounts of financial aid to 
the States on stated conditions, a State government seldom dares 
reject the aid; it accepts the conditions, burdensome as they may be. 
The acceptance of conditions and restrictions soon accustoms men to 
the loss of freedom in policy determination, and minor restrictions, 
once accepted, pave the way for major ones. Thereby, a policy that 
is acceptable to the people of several States may in the end be forced 
on the people of all the States. The word “force” is here used in this 
sense : that the economic pressure of a large grant of money constitutes 
force in a political sense, because the State officials find it difficult 
to explain to their constituents why they should not partake of the 
same Federal bounty as their neighbors in the other States. 

On the credit side of the ledger, we should note that valuable re- 
search and graduate training which would not otherwise have been 
possible have resulted from Federal programs. Many institutions 
receiving Federal funds have been enabled to acquire costly scientific 
equipment that they could not have obtained otherwise. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you make that statement stick, Doctor? If 
the Federal Government had not taken that. money from the people 
in the first place with which to buy that equipment, or to get that 
research, the people would have had it back home themselves to spend. 

Dr. Poviovicn. I agree perfectly. I am going to say that, yes, and 
I am simply pointing out here that money spent for a cyclotron, for 
instance, for some university, money spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment enables them to receive equipment that they could not have 
obtained otherwise, but I am going to point out where that money 
has come from. 

This is quite important, since many kinds of equipment become 
obsolete in a surprisingly short time as our scientific knowledge 
advances. At the same time, we should remember that the very pres- 
ence of the equipment may tempt an institution to more research 
activity than it can afford. Research workers who have a Federal 
contract or grant in sight are usually able to demand and receive 
more than their normal share of the institution’s physical facilities. 
This deprives the institution of the free use of its own physical plant 
and personnel. It also usually means that some other phase of the 
school’s operations must suffer. The net effect, then, is an increase 
in one educational activity at the expense of another one. This tends 
to pull the school’s whole policy in the direction desired by those who 














47 Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy, The Development and Scope of Higher 
Education in the United States (New York, 1952), pp. 122-123, has this to say in this 
connection: “One of the salient features of higher education in the United States is that 
support has been too intimately connected with and contingent upon control. The church, 
the state, and businessmen have all been, by their lights, quite generous in providing 
support for higher education, but the prevailing lack of respect in America for culture 
as an end in itself has given them license for looking to education for a quid pro quo.” 
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have made the Federal grant available; in any event, it leads to an 
undue emphasis upon one aspect of the educational process. 

A Federal research program is not an unmixed blessing to the insti- 
tution that receives it. As Richard Axt points out: 

The whole level of research and training in the natural sciences has 
been advanced by Federal funds to a degree scarcely conceivable had 
there not been such assistance. But this superior program is costing 
the universities money; more money than they spent previously. The 
whole situation is comparable to matching Federal grants to States, 
where the recipient is a beneficiary at some cost to himself.* 

I would like to insert here that these Federal grants of Federal taxes 
drain private capital which could be used to support these programs. 
This is a further evil. 

The alternative to this sort of evil would be the granting of Federal 
funds to the States to do with as they please, but surely no informed 
person would consider this as sound public administrative procedure. 
As in the case of the lack of coordination of Federal educational pro- 
grams, the remedy is worse than the disease. 

Finally, we should consider the matter of program balance in our 
educational world. The proper balance among the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences, and between basic and applied 

research is an important educational question. The Federal Govern- 
ment prejudges the answer to this question in most of its programs of 
financial aid. Generally speaking, Federal support of university re- 
search in the humanities or the social sciences has been conspicuous by 
its extreme paucity or absence. Only a trivial proportion of university 
research in these fields receives Federal financial support; on the other 
hand, “perhaps 90 percent of all university natural science research is 
supported by the Federal Government.” *” 

It is very odd that the Federal Government spends its money on 
projects that could be financed by private funds, whereas studies in 
history, literary criticism, or musical composition, which are not likely 
to attract endowments from private sources of capital are likewise 
shunned by the Government. One might justify Federal activity in 
spheres where private initiative is not interested, but the present dupli- 
cation of effort is not at all wise. It results in an overbalance in favor 
of applied research in technical subjects at the expense of broader 
extension of our whole culture. 

But again, the remedy is unpalatable. Federal financial aid 
more likely to bring about opinion control in the controversial subjects 
such as history, government, law, philosophy, and so forth, than in the 
physical sciences. Extension of Federal funds to research in the social 
sciences must be viewed with great caution then. The question of pro- 
gram balance here is a very serious one. The implications for our en- 
tire civilization are obvious. Many scholars and statesmen have be- 
wailed the “cultural lag” of the present era; they have pointed out that 
mankind has solved some of the most intricate problems of natural 
science while the problems of living in society are still awaiting solu- 
tion. We may expect that Federal support of research in the natural 
sciences will continue to widen this gap and aggravate the cultural 
lag.®° 


4. Richard G. Axt, The Federal Government and Financing Higher Education (New 
York, 1952), p. 111. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Professor, if you apply the political rule of equali- 
tarianism, which is the absolute rule that everybody must be treated 
alike, how do you think people feel who have to pay for a power dam 
in some remote area from which they themselves receive no power? 
If one other community has it, are they not all entitled to it ? 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes, they are; they certainly are. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the Federal Government does a favor to a class in 
manual training and it walks right by a classroom teaching history, 
mathematics, or physics, how do you suppose those latter groups think 
politically ? 

Dr. Poviovicu. They feel, and they have the right to feel that they 
are being bypassed. 

Mr. Gwinn. They feel that they are being neglected. If the Fed- 
eral Government supports manual training “and gives the teacher of 
that course one-quarter more or one-half more or twice as much in 
salary as the history teacher receives in the next room, how do you 
suppose that history teacher feels? He quits and becomes a manual 
training teacher. 

Dr. Poviovicn. That is right, and, eventually, we will be up against 
it for social scientists if that trend continues. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is true of education; is it not? 

Dr. Poviovicu. It certainly is a most malignant form 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me ask the gentleman if he is famaliar with the 
fact that the latest figures show that there is only one field of teachers 
in which there is a surplus of teachers, and that is in the field of social 
science ¢ 

Dr. Poviovicu. Yes; I am familiar with that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So there is no great movement from the field of social 
science to manual training; is there? 

Dr. Poviovicn. I could not answer that question unless I had com- 
parative figures before me from some date in the past and the present. 

Mr. Gwinn. Social science is so much easier to teach than manual 
training. 

Dr. Poviovicn. Is that so? 

To summarize much of the foregoing, then, we have seen that there 
are three major defects in the present Federal educational activities. 
First, federally sponsored programs emanate from various offices and 
agencies of the Government with little or no overall planning and 
coordination. The alternative, an integrated curriculum with the full 
weight of our National Government’s author ity behind it, smacks very 
strongly of totalitarianism, and should be rejected. 

Second, State and private educational governing bodies are tempted 
to divert their funds into peripheral educational programs in order 
to qualify for Federal grants, and in so doing they lose effective con- 
trol over their own task of policy formation. The alternative, un- 
restricted Federal grants, with no strings attached, is unwise and an 
unsafe use of the taxpayers money and should be rejected. 

Third, Federal overemphasis on the natural sciences in its research 
programs causes a neglect of the humanities and the social sciences. 
The alternative, extensive Federal funds for use in literary, artistic, 
historical, and social science research, would involve great problems 
of academic freedom, and should be rejected. 


% Thid., p. 87. 
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We may draw a tentative conclusion at this point. Since Federal! 
educational programs contain damaging flaws, and since the remedies 
for these flaws are equally damaging or worse, perhaps we should call 
a halt to Federal educational activities altogether. While I do not 
support such a view, I believe that it deserves more than a hasty 
brushing to one side. Certain evils have arisen over the years, and 
we are blind if we do not see them. 

Other evils may result through design or accident. A current 
example may be found in the Reserve officers’ training program in 
our universities and colleges. This program is a Federal program 
for the training of Reserve officers in our Nation’s Avani Forces. 
Nobody seriously believes that the administration of this program 
should be left in the hands of the States. Nevertheless, the mere fact 
that it is federally controlled raises interesting problems. Almost all 
State universities, of their own volition or in response to State legis- 
lation, require their male undergraduates to enroll in the ROTC pro- 
gram. This is unobjectionable and is a fitting exercise of control 
over the curriculum of the students. However, a recent congressional 
enactment requires that students in the ROTC program must sign a 
certificate denying certain specified disloyal acts and associations.°' 
This was a simple step taken by our Federal Government to insure 
the integrity and loyalty of our armed services; the motive here is 
apparently sound. The catch lies in the fact that if the State uni- 

versity requires the student to take ROTC, and the Federal certificate 
is necessary before taking ROTC, then, in effect, the Federal certificate 
is an entrance qualification for the State university. The Federal 
Government is dictating to the States which male students they may 
accept and which they may not. It is no answer at all to point out 
that noncertifying students are now permitted to be informally en- 
rolled in ROTC, since the informal enrollees are trained separately 
in a manner that smacks of derogatory discrimination. Nor is it an 
answer to say that the States may drop the requirement of enrollment 
in ROTC; our need for Reserve officers is great and we should do 
everything to encourage the increased supply. 

Here a Federal action has created a situation in which a State legis- 
lature must alter its own educational policy or yield to the Federal 
Government’s assumed right to select students. This is an invasion 
of State policy determination. 

Offhand, I suppose there is nothing to prevent a Federal law from 
requiring that educational institutions must obtain loyalty certificates 
from all their faculties and students in order to qualify for any Fed- 
eral funds. Now such a statute would entail great Federal control, 
and yet it could be proposed with the most patriotic of motives. A 
simple desire to assure that no taxpayer’s money will be spent on enemy 
agents could result in such a law. This seems farfetched, perhaps, 
until we recall the situation in the ROTC now; let us not allow it to 
become a precedent for further actions along this line. 

Besides the defects in Federal educational programs that have been 
pointed out, we are faced inevitably with the fundamental question: 
Do we really wish further Federal activity in the realm of education? 
Further Federal activity means that increasing sums of Federal money 


51 Sec. 731, Public Law 458, 83d Cong., implemented by Executive Orders 10450 (April 
1953) and 10491 (October 13, 1953). 
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will be made available to State and private institutions in such amounts 
that most school-governing bodies can ill afford to reject them. By 
accepting them, how ever . these bodies gradually yield control over the 
schools they are set up to gov ern—they gradually abdicate their ad- 
ministrative powers. Since these powers must be lodged some place, 
they tend to collect in the hands of Federal administrative agencies. 
This concentration of authority is far from the totalitarian ‘control 
we find in Russia, but it is still a tendency that is unwelcome to most 
Americans. We do not like to place undue authority in the hands 
of people who are remote in interest and in geography from those over 
whom their authority extends. Such power may be beneficial so 
long as it is exercised by men of good will, but we fear the conse- 
quences if they should be succeeded by enemies of freedom. 

As has been said before, Federal programs in education are not 
necessarily bad; this view must be stressed. But those who are the 
most active proponents of furthering such activities should consider the 
possibility of a totalitarian- minded 1 minority who are able to get a leg- 
islative rider onto an appropriation bill, wherein it is stipulated that 
the Federal funds are to be used only by and for individuals who con- 
form to a particular political, economic, religious, or racial pattern. 
This would inevitably result in a type of Federal control that is far 
from benign and which might well prepare the way for the downfall 
of our democratic Re spublic. 

The comparison of our system with that of Russia must not be taken 
in any literal sense. By good fortune and commonsense, we in Americ: 
do not wish to emulate any feature of their police state. Neverthe- 
less, the power of the F ederal Government that can arise through 
grants to education in the States could be converted into a deadly 
weapon if determined men of extremist views rose to positions of 
power within our Federal Government. It is time that the whole na- 
ture and scope of Federal activities in the field of education be re- 
examined. Let us not leave a deadly weapon lying around for some 
criminal mind to seize and turn against freemen. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Doctor, this is a very enlightening statement. I have 
extremely enjoyed your presentation of it. 

There is one question I would like to ask you, and that is all: In your 
personal fears of any phase of Federal c ontrol would you be opposed to 
any program of participation by the Federal Government for school 
construction on a matching basis? 

Dr. Povrovicx. I would want to examine such a program very care- 
fully. My instinctive reaction would be to say “Yes,” I would be op- 
posed to it. This might well influence the States to build more schools 
than they have need for simply because they are getting them more 
cheaply. It looks pretty cheap when somebody else hands over to you 
half the money, but you forget that that money came from your own 
pocket. There would have to be a very severe test of need in any such 
program before I would approve it. I am afraid it would not be ad- 
ministered too wisely. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to suggest before you leave that you pick 
up a copy of the hearings we had in my subcommittee on school con- 
struction, which hearings were attended by all the schoolteaching offi- 
cers throughout the country, and they definitely involved the financial 
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status of every State as to how, or whether there should be any type 
of a matching program. 

Dr. Poviovicn. I would be glad to get them. 

Mr. Kearns. I am very much opposed to Federal control, yet we 
know that in this country we are not able to put children in classrooms, 
and know that we have a demand for 370,000 classrooms today that 
we cannot meet. On the same basis as we spend money in the field 
of science, rather than having it lie around idle and it would be re- 
turned to the university so that it could be utilized in the training of 
scientists, we could also approach that on a material basis for a later 
date. 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Kearns. But I think, on the whole, your theory is very good, 
and I know that the university that has the pleasure of your associa- 
tion is very fortunate. 

Mr. Extiorr. I would like to ask Dr. Povlovich a few questions here. 

You have indicated, Doctor, your dislike for the vocational educa- 
tional program, and I believe you stated that you felt that there were 
elements of Federal control there that you considered to be unhe: ulthy. 

Would your view extend, likewise, to our program of rehabilitation, 
education, and training, for which we have just voted an increase in 
the recent Congress of about one-fourth or one-third more than we 
have been spending in that field ? 

Dr. Poviovicn. To the extent that this sort of program could be 
handled in the States I would like to see it a that way. 

Mr. Extiorr. Well, you get many answers to that question which 
are in the field purely of speculation. 

I am talking about the practical phase of the proposition now. The 
States clearly are not doing very much in the field of rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. Would you get more activity in that field by having 

Federal program. such as we have had in the recent Congress and 
made a great contribution to in the recent Congress, and will that new 
activity be worth the additional dollars that we spend ? 

Dr. Povrovicu. I do not know the scope of the new program, so I 
cannot really answer that question. 

Mr. Exsitorr. My recollection is we increased the amount for voca- 
tional rehabilitation from $23 million to about $30 million in the recent 
Congress, and we provided various additions to the States and local 
communities in their overall rehabilitation program of the physically 
handicapped and to some extent the mentally handicapped. 

Dr. Povtovicn. The physical and mental health of a nation have 
strong implications for that nation’s security and defense. Here we 
can justify a Federal interest, but I do not know whether or not the ex 
pansion of the program is wise until I see it in operation. T can give 
a philosophical justification for the program as a whole, as I just 
did, but I do not know whether such expansion is needed or not. 

Mr. Esasorr. Now, in the recent Congress we likewise added some 
ten or twelve million dollars for research in the field of agriculture, 
the research to be carried on primarily at the State colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanics of the various States. Do you feel that is an 
unwarranted expenditure of Federal funds for educational purposes? 

Dr. Povrovicn. I really do not know. I have read considerably on 
the subject of our agricultural education, and I have been unable to 
come to any definite opinion one way or the other on that subject. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I am talking about experimentation at these State 
colleges of agriculture. 

Dr. Povnovicu. Yes, I realize that. The whole subject of agricul 
ture is naturally of national interest, and it is on this basis that we 
have to answer the question that the Federal Government has an 
interest in seeing to it that its people are fed and fed well. If the 
States cannot or do not undertake research programs to improve agri- 
cultural productivity, then the Federal Government ey step in. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Not only that; we stepped in about 1886, I should say, 
and we have been increasing that program all of the way through. 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes, or a little earlier. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now, right along with that program we greatly en- 
larged, in the recent Congress, the appropriations for extension w ork, 
to carry the results of this agricultural experimentation conducted in 
these schools such as Auburn. Alabama, Cornell, and New York, out 
to the farmers themselves through additional agents, through county 
agents, and 4-H agents to improve the administrative agents we al- 
ready have, and we added a farm and home program to our Extension 
Service, as we were told, and evidently as the Congress believed, to 
more efliciently distribute the scientific results which were developed 
at these agricultural colleges. Is that an unwarranted expenditure 
of Federal funds, in your judgment, for educational purposes? 

Dr. Poviovicu. Since I do not know the need of it, I cannot answer 
i question. 

I did state to Mr. Kearns this morning in my statement that I was 
omitting reference to the land-grant colleges and their programs. 
Your question, again, is one asking me if the increases are justified. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Exniorr. If the program is justified, I will put it that way, in 
your judgment. 

Dr. Poviovicu. Basically, yes. 

Mr. Exusiorr. Well, now, in many States we have many millions of 
dollars of need to build these 370,000 needed classrooms to adequately 
house America’s schoolchildren today, but I believe that you said that 
you are opposed to that type of expenditure of Federal money today 
for the building of those classrooms. 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes; I did say so. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is the difference? 

Dr. Poviovicu. I believe that this latter program not only can be, 
but will be financed by the States. I believe that the States will take 
care of their own schoolchildren and can take care of their own school- 
children. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, according to this survey which was recently 
completed, Alabama needs $307 million worth of new classrooms. 

Today the income of the State government of Alabama is about 
$150 million a year. How is Alabama alone going to solve that. prob- 
lem without some aid? 

Dr. Poviovicn. I cannot question your figures, of course. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, they are in the hearings which Mr. Kearns re 
ferred to as having been just completed, as being the official statement 
of need. 

Dr. Poviovicu. One of the things I have in mind about the basic 
point here would be that Alabama is expecting some other State to 
meet Alabama’s problems, and Alabama is, apparently, in a hurry to 
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get this problem solved right now. Federal aid would speed up the 
process perhaps, but the problem will be solved by Alabama in its 
own good time, and without any elements of Federal control. 

When Alabama allows Federal-aid programs to build those schools 
it is getting its problems solved much faster. li also may be getting 
more than it wants or needs because there is a natural tendency on the 
part of State administrators to try to get as much Federal ax | as they 
can. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. You say that is Alabama’s problem, and yet the figures 
show that our population, as does that of the whole country, moves 
about. with great freedom; a large part of them have been going to 
California in these recent years, and is not the basie education of the 
people of America of interest to the richer States as well as to the 
poorer ones ¢ 

Dr. Povtovicu. Obviously, you and I disagree on basic philosophy 
here, because my answer is, “No,” and I am sure your answer is “Yes. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Yes. 

You and I disagree on basic philosophy. I want tosay that. But I 
do want to say this—that I know of no one who more ably expounds 
his philosophy than you, and for that reason I acdlmire your statement 
of it very much. 

Dr. Povitovicn. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rieeas. Dr. Povlovich, you come from Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, a small private college for men. Down the street from your 
college is California Institute of Technology, which I understand 
receives 60 percent of its budget from Federal funds. 

What effect, if any, might that have on small private institutions 
like Claremont Men’s College? 

Dr. Poviovicn. California Institute of Technology is enabled by 
its Federal funds > maintain a fairly high salary scale. This inevi- 
tably attracts faculty members from other institutions who are seek- 
ing higher salaries. Also, it results in a situation in which Cal Tech’s 
program becomes gr eatly dependent upon Federal aid. 

The administrators of the institute, therefore, make less and less 
effort to find other sources of income and become dependent, as I said 
before, upon these annual appropriations for federalized research. 

At the same time, of course, all teachers in private institutions are 
paying income taxes to help pay the salaries of our colleagues and 
others at Cal Tech and other places. This would be even truer of the 
public universities—the University of California and its many, many 
campuses. 

Private capital, likewise, is taxed, whether individual or corporate, 
quite heavily to help pay the Federal grants to the California Institute 
of Technology and other institutions, and this is very discouraging to 
private capital because then it is not quite so free to make endowments 
to private institutions. This hurts private institutions tremendously 
from every financial angle that I can think of. 

Mr. Riees. Dr. Povlovich, this committee has learned there are 
about 40 Federal agencies, excluding the Veterans’ Administration, 
spending approximately, by their own admission, $1,577,000,000 on 
educational activities in the fiscal year 1955. That is an average in- 
crease in expenditures by these agencies of over 100 percent during 
the last 5 years. 
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Is this a trend that, in your opinion, should be encouraged, or dis- 
couraged ¢ 

Dr. Poviovicu. This should definitely be discouraged. As I pointed 
out in my formal statement, programs are emanating from various 
offices of the sae al Government, and Mr. Riggs says there are ap- 
proximately - These are, we may be sure, being offered to promote 
the particular wie rests of the parent agency in each case. Moreover, 
the amount of money involved means that the bribe being offered to 
private and State institutions to adopt these programs is really pretty 


tremendous and school administrators hardly dare reject this much 
money. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Do you not think “bribe” 

Dr. Poyuovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It carries in its connotation the violation of criminal 
law, and these institutions that accept these grants do not violate any 
law. 

Dr. Poviovicu. To the extent the word contains criminal implica- 
tions, I retract it, but only to that extent. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is almost criminal to have Cal Tech, that great in- 
stitution, so completely endowed by the Federal Government that 
Cal Tech must find it very difficult to criticize the source of its bene- 
factions. To that extent, the freedom of Cal Tech, its freedom of 
speech, its freedom of press, and its freedom to complain and criticize 
is gone, is it not ? 

Dr. Poviovicn. I am glad that the chairman made that statement. 
T would rather not answer the question, however. 

Mr. Gwinn. I withdraw the question. That has an element of 
control in it, has it not? 

Dr. Poviovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. When 60 percent of the budget of any college comes 
from one source. 

Dr. Poviovicu. Yes, it has. 

Mr. Gwinn. And particularly when that source is a government. 

Dr. Poviovicu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. To my-way of thinking, that is getting pretty close to 
criminal shutting off of the freedom that we talk about, and which this 
Government is set up to guard and not take away. 

I do not see any lasting freedom for you, and some of the rest of 
us who entertain the philosophy that you describe, if we give way to 
exceptions. 

If the Federal Government has the right—and I never have been 
able to find out where it got it—to take money by force from the 

taxpayers to set up one course of study that it wants to finance, or 
to set up support for one kind of food that it has a surplus of, or 
even to set up a fund to educate the handicapped, then it has the pores 


to be the source for any group that organizes itself to get those funds, 
is that not so? 


Dr. Poviovicn. It would seem so. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then how can we create these exceptions, however 
desirable they are? What Congressmen can_ possibly stand up and 
vote against funds for the blind, or funds to educate the blind? 

Dr. Poviovicu. Though I agree fundamentally with you, Mr. 
Gwinn, I would say, however, that our Federal Government was set 
up for some purposes. Whatever those purposes are, the Govern- 
ment should carry them out. Our Federal Government, I suppose, 


is a mighty strong word? 
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should handle those problems that genuinely cannot be handled by the 
States. 

A good example is the waging of war. Another example is the 
mainten: ince of diplomatic intercourse, and no doubt a thorough 
examination would show there are domestic problems occasionally 
arising such as the proper coping with a depression that are also 
efficiently handled by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think that we can make those distinctions stic ‘k 
without opening ourselves up to every situation that gets into a crisis / 

Dr. Poviovicn. The pease are a fundamental weakness, there 
is no doubt of that, and they constitute an entering wedge by those 
who would like to use the full influence of the Federal Government 
for every conceivable purpose. 

Mr. Gwinyn. Is not that what breaks governments down? 

Dr. Poviovicn. It certainly is. 

Mr. Gwinn. And sooner or later groups do use the government ? 

Dr. Poviovicn. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you read Leonard Reed’s new book, Government, 
an Ideal Concept. He comes from California. 

Dr. Poytovicn. No, I have not. 

Mr. Gwinn. He makes the point that government must be restricted, 
when we create power in government, to defensive work, to protective 
work, to the use of force, as with the individual, only for self-preserva 
tion. That would take in the Army and all the services that you are 
talking about—wind, storms, and that sort of thing. But the mo- 
ment the Government goes on to the aggressive side and begins to 
manage the economy, or to engage in aggressive activities against the 
people, utilizing their funds for Government objectives, at that point 
the Government is out of bounds, and whatever it does is unconsti- 
tutional. It adds to the power of the Government and weakens the 
individual’s capacity and the States’ capacity to do what they should 
do themselves. 

Dr. PovLovicn. Certainly, as we read the minutes of the Constitu- 
tional Convention we gather the Founding Fathers had no notion our 
Federal Government would undertake the myriad of activities it does 
today. They were setting up as they thought a government of limited 
powers, and its powers were to be narrowly defined and limited by 
the Constitution that was drawn up. Where the authority for many 
Federal activities now comes from, I do not know. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is assumed it is a seizure of power. It does not come 
from the people. It seems to me in our day we are assuming power 
to do these things, the same as all governments have assumed power 
throughout history. 

I think you have helped me in my thinking on this; on the courses 
of study that the Federal Government chooses to emphasize, as much 
as any witness I have heard. It seems to me your argument applies 
to school construction. There are many who would say, “I would 
rather have my child go into the old schoolhouse. Fix it’ up. I want 
history and religion taught to my child, and if you are going to use 
money to build a school building, I want you to appropriate money 
for constitutional history and religion.” 

How can Congress avoid those arguments? If it has the power to 
build school buildings, why does it not have the power to teach his- 
tory? In fact, if Congress gives way to one group, must it not give 
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way to all groups who claim to have a need that is pressing and 
which they cannot meet ? 

Dr, Poyvtovicn. And if the power to teach a subject depends merely 
upon the power to appropriate money for it, then we are admitting 
the power to teach falsehood, or any dangerous doctrine. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am going to put one final question to you: If the 
Congressman has the power to satisfy these groups, will he not do it? 

Dr. Poviovicu. This is a matter for the C ongressman’s conscience, 
of course. 

Mr. Gwyn. Is it a matter of conscience? It is a matter of power 
again, of having the money. He has the money, and they have the 
votes. 

Mr. Poviovicn. I do not believe, and I do not think, I may say, the 
chairman believes that every Congressman is so vicious that he will 
use the power just because he has it. I 
stand on principles. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have not been able to find the principle this morn- 
ing. That is the trouble, is it not? We have not resolved these 
things as to principles. 

Dr. Povuovicn. It certainly is the real trouble. 

Mr. Gwinn. We appreciate very much your taking this long trip 
and giving us the benefit of your study. 

Dr. Poviovicn. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwrxn. If you have any exhibits that you would like to file 
with your statement, you may do so. 

Dr. Poviovicu. I have none. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Riees. I might say there is some documentation in the form of 
three pages of footnotes which should be added to the record, showing 
where these various statements came from. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are in the doctor’s statement that he just read. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I move that they be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Gwixn. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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Mr. Gwinn. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Finke, are you ready to proceed? Give us your full name and 
tell us about yourself. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. FINKE, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH FOR 
THE CITIZENS PUBLIC EXPENDITURE SURVEY, INC. 


Mr. Frnxe. My name is James E, Finke. I am director of research 
for the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., a nonprofit, politi- 
cally nonpartisan membership corporation with statewide member- 
ship in New York State, organized to promote economy and efficiency 
in government. In appearing before this committee as the expendi- 
ture survey’s representative, I speak for Garth A. Shoemaker, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey, who is the official spokesman for our organization. Mr. Shoe- 
maker was unable to attend today. 
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Chairman Gwinn and members of the committee, the Citizens Pub 
lic Expenditure Survey welcomes the opportunity to present a state 
ment to this subcommittee, established to investigate the extent of 
Federal activity in the field of education. 

Since the end of World War II we have watched the constantly 
increasing barrage of publicity on the needs of the public schools. 
The postwar rise in the birthrate and consequent rise in school enroll 
ments, the need for more classrooms, for more teachers, for expanded 
school program, for prekindergarten nursery schools, for post-high- 
school-college training, for vocational education, for adult education. 
for education by television, have been and are being broadeast around 
the clock from every radio and TV set. Editorials, feature articles, 
and news stories on these subjects are as common in the daily press 
as the weather report. There is hardly a periodical publication in the 
Nation which has not, or is not now, running a series of articles or 
stories on the public-school system and its needs. 

There are national committees, State committees, and local commit- 
tees on the public schools. And all contribute to creating the impres 
sion that the magnitude of the school problem surpasses the resources 
of the local communities, transcends the abilities of State governments. 
and can be solved only at the Federal level. 

According to the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, a total of 31 bills and joint resolutions was presented during 
the first session of the current Congress proposing some form of Fed 
eral aid to school construction. 

In addition to the requests for construction money, other bills asked 
for aid in equalizing school opportunities, aid for general school im 
provements as prescribed by the respective State legislatures, and 
money for increased teachers’ salaries. 

The United States Office of Education and the State education agen 
cies have made a survey of public elementary and secondary schoo! 
plant facilities on a nationwide basis. The Report of the Status Phase 
of the School Facilities Survey was published a year ago this month 
by the United States Office of Education. It was based on survey data 
received from 48 States and contains this statement: 

The estimated cost of these classrooms and related facilities, which were 
actually needed in 48 States during the last school year, was $7,408,267,989. 

In September 1954 Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States Com 
missioner of Education, sent to the chief State school officers an out 
line of the problem and suggestions for action programs to be 
developed at the forthcoming State-Federal conference. In that out 
line Dr. Brownell referred to the school-facilities survey findings and 
estimated school-building requirements for the next 5 years in this 
statement: 

Thus, if we are to erase the backlog and care for the growing needs, it will 
be necessary to construct, during the next 5 years, approximately 720,000 public 
elementary and secondary classrooms and related facilities, at an estimated 
capital outlay investment of approximately $28 billion. (Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
School Construction Problems—The Problem and a Program of Action, The 
Congressional Digest, The Congressional Digest Corp., Washington, 1). C 
November 1954, p. 267.) 

The sheer size of that $28 billion estimate staggers the imagi 
nation of the local taxpayer and the local government or school dis 
trict official. Public spending and the taxes to support it on that 
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scale have no precedent except at the Federal level—and even there, 
only for national emergencies of war and defense. 

Now, none of these developments—the widespread publicity cam- 
paign, the startling magnitude of the estimated aggregate needs and 
the number of appropriation bills proposed—is new to us in New 
York State. 

The public school problems publicity campaign began early with 
us and received early attention. The history of this subject in New 
York State is now being repeated on a national scale. We believe 
that much that was learned in New York State can be helpful to 
this congressional committee in consideration of the nationwide school 
problem. 

This is the New York story. In 1948, by direction of the New York 
State commissioner of education, a survey of public school building 
and deferred repair needs was undertaken by the division of school 
buildings and grounds of the State education department. 

The results of that survey entitled “Report on Public School Build- 
ing Needs in New York State” were published in September 1948. 
It summarized data from all the cities and villages and from about 
90 percent of all other school districts in the State. 

The report stated : 


The total construction and deferred repair needs for the 8-year period * * * 
shows a need for 1,799 projects at an estimated cost of $1,338,445,788 for the 
period ending September 1, 1956. (Report on Public School Building Needs in 
New York State, The University of the State of New York, the State education 
department, Albany, N. Y., September 1948, p. 2.) 


That estimated need of one and one-third billion dollars in the next 
8 years reported by the State education department was as startling 


to us in New York State in 1948 as the $28 billion figure for the next 
5 years must have been to the rest of the Nation when announced by 
the United States Commissioner of Education in September 1954. 

In weighing the findings of any survey of this kind, the answers 
to two questions must be considered : 

1 . What were the criteria of need used in the survey ? 

How was the survey conducted ? 

The New York State survey was conducted by sending question- 
naire forms to all city, village and district superintendents. The 
replies to those questionnaires were necessarily based on the judgments, 
the opinions of individuals. Certainly they represented informed 
opinions. But they were, nevertheless, based on judgment values of 
deeply interested persons. 

Apparently, there is a parallel situation in the nationwide study. 
The Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey con- 
tains this statement: 

The determination of school plant conditions and needs as revealed by this 
report are based on the judgments of State and local survey teams in the 
respective States in accordance with general principles which were cooperatively 
developed by the Office of Education and the State educational agencies. (Re 
port. of the Status.Phase of the School Facilities Survey, op. cit., p. 1). 

The criteria of school building needs in the 1948 New York State 
Education Department survey were stated as follows: 

In the survey form provision was made for specifying one or more of the fol- 


lowing reasons for the building or additions needed: (1) To replace a building 
destroyed by fire, (2) to replace an obsolete structure, (3) to house an increased 
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enroliment, (4) to provide for a shift in population, (5) to provide a better ¢du- 
cational program, (6) for other reasons. (Report on Public School Building 
Needs in New York State, op. cit., p. 5). 

The report contained tabulations of the number of times each of 
these criteria was cited as the reason for school construction proposals. 
For most projects, more than one reason was given. A summary of 
the tabulations in the report shows the following distribution of the 
reasons (ibid. pp. 6 and 11): 


Number 
of times 


Reason for need of buildings or additions— specified 
To replace a building destroyed by fire__._._______ 
To house an increased enrollment__- 
To provide for a shift in population 
To replace an obsolete structure 
To provide a better educational program tii 
I a 


Total 


Of the 2,670 citations of reasons for need, less than 35 percent were 
to house an increased enrollment, provide for a shift in population or 
replace a building destroyed by fire. Over 65 percent of the reasons 
cited were to provide a better educational program, to replace an ob- 
solete structure or for other reasons not specified. 

Therefore, nearly two-thirds of the reasons reported for new school 
projects were unrelated to enrollment requirements. 

The replacement of an obsolte structure and the provisions of a bet- 
ter educational program are subjective reasons. They are dependent 
chiefly on judgment values. A structure judged to be obsolete by one 
man might not be so considered in the opinion of another. 

Prov iding a better educational program is a highly desirable ob- 
jective. How ever, this can hardly be classified as an emergency need. 
If it can be so classified, then we shall always be confronted by an 
emergency for we shall most certainly always be striving for a better 
educational program. 

Reasons based on individual judgments for which no standard meas- 
urement procedures have been established are matters of opinion which 
can be expected to differ from school district to school district and 
from individual to individual. 

There is an apparently parallel situation in the nationwide survey. 

The December 1953 Report of the Status Phase of the School Facil- 
ities Survey contains this statement : 

Studies of the status of schoolhousing facilities in each of the 43 States whose 
survey data are included in this report involved an analysis of many factors 
related to the construction, safety, and educational adequacy of those facilities. 
Information was obtained concerning the size and age of school plants, the size 
of school sites, classroom overcrowding, the types of special classrooms provided 
or not provided, the status of all plants with respect to combustibility, the rating 
of all plants relative to the desirability of their continued use for specific periods 
of time, the type of service facilities (water, light, heat) available and other 
factors important in determining the general adequacy of schoolhousing (Report 
of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey, op. cit., p. 29). 

The quotation shows that much of the information in that report is 
unrelated to the basic problem of housing increased enrollment and 
that much of that information must nec essarily be based upon the 
judgments of the individuals who collected the data. 
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Although the New York State report of 1948 did not recommend 
any method of financing the reported school-construction needs, one 
of its statements read: 


In addition to being unable to proceed with necessary new buildings, many 
districts have found it impossible to proceed with repairs (Report on Public 
School Building Needs in New York State, op. cit., p. 3) 

There were many in New York State who interpreted that state- 

ment as at least implying an inability on the part of the local school 
districts to finance their school building needs. We note what appears 
to be a similar implication in the nationwide survey : 
* * * 4) of the 43 States included in this report did not have sufficient applicable 
resources obtainable under existing laws and practices to meet their current 
capital outlay needs (Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey, 
op. cit., p. 112). 

We of the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey are of the opinion 
that the point which has now been reached on the nationwide scale 
is approximately the same point at which New York State arrived in 
1949. 

We believe that the experience of New York State subsequent to 
1949 in solving those problems is most significant and should prove 
decidedly helpful in the solution of the same problems, nationwide. 

In 1949, the State education department conducted a restudy of the 
need for new school building construction with a view to confirming 
or revising the estimates obtained in the 1948 study. 

The second study was conducted by correspondence with the super- 
intendents of schools who had filled out the questionnaires for the 
first study. The findings of the second study substantially confirmed 
those of the previous year in the amount of estimated cost of new con- 
struction needed. But the 1949 study added very significant informa- 
tion on one important point—the reasons for delay in obtaining needed 

school housing. 

In a total of 475 instances of delay in school building construction, 
inability of the school district to finance projects was cited in 50 in- 
stances, or only about 10 percent of the total (A Tentative Report on 
the Need for School ee in New York State, State education 
department, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1949, p. 6). 

In 1949, there was = in existence in New York State a State 
comptroller’s committee on constitutional tax and debt limitations 
and city-school fiscal relations. In December 1949 the Governor and 
the commissioner of education of the State requested that committee 
to inquire into the needs of the cities and school districts for school 
buildings and into the ability of the localities to finance such needs. 

The committee gathered information on the fiscal ability of the 
localities to provide needed school buildings. Out of a total of ap- 
proximately 4,000 districts in the State at that time, it found that 18 
districts stated needs for the following 2 school years which, together 
with existing school building debt, could create a financial ‘hardship 
on the district. The committee recommended that advances be made 


by the State to hardship districts for emergency school building 
requirements. 


In accordance with the committee’s recommendations, the State 
legislature in 1950 enacted a law providing for the payment of ad- 
vances from the State to financially hard-pressed districts for emer- 
gency school building requirements. 


That provision has been con- 
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tinued each year since 1950. From the beginning of this program ih 
1950 through the school year ended June 1954, only 20 school districts 
in the State qualified for emergency advances, and those 20 districts 
received a total of $1,023,469, 

It should also be noted that these payments are not grants but 
advances to be repaid to the State by the school districts, and that 
$24,000 has already been repaid. 

The emergency school building aid program was established to 
insure that no necessary school construction would be delayed because 
of the inability of a local district to finance its school requirements. 
It was designed, however, as a stopgap measure pending the results 
of studies being conducted by two separate State agencies during this 
period. 

In 1949, the legislature had created a temporary State commission 
to be known as the State board of equalization and assessment and 
assigned to it the duty of making an effective and overall review and 
revision of State equalization rates. The act creating that commission 
contained a statement of legislative determination which read, in 
part, as follows: 

The legislature hereby finds that the prompt establishment of accurate and 
equitable State rates of equalization is essential to the proper functioning of 
local government and the equal distribution of financial assistance thereto by 
the State; that unusual and abnormal increases have occurred in the value of 
real estate by reason of lack of housing, inflation and other economic dislocations 
resulting from the recent war; that such increase in value necessitates an im 
mediate and full review and revision throughout the State of rates of equaliza 
tion * * * (ch. 346, Laws of the State of New York, 1949). 


The State board of equalization and assessment made a comprehen- 


sive study of real-property valuations in every city, town, and village 
of the State. After devoting nearly 5 years to that study. the State 
board early in 1954 announced new State equalization rates for the 62 
cities in New York State. New State equalization rates for the towns 
were announced just last month. 

According to the board’s findings, real property throughout the 
State is being assessed at a substantially lower proportion of its full 
value than had appeared to be the case under the former State equali- 
zation rates. The assessed value of taxable real property in the 61 
cities of the State (excluding New York City) in 1953 totals $5.4 
billion. On basis of old equalization rates, the full valuation of that 

taxable property totaled $5.8 billion. 

According to the determination of the board, the actual full value 
of this taxable property in 1953 was $9.7 billion. That full valua- 
tion amount, representing the actual value of taxable real ae 
in those cities, is 67 percent greater than the full valuation which had 
previously been considered to represent the total value of their real 
property revenue source. 

In New York City, the change in full valuation resulting from the 
new equalization rates was not as great percentagewise as in the up 
state cities. In dollar amount, however, the full value of taxable rea! 
property increased $2.7 billion from $20.3 billion to $23.0 billion. 

The new State equalization ates for the 932 towns which comprise 
the remainder of the State outside cities were announced in November 
1954. No summary of the actual dollar amount of increase in the 
full valuation of real property in the towns is yet available. Prelimi 
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nary review, however, indicates that the rates for the towns were re- 
duced, in general, by a greater percent than were the rates for the 
cities. This would result, therefore, in a larger percentage increase in 
the full valuation of taxable real property in 1 the towns and school dis- 
tricts outside of cities than resulted for city and city school district 
purposes. 

The significance of these increases in the full valuation of taxable 
real property is this: The constitutional tax and debt limits of the 
municipalities and school districts of the State are based upon full 

valuation of taxable real property. Those limits are expressed as 
a percentage of that full valuation. The increase, therefore, in full 

valuations results in a proportionate increase in the power of the 
localities and school districts to levy taxes on real property and to 
borrow money. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the ability of the localities 
and school districts to finance their needs out of their own resources 
is far greater than it appeared to be prior to the review and redetermi- 
nations by the State commission which had released its findings this 
year. 

The economic changes which brought about this increase in property 
values in New York State in the postwar period have taken place in 
all other States in the Nation. 

Until the other States have reappraised the fiscal ability of their 
localities in the light of the increased taxable property values result- 
ing from those economic changes, the true value of their applicable 
resources at the present time cannot be determined. 

In this connection I refer you to the definition of applicable re- 
sources in the nationwide school-facilities survey, which is: 

Applicable resources, as referred to in this publication, are those financial 
resources, which, under existing State and local laws and practices, can be 
obtained to finance capital outlay for public elementary and secondary schools. 
(Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities Survey, op. cit., p. 112.) 

The “existing State and local laws and practices,” in the absence of 
revisions to reflect. postwar values, would not appear a valid basis for 
measuring those resources in view of the proven experience in New 
York State. 

In 1950 the New York State Legislature created the temporary 
State commission on school buildings and directed it to study and make 

recommendations for meeting the school- building problems in the 
State. 

The commission has published four handbooks for the guidance of 
local districts in planning better building programs and at the same 
time making substantial savings in school construction and financing. 

The final report of the commission, dated March 31, 1954, sum- 
marizes the progress that has been made in New York State to solve 
the problem of school-building needs. It also contains a number of 
observations which we believe may prove helpful to this congressional 
committee in its deliberations. 

In referring to estimates of school needs, the commission reported : 

One of the first studies undertaken was an analysis of the various estimates 
of school-building needs which had been made for New York City as well as for 
the rest of the State. When these estimates were traced back to original sources 


it was found that they frequently combined intuition and optimum future desires 
with basic and immediate needs. Few localities had made the thorough area 
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studies, inventories of existing facilities, evaluation of existing buildings accord 
ing to definite standards, and cost studies required to choose among abandonment, 
conversion, modernization, or replacement of buildings. Estimates of costs were 
at best guesses not based upon careful consideration of potential economies and 
various ways of avoiding or reducing the need for new construction where satis- 
factory facilities could be provided by other means. It also was found tha 
some localities were not conserving their resources through w 
grams for financing capital outlays. 

After careful deliberation the commission decided that accurate statewide 
estimates of needs would require detailed studies and the formulation of school 
pbuilding programs for the individual school districts ; that statewide totals would 
not help any one locality solve its problems ; and that the most sensible approach 
would be to study critical school-building problems in individual school systems 
* * * (A Picture of Progress, Fifth and Final Report, State of New York 
Comunission on School Buildings, March 31, 1954, p. 20.) 


l-developed pro 


In reference to proposals for State bond issues for school buildings, 
the commission stated : 


Every year since 1950 there have been more movements to obtain huge State 
bond issues for school construction ranging from 200 to 600 million dollars. The 
sponsors of these measures expressed grave concern about the ability of school 
districts and municipalities to meet their school-building needs. In each of these 
years the commission reviewed the need for a State bond issue and again found 
that none was required. 

The commission found that action already taken by the State and local action 
on its recommendations would enable all school districts to finance their essential 
school building requirements without a State bond issue (ibid. p. 


The commission also commented as follows: 


5D). 


As in the case of New York, most cities have not yet made the studies necessary 


to formulate a sound long-range school-building program and to economically 
bring their older school buildings up to acceptable standards (ibid., p. 7). 

The accomplishments in meeting school-building needs in New York 
State are summarized in the following statement from the commis- 


sion’s report 

Between 1946 and the end of 1954, the cities and school districts of the State 
will have completed or authorized nearly $1 billion of school construction pro- 
viding new or improved accommodations for more than 650,000 pupils throughout 
the State. Not one school building has been delayed because of lack of borrowing 
power (ibid., p. 5). 

In regard to the ability of the localities to finance future construc- 
tion, the commission stated : 


As a result of increased full valuation the city of New York and other localities 


will have sufficient borrowing capacity to finance their essential school construc- 
tion and provide for other capital needs for at least the next 5 


5 years (ibid., 

p. 6). 
And as a final conclusion, after 4 years of intensive study and expe- 
rience in the meeting of school problems, the commission declared : 


The record of the past 4 years has demonstrated the effectiveness of local 
action when accompanied by constructive assistance from State agencies (ibid., 


p. 28). 

The presentation of the problem of school-building construction and 
attempts to solve that problem on a national scale so far have followed 
the pattern developed in New York State. 

1. In the Nation, as in New York State, initial studies were made 
by the educational authorities of the need for school-building 
construction. 

2. In both the nationwide and the New York State studies, the re- 
ported needs included proposed construction of desired school facili- 
ties in addition to provision for meeting essential requirements. 
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3. In the nationwide as in the New York studies, the findings pre- 
sented a vast total of needs to be met and implied that those needs 
could not be financed through local resources alone. 

4. Based on those findings, proposals were introduced in the Con- 
gress as in the New York State Legislature calling for vast sums in 
grants-in-aid. 

The developments on the nationwide scale stand at this point at 
the present time. New York State, which has progressed beyond this 
point, established official agencies to restudy and examine the claimed 
sat and reappraise loc al resources. Those State agencies found : 

Many of the needs initially reported were based on optimum 
fut desires rather than basic and immediate needs. 

The fiscal ability of localities, when reappraised in the light of 
iat war economic changes, was much greater than it had previously 
appeared under the State and local laws and practices previously in 
effect. 

3. As a result of the reappraisal of abilities and needs, localities 
possessed the resources to finance their basic and immediate school- 
building needs as well as other capital outlay requirements. 

In view of the similarity of the early experience in New York State 
and the nationwide developments to date, we conclude that the evi- 
dence so far presented does not establish the need for Federal aid for 
construction of school facilities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns, this statement is right down your alley. 

Mr. Kearns. I think perhaps this statement should have been given 
before my committee instead of this one. 

Mr. Gwinn. We want to know what is going on, of course. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like for the record to state that I sent a tele- 
gram to the Governor of the State of New York as to the needs of 
school construction in New York State. In response to that telegram, 
they stated they could not estimate what the needs were in terms of 
facilities, that they had no facilities in their organization to state 
what the needs of school construction were. In. response to those 
telegrams, the only two governors replying were from New York and 
South ¢ ‘arolina—Jimmy Byrnes, who Stated he did not need any Fed- 
eral help. But New York and South Carolina were the only States 
that did not respond. It seems to me, with all the machinery that they 
must have, at least they could have answered the committee’s inquiry 
and said whether their needs were so much or that they did not need 
anything, rather than sending a telegram that they had no means at 
that time of estimating the needs. 

I have gone into this matter in too much detail to have a vague state- 
ment like: you mentioned here in pages 12 and 14 where you say you 

cannot evaluate what the local community has absorbed in bonded 
‘mae edness. I would like to challenge that. 

New York State, the same as Pennsylvania, my State; I think, in 
many local communities, townships, and counties, can absorb their 
local community bonded indebtedness to the extent they cannot build 
a new schoolhouse. They have complained they are still short and 
I know my colleague here, Mr. Elliott, will agree that we have had 
that testimony here. 
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I cannot understand that a State like New York, which has the 
machinery like this gentleman has indicated, could not give us an 
estimate of any kind. 

Mr. Finke. I cannot comment on your remarks in relation to your 
correspondence with the Governor of New York State, but I have here 
a copy of a letter which was sent to Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School 
Housing Section, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, by 
James E. Allen, Jr., deputy commissioner of education of the State 
of New York. This letter is dated July 11, 1951, and it is a state- 
ment of the decision of the education department of the State of New 
York not to participate in making a survey of school facilities under 
Public Law 815. 

Mr. Kearns. I am not talking about 815 now. That is an entirely 
different matter and has nothing to do with general construction. 

Mr. Finke. Sir, the document which I have here is entitled “A Re- 
port of the Status Phase of the School Facility Survey, Authorized by 
Public Law 815, 8ist Congress” and appears to be dealing with the 
subject of general school construction. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I have got a copy of that report. 

Mr. Finxe. The letter to which I previously referred—— 

Mr. Kearns. That report is for 1952; is that correct ? 

Dr. Finxe. The date of the report is December 1953, and I believe 
the statistics and data 

Mr. Kearns (interposing). Include 1952? 

Mr. Finke. 1952. The letter to which I previously referred from 
the State education department to the Federal Office of Education 
explains why New York State declined to participate in making this 
survey, and it may have some bearing on the point you raise as to the 
ability of New York State to determine its needs. 

Mr. Gwyn. I think the gentleman was asked to testify on the 
theory, or according to our inquiry, that there was some rel: ationship 
between the Federal Government finane ing and control of education. 
He has come forward to say there is no need, certainly in New York 
State, for Federal interference, even in building. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I had a member of my State, the chief 
school officer, who said they found they need, I think, about 500 
million. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, they have got some politics there; have they 
not 4 

Mr. Kearns. I would not say any more than New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. New York, of course, pays for the building 

Mr. Kearns. Of course you do ean ek we pay a sizable percentage 
too. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean to say that Pennsylvania wants Federal 
ald ? 

Mr. Kearns. We are doing a good job but we still have a lot of 
schoolhouse shortages. I do not think this statement is germane to 
this committee. 
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Mr. Gwinn. This committee wants to know everything that has 
to do with the Federal Government’s educational program, and cer- 
tainly building is one of them. Our inquiry covers the whole thing. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not think it is Federal control; construction is 
not Federal control. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I do not see the difference between financing 
buildings and financing the department of history. 

Mr. Kearns. We are not going into the technique of teaching, but 
just the job of construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any questions, Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you tell us a little more about the committee, as 
to how it was set up and how it functions, Mr. Finke? 

Mr. Frxxe. The organization which I represent or the commissions 
which made the studies ? 

Mr. Gwinn. The commissions which you referred to in your 
testimony. 

Mr. Finxr. Both commissions were established by act of the legis- 
lature; one, the State board of equalization and assessment by act of 
the legislature of 1949 to review the assessment of real property 
throughout the State: and the school buildings commission, in 1950. 
I have a report, the final report of that commission, which states its 
members and staff. If that would be of interest to you, I shall be 
glad to leave the report with you for the purpose of your committee. 

The exact legal citation of the act of the legislature of the State 
of New York setting up this commission, I do not have before me at 
this moment, but I certainly shall be glad to submit it to you (New 
York Laws 1950, Ch. 612). ; 

I think it may be mentioned in the report from which I read. 

Mr. Gwinn. Your committee was set up among other things, to 
study and disseminate information of that character, such as you have 
just been giving us? 

Mr. Finxe. The board of equalization and assessments was estab- 
lished to determine the taxable resources of the localities; that is, that 
part of the taxable resources which depend upon real property evalua- 
tion; and the commission on school buildings was directed to study, 
and make recommendations for meeting the needs of school-building 
problems in the State. 

The one, the board of equalization, has been in existence for 5 years, 
and the temporary commission on school buildings for 4 years. 

The results which I reported to you in my prepared statement are 
quoted directly from the report of that school-buildings commission. 

Mr. Gwinn. Tell us a little bit more about your own organization, 
what the function of the membership is? 

Mr. Finxe. It is a membership corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York. It has a statewide membership. 
It was established as a factual research organization, and also as a 
public-information organization, to present the findings of its research 
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to the public and to the officials of the State and local governments, 
and, incidentally, to the Congress of the United States, with the 
objective of promoting economy and efficiency in government. 

Mr. Gwinn. The sum total of what these two commissions have 
found, and what you have summarized in your statement to us, is 
that New York State finds itself able to take care of itself. Where 
there are weak spots in the educational field, communities not able 
to finance themselves, there is State aid available? 

Mr. Fivxe. Yes; but more than that, it would seem to us that the 
a on a nationwide scale of the presentation of school- 
building problems very closely parallels the early developments in 
our State, those leading up to 1949, and that the ee which 
were arrived at in New York State, which has solved its problems, 
are at least an indicator of the solutions which are Available to the 
communities of other States in the Nation. 

And we think that the experience of New York should be of great 
help in properly evaluating the present findings that are being given 
such wide publicity as to the need for intervention from the higher 
levels of government—or let me say, rather, for the provision of aid 
from the higher levels of government. 

In New York State, after long and very careful studies by official 
bodies, it was found that such aids were not necessary, except for 
& very minor amount of $1 million in a school-building construction 
program totaling, as I read to you, a billion dollars. 

We believe that the findings in New York State show that the 
resources of the localities, their abilities to finance their needs, was 
far greater than it had been supposed to be prior to this time, in view 
of the increase in their taxable resources due to economic changes in 
the postwar period. 

We feel that before a proper assessment of the taxable resources 
of the communities in other States can be arrived at, a somewhat 
similar study would be necessary. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you account for this propaganda and agitation 
for Federal aid; what is the source of it? 

Mr. Frnxe. Well, I am a research worker. I can deal with facts, 
but I do not attempt to account for that situation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. I would like just to read this. I reproduced this 
telegram in my hearing. 

You know Mr. Allen, Jr., I imagine? 

Mr. Finke. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. Deputy commissioner of education of New York? 

Mr. Finke. James KE. Allen, deputy commissioner; yes. 

Mr. Kearns. That is correct. 

In reply to a wire to Governor Dewey : 

Financing of school construction in New York State is primarily a local matter. 
sarge construction programs are now in progress. School-building needs vary 


widely throughout the State and are now constantly changing. Also the ability 
to deal with school financing of construction vary widely. 
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Also the part I just quoted a moment ago, about bonded indebted- 
ness, the maximum being beyond the power in communities in many 
States: 

Hence it is impossible to give relevant statewide figures on costs. 

That is from the great State of New York. Other States were 
willing. You stated you had a committee which was set up through 
State legislation and you could have made the material available 
to us? 

Mr. Finke. These were not committees of the legislature; they were 
commissions established by legislation. 

Mr. Krarns. Why did not the commissions then—— 

Mr. Frvxe. Sir, the commissions were functioning and have 
submitted their reports, which, as I have cited —— 

Mr. Kearns. I think from the great State of New York, we should 
have had a more complete report as to how money is spent on the 
survey, with the New York State Commission, with the personnel es- 
tablished ; yet it showed no willingness to come in and tell us. 

Mr. Gwinn. On behalf of New York, let us see what the telegram 
was that you sent ? 

Mr. Kearns. Very well; I will get that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. While he is doing that, may I ask the witness a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many members are there in the Citizens Public 
Expenditure Survey ? 

Mr. Finxe. We have in the neighborhood of 1,200 members who 
are classified as sustaining members. Those are the members who 
have a vote in the election of members of the board of trustees. Then 
we have—and this would of necessity, be a rough estimate—we have 
5 or 6 thousand, perhaps, members who contribute less than the amount 
of $25 per year, and who receive from us the findings and the re- 
search reports and such other materials as we publish from time to 
time, but who do not vote in the election of members of the board of 
trustees, the policy determining body of the organization. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The 1,200 pay $25; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frnxe. Twenty “five dollars or more. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And what do the others pay ? 

Mr. Fryxe. Any amount that they may select. It may be $5.or $10 
or $15 or $20. I am not too familiar with the financial side, but that, 
in general, is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When was the organization founded ? 

Mr. Finke. In 1939. 

Mr. Extiorr. By whom? 

Mr. Finke. By a group of citizens who felt the need for a private 
research organization on questions of governmental operation and 
taxation and spending policy. 

Mr. Exxrorr. And you have been in operation since that time? 

Mr. Finke. Since 1939. 

Mr. Ex.tzorr. How many research people of your category do you 
have ? 

Mr. Finke. In addition to myself, there are three research men on 
the staff; another man who travels about the State maintaining con- 
tact with local governments and who provides service to local citizen 
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organizations, provides information and suggestions, and a part-time 
man who helps in the preparation of material for publication. In ad 
dition to that, of course, we have a staff of clerks and ste nographers. 

Mr. Exiiorr. What do these three research people do? Are you 
engaged on the Federal level ? 

Mr. Finke. To some extent, sir. Our main interest or purpose is, 
and the organization was established to deal with issues on the State 
level of government, but because of the connections between the State 
and local governments, we necessarily get down into the operation 
of certain units of local government; and because of the relationship 
of State government to the Federal Government, we also are drawn 
into questions before the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Exssorr. How long have you been with the Citizens Public 
Survey ? 

Mr. Finxe. My employment began on October 1, 1943; I am now in 
my 12th year. 

‘Mr. Ectrorr. What did you do before that? 

Mr. Finxe. Before that, I worked for the State of New York, for 
the department of public works, and then in the division of placement 
and unemployment insurance, which has now a different title, division 
of employment, I believe. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Has your entire professional experience been with the 
State of New York, and later with the Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey ? 

Mr. Frnxe. With one exception: Last year I was on temporary 
leave of absence and served some 6 months with a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have the telegram, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. On October 8—first, I would like to say that before 
our subcommittee, I requested that the clerk be authorized to place in 
the record telegrams, letters, and statements which will be filed by 
school officials, and documents presented by various governors of 
the States, and I said if it was agreeable to the members of the sub- 
committee, we would place them in the record. 

Mr. Elliott who was here said, “I have no objection.’ 

And at this point, in the record, I said I would include a telegram 
to the governors of the States regarding the school building construc 
tion program. The same telegram was sent to every governor in the 
United States. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

We would appreciate your letting us know by letter or wire the present actual 
school additions, elementary and secondary school classrooms necessary to 
meet the basic minimum requirements in your State. 

We also asked for the figures, and the 

Mr. Gwinn (interposing). The gentleman of course recognizes that 
the witness does not represent the Governor of the State of New York, 
and I am sure the gentleman from Pensylvania had no criticism of the 
witness on that score. 

Mr. Kerns. No; but I do not think the testimony is germane before 
this committee. After all, on school construction, they have had an 
opportunity to come in. Why bring it up here? They have not spent 
any Federal money, so why the necessity of bringing it up here? 
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Mr. Gwinn. And for that you compliment him? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does counsel have any questions of the witness? 

Mr. Riaes. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement here from the Conference of State Taxpayers 
Association Executives, which reads as follows: 


Congress and the American people are being constantly deluded and deluged 
by misleading mathematics designed to establish absolute need for Federal aid 
to education. A case in point is the Federal school facilities survey. The 
survey was authorized by Public Law No. 815, enacted by the 81st Congress, 
appropriating $3 million, to be matched by the States, in a nationwide survey 
of the needs for school facilities. 

The survey figures assembled by the conference from at least 20 States indi- 
cate that this money was spent to prepare the way for Federal aid rather than 
an honest and realistic inventory of the needs in each State and to determine 
the ability of the individual States to meet that need. 


In your experience in New York, you indicated that you did not 
need any help from this survey ? 

Mr. Finke. Yes; I would say that was certainly true. 

Mr. Rieas. And that probably explains why the State of New York 
would not participate ? 

Mr. Fiyxe. My answer would be “Yes” to that question. Of 
course, I do not know of my own knowledge what factors were con- 
sidered in the refusal of the State of New York to participate. 

I do have before me a copy of a letter which was sent—and I have 
previously referred to this letter—which was sent to Dr. Ray L. 
Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, by James E. Allen, Jr., Deputy Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York. The letter is dated July 11, 
1951. 

The opening paragraph of that letter, I shall be glad to read, or to 
read the entire letter, or selections therefrom. 

The opening paragraph reads: 


My Dear Dr. Hamon: After careful study of title I of Public Law 815, the 
regulations of the United States Commissioner of Education and the required 
forms, and after several cohferences with Federal officials, the New York State 
Department of Education has decided that, under present circumstances, it will 
not apply for Federal assistance provided under that law. The New York State 
Commission on School Buildings concurs in this conclusion. (See copy of letter 
attached.) The decision was made for the following reasons: 


And then there is a list of the reasons on two pages. The first reason 
stated : 


Our participation in the proposed Federal school building survey would 
hinder, rather than hasten, solution of school building problems in this State. 

The New York State school building commission, with the full cooperation of 
the State education department, began an intensive study of school building 
needs, and plans for meeting them, in April 1950. Since that date, it has 
substantially completed an inventory of school facilities in the State, analyzed 
the deterrents to school construction, and recommended (and secured enactment 
of) legislation for assisting hard-pressed localities to meet their immediate 
building needs. The commission expects to submit at the 1952 session of the 
legislature, further recommendations for insuring that all school districts in 
this State can effectively meet their school building needs for the foreseeable 
future. 

Participation in the Federal survey would require reassignment. of staff of 
the department and the commission to the preparation of data which would not 
be useful in expediting school construction in this State. As a result, solution 
of our school building problems would be delayed and, in our opinion, funds would 
be wasted. 
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This continues. Do you wish me to read the entire letter? 

Mr. Rigas. I think that is a sufficient response. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, at this point, of all of the governors 
of every State in the Union, to whom we sent telegrams, the only one 
that did not respond, giving the actual needs, was ‘the State of Massa- 
chusetts, whose report will be in by the 31st of this month, and the State 
of New Yor k, and the State of South Carolina—and I quoted what 
the governor of that State said, and the State of Wyoming, whose 
report I believe is in. 

I know that the 3 largest States in the Union, so far as the 
need for housiing children are concerned, are the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey—and California, 4 States. 

We have figures from the State of Pennsylvania showing the need 
of some 400 million; California needs two-hundred and sixty-five 
million seven-hundred-thousand-odd dollars. New Jersey needs 
three-hundred-odd-million dollars. 

This was to establish the actual needs to serve the boys and girls 
in classrooms in the United States. 

The only thing that I have to say, Mr. Chairman, is to date we have 
no statement from New York, South Carolina, and Massachusetts, 
but as I stated, we would have that data from Massachusetts by the end 
of this month, so it seems to me that at least the State of New York 
with all of its personnel should have furnished the data by reason 
of the experience with the commissions which they have established. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course you can fight that out with the witness here. 

Mr. Kearns. Again, I go back to my preliminary statement before 
this committee, that this statement is not germane, because we are 
not studying school construction in this committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think, following legal procedure, I would have to 
suggest that the gentleman should have made his point of order 
earlier in the proceedings. 

Mr. Krarns. Of course, I am not arguing the point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Finke, we appreciate your coming down and giv- 
ing us the benefit of your survey on this subject. And we thank you 
very much. 

Do you have any other statements that should become a part of the 
record? If you have any exhibits, we will be glad to know about 
them. 

Mr. Frnxe. I have one before me, which is in regard to other States, 
and if I may, I should like to present it to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Gwinn. Those are studies which are similar to the one in your 
State? 

Mr. Finxe. They are. One is an editorial from a daily newspaper 
in the State of New Mexico and the others are excerpts from reports of 
organizations similar to the one which I represent in three other 
States. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the committee’s wish with regard to these? 

Mr. Kearns. Are these surveys showing what the needs of the 
States are? Ihave them here. 

Mr. Frvxe. The quotations which I propose to offer to the com- 
mittee—and I would like to say, first, that I have no first-hand knowl- 
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edge from my own experience concerning the school situation in thes: 
States, but that this material is from responsible sources in those 
States, and they seem to bear out some of the statements in my presen- 
tation about the findings of the Federal survey, published in the form 
of editorials. 

Mr. Kearns. In your quotations will you name the people you ar: 
going to quote ? 

Mr. Frvxe. Yes. 

The first one, as I stated, is an editorial from the New Mexican, a 
daily newspaper published in Santa Fe, N. Mex.; and the second 
one is from a publication in Nebraska, the Nebraska Citizens’ Council ; 
and the third is from a publication, the Oregon Business and Tax Re- 
search, the State Taxpayers Association, Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you take them up in that order and state what 
these surveys show to be the situation in those States ? 

Mr. Frvxe. It is not what they show, but comments in reference to 
that situation. What I mean to say is, that they are summarized 
statements, copies of statements regarding the situation in the respec- 
tive States. These are items which have come to my attention in the 
past several months. 

This first one is an editorial which appeared in the New Mexican, a 
daily newspaper that is published in Santa Fe, N. Mex. The date of 
this issue is Thursday, July 29, 1954, and I am quoting what appears 
to me to be pertinent excerpts: 


A report compiled by the State education department for the Federal Govern- 
ment asserted that, as of March 1951, school-construction needs in the State 
amounted to over $58 million, with applicable resources of only $7.2 million to 
meet this need. A subsequent report, to be released in September, recommends 
an outlay of $1.3 million in Santa Fe to replace the just completed “unsatis- 
factory” high-school building. 

It would appear to us the State education department is splitting hairs in its 
effort to gain adequate school facilities for the State. We can’t see condemning 
some $600,000 worth of new school buildings because the plot of land is 7 percent 
less than the recommended area—which probably was pulled out of a hat by 
some Washington bureaucrat. 


And then further on 

Mr. Kearns. Let me interrupt to say that the figure first given, 
$54 million, and you will not. argue about the other $4 million—you 
said $58 million 

Mr. Finke. Yes. Iam quoting, Mr. Kearns, not speaking from my 
own knowledge. 

Mr. Kearns. All right, the next case? 

Mr. Frnxe. May I continue from this one editorial? 

This is an excerpt from the same editorial : 

The State education department also is guilty of a sin of major proportions in 
specifying New Mexico as only $7.2 million to meet its construction needs. 
During the 3% years since the report was published, the State has expended 
$27,670,000 for school construction and repairs—this out of the $7 million which 
was available. 

And the third exhibit. states 

Mr. Kearns. May I interrupt the gentleman to indicate that the 
editor has not exercised proper foresight because we are trying to 
arrive at the figures of what the needs would be for schools up to 
1960, that is, for a period of 10 years, and at that time they figured on 
some 2 million children being born. Now, they estimate some 4 mil- 
lion children and the child that is born today becomes a potential mem- 
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ber of a class in some schoolhouse of America when he is 6 years old, 
so you cannot use just the picture as of today; you have got to arrive 
at it, looking into the future. 

Mr. Finke. My only point is—and I had to take what I considered 
io be responsible sourees, an editorial from a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in that State—that it gives the picture that the resources of the 
localities within the State are far greater than those reported in the 
Federal survey; it refers to the applicable resources as reported in the 
survey, of $7.2 million, and it points out that they have already spent 
$27-million-plus. 

Mr. Kearns. That is a State survey, is it? 

Mr. Finke. The reference is to a report compiled by the State 
education department for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Kearns. We had the chief school officer here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Shall we take the statement in for what it is worth? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. The statement will be received if you will give it to 
the reporter, Mr. Finke. 

Mr. Finke. The three of them? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


(Editorial from the New Mexican, Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 29, 1954] 
STRONG ARGUMENT 


The New Mexico Taxpayers Association has come up with a strong argument 
against overdevelopment of school plants within New Mexico, pointing up the 
inconsistencies of the Federal Government in judging local requirements for 
educational facilities. 

One of the main points at issue-is the Samta Fe High School plant, recently 
overhauled with Federal funds and approved by the Federal Government. The 
plant, under standards of the Government, would be rated unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as the tract of land apportioned to the high school is seven-tenths of 
an acre less than the recommended area for high schools. 

The association also points out that the proposed new fieldhouse is to be 
located on the same substandard tract of land, and must be considered substand- 
ard, even before being constructed. A report compiled by the State education 
department for the Federal Government asserted that as of March 1951, school 
construction needs in the State amounted to over $58 million, with applicable 
resources of only $7.2 million to meet this need. A subsequent report, to be 
released in September, recommends an outlay of $1.3 million in Santa Fe to 
replace the just completed unsatisfactory high-school building. 

It would appear to us the State education department is splitting hairs in its 
effort to gain adequate school facilities for the State. We can’t see condemning 
some $600,000 worth of new school buildings because the plot of land is 7 percent 
less than the recommended area—which. probably was pulled out of a hat by 
some Washington bureaucrat. 

But in the same token, we believe the Santa Fe Board of Education is being 
unrealistic in insisting the new fieldhouse be constructed on the jammed-up 
downtown lot with the other high-school buildings. The bulk of the 9.3-acre tract 
allecated to the high school is located at Magers Field, some three blocks from 
the main high-school plant. By proposing the fieldhouse for the downtown area, 
the school system is ignoring the opportunity to spread out, allowing more space 
around the classroom buildings and providing for adequate parking facilities 
for the sports events and conventions for which the fieldhouse is being constructed. 

The State education department also is guilty of a sin of major proportions 
in specifying New Mexico has only $7.2 million to meet its construction needs. 
During the 3% years since the report was published, the State has expended 
$27,670,000 for scheol construction and: repairs—this out of the $7 million which 
was available. The figures bear out the taxpayers association charge that the 
report libels the ability of New Mexico residents to meet their school-construction 
obligations. 
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The Utopia sought by the State education departinent is not practical when it 
seeks to destroy without adequate reason those facilities which do not measure 
up to the proper theoretical yardstick, but which are completely adequate when 
viewed against the background of local educational needs and the ability of the 
community to foot the bills. But wherever possible, the utopian ideals should 
be met with a minimum of compromise. This is where, we believe, the Santa 
Fe Board of Education has fallen short. 


[From the Congressional Record] 


FepERAL SurRvVEY OF ScHoot FAcILirres AND LocAL RESOURCES CHALLENGED IN 
NEBRASKA 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Robert D. Harrison of Nebraska in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, August 16, 1954 


Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following excerpt from the July 1954 issue of Today’s 
Taxes, the publication of the Nebraska Citizens Council : 


“FEDERAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL FACILITIES AND LocaL Resources CHALLENGED 


“The Sist Congress appropriated $3 million to carry on a survey of public- 
school plant facilities. This survey is being conducted by the United States 
Office of Education with the assistance of State departments of education. The 
first phase of the nationwide survey has been completed and a report was recently 
published. 

“According to the report, the States vary widely in their capacities to provide 
adequate facilities for school purposes. Alabama was estimated to be least able 
to finance needed facilities with only 2.36 percent of the necessary resources. 
Connecticut was most able to provide adequate school plans, the report stated, 
with an estimated 90.78 percent of the resources available to finance adequate 
school plants. 

The survey report does not define what is means by needs or what is meant by 
available resources. Some observers believe that the report is purposely vague 
in its use of terms in order to justify Federal aid to schools. Federal aid has 
been resisted by some educators because they feel that Federal funds will have 
strings tied to them. They feel that school finance and control of local school 
districts should be as close to home as is possible. It seems obvious that local 
control should be maintained where adequate resources are available since each 
school district has problems peculiar to itself which cannot be solved by general 
directives handed down from the Federal or State governments. 


“NEBRASKA DOES NOT NEED FEDERAL AID 


“The school-facilities survey reported that Nebraska is one of the most self- 
sufficient States, with 79.45 percent of the resources needed to put its school 
plants in order. Our school-plants needs were placed at $137 million. The 
survey implies, however, $28 million in Federal aid would be required in Nebraska 
to finance the $137 million building program which is needed. 

“We have made a preliminary study of the relationship of school-district 
indebtedness to the assessed valuation of school districts. Our study indicates 
that Nebraska has more than adequate resources to take care of its school-build- 
ing needs. The amount of bonded indebtedness in rural elementary school districts 
is $1.5 million, or just forty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent of their total assessed 
valuation. In high-school districts the bonded indebtedness averages only 2.50 
percent of assessed valuation. Since 10 percent of the assessed valuation is the 
rule-of-the-thumb limit on bonded debt suggested by many school financial experts, 
the Nebraska school system has more than adequate resources at its disposal to 
provide additional school facilities as the needs arise. 

We recognize that there is a variation among school districts in the amount 
of their resources from assessed valuations, and also in their needs for school 
facilities. Because there is not space here to show the needs and resources of 
ach district—there are about 6,000 districts—we have separated them into rural 
elementary districts and high-school districts. The latter includes the elemen- 
tary schools in those districts. We have broken down the total outstanding 
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bonded indebtedness and the assessed valuation for the schools for fiscal year 
of 1952-53 by counties as shown in the annual report of the department of 
public instruction for 1953. 

“RURAL DISTRICTS 


“For the rural elementary districts, 75 counties had no outstanding school 
bonds. In the remaining 18 counties with an aggregate assessed valuation of 
$329.5 million, the outstanding bonds were $1.5 million, for an average of forty- 
five one-hundreds of 1 percent of valuation. The lowest were 2 counties with 
one one-hundredth of one percent, and the highest county was 1.82 percent of 
assessed valuation. Only 3 counties had rural-school bonds outstanding for 
more than 1 percent. 

“HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


“Among the high-school districts, in 75 counties with an aggregate assessed 
valuation of $1.5 billion, the amount of outstanding bonds at the end of the 
year 1952-53 was $37.4 million, for an average of 2.5 percent. The districts in 
the remaining 18 counties had no outstanding bonded indebtedness. Thirty of 
the 75 counties had high-school districts with a bonded debt of less than 1 percent. 
Thirty-two counties had between 1 and 5 percent. Of the remaining 13 counties, 
their high-school districts ranged from 5.48 to 13.1 percent, which was the 
highest of all. The lowest was four one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

“It is rather significant that during the school year 1952-53 high-school dis- 
tricts issued bonds for building purposes in 21 counties, for a total of about $7 
million. These are included in the total mentioned above as outstanding at the 
end of the year. Many of the districts in the largest cities and towns have either 
completed new school buildings or are now in the process of building or letting 
contracts. A few examples are Beatrice, Hastings, Grand Island, Fremont, York, 
Alliance, Scottsbluff, Sidney, Lincoln, and Omaha. 


“SOME DISTRICTS BUILD ON A PAY-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


“The Omaha School District is carrying on a long-range building program on the 
pay-as-you-go basis, using the 4-mill levy to retire their remaining bonds and to 
build 1 or more new buildings each year. Most of the rural districts preter to 
handle their building needs by an annual mill levy. They are permitted by law 
to make a special levy of not to exceed 5 mills for a term of years if approved by 
55 percent of the voters. The total amount of 1 authorization is limited to 5 
percent of the actual valuation. This would permit the rural districts to raise an 
aggregate of over $86 million—far more than any amount necessary to house all 
rural schools. The legal limit for bonded debt for class I and II districts (rural 
elementary and towns under 1,000 population) is 40 percent of assessed valuation. 
After deducting present outstanding bonds, this would provide potential re- 
sources in the aggregate for the entire State of over $600 million—far beyond 
any need. 

“There is no statutory limit for bonded indebtedness of class III and IV dis- 
tricts. Class V (Omaha) has no limit except the amount of taxes which a maxi- 
mum 4-mill levy will produce for the payment of debt service. This can also be 
used for acquiring sites and the construction of, or additions to, buildings. If 
10 percent of assessed valuation is assumed-as a reasonable amount for bond debt, 
then the aggregate total of potential resources for school plants in high-school dis- 
tricts is more than $126 million after deducting the present outstanding bonds. 

“Tt should also be noted that most of the districts having a bond debt of 5 to 18 
percent have more recently constructed new facilities and therefore have no im- 
mediate need. 

“The facts that we have found pretty much knock the Federal school survey into 
a cocked hat.. We are not the only State which has challenged the survey figures. 
Independent research agencies in other States have reported that the Federal 
school survey report gives a misleading and erroneous picture of the ability of 
State and local government to finance their school building needs.” 


—_—_—_ 
[From the Oregon Business and Tax Research Association bulletin, Your Taxes] 
ScHoo.t Districts’ BonpING CAPaciry EXCEEDS QUARTER BILLION 


With few exceptions Oregon’s school districts have sufficient bonding capacity 
under the 1953 legislative act to finance their future building needs. This was 
revealed in a school-facilities survey just completed by the State department of 
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education. Concern had been expressed by leading educators lest the 1953 act, 
which ties bonding capacity of school districts into the 1952 county ratios, might 
seriously handicap the districts. 

The school-facilities survey shows that Oregon will need to spend $100,698,319 
by 1960 to provide adequate housing for a rapidly increasing school population. 
At the same time department of education announced that under the 1953 act 
the school districts of the State have at the present time an unused bonding 
capacity totaling $268,122,585. Admittedly this bonding capacity is not distrib- 
uted evenly over the State. In four counties—Coos, Curry, Multnomah outside 
of Portland, and Washington—total building requirements exceed present net 
bonding capacity. 

Breaking the picture down into school districts reveals that of the 790 school 
districts in the State—reduced from 960 in the past year—in only 97 is the 
present net bonding capacity less than the estimated building requirements for 
the next 6 years. This picture, however, is a bit unrealistic. For instance, 
while it projects the estimated increase in school population, it makes no allow- 
ance for the fact that many districts will reduce their outstanding bonds in the 
next few years while at the same time property valuations upon which bonding 
eapacity is based can be expected to show substantial increases. 

* * * « * + 


Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Finke. 
Mr. Finxe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF J. KENNETH LITTLE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Little, of the United States Office of Education. 
Mr. Little, let us have your full name and your office. 


Mr. Lrrrue. My name is James Kenneth Little, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Office of Education. 


L am here representing Commissioner Brownell, who is on assign- 


ment in South America at this time. I am very sorry that he cannot 
be here to make this presentation and I am sure that you would have 
liked to have heard from him. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Little, do you want to read your statement or do 
you want to read part of it and speak on the subjects that you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Lirrie. With your permission, I would like to highlight the 
major parts of this report rather than reading it in its entirety, and 
if you have any questions I shall try to answer those questions. 

Mr. Gwiyn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Lirrie. First of all, I would like to thank you very much for 
this opportunity to review the report that Dr. Fitzpatrick made on 
the publications of the Office of Education and to submit our com- 
ments on his report. 

We think that Dr. Fitzpatrick did a very conscientious and thought- 
ful job on a very complicated problem in a short time, and we tried 
to give him every assistance that we could in developing the informa- 
tion that went into that report. 

We find that there are many of its criticisms and of its reeommenda- 
tions with which we agree. 

Upon his eight fundamental concepts as to the purposes or objec- 
tives of the Office we find that we are not apart; and with his recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the publications of the Office we 
can also agree. 
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There are some points made in parts of the report which are more 
detailed in nature, and it is about those things that we would like to 
make some comments. 

We realize that many of his criticisms refer to things that have 
happened in the past, and we are confining our comments primarily 
to the criticisms of situations still present and about which we can do 
something. 

As I said, we agree thoroughly with the objectives that he stated 
for the Office of Education. But on his point that there is a “need for 
a philosophy of American education in the Office of Education,” we 
would suggest that we think that this would be unwise, or unsound, 
if he meant that the Office of Education should itself adopt and have a 
single philosophy of education which it was trying to promote. A quo- 
tation is given here from Commissioner Brownell on just that point: 

* * * there is not any “right” philosophy (of education) to which we are all 
willing to subscribe * * *. I think one of the strengths of education in America 
is the fact that we have divergencies of points of view and divergencies of 
philosophy. I hope that we shall never get to the point where we have a philos- 
ophy of education. 

We agree that the publications of the Office, as they have been in 
the past, ought to be drawn to a sharper focus around better defined 
educational problems and problems which are significant to the times. 

Since a year ago, when Commissioner Brownell assumed office, steps 
have been taken to reexamine the structure and functions of the Office 
with a view toward accomplishing just that purpose. But I think 
it is fair to point out that the activities in the Office of Education by 
obligation must reflect pretty much the spread and variety of activ ities 
in education which exist in the country, all the way from nursery 
schools, grammar schools, high schools, colleges and universities, adult 
educs ation and libraries to international exchange students, and so 
forth. 

It seems to us that the miscellany of publications of the Office is 
not any greater than the variety of educational activities in the 
country 

Mr. Etxiorr. Have you done anything to try to change the publica- 
tions ? 

Mr. Lirrie. I am coming to that later in the discussion. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Lirrie. Now, the second general criticism goes to the audience 
to whom the publications are addressed. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s report implies that more of the publications ought 
to go to people generally and not so many to professional educators or 
professional groups. 

This problem we think is a practical one. The obligations of the 
Office both to the States and the professional groups are being met in 
different ways. 

Items of fact or information or trends which have widespread pub- 
lic interest we try to release through news publicity channels, and this 
information is widely published in vast numbers of newspapers, journ- 
als, brochures, and other informational pieces without cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Items dealing with things such as instructional practices, qualifica- 
tions of specialized teac her personnel and State organization of higher 
education, and so forth, is properly addressed we » think to the school 
personnel who are mostly primarily concerned with those problems. 


54173—55——29 
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Mr. Kearns. May Linterupt at that point ? 
Mr. Lirriz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. You think that they are better now than they were 
under Oscar Ewing; is that it? 

Mr. Lirrue. I did not say that. 

Mr. Kearns. I had a fight back there, and I still have a fight now. 

Mr. Lirrie. It is our goal that the publications and the publica- 
tions program we are working on will improve. 

Mr. Kearns. May I ask you one question there ? 

Mr. Lirrir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Does the Commissioner of Education edit all of these 
and review his editions rather than the secretaries / 

Mr. Lirrie. The Commissioner of Education approves, in the final 
analysis, the publications of the Office. 

Mr. Kearns. I imagine we could get a statement to that effect ? 

Mr. Lirrte. I think so. 

A third general criticism of the report was that the Office of Edu- 

cation has not done enough pioneering, has not exercised enough ini- 
tiative or leadership of educational movements in the Nation, that the 
tendency has been to follow the prevailing educational opinion. 

That, we think, poses again the question of the basic function of the 
Office. 

We believe that our functions are pretty clearly laid down by stat- 
ute. The statute states or implies that the functions of the Office are 
in the direction of statistical and factual research and the dissemina- 
tion of that information with only a general injunction to promote the 

cause of education throughout the country. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me ask you a question right there, Doctor. 

Mr. Lirrie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What does the Commissioner’s office do specifically 
about promoting the cause of education throughout the country / 

Mr. Lirrrz. Our concept of the best promotion—at least my own— 
I will speak for myself; I should not speak for Mr. Brownell; my 
concept is that the best promotion the Office of Education can give to 
the people of the country is to find and make available the best and 
most authoritative information about education in this country that 


can be found. I believe that that in itself is sound promotion of the 
cause of education. 


Mr. Extiorr. In a vague sort of way. 

Mr. Lirrie. Well, it seems to me that the solution of a problem 
starts with the facts, and that a basic contribution is to get the facts. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I agree with you that the facts are the basis. 

Mr. Lirrie. It seems to me that in the framework within which 
education is set at the Federal level, as far as its relationship to schools 
is concerned, that this is the area in which the office can rightly and 
effectively serve the cause of education in a way in which it is not 
served by any other means. 

Mr. Exxiorr. There are a lot of people who come in here saying 
that the information that you disseminate is secondhand, picked-over 
stuff that has first been disseminated by the State departments of 
education, and so forth. Somebody made the statement here, I for- 
get who it was, that the point of distinction between what you dis- 


seminate and what the States disseminate is that it is perhaps a year 
older than the States disseminate. 
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Mr. Lrrrie. That is a statement in Dr. Fitzpatrick’s report. As 
mentioned a little bit later, this is correct, as far as the compilation 
of certain kinds of information about schools is concerned. It is a 
compilation of information that is first collected by State departments ; 
but this is not the whole of the information that needs to be collected— 
at least, in my opinion. 

Mr. Exntorr. Now, I am not fussing with you about your gathering 
and dissemination of facts. 

Mr. Lrrrie. Yes. 

Mr. Exssorr. As a matter of fact, I think it is one of the primary 
functions of the Office of Education, and should always be, but I just 
wondered whether or not you did anything else virtually to promote 
the cause of education throughout the country as defined by the 
statute. 

Mr. Lirriz. Well, I presume that the appearance of staff members 
before public groups, and professional groups in terms of the presen- 
tation of information and their use of it as counsel on educational! 
questions is a promotion of education. 

The distinction we were trying to make here is that we do not be- 
lieve that there should be a philosophy of education which an office 
of education gives its stamp of approval on, and which is then pro- 
moted throughout the school systems. We think the function of 
the Office of Education, in its setting within the Federal Government 
and this Government’s relationship to education, is one of reflecting 
things as they are happening in education in this country, bringing 
those facts, events, and trends together so that they can be seen as a 
whole better. Rather than a hand-me-down proposition, the activities 
should come up the other way. That is the point. 

About one-third of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s report deals with some critical 
viewpoints upon, and his personal evaluation of a movement which 
was called life-adjustment education. 

I would like to reply to his comments on that part of his report in 
terms of the relationships that the Office of Education has had to 
that movement. 

We think that it is perfectly all right for anyone to criticize an idea, 
but we think an idea still has to win its spurs among the people 
thoroughout the country if it is to be accepted. We do not think that 
the Office of Education should be in the position of labeling any 
movement as this or that, or putting a censorship stamp upon it from 
the Federal point of view or a stamp of approval upon it from the 
Federal point of view. 

Now, life adjustment education as a concept was not developed in 
the Office of Education. It was developed among educators, particu- 
larly in our high schools who were concerned about the group of 
eon who, (1), after high-school graduation were not going to 
college or (2), were not, on the other ate being trained for occupa- 
tional activities through vocational programs; what kind of an educa- 
tion should that great body of youngsters who step out at the high- 
school level get? That group got together, and members of the Office 
of Education staff were in that group, conferences were held all over 
this country in tackling that problem. 

Out of those conferences developed a commission to study further 
the problem. This commission finally labeled this approach, or this 
idea as, Life Adjustment Education. 
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Now, there are many who find fault with that—— 

Mr. Exaiorr. When did that develop, Doctor ? 

Mr. Latrie. This is Mr. Stewart, Assistant Commissioner in our 
Office. . 

Mr. Stewart. It was in the middle forties, principally. 

Mr. Kearns. That was an admission from the States that they 
could not solve it, but needed somebody in Washington to solve it ? 

Mr. Larrix. That is right, if I understood your question right. 
The typical way that the staff works is that a problem among a group 
of educators arises. They ask whether the Office of Education will 
assist them in holding conferences to discuss this problem. The 
Office arranges conferences for them and, as in this case, occasionally 
an Office of Education person will become a secretary of one of these 
groups. 

Mr. Kearns. For the record, who was the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at that time? 

Mr. Lirrte. John W. Studebaker. 

Mr. Kearns. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Lrrrix. The role of the Office of Education in this Life Adjust- 
ment Education movement was to sponsor certain conferences and pub- 
lish some reports of these conferences, to issue progress reports of how 
State departments of education in this field were trying to meet. the 
problem, or descriptive statements of what outstanding high schools in 
the Nation were doing to meet the problem and including some bibliog- 
raphies and research materials which were related to the same prob- 
lem. 

That is a rather typical way in which the staff has cooperated with 
ee groups on problems arising within the States or within regions 
of the country 


In this cooperation they were joined with about nine other national 
educational groups. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, do you think it should be the function of the 
United States Office of Education to sponsor conferences or to arrange 
for conferences and set up promotional meetings of any sort? W ould 
not that be tantamount to giving sponsorship or approval to the sub- 
ject-matter by the United States Government ? 

Mr. Lirrix. I think you have a good question. I think the Office 
should always be careful with respect to the kind of things in which 
it will allow itself to be identified. 

I think the area of greatest danger, as far as that goes, would be in 
the area of the curricula of the schools. It would be perfectly all 
right, I think, for the Office of Education to arrange initlareribes with 
State departments to see if we could help them develop the kinds of 
reports which would yield more useful and more usable educational 
information from the States. 

I think that there is a question, and it needs to be given attention, 
when the activity goes to the issue that I mentioned earlier, the a 
tion of promoting a particular philosophy of education; yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Kearns. You mentioned leading high schools, and so forth, 
that were brought in as examples in those days. I happened to be a 
school super intendent then, and it was very interesting to note the ones 
that were brought in. They were chosen if each believed in a certain 
philosophy at that time setting up a beautiful setting for the control 
of education. Others were excluded definitely. That is w hy I want 
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the record to show that John Studebaker was Commissioner at that 
time. However, a lot of us did not fall for it, you see. 

Mr. Lrrrie. Yes. 

Specific criticism also was made of certain statistical reports, par 
ticularly on the question raised earlier here about the delay, about the 
time the information becomes available in a printed report, which 
makes it more of an historical document than one which could be used 
at the time when it would be most useful. 

We recognize that problem. I think we have to also recognize that 
the data for most of the reports that the Office of Education compiles 
is furnished voluntarily and the Office has no power to compel 
response or the speed of a response. When you consider that the 
Office does finally get about 95 percent response from the agencies 
which are asked to report, the results seem fairly commendable, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Kearns. Can you tell us what the increase has been in your 
personnel in the last 10 years ? 

Mr. Lirrie. In this area or the total ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. No, I mean inthe Commissioner’s office. 

Mr. Lirrie. I can get the exact information for you. 

Mr. Kxarns. It would be almost double; would it not / 

Mr. Lirrir. I do not think so. 

Mr. Kearns. Pretty close to it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me ask you this, Doctor. 

Mr. Lirrie. Yes, 

Mr. Gwinn. Do any of the States customarily fail or refuse to co 
operate with you in submitting statistics for your dissemination 

Mr. Lirrir. I would have to answer by judgme nt rather than know] 
edge of the exact fact. My belief is that it is not because of the failure 
of ‘partic ular States year after year to give the information. I think 
the situation is one in which the State departments, or the agencies 
from whom we are requesting information find that at certain times 
they have a peak load of other things to do, and they postpone the 
report. 

There is another point with respect to this delay, the delay should 
not be thought of in terms of the date of the final report. Advance 
releases of information, and sections of reports are released as fast 
as the data becomes complete on that section. All sections are later 
combined into a final report. 

The information that is needed quickly is given priority. We try 
to get it out as fast as it can be received, coll: ated, and printed. 

Now, we find that a good part of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s report is taken 
from an outside administrative survey that was made by the Office 
of Education in 1950. This survey was contracted for by the Office 
of Education, published by it, and its recommendations have been 
studied thoroughly. ‘That report, the entire report, might be of in- 
terest to this subcommittee as a background for the Fitzpatrick report. 
If you would like to have copies of it we can furnish them to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have that report. 

Mr. Lirrie. Do you have that report ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, 

Mr. Lrrrue. I think you are entitled to know something of the ways 
in which Commissioner Brownell is trying to strengthen the publica- 
tions program of the Office of Education. 
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First, soon after he took office he asked, a year ago, that all major 
manuscripts proposed for publishing by the Office in the future be 
referred to a team of outside experts in the particular field for study, 
review, and criticism. 

This was a measure to gain added and independent judgment about 
the authenticity and value of proposed publications, a procedure used 
by all major publishing companies. 

Second, he asked an expert in the publications field to study the 
publications of the Office and to recommend organization of its publi- 
cations staff and to make recommendation for the improvement of 
those publications. That study has been completed. 

Third, he has recommended that the publications program be 
strengthened and be given greater prominence in the organizational 
structure of the Office. 

He wanted the publications chief to be in on the consultations at the 
time a study is proposed, to see whether the proposed study in his 
judgment should result in publication. 

Fourth, the first duty of the publications chief will be to make a 
study for the need for and the adequacy of our current reports and 
our periodicals. 

Fifth, the reorganization of the publications activity is an integral 
part of a larger study of the functions of the Office on the whole and 
their proper organization. 

All of these efforts are to help to develop a program for the Office 
which will focus more sharply upon finding and furnishing facts, 
information, and counsel upon the educational problems confronting 
the American people as they develop and maintain the kind of schools 
they want. 

I thank you for this opportunity to comment on this report and 
assure you that Dr. Brownell and our staff are working hard to do a 
good job in this field and in others. We hope that we » will be doing 
a better job soon. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Elliott, would you like to ask Mr. Little any 
questions ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No, sir; I have asked him questions as he has gone 
along with his statement. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Riggs? 

Mr. Rieas. Dr. Little, you were present at Hartford, Conn., on 
November 30, when the first State conference on education in connec- 
tion with the President’s symposium got underway ? 

Mr. Lirtte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riees. There were some interesting statements made there by 
the commissioner of education for the State of Connecticut. I believe 
his name was Dr. Engelman. 

Mr. Lire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riccs. He pointed out that while Connecticut was spending 
$89 million a year for schools the people of that state purchased liquor 
in the amount of $252 million and cigarettes in the amount of $112 
million per annum. 

Mr. Lirriz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rigas. Now, we have in the record here figures which indicate 
that 1.2 percent of the school children of the Nation are in Connecticut. 
We also have in the record figures which indicate that about $15 billion 
is needed for additional school facilities of the Nation which, if the 
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school population is any measure, would indicate that the State of 
Connecticut needs about $180 million on an aver ‘age basis. 

Mr. Lirrie. Yes. 

Mr. Riees. Now, it is interesting to note that if what Connecticut 
spends for liquor and cigarettes, and the total amount is $364 million, 
is taxed at the rate of 50 percent the entire direct need could be satis- 
fied in 1 year. 

Mr. Lirrie. Yes. 

Mr. Rices. That was the point that Dr. Engelman made at that 
conference. 

Mr. Lirrir. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Did everybody agree with him? 

Mr. Riees. I would like to ask Dr. Little for his comment on it. 

Mr. Lirriz. By the way, I heard Dr. Engelman speak again when 
we were both on the platform in Chicago at the Assembly of States 
Saturday morning. The point of view that he was trying to state 
there, as well as in Chicago, was that, in his opinion, the question 1s 
not whether we have dollars to spend on education. That is not the 
question. We have the dollars. It is a question of whether we want 
to spend them for education, or whether we want to spend them for 
tobacco, liquor, automobiles, and these sorts of things. That was his 
point. 

Mr. Riees. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kearns, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Kearns. I have no questions, and I have no brief for this 
gentleman except to say that I would like to see the Office of Edue: 
tion be on the offensive sometime instead of on the defensive. 

Mr. Lirrre. Well, I would agree with you. 

Mr. Gwinn. They have a hard time. 

Mr. Lrarrie. I would like that much better. 

Mr. Gwinn. Representing the United States Office of Education, 
and having all this information that you acquire, I suppose it is pretty 
difficult to remain a silent factor in these conferences where you think 
you see the need. 

Mr. Larrie. Yes. 

Mr. Gwin. It is kind of a tough part that you are asked to play 
here, is it not? 

Mr. Larrie. Well, I would say this, that training as a research 
worker at the university level helps in one regard. You try the best 
that you can to maintain an objective point of view and to know 
when you are talking facts, and when you are talking opinion, and 
when you are hearing facts amd when you are hearing opinion. That 
is a help, and to be able to separate out what is education and what 
is a Government policy is also important. 

A person learns, I think, through his training, to do the best that 
anybody can to take an objective viewpoint. He may have his own 
predilections, and he may have his own predisposition. If he leans he 
would lean this way or that way. But part of his job is to try to stay 
as closely as he can to the facts in the situation. 

Mr. Gwrxn. You got a ood deal of criticism about the fact that 
you were spending more effort in studying education abroad and pub- 
lishing what was going on in the rest of the world, South America, 
Ethiopia, and other places, than you were spending on our own school 
system. 
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How do you account for the fact that we got into this foreign busi- 
ness on such a grand scale? 

Mr. Lirrie. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that that description goes 
to the activity in publication rather than its being an accurate descrip- 
tion of the balance of activity in the Office as a whole. 

Now, we are charged, I think, by legislation, to develop information 
on education in other countries, and whatever activity has happened 
in that respect has been in response to that obligation. Those mate- 
rials are useful to us so long as we have large’ numbers of persons 
coming to this country from ‘other countries enter ing our educational 
programs, or when our people go to other countries to enter their 
educational programs. ‘These publications are practical help in those 
relationships, having more value than just the descriptions of a book. 

Mr. Gwinn. It grows out of our exchange with them ? 

Mr. Lirrie. Yes, we do a considerable job of evaluating the educa- 
tional background of these students that come from other countries, in 
trying to determine where and how they best fit into our educational 
system. A knowledge in some detail of the educational programs of 
those countries is required. 

Similarly, the information is useful when our people go over to 
the other countries. So, I am quite sure that it is not ace urate to say 
that the activities of the Office are balanced heavily in that area. 

Mr. Gwinn. That may have been true for a time? 

Mr. Litrie. Yes. The publications of a given period may have 
been in that period much more heavy than they. were elsewhere. How- 
ever, if you were to choose another period to study you would find it 
relatively little comparatively. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much for cooperating with us. 

Mr. Lirrix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you for cooperating with us in presenting your 
statement. You were very generous toward Dr. Fitzpatrick. 

Mr. Lirrix. Well, I have known Dr. Fitzpatrick for some time. He 
lived in my home State, and I knew. him as an educator. I was at the 
University of Wisconsin for 20 years before coming here, and I learned 
to know Dr. Fitzpatrick in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How long have you been with the Commissioner’s 
Office ? 

Mr. Lirrte. Since the 22d of May. 

Mr. Exxiotrt. What did you do immediately before that? 

Mr. Larrie. I was vice president of the University of Wisconsin. 
IT am on leave from there at the present time. 

Mr. Gwryn. Are there any other witnesses, Mr. Riggs ? 

Mr. Ries. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Elliott, do you have anything further to say ? 

Mr. Extiorr. No; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. The hearings will stand adjourned. 


(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 





SUMMATION BY COUNSEL 


A. InrropuctTion 


It is generally accepted that the education of our school children 
and college students is a function of the States and local communities. 
The absence of the word “education” in the Constitution of the United 
States and the resistance to the establishment of a national university 
early in our history demonstrate the adherence of our forebears to 
that proposition. The debates in Congress regarding Federal 5) to 
education and the obscure position of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in the Federal structure tend to show that the fund: ale al 
concept of American education has not changed. Even in those in- 
stances where the Congress has granted Federal aid to certain types 
of education, the statutes expressly forbid Federal control. 

However, while the Congress has been vigilant in protecting public 
education from Federal encroachment, another development has taken 
place which, until recently, received scant attention: Education of 
large segments of the Nation by Government departments and agen- 
cies. This development is not entirely new since some Federal 
agencies have long histories of educational activities. Perhaps the 
Department of Agriculture may be cited as the best example. But 
the older activities were few in number, grew slowly, and generally 
had the benefit of legislative authorization. 

During the last 25 vears, and particularly during the period since 
1940, the educational activities of the Federal Government have in- 
creased enormously in number and cost. One of the first intimations 
of this was a statement made in the January 1950 issue of the Journal 
of Higher Education by Frank Pace, Jr., the then Director of the 
Budget. On page 4, he stated : 

It is clear that * * * the total Federal expenditures for education—broadly 
defined—have increased from $500,000,000 in 1939 to $4,500,000,000 in 1949, * * *. 

The reasons for the remarkable growth of this new phenomenon in 
the American educational scene are not clear. It is probably not mere 
coincidence, however, that this should occur at the same time that the 
Nation witnessed an amazing expansion of the Federal bureaucracy. 
In 1930 the number of civilian personnel employed by the Feder: 4 
Government was 604,948, or a ratio of 1 Federal employee to every 203 
persons in the United States. In 1953, Federal civilian employme nt 
had reached 2,478,963, or a ratio of 1 to only 65. Expressed in other 
terms, the total population of the United States for the period from 
1930 to 1953 increased only 30 percent while Federal employment in- 
creased 300 percent. It might be added that the Federal civilian pay- 
roll during that same per iod increased 900 percent ( Peters’ testimony, 
p-. 327). 

Shortly after Mr. Pace issued his statement, the Honorable Graham 
A. Barden, then chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
requested the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
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to make a study of the Federal educational activities. The study was 
conducted by Charles A. Quattlebaum, and his findings were printed in 
House Document No. 423, 82d Congress, 2d session, entitled, “Federal 
Educational Activities and Educational Issues Before Congress.” 
The Quattlebaum report showed that, for the fiscal year 1950, 37 
departments and agencies conducted 298 educational activities at a 
cost of $3,618,639,639. Mr. Quattlebaum also disclosed that less than 
1 percent of those funds were channeled through the Office of Educa- 
tion and that it conducted only 13 of the 298 programs. 

Congressman Barden introduced a bill (H. R. 5691) in the 1st session 
of the 83d Congress, which would have required an annual statement 
from the Office of Education setting forth the extent and cost of the 
educational activities of the Federal Government. The bill was unani- 
mously endorsed by the House Committee on Education and Labor 
and was approved by the House. It was assigned to committee in the 
Senate but was not reported out (p. 47). 


B. Leetsuative History or THE SUBCOMMITTEE 






The necessity of ascertaining the facts with respect to Federal activi- 
ties in education has been consistently recognized by the members of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. A demonstration of 
that recognition was the appointment on June 14, 1954, of the Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Activities in Education, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 115, by the Honorable Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., chairman of 
the full committee. Those designated by Chairman McConnell to serve 
on the subcommittee were Representatives Gwinn (chairman), Kearns, 
Young, Elliott, and Landrum. 


C. Tue INVESTIGATION 

























A staff of three prepared the materials considered by the subcommit- 
tee, which held hearings in Washington, D. C., on September 15, 16, 
17, November 17, 18, 19, and on December 6, 1954. A total of 22 wit- 
nesses appeared before the subcommittee at these hearings. 

By the language of the authorizing letter the committee was directed 
to inquire into the activities of the Office of Education. With respect 
to other Federal agencies the committee proceeded on a selective basis 
in hearing testimony. The Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Defense were chosen as other Federal agencies into which 
the committee would inquire intensively. These two Departments 
appeared to have the greatest number of educational activities and 
also appeared to spend the most in Federal funds for their educational 
activities. 

The entire day of the first hearing on September 15, 1954, was 
devoted to the testimony of Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States 
Commissioner of Education. In subsequent days, 5 witnesses gave 
testimony concerning the international educational activities of the 
Federal Government; 6 witnesses testified regarding the information 
and education program of the Department of Defense; 3 from the 
Department of Agriculture ; 2 from the National Science Foundation; 
2 on the publications of the Office of Education; 1 on Federal grants- 
in-aid to education; 1 on local financing of education; and 1 witness 
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presented to the subcommittee a study comparing totalitarian educa- 
tion with traditional American education. 

The legislation setting up the Office of Education and defining its 
functions was compiled ‘and a summary of the principal statutes was 
prepared by the committee staff. 

The staff also sent out a questionnaire to 40 Federal departments 
and agencies requesting information on their educational activities. 
The compilation of the answers to this questionnaire appears in the 
appendix to this summation. This compilation shows that more Fed- 
eral departments and agencies are carrying on more educational activi- 
ties than was true in 1950, when Quattiebaum made his survey. While 
the total amount of expenditures ($3.6 billion for 1950 to $2.1 billion 
for 1955) has decreased, the diminution i in amount has less signific ance 
when it is realized that the Veterans’ Administration expenditures 
constituted $2,941,218,541, or 81 percent of the total in 1950, while only 
$620,974,500, or 28.5 percent in 1955. If VA expenditures are not in- 
cluded, the remaining Federal agencies spent nearly $675 million for 
educational activities in 1950, as opposed to current expenditures of 
approximately $1,553,000,000, or over twice as much. 


D. Testimony AND MATERIALS 


(1) Office of Education 

Although the Office of Education is conducting fewer programs 
now than it did in 1950 (10 to 13) the percentage of Federal moneys 
spent for education through the Office of Education has increased 
from less than 1 percent to ) about 11 percent during the same period. 


Of the $241,519,482 allocated to the Office for the fiscal year 1955, 
$199,699,891, or about 83 percent, will be spent in the grant- -in-aid 
program of school assistance in federally affected areas. The costs 
for the administration of the statutory functions of the Office of Edu- 

‘ation are budgeted in the amount of $2,918,320 for the fiscal year 
1955, which is $99: 3,600 more than in 1950. 

The Commissioner of Education assured the subcommittee that he 
subscribed to the concept that education is a matter for the States 
and local communities, and that he was opposed to any kind of Fed- 
eral control of education. The Commissioner pointed out that such 
control is possible in the administration of grant-in-aid programs. 
The Office of Education is now engaged in a study to determine how 
to separate the fiscal administration of the grant programs from very 
closely associated educational services in order to guard against 
Federal control of education through administrative procedures. 

While striving to lessen the dangers of Federal control of educa- 
tion in the framework of existing legislation, the Commissioner of 
Education also opposes any extension of Federal aid to education 
until the States and local communities have exhausted their ability 
to provide the classrooms and teachers that are needed. This is also 
the position of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and as such must be presumed to be the attitude of the present admin- 
istration. 

The rationale of the position taken by the administration can be 
simply stated. If education isa function of the States and local com- 
munities, the fiscal responsibility to provide education likewise rests 
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with those levels of government. (The education desired is a matter 
for State or local decision and is dependent on the willingness of the 
State and local communities to pay for it.) 

Since the majority of the school districts in the United States have 
complete fiscal powers, there is little reason why other taxing units 
should be required to aid the school districts in financing their educa- 
tional needs. When it is realized that State and local public debt 
burdens on the individual taxpayer are small compared to the Fed- 
eral debt burden, any request for Federal aid should be carefully con- 
sidered. Further, it is a fact that the local tax dollar is much more 
potent than the one that takes the circuitous path through Washing- 
ton and returns in the form of Federal aid. For example, the peo- 
ple of the State of Delaware in the ‘iscal vear 1953 received in the 
form of grants-in-aid to the State and individuals, less than 1 cent of 
each dollar that was collected in Delaware by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Even Mississippi, which received the greatest percentage 
of Federal aid during that year realized only 50 cents on the dollar. 

Some interesting statistics were presented by Mr. Paul QO. Peters. 
His testimony establishes that— 

(1) The grant-in-aid programs now in operation do not affect 
to any great degree, elementary and secondary public school edu- 
cation. Most of the money, except that going into building and 
maintenance, benefits those people who have completed their 
elementary and secondary education (p. 316). 

(2) The so-called wealthier States have made the smallest per 
centage per capita gain in income, and in some cases the actual 
purchasing power is less than it was in 1940; conversely, the so- 

called poorer States have realized the greatest percentage per 
— income gain (p. 321 et seq.). 

The Southern States, because of climate, water, soil, and 
wine natural resources, have considerable wealth (p. 323 et seq.). 

(4) A number of the States have voluntarily assumed large 
burdens of dual school systems (p. 325 et seq.). 

(5) The per capita pupil distribution of grants varied in 
amounts from 99 cents in West Virginia, a so- called poor State, 
to $48.38 in Nevada, a so-called rich State (p. 325). 

(6) The distribution of the grants was unequal because States 
that have potential ability to provide adequate educational facili- 
ties are not doing it, and States that do not have the ability are 
not getting as much money from the Federal grants-in-aid as are 
some of the more prosperous States (p. 326). 

The testimony of Mr. Peters and the charts he submitted for the ree- 
ord and consideration of the subeommittee are extremely valuable in 
analyzing the actual need and worth of Federal grants-in-aid to the 
recipients. 

Thus, when the Commissioner of Education opposes any extension 
of Federal aid to education until the States and local communities 
have demonstrated their inability to provide for their own educational 
needs, he is on firm ground. He is also in accord with the basic philos- 
ophy of American education because Federal aid carries with it the 
possibility of control of education by the Federal Government. 

The Commissioner of Education is planning improvement in the 
internal operation of the Office of Education. As was shown by the 
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analysis of the publications of the Office, it has for years been “an ag- 
gregate of a lot of separately conceived and operated activ ities” 
(p. 37). 

The Commissioner states that he intends to coordinate each activity 
- the Office of Education so that it “contributes to a planned Office of 

Education program,” relating these activities to the major problems 
of education as a basis for their priority. This integration of program 
activities should negate the possibility of a recurrence of the situation 
that existed in the 1940’s when the Office of Education was so preoccu- 
pied with educational events in foreign countries that it failed to com- 
prehend the educational crisis that was even then facing the American 
people in the form of classroom and teacher shortages. 

Further implementation of the Commissioner’s conviction that edu- 
cation is a grassroots matter, is his consistent emphasis on working 
through the State departments of education. As these are strength- 
ened any need for Federal activity in education is proportionately 
lessened. That this is true is shown by the refusal of eight States! to 
participate in the School Facilities Survey authorized by Public Law 
815. These States had, in large part, prior knowledge as to what the 
status of their educational systems was. 

The subcommittee should agree with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion when he says: 

1. Education in a democracy prospers best when its management and 


control is close to the people and is not subject to partisan political control. 
2. The people will provide adequately for the needs of education if 


they have the essential facts and see the significance of these facts to the 
problems, policies and practices of education, both in and out of school. 

2) International education 

The Office of Education was first authorized to report on foreign 
educational systems by the act of 1896 (Brownell’s testimony, p. 3) 
‘These reports have continued since that date and sometimes the Office 
of Education has published more information regarding foreign edu- 
cation that it has on American education. (See Fitzpatrick, p. 362.) 

Since World War II, the United States has done much more than 
report on foreign education: it has actively promoted and financed 
international education. The military government for Germany and 
Austria undertook the “democratic” education of the Germans, soon 
after the occupation of those countries in 1945. The Department 
of the Army did the same thing in Japan and the Ryukyuan Islands. 
This latter program is continuing today. The State Department 
administers the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs, which 
thorize international exchange of persons for study here and abroad. 
The State Department maintains similar programs with Finland, 
India, the Latin-American republics, and, formerly, with China. 
The Foreign Operations Administration conducts a gigantic educa 
tional program in foreign countries under Point 4 and similar legis 
lation. The description of these programs can be found in the 
record of the hearings. 


1The eight States were: New York, South Carolina, Virginia, Wyoming. Idaho, Utah, 
a and the District of Columbia. Nebraska participated but did not use Federal 
unds. 
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It is perhaps understandable that the agencies whose papas ure 
subserved by the international education programs should determine 
the policies of these programs. It is less understandable that the 
operation of these programs should be conducted by these agencies 
rather than the Office of Education. The Office of Education is the 
recognized agency of the Federal Government charged by legislation 
of the Congress to administer the educational functions of the Fed- 
eral Government and, because of this traditional responsibility, the 
Office of Education commands the services of people of professional 
educational competence. 

Despite the fact that the Office of Education is the only Federal 
agency that is concerned solely with education, the role of the Office 
in international educational activities has been slight and, in fact, has 
been diminishing. (See Riley testimony, p. 207.) 

Those portions of the international-education programs that are 
operated by the Office of Education are the result of contract between 
the Office of Education and the agency primarily responsible for the 
program. The amount of participation of the Office is dependent on 
what the other agency considered desirable. For example, the State 
Department originally agreed to allow the Office of Education to par- 
ticipate much more fully in the operation of the Fulbright program 
than it now does. The State Department now assigns those functions 
of the Fulbright program formerly conducted by the Office of Educa- 
tion, to private agencies, specifically the Institute of International 
education and the American Council of Education. 

The question of the separation of policy and operation functions 
is particularly pertinent at this time. The subcommittee takes no- 
tice of two facts that are common knowledge: One, that the Honor- 
able John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of State, has publicly an- 
nounced that the State Department is to be a policy agency and not 
an operating agency. Second, that the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration activities will under the law terminate in the fiscal year 
1955. Unless the Congress decides to discontinue the international 
education programs presently being carried on by FOA, a decision 
must be made as to what agency is to be given that responsibility. 
There are three possibilities: (1) Creation of a new agency; (2) as- 
signment of the whole program to the State Department; or (3) as- 
signment of policy functions to the State Department and operating 
functions to the Office of Education. 

The subcommittee’s inquiry revealed that the international educa- 
tional programs are badly coordinated. This is recognized by the 
participating agencies, which have formed an informal committee 
for the purpose of coordinating activities. (See Riley testimony, 
p. 196.) 

Even within an agency there are instances of failure to coordi- 
nate. As an example, the Foreign Operations Administration educa- 
tional officer is Dr. Kenneth Ray. Dr. Ray has no authority over 
the vast number of university contracts which are sponsored by FOA. 
The reason given for this is that these contracts are not concerned with 
education (Oshins testimony, p. 235). Parenthetically, the technique 
of using a narrow definition with respect to the term “education” was 
fr equently encountered by the subcommittee, in its attempts to ascer- 
tain the extent and cost of Federal activities in education. 
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One unique development in the international educational activities 
of the Federal Government is the university-contract program of FOA. 
Under this program FOA finances a contract entered into by an 
American university and a foreign university, under which the Amer- 
ican school aids the foreign school in setting up a department or 
departments along American lines. While this is being done in the 
foreign country, representatives from the foreign sc hool come to the 
American university and observe the operation of the prototype de- 
partment. 

The program is underwritten by FOA. It pays the travel expenses 
of both groups; the salaries of the American personnel on the basis 
of a formula which allows a considerable increase over the salaries 
paid by the university ; equipment costs; and a part of the total over- 
head of the American university. The costs of this program for the 
fiscal year 1955 will be $11.3 million and will be $20 to $25 million an- 
nually when the program is in full operation (Andrus testimony, 
p. 217). 

These contracts are usually entered into for a period of 3 years 
(Andrus, p. 218). This is extraordinary in that (1) Congress appro- 
priates money on a 1-year basis, and (2) FOA is scheduled to termi- 
nate its activities during the fiscal year 1955. 

These contracts do contain a cancellation clause, but it would seem 
that the contracts are morally binding upon the United States. Cer- 
tainly an awkward situation arises if the Congress were to refuse to 
appropriate the money to implement these contrac ts for the remain- 
der of their terms. It is understandable that, in order to make this 
program effective, a longer period than 1 year was desirable, but the 
constitutional processes of the Congress of the United States are not, 
subject to such considerations. 

The alternative of entering into 1-year contracts, with extension pro- 
visions in the event Congress did approve, would have met the fore- 
going objections. There may be other valid reasons for obligating the 
United States Government for a 3-year period but, if so, these were 
not brought to the attention of the subcommittee. 

Most of FOA’s educational activities are carried on in the under- 
developed areas of the world, the Near East, Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. However, FOA conducts substantial activity in education 
in Europe. Its program there is designated ITAD (Industrial Tech- 
nical Assistance Division). In the fiscal year 1954, $13 million was 
spent on this program. 

While the total expenditures by the United States for international 
educational activities do not exceed $175 million, it is difficult to square 
this expense with the crisis facing education within the United States. 
Certainly the taxpayers of the Nation, if given the choice of building 
a university in Ethiopia, which never had a university, or building 
adequate schools for their own children, would not long hesitate in 
making their decision. 

Justification can be found for any activity, and certainly Americans, 
who for generations through their churches have educated backward 
peoples, are probably in sympathy with the idea of international educa- 
tion. But choices between alternatives must be made. Perhaps the 
considerations that favor these foreign ventures become less persuasive 
when viewed with the background of the $10 to $15 billion deficit in 
the financial needs that presently faces American education. 
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(3) Educational activities of the Armed Forces 

The emergence of a strong military establishment should be a matter 
of concern to every citizen of the Republic. Totalitarian govern- 
ments seldom come about without the backing of the military. 

Since 1940 the United States has witnessed a growth of the Military 
Establishment that is unprecedented in its history. During that time 
peacetime conscription has ceased to become a novelty and is today a 
feature of the national life. Legislation is considered by Congress in 
terms of defense. The military people sit in the highest councils of 
Government and their opinion is frequently decisive. 

This complete reversal from the role the Military Establishment 
once played in the national scene is explained, of course, by the 
necessities of erecting and maintaining adequate defenses against those 
abroad who threaten the United States. 

But the fact that the world situation requires the United States 
to maintain larger defense forces should not prevent thinking Amer- 
icans from assessing honestly and accurately all the implications that 
are involved when the Nation becomes an armed camp. It is par- 
ticularly imperative that such an audit be made now, when the passage 
of universal military training legislation seems a distinct possibility. 

The Congress abdicates its ‘function and responsibility if it fails to 
resist unwarranted encroachment in civil affairs by the oe Forces 
Total war, total defense require greater mobilization of greater 
number of the resources of national life, but there are m: hie which 
should not give way to defense considerations until after a very care- 
ful examination of the problem. 

Education is such a matter. Using the word in its broadest sense, 
it must be admitted that the Army must “educate” a man to shoot a 
rifle, but there is serious doubt as to whether the Army should 
“educate” a man on the theories of communism or price control. 
These are the extremes, but they are also realities, for these subjects 
are actually being taught in the Armed Forces. 

Certain other questions suggest themselves. The possibilities that 
subversive elements, whether human teachers or published materials, 
may find their way into the educational programs of the armed serv- 
ices, are ever present and very real. Other congressional committees 
have long ago exposed the pattern followed by the subversive: find a 
strong, respected, well-knit organization and work through it. It is no 
answer to say that our military people are alert to this danger. The 
risks in certain situations are so great that even the most v iligant and 
strong defense is at constant disadvant: age. Every lion trainer can 
show some scars. 

Testimony presented before the subcommittee indicates that the 
foregoing is no idle fear. Some time after World War II the Navy 
discovered, after it had printed a million copies of some literature, 
that the material was subversive in some respects. Fortunately the 
Navy caught this in time and destroyed the material. To expect that 
this success will be repeated in every case, in view of constantly chang- 
ing personnel, may be wishful thinking. The extent of the education: al 
programs of the Armed Forces make such continued success im- 
probable. 

The chart in the appendix, summarizing the expenditures and num- 
ber of educational activities of the Federal Government, shows that 
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the Armed Forces are conducting 70 educational programs at a cost 
of $404,602,840. This is an increase of $129,625,591, or nearly 50 per- 
cent, over the figure reported for the fiscal year 1950. Thus the 
program of education by the military is not only vast but rapidly 
growing. 

The specific program of Armed Forces about which the subcom- 
mittee heard testimony is the information and education program of 
the Defense Department. It is the “information” or the “I” part of 
this program that gives the most cause for concern. It has been the 
subject of study by nonmilitary educators ever since its inception and 
their conclusions have generally been critical. Attention is invited 
to the testimony of Dr. Grace and Dr. Bowles and the conclusions of 
Dr. Benjamin Fine of the New York Times in the record of the 
hearings. ‘These men are all critical of the program. 

The information program has been officially designated in its his- 
tory as an orientation program, an indoctrination program, an edu- 
cation program, and by some observers as a propaganda program. 
Whatever the program may be named, it is undeniably an instrument 
designed to shape a serviceman’s political thinking. The methods of 
presentation of the materials used offer slight opportunity for inde- 
pendent thinking. In short, the information program takes a captive 
audience of men, under military discipline, and attempts to inculcate 
in them whatever political philosophy their commander considers 
desirable. This is not hypothetical. At page 305 of the record, testi- 
mony referred to an Army Training Manual that was in use from 

1928 to 1932. This document pointed out that the United States was 
a Republic and not a democracy. A reading of the present liter- 
ature used by the Armed Forces in the information program reveals 
that the word “Republic” seldom if ever appears; rather it is 
consistently emphasized that the United States is a democracy. Such 
a change is significant and indicates the potential possibilities for 
political indoctrination inherent in any so-called educational or in 
formation program undertaken by the military. 

The opportunities for abuse in such a situation are manifest. The 
exchange between Chairman Gwinn and General Hartness at page 
147 of the record of the hearings illustrates the point. A general 
in the Army may teach and indoctrinate the soldiers with the idea 
that majority rule is constitutional government. There can be few 
safeguards against abuse except hope that those conducting the pro- 
gram will act intelligently and in good faith. 

The “E” part of the information and education program of the 
Armed Forces is less susceptible to criticism. This concerns itself 
with the academic education of service personnel whose formal educa- 
tion has been interrupted by military service and who desire to con- 
tinue their schooling. These activities are not compulsory and are 
conducted on offduty time. An interested serviceman may continue 
his education by either enrolling for correspondence courses offered 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) or taking 
wo at nearby schools that offer them. US AFI charges an initial 
fee of $2, which is the only fee paid by the student taking advantage 
of this opportunity. The student who elects to study at a school 
located near his station pays only one-fourth of his tuition, the Fed- 

‘al Government paying the remainder. A fuller description of this 
program can be found in the testimony of General Hartness. The 
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curriculum and administration of this program is under the direction 
of civilian educators, the armed services having little connection with 
the program other than its promotion and administration. 

(4) Department of Agriculture 

The Department of Agriculture disagreed with the definition of 
education used by the subcommittee in its study of the extent and 
cost of Federal activities in education. The Department likewise had 
quarreled with Mr. Quattlebaum in 1950 about the definition. Accord- 
ing to the Department’s own definition, its educational activities will 
cost $45 million for fiscal year 1955. Under the definition of educa- 
tion used by Mr. Quattlebaum, the cost will be $218 million and under 
the broadest definition of education, all the activities of the Depart- 
ment can be considered educational (p. 96). 

One of the points of variance was the national school-lunch pro- 
grams, which the Department contends cannot be considered as edu- 
cational. It may be true that the functional purpose of the school- 
lunch program is not educational, but it likewise is true that the pro- 
gram does affect the lives of children while in school and it certainly 

affects the administration of the school systems. 

There is a question as to whether the Federal Government should 
be engaged in a school-lunch program at all. The program had its 
genesis during the depression years and was designed as a relief meas- 
ure. The conditions prevailing in the 1930’s have long since dis- 
appeared and, therefore, the program cannot now be justified on the 
grounds of nationwide economic hardship. 

The testimony presented to the subcommittee shows that one reason 
for the present existence of the program is to provide an outlet for 
the surplus farm commodities that the Federal Government has ac- 
quired as a result of its farm-price-support program. 

However, the distribution of the food is inequitable. Those com- 
munities which are poor, and consequently cannot afford fine school 
plants with modern cafeterias, simply cannot share in the program. 
On the other hand, Iowa, one ‘of the largest of our agricultural and 
dairy States, expects to receive three- -quartea 's of a million dollars in 
milk during fiscal year 1955 through the national school-lunch 
program. 

This is not a minor program. Figures for fiscal year 1954 submitted 
for the record by the Department of Agriculture show that $173 
million was spent during that year in the form of cash grants or 
commodities to the States. The Congress appropriated an additional 
$50 million for the distribution of surplus milk in 1955 despite the 
recommendation of the Department of Agriculture that expenditures 
for the school-lunch program be reduced. 

Another activity of the Department of Agriculture deserves treat- 
ment in this summation. Since 1921 the Department has conducted the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture. Although the 
graduate school started in a modest fashion, offering courses of inter- 
est to employees in the Department, it has grown so large that it 
today has a curriculum of 318 courses being offered to an aver age over 
the last 12 years of 5,000 students. The ‘majority of these students 
are not employees of the Department and many of them are not even 
in the employ of the United States Government. 

The graduate school receives no direct Federal appropriation, but 
it does enjoy the facilities of the Department, such as heat, light, 
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janitorial service, and use of the Department’s buildings and library. 
The use of these facilities constitutes an indirect subsidy of consider- 
able proportions. 

The courses offered by the graduate school are not confined to those 
subjects that would ordinarily be associated with activities of the 
Department. Indeed they are of a number and varie a that would do 
justice to the curriculum of a fair-sized university (p. 8 

The promotion of the school is interesting. The aeneaditie has 
on file a flyer of the graduate school, distributed in another depart- 
ment of the Federal Government, setting forth the course offerings 
of the graduate school. In another section of the flyer the courses 
offered by George Washington University, a private institution located 
in Washington, are listed. 

It may be conceded that the Government, as any other employer, 
can profit if it trains its employees to do their job better. But the 
graduate school, as it now operates, goes far beyond that point. 

5) Federal activities in research 

 Baseaceh has always been closely identified with education in the 
United States, particularly in the colleges and universities. The 
basic research leading to the construction of the atom bomb was done 
at the University of Chicago, and today the Los Alamos project is 
attached to the University of California, and the Lincoln project is 
attached to Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The use of university personnel and facilities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly for matters pertaining to the national defense, 
has become a common practice. The effect on higher education of this 
development is of considerable concern to all those anxious to preserve 
the independence and integrity of the Nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities. ‘The American Council on Education has just completed a 
study of this problem. The National Science Foundation is also con- 
ducting a similar study. 

The subcommittee heard the testimony of two witnesses who are 
closely connected with Federal research as it affects higher education, 
Dr. George Humphrey, president of the University of W yoming and 
member of the National Science Foundation Board, and Dr. Alan TT. 
Waterman, director of the foundation. The testimony of these two 
men is of considerable significance to the American people. 

The Federal Government will spend in the fiscal year 1955 over 
$2 billion in research activity. Of this amount $300 million is going 
into ordinary university channels, with an additional undisc losed 
number of millions being allocated to research centers, some attached 
to universities and others independent of the universities. Of the $300 
million received directly by the colleges and universities only $60 
million is allocated for basic research activities. The predominance 
given to applied research is a serious contradiction of the traditional] 
emphasis heretofore placed on basic research by American institutions 
of higher learning. It is encouraging that the leading educators of 
this country as well as the leadership - of the National Science Foun- 
dation are aware of the implications of this situation. The director 
of the foundation testified before the subcommittee that this great 
emphasis on applied research in our universities is hardly proper and 
that even in time of national emergency basic research should receive 
strong support (p. 253). One of the principal functions of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is to provide such support (p. 249). 
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The American people in recent years have become acutely aware of 
the rapid growth in the number of children of elementary and sec- 
ondary school age. The effect that this population increase will have 
on collegiate enrollments does not yet seem to have had much impact 
on the public consciousness. This is understandable, for public educa- 
tion hs As a greater and more direct effect on a larger number of the 
populace. That should not, however, lead to a neglect of the imminent 
crisis that faces higher education. Plans should now be made to pre- 
pare for that emergency, rather than wait until the problem becomes 
acute and then resort to makeshift remedies. 

The majority of colleges and universities in the United States are 
private institutions. Their financial support is drawn from indi- 
viduals and, to a growing extent, corporations. While this arrange- 
ment has been a notable success in the past, it is becoming less and 
less effective. The tremendous Federal income-tax drain is rapidly 
diminishing the number of private individuals who have the ability 
to make grants of sufficient amounts to adequately provide for the 
private institutions of higher learning. The effects of this deterio- 
rating situation will be compounded in the next 15 years as the bulge 
in population now found in the public schools reaches college age. 
At page 255 of the record of the hearings, the assertion is made that 
college enrollments are up 814 percent this year. If this rate of in- 
crease remains constant, the college population in 12 years will be 
100 percent greater than it was last year. Obviously this is a problem 
of serious pr roportions. 

‘The private colleges and universities can continue to operate under 
present arrangements for yet a few years, but the quality of education 
may wellsuffer. It is inevitable, however, that a point will be reached 
when extraordinary relief will be required. Two possibilities suggest 
themselves: (1) subsidization by Government or (2) adjustment of 
the income-tax structure so as to permit more and larger private 
support, individual and corporate. 

Another problem that has not received the attention that it should 
from the public is the scientific manpower shortage that presently 
exists in the United States. The shortage is particularly acute in the 
supply of science teachers in the secondary school level. Because the 
preparation of most of our scientists is begun in the secondary schools, 
the shortage of science teachers at that level has a tremendous effect 
on the total! scientific manpower situation. 

The seriousness of this shortage in scientific personnel is graphically 
illustrated by the fact that in 1954 Russia trained 40,000 engineers 
while only 23,000 were trained in the United States. Mere preponder- 
ance of numbers should not be the only criterion of comparison, but 
those statistics do indicate the importance the Russians place on 
scientific education. It is a race the United States can ill afford 
to lose. 

The subcommittee should be encouraged by the awareness of these 
problems demonstrated by the National Science Foundation. Some of 
the remedies are ably discussed in Dr. Waterman’s statement, which 
may be found in the record of the hearings. Without committing it- 
self as to the merits of the proposals contained therein, the subcommit- 
tee should be gratified that competent and responsible people are 
studying the problems of science facing the United States and are 
attempting to find the proper solutions for them. 





REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Federal Activities in Education, House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 83d Congress reports and 
recommends that— 


1. An extension of the present inquiry be continued after the re- 
organization of the House in the 84th Congress. 

2. The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be required by legislation to report annually to the Con- 
gress on Federal activities in education. 

3. The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture 
be retained in the Department of Agriculture, but vocational 
education programs should be entirely under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, anc 
Welfare. 

4. International educational programs should be under the 
operational supervision and direction of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

5. The Federal income tax structure be adjusted so as to en- 


courage more individual and corporate contributions to colleges 
and universities. 


Ratew W. Ginn, Chairman. 
Carroui D. Kearns, 
CLIFTON YouNn«a, 
Cart Euiorr, 
Puit M. LANprRuM, 
Members of ( ‘ong? ess, 
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APPENDIX 


Summary of number and cost of Federal activities in education 


Number of 


programs Cost of programs 


1950 | 1955 | 1950 


et oes bf 8 593, $20, 432, 976 
Fi cctduisbwéadsoukiabuinbsanchphs tect , aa s 5 | | 3, 731, 5, 220, 535 
Army meri 3 f a 47, 445, 30, 330, 600 
Navy ; Rebtance | 3% 3: , 724, 25, 425, 740 
Air Force. __. ee sh eae ee ‘ , BOG, , 846, 500 
Justice __- He ; ‘ica 5 , 186, 2, 154, 860 
I dh oi v6sccatcmeuddiceda fee de abs 2: 2: 22, 590, 726 35, 382, 295 
Agriculture. __-. : . Se ‘ 2 , (R83, 596 218, 389, 427 
Commerce. _- siiacedlhi ; 2 2 9, 114, 38% 3, , 883 
3, 621, 55 , 853, 875 
F 25, 762, 4! , 179, 805 
Health, Education, and Welfare. _- 7 }, O89, 4: 296, 805, 433 
Smithsonian Institution = 2, 769, 503 
Tennessee Valley Authority , 600 
Veterans’ Administration _- 74, 500 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

U. 8. Civil Service Commission 

Foreign Operations Administration 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Federal Communications Commission - 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. _- 
Federal Reserve Board 

General Services Administration - 

Housing and Home Finance Agency_. 
Interstate Commerce Commission __- 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Panama Canal Company... 

Railroad Retirement Board__--- 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Bureau of the Budget 

Central Intelligence Agency __. 

Office of Defense Mobilization 


9, 036 
000 
31, 500 
. 000 
500 


3 et tS et ee 
nw Owe Of oss c¢ 


36, 000 


24, 755 , 945, 196 


822, 930 904, 800 
, R60, 612 3, 080, 300 
68, 100 |...-.- : 
806, 000 560, 000 
27, 250 ie 


100, 294 he 
5, 924, 100 7 . 636 
189, 353 223, 100 
2, 290, 335 2, 825, 000 
29, 074, 172 29, 375, 532 


U. 8. Botanic Garden___..._.__- 

U. 8. Government Printing Office 

District of Columbia 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service ahaa 
ic ke Le ly RL ee Rs Ce Spades > a 77, 114, 000 
National Science Foundation W tok silaied eee 11, 867, 746 


315 3, 618, 141, 723 | % 3, 847, 878 


HK on OK OMe BOI ae 


DO OT G0 RD tt oe DD ST 


1The District of Columbia government did not submit complete figures, so totals are 
not accurate. 


Report ON Extent anp Cost oF Feperan Activirtms IN EDUCATION 


In his letter of June 14, 1954, appointing the members and outlining 
the scope of the inguiry of the subcommittee, the Honorable Samuel 
K. McConnell, Jr.etated : 

“(1) Ascertain Which (Federal) agencies are engaged in educa- 
tion.” 

Several prior studies have been made and these served to furnish 
background information. Notable among these studies is Charles A. 
Quattlebaum’s Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues 
before Congress, House Document No. 423, 82d Congress, 2d session 
(1952). The Quattlebaum study was condensed and published in late 

i 461 
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954 by the Office of Education in a pamphlet entitled “Federal Funds 
for Education 1952-53, 1953-54.” Also valuable for reference were 
The Federal Government and Education (1950), by Hollis P. Allen 
and The Federal Government and Financing Higher Education (1952) 
by Richard G. Axt. Professor Allen revealed that for fiscal year 1949, 
the departments and agencies of the Federal Government spent $3.4 
billion for educational activities. Mr. Quattlebaum reported that 37 
Federal departments and agencies spent $3.6 billion for such activities 
in the fiscal year 1950. 

In order to comply with the mandate of Cheaimaan MeConnell, 
letters were sent to 40 departments and independent agencies of the 
Federal Government requesting information on the extent and cost 
of the educational and information programs conducted by them. 
These letters were sent over the signature of the Honorable Ralph 
W. Gwinn, chairman of the subcommittee, to the heads of the depart- 
ments and agencies involved. A questionnaire together with an ex- 
cerpt from a pamphlet entitled, “Federal Funds for Education 
1952-53, 1953-54” prepared by the Office of Education, accompanied 
the letters so that transmittal of the requested information could be 
facilitated. 

The foregoing materials were mailed on August 27, 1954, and a 
followup letter was mailed on October 21, 1954, to those governmental 
units that had delayed in complying with the request. 

A copy of the letter of August 27, 1954, with enclosures, is as 
follows: 


Hon. —__—_ % 
Secretary of - —, 
W ashington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. — The Honorable Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., chairman of the 
Committee on Educ ation and Labor of the 83d Congress, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 115 of that Congress, has appointed me chairman of a subcommittee to 
inquire into Federal activities in education. One of the things which the sub- 
committee is required to do is to “ascertain which agencies are engaged in edu- 
pation.” 

During the 82d Congress the Committee on Education and Labor of that Con- 
gress had a study made under its supervision by Charles A. Quattlebaum of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. That study, House 
Document 423, of the 82d Congress, 2d session, is entitled “Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues Before Congress.” That study discloses that 
for the year 1950 the Federal Government was actively engaged in 298 separate 
educational activities at an annual cost of $3,500 million. 

There is enclosed a tabular analysis of the Quattlebaum report prepared by 
the United States Office of Education which indicates that your Department was 
engaged in — of the — programs in 1950. 

There is also enclosed a questionnaire which has been designed to obtain the 
information the committee desires. Will you cooperate with me by having the 
questionnaire filled out and returned to me at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


RaLpxH W. Gwinn, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Educational Activities of the Federal 
Government. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 14, 1954. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwInn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Gwinn: By virtue of the authority vested in me as chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives, and pur- 
suant to House Resolution 115, 83d Congress, 1st session, I hereby appoint you 
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as chairman of 2 special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor to investigate the extent of Federal activity in the field of education so 
as to (1) ascertain which agencies are engaged in education; (2) find out 
to what extent, if any, the educational activities of various Federal departments 
and agencies are coordinated in the United States Office of Education; (3) in- 
quire into the basic legislation creating the United States Office of Education 
and make recommendations as to whether this basic law should be restated and 
whether later enabling legislation, to the extent it is permanent, defining the 
functions of the United States Office of Education should be consolidated into a 
new basic statute, and (4) ascertain what influence, if any, is exerted on edu- 
cation in the United States by the United States Office of Education; and what 
influence, if any by various nongovernmental groups and associations, is reflected 
in the policies of the United States Office of Education. 

I have also appointed Representatives Carroll D. Kearns, Clifton Young, Carl 
Elliott, and Phil M. Landrum to serve with you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation of the aforementioned matters and any other relevant 
matter or subject in this particular field, coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor under rule XI, 6, of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, 88d Congress. 

You are further directed to hold such public or executive sessions as you may 
deem advisable and, upon the completion of your investigation, file a report with 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. McConNELL, Jr., Chairman 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO DETERMINE THE EXTENT AND COST OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN 
EDUCATION 


The suggested definition of education for purposes of this inquiry appears on 
page 134 of the Quattlebaum report. It includes: (1) educational activities 
which are a Federal responsibility, as indicated by statute or other authority: 
(2) educational or training programs which the Federal Government operates 
or supports; (2) Federal activities which directly affect, or operate through, or 
provide education similar to the regular public or private elementary and sec 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities engaged in the general and specialized 
academic, vocational, and professional education of the youth and adults of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions.” Included in this definition also 
are research programs that “(1) are carried out by institutions of higher educa- 
tion under contract with Federal agencies, and (2) those carried out by institu- 
tions of higher learning, particularly land-grant colleges, through their experi 
ment stations, in cooperation with Federal agencies or by the agencies with 
cooperative aid from the colleges.” 

On the basis of the enclosed analysis of the Quattlebaum report prepared by the 
Federal Office of Education setting forth the educational activities conducted by 
your department : 

(1) Have any of the listed educational activities, programs, or services been 
discontinued? 

(a) If so, which ones? 
(b>) If any of the educational activities, programs, or services have been 
discontinued, when were they discontinued? 

(2) Have there been any new educational activities, prcgrams, or services 
undertaken by your Department not indicated on the enclosed list? 

(a) If so, what is the nature of the new educational programs? 
(b) When were these new educational programs started ? 

(3) What was the cost of each educational activity, program, or service con- 
ducted by your Department for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and what 
is the budget for the fiscal year 1955? 

(4) Please itemize the nature and extent of all informational services of your 
Department not heretofore included and indicate the cost of such service for 
the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and the budget for the fiscal year 1955. 
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ExcerPt From A DOCUMENT ENTITLED “FEDERAL FUNDS FoR EDUCATION 1952-53, 
1953-54,” IN PROCESS OF PREPARATION BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A review and summary of the Quattlebaum report is presented in table 1 to 
demonstrate the extent and variety of Federal interest and participation in edu- 
eational services. In the table are listed brief statements which describe 298 
educational services. 

This analysis indicates the very broad nature of the Federal programs. It 
shows that some of these educational services may be expected to be of personal 
value to almost every individual in the Nation at some time in his life. Federally 
supported training that citizens of the United States receive under these pro- 
grams may be associated with the public schools, private schools, universities, 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, farming, business, government, 
military service office management, health, currency, thrift, research, civil de- 
fense, law enforcement, handicaps, veterans’ education, citizenship, penal insti- 
tutions, surveys, social security, occupied areas, school lunches, conservation, 
national parks, libraries, apprenticeship, and numerous other facets of education 
in the national life. 

One remarkable feature revealed by table 1 is the emphasis placed upon the 
acquisition, as well as the dissemination, of information and understanding 
both for the general welfare and the defense of the American people. Most of 
the agencies which were reported to be administering activities in education 
appear to be convinced that the best service can be provided only through on- 
going in-service training programs for their employees. Through these in-service 
training programs, the Government improves the quality and quantity of the 
public service it renders to the American people. 

Another remarkable feature of the interest of the Federal Government in edu- 
cational programs, as revealed in table 1, is the great emphasis that is placed 
upon the advancement of learning. In each of the major groups it appears that 
most of the activities are at the post-high school or higher education levels. 
Fewer than 15 percent of the activities are planned for the direct benefit of the 
younger population in the elementary and secondary schools. Many programs 
are associated with (1) research, (2) development of scientists and leaders, and 
(3) raising the level of understanding and learning for general welfare. Improve- 
ment of the educational and informational status of people throughout the world, 
especially those in underdeveloped areas, is further evidence of this Federal 
interest in the general advancement of learning. 

It is emphasized, however, that the programs in education as outlined in table 1 
are based upon information for the 1949-50 school year. Since that year, some 
of the activities which were reported have been eliminated, some have been com- 
bined with other activities or perhaps transferred to other offices, while certain 
new activities have been introduced. These changes represent discontinued serv- 
ices, completed studies of research, or new problems and responsibilities which 
are of national concern. Some other activities appear year after year inasmuch 
as they represent continuing or on-going programs. 


TABLE 1.—Federal activities in education: 1949-50 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Department of State (8) 


1. Educational exchange program—interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills. 
2. Operation of United States information program and binational American 
centers. 
. Use of motion pictures in the United States information and education ex- 
change program. 
. Program evaluation of the international broadcasting program. 
5. Departmental and foreign service training in the Foreign Service Institute. 
. Cooperation with other American Republics in educational projects. 
. Institute of Inter-American Affairs training program. 
. Point 4 training program. 


Department of the Treasury (6) 


1. Operation of the United States customs in-service training school. 
. In-service training for employees in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
. Operation of the United States Coast Guard Academy. 
. Operation of the United States Coast Guard Training Station at Groton, Conn. 


. Provision for advanced and specialized training of Coast Guard officers. 
. School savings program. 
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Department of the Army (18) 


90 US SNe 9 ND 


Educational program of the Armed Forces Institute. 

Operation of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

Operation of the National War College for officer personnel. 

Training program of the Armed Forces Information School. 

School facilities for dependents of Department of Defense personnel. 

Language and area training program. 

Operation of the Army extension course program. 

Operation of the Army service school system, including National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, ete. 


. Operation of the United States Military Academy at West Point. 

. Operation of the Army Reserve Officer Training Corps program. 

. Training activities connected with the mutual defense assistance program. 
. Training of military personnel for special duties. 

. Program for research and development on military weapons and methods. 
. Army education program. 

. Apprenticeship programs at ordnance installations. 

. Operation of the Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories. 

. Reorientation program for Japanese and Ryukyuan peoples. 

. Operation of a school for civilian personnel administration. 


Department of the Navy (32) 
. In-service training of civilian personnel. 


nd bet 


. Intern training program for executive development. 


. Education of dependents at naval air shore establishments. 


. Maintenance of United States naval photographic interpretation center. 


5. Operation of naval air technical training schools. 


. Scholarship program for graduate and undergraduate study. 
. Medical training in Navy and civilian medical schools. 
. Operation of United States Naval School of Aviation Medicine. 


9. Residency and intern training in naval hospitals. 


. Enlisted personnel training in service schools. 
. Fleet training activities. 

. Information and education program. 

. Operation of the command and staff colleges. 


. Operation of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


. Other training programs for officer candidates. 

. Postgraduate training programs. 

. Education for dependents of personnel of the Severn River Navy Command. 
. Recruit training. 

. Training in special officers’ schools. 

. Operation and support of elementary and high schools. 

. Civilian personnel training program. 

. Education of dependents of Bureau of Ships personnel. 

. Contributions to public schools serving dependents of naval personnel. 
. Operation of school buses. 

. Operation of the Marine Corps Institute. 

. Operation of the Marine Corps officer schools. 

. Education for dependents of Marine Corps personnel. 


8. Technical training for enlisted personnel. 
29. Education for the native population on Pacific Islands. 
. Schooling of dependents of naval personnel. 
. Employee development program. 
. Research of development programs. 


Department of the Air Force (11) 


ROD ONS OP ON 


Specialized training program in maintenance and operation of aircraft. 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program. 
Aeronautics research and development. 

Apprentice training program for civilian personnel. 
Inservice training for civilian employees. 

Off-duty educational program for Air Force personnel. 
Education for dependents of Air Force personnel. 

Air Force technical training program. 

Technical and scientific education of Air Force personnel. 
Advanced technical and professional type medical education. 
Research training program. 
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Department of Justice (7) 
. Education of inmates of Federal penal and correctional institutions. 
. Operation of the FBI National Academy, 
. Operation of field police schools. 


Provision of inservice agent training. 


. Citizenship education for candidates for naturalization. 
. Correspondence training program for field personnel. 
. Operation of United States Immigration Border Patrol Training School. 


Department of the Interior (24) 


Sonneville Power Administration apprenticeship training program. 


. College cooperative research program. 

. Indian education. 
4. Cooperative program for graduate study for Bureau of Mines personnel. 
5. Employee-safety training program for Bureau of Mines personnel, 


International information and educational activities, 


. Mine-safety training program. 


sureau of Mines visual-education program, 


. Cooperative assistance to settlers on reclamation projects. 
. Assistance to local school districts of the Fort Peck project. 
. Assistance to other local school districts in reclamation projects areas. 


In-service training program for foreign engineers. 


. Tuition payments to Boulder City for dependents of Federal employees. 
. Educational program, Pribilof Islands, Alaska. 


Fishery technological research fellowship program. 


. Training in fishery science and wildlife management. 
. Training, research, and technical assistance through wildlife research units. 


.. Field, laboratory, and academic training of foreign geologists and engineers. 


oo» 


23. 
24. 


. Operation of the Yosemite Field School. 


School facilities for children of employees of Yellowstone National Park. 


. Aid to Alaskan public schools. 


Training of foreign nationals under the point 4 program. 
Departmental management training program. 
Verbatim reporting class. 


Department of Agriculture (28) 


A; 


Animal research. 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research. 

Research in dairy cattle breeding, feeding, management, nutrition, and 
products. 

Study of United States grades of hay with nutritive values for varieties of 
livestock. 

Economic research and statistical service. 


. Marketing research and service. 
. Research related to agricultural commodities. 


Research on the utilization of feeds, drugs, and industrial products. 

Bee culture investigations. 

Research in biological control of insects, pests, and weeds. 

Research in methods of preventing insect contamination of processed foods. 
Research in human nutrition and home economics. 


. Agricultural Extension Service. 
. Research in marketing of agricultural products. 


Farm forestry investigations. 


. Payments to school funds of Arizona and New Mexico. 


Payments to States and Territories from the national forests funds. 
Operation of the Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture. 


. Payments for agricultural, home economics, and human nutrition research. 


Departmental training of foreign nationals. 


. Orientation and training of employees. 


Demonstration and training program carried out under Tobacco Acts. 
Demonstration of grades and standards for agricultural commodities. 


. Marketing research. 
. National school-lunch program. 


Extension rural electrification program. 


. Educational work in soil and water conservation. 


Soil- and water-conservation research. 
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Department of Commerce (29) 
1. A course on the theory and practice of highway improvement and utilization. 
2. Highway research. 
3. Detail of employee to pursue course of study at a university. 
4. Junior engineer training program. 
5. Training in soils and analysis. 
6. Training in application of aerial surveying and photogrammetry. 
7. Training of Philippine highway engineers. 
8. Census-training programs. 
9. Aviation safety standardization training. 
10. Federal airways standardization training program. 
11. Civil aviation education program. 
12. Exchange-of-persons program of aviation training. 
13. Philippine rehabilitations program in aviation education. 
14. United States Merchant Marine Corps cadet-midshipmen training. 
15. United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps training of Filipino cadets. 
16. State marine schools cadet-midshipmen training. 
17. United States Maritime Service upgrading and specialist training. 
18. United States Maritime Service skilled rating training. 
19. United States Maritime Service Institute. 
20. Guest worker program and program of the Officer International Trainees. 
21. Contract research related to radio propagation. 
22. Operation of the National Bureau of Standards Graduate School. 


23. Classified projects research. 

24. Training in statistics of national income and international finance. 
25. International technical cooperation and assistance. 

26. Turkish training program in weather forecasting. 

27. Meteorological training under the exchange program. 

28. Weather Bureau scholarship program. 

29. Cooperative meteorological research. 


Department of Labor (8) 


1. Promotion of apprenticeship and other training on the job. 

2. International industrial training program for foreign nationals. 

3. Bureau of Employment Security staff-training program. 

4. Training of State safety inspectors. 

5. Providing for observation and study under the reorientation program. 

6. Provision of study and observation program for certain foreign nationals. 
7. Training under the scientific and cultural cooperation program. 

8. Induction and in-service training for all employees. 


Atomic Energy Commission (6) 


1. Fellowship program. 

2. Off-site research program in the physical and life sciences. 

. Advanced instruction of scientifically trained individuals. 

. Community operations—elementary and high-school education. 

. Investigation of special problems in the development of nuclear reactors. 
6. Training of qualified personnel in reacter technology. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Federal Security Agency) (47) 


1. Primary, secondary, and higher education of deaf persons. 

2. Training program for professional employees of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 
Maintenance‘and operation of Howard University. 
Administration of Federal endowment of land-grant colleges and universities. 
Administration of the basic statutory function of the Office of Education. 

. Cataloging of United States Government films. 

. Evaluation of audiovisual training aids of the Department of the Navy. 
Federal-State vocational education program. 
International exchange program for teachers and trainees in occupied areas. 
International exchange program for teachers, trainees, and students. 

. Maintenance of the National Scientific Register. 
Production of visual aids to instruction on mental health. 
Program of school assistance in federally affected areas. 

. Surplus property utilization program. 
Veterans’ educational facilities program. 
Vocational education program for the Virgin Islands. 
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17. Vocational rehabilitation of civilians. 

18. Basic psychiatric nurse training program. 

19. Cancer-control special-projects-grant program. 

20. Dental internship program of the Division of Hospitals. 

21. Dietetic internship program of the Division of Hospitals. 

22. Education of child patients at the United States Marine hospital, Car- 
velle, La. 

23. Freedmen’s Hospital program of nurse training, internship, and residency. 

24. Program of grants for the construction of research facilities. 

25. Greek training project of the Division of International Health. 

26. Medical internship program of the Division of Hospitals. 

27. Medical Record Library Science School of the Division of Hospitals. 

28. Mental health consultation and demonstration services program. 

29. Mental Health Training Institute program. 

30. Participation in radiological safety and related training courses. 

31. Philippine rehabilitation program of the Division of International Health. 

32. Public Health Service research fellowship program. 

33. Grants program for cancer, heart, dental, mental health, and general 
research. 

34. Public Health Service teaching grants program. 

35. Traineeship program in cancer, cardiology, psychiatry, and allied fields. 

36. Residency training program in Public Health Service hospitals. 

37. Teaching program for psychiatric aides of the Division of Hospitals. 

38. Training in anesthesiology by the Division of Hospitals. 

39. Training program for Public Health Service personnel. 

40. Training program for State and local public-health personnel. 

41. Training program in public health work of the Communicable Disease 
Center. 

42. Attendant training program. 

43. Intern and resident training program at. St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

44. Student-nurse training program. 

45. Educational leave program for selected personnel of the Children’s Bureau. 

46. Postgraduate educational program of the Children’s Bureau. 

47. Program of supervised fieldwork of students from schools of social work. 


Smithsonian Institution (7) 


. Research and information program of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
. Operation of the International Exchange Service. 
. Collection, preservation, display, and interpretation of aeronautical material. 
. Exhibition and information program of the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
5. Exhibition and information program of the National Gallery of Art. 
6. Exhibition and information program of the National Zoological Park. 
7. Exhibition and information program of the United States National Museum. 


Tennessee Valley Authority (9) 


. Development program for improvement of agricultural resources. 

. Program of agricultural readjustment. 

. Developmental program for the utilization of mineral resources. 

. Developmental program for improved utilization of forest resources. 

. Research investigation of stream sanitation and public health. 

. Employee training program to increase the efficiency of TVA operations. 

. Program for TVA divisions in their State and local relationships. 

. Special studies and informational activities. 

. Provision of supplementary educational facilities at construction projects. 


Veterans’ Administration (3) 


1. Educational program for veterans. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation program. 

3. Medical education program for professional and technical staffs of VA 
hospitals. 

Ciwil Aeronautics Board (1) 

1. In-service visual educational program. 
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United States Civil Service Commission (1) 

1. Administrative intern program. 

Displaced Persons Commission (1) 

1. Orientation program for displaced-person and expellee refugees. 
Economic Cooperation Administration (3) 

1. In-service job training. 

». Orientation program for new ECA employees. 
3. Operation of a technical-assistance program. 
Federal Civil Defense Administration (7) 

1. Operation of Federal civil defense schools. 
Federal Communications Commission (7) 

1. International exchange of persons program. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (]) 

1. Courses in banking, for employees. 

Federal Reserve Board (2) 


1. Participation in conducting summer seminars on economic and monetary 
problems. 
Cooperation in conducting regional workshops for teachers of economics. 


General Services Administration (2) 


1. Participation in distribution of surplus real property to schools. 


2. Participation in distribution of surplus personal property to schools. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency (7) 
1. German reorientation program. 
». Housing research program. 
Lending to educational institutions for student housing. 
!. Liquidation and disposal of war public works. 
5. Participation in international exchange-of-information and education program. 
6. Participation with the United States Office of Education in a school-construc- 
tion program. 
7. Promotion of advance planning of non-Federal public works. 
Interstate Commerce Commission (2) 
1. In-service training course in 1950—51 administrative law. 
2. In-service training course for Bureau of Traffic Examiners. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (4) 
1. Apprentice training program. 
2. Graduate study leave program. 
3. Graduate training program. 
4. Program of research. 
The Panama Ganal (1) 
1. Operation of the Canal Zone public schools. 
Railroad Retirement Board (1) 
1. In-service training of employees of the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (2) 
1. Loan examiner trainee program. 


2. Synthetic rubber research. 
Bureau of the Budget (3) 
1. Participation in the exchange of persons program. 


2. Scientific and cultural cooperation and exchange program. 
3. Training under the technical-assistance program. 
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Central Intelligence Agency (1) 

1. Personnel training. 

National Security Resources Board (1) 

1. Research program in resources mobilization planning. 

library of Congress (5) 

1. Administration of the general activities of the Library of Congress. 

. Development and maintenance of a National Union Catalog. 

. Development and servicing of a comparative collection of laws and legal! 

materials. 

. Distribution of catalog cards and Library of Congress technical publications 
5. Provision of books for the adult blind. 

United States Botanic Garden (1) 

1. Exhibition and information program of the United States Botanic Garden 
United States Government Printing Office (2) 

1. Apprentice training and development program. 


2. Program for the cataloging, indexing, and distribution of public documents. 


District of Columbia (11) 


1. Operation of the public school system and other education institutions. 
2. School program for children under the care of the Board of Public Welfare. 
3. Academic, vocational, and social education programs of the Reformatory 
Division. 
. Operation of the Pump School and Instruction Division. 


. Health education of professional personnel outside of the Health Depart 
ment. 


. Health education of the general public. 
. Health instruction of clinic and hospital patients. 
. In-service training of personnel of the Health Department. 
9. Programs of special emphasis involving health education activities. 
10. Special professional nurse training. 
11. Operation of police schools for new recruits and for experienced policemen. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service (1) 


1. Study program for mediators of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 
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The compilation of the information received in answer to the letter 
and questionnaire is set forth below. It should be pointed out that 
the figures reported, particularly the totals, are not entirely accurate. 
In some cases exact figures are given; in other estimates. Some figures 
were unobtainable, others represent, in part, expenditures for activi- 
ties other than educational. This is explained by the fact that educa- 
tional activities are seldom listed as separate items in governmental 
budgets. 

When considering the following compilation, another caveat should 
be observed. The activities reported below are educational under 
the definition set forth in the questionnaire. It is a broad defini- 
tion, subject to differences of opinion. Justification for the use of 
that definition is threefold: (1) It is the same as the one used in 
the Quattlebaum report and therefore comparison of the materials 
and information contained in that report and the current study is 
possible; (2) some standard definition was necessary if the returned 
information was to have any meaning; (3) because the definition was 
employed by Quattlebaum, the task of each department and agency 
was made easier by virtue of the earlier experience. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The President’s Reorganization Plans 7 and 8, which were sent to 
Congress on June 1, 1953, and which became effective on August 1, 
1953, transferred to the United States Information Agency and to 
the Foreign Operations Administration 6 of the educational activities 
formerly conducted by the Department of State. 

Transferred to the United States Information Agency were— 

(1) Operations of United States information program and 
binational American centers. 

(2) Use of motion pictures in the United States information 
and educational exchange program. 

(3) Program evaluation of the international broadcasting 
program. 

Transferred to the Foreign Operations Administration were— 

(1) Cooperation with other American Republics in educational 
projects, except those conducted under the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations Treaty. 

rs Institute of Inter-American Affairs training program. 

(3) Point 4 training program. 

In addition, the educational activities authorized by Public Law 
861, 8ist Congress (the Iranian trust fund) have been discontinued 
for fiseal year 1955, because available funds had been entirely 
obligated. During the fiscal years 1951-54, a total of $110,000 had 
been spent in this program. 

One new educational program was initiated by the Department in 
1951. This was authorized by Public Law 48, 82d Congress (India 
Emergency Food Aid Act). Actual exchanges under this program 
will commence in fiscal year 1955; however, a total of $149,070 was 
used in fiseal years 1953 and 1954 in conjunction with foreign cur- 
rencies under Public Law 584. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Summary of educational exchange programs, 1951-55 fiscal years 


Grants Program costs 


For- 
eign 
cur- | 
} rency | 


Year and program 
Dollars | Total 


1951 

IEEA! 
GOA/G (Germany) ? 
GOA/G (Austria) ? 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) 
Iranian (Public Law 861, 8ist Cong.) 
Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 : 

Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) 








Total 


1952 

IEEA 
GOA/G (Germany) 
GOA/G (Austria) 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 8lst Cong.) 
Iranian (Public 861, 81st Cong.) 
Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 

Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) 





and 


Total. 


1953 | | 

IEEA_.. |} 4,054} 967 | 
GOA/G (Germany) - | 623] 1,702 
GOA/G (Austria) cia) > aie 56 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) --|----- - 6 | 
Iranian (Public Law 861, 81st Cong.) | 12 | 
Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 and 

Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) Pees 
India educational fund (Public Law 48, | 

82d Cong.) 


| 
| 605 


Total 





, 841 3, 348 8, 189 


1954 | 

4, 835 | 

1, 363 | 
150 


IEEA ,005| 830 | 
GOA/G (Germany) : nti ee idee 550 813 
GOA/G (Austria) aaeet 6 | 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) 29 
Iranian (Public Law 861, 8ist Cong.) 
Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 and 

Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) | 
India educational fund (Public Law 48, | 

82d Cong.) | 


Foreign 
currency 


$6, 071, 625 


6, 081, 625 


31, 616 
Of 
, 798, 712 | 
1, 000, 000 

162, 500 | 


| 19, 901, 491 


Dollars | 


$9, 234, 200 
6, 373, 483 

386, 192 

288, 830 

3, 781 


3, 615, 005 


5, 671, 967 
403, 810 
298, 190 

65, 371 





1, 869, 170 


8, 011, 043 
4, 845, 246 
317, 732 
125, 255 


38, 398 
725, 327 


140, 880 | 


14, 203, 881 


7, 173, 682 
2, 819, 883 
174, 735 
273, 832 | 
5, 561 


332, 515 





Total aioe 4, 

1955 

IEEA : 

GOA/G (Germany) 

GOA/G (Austria o 

Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) 

Iranian (Public Law 861, 8ist Cong.) 

Chinese and Korean (Public Law 327 
Public Law 535, 8ist Cong.) } 

India educational fund (Public Law 48, 
82d Cong.) Sada tel 


4, 834 | 


| 1, 108 
P31}, 34 | 34 


and 





7, 560, 166 
1, 000, 000 


2 | 10, 788, 398 


7, 439, 834 
2, 109, 451 

183, 000 
266, 622 | 





200, 000 
246, 632 





a 6, 254 








8, 810, 166 | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


10, 445, 539 


519, 


5, OOO, OOO 
3, 109 


433 

266, 622 
200, 
246, 


632 


255, 705 


1 TIE EA—Includes 3 congressional authorizations: Public Law 402, 80th Cong., Public Law 584, 79th Cong., 


and Public Law 355, 76th Cong. 


? Funds and authorization are contained in the annual appropriation for Government in Occupied Areas 


3 Foreign currency indicates Public Law 584 programs. 


4 In addition to the grants shown, these funds were used to support 67 foreign currency grants in 1953, 79 


in 1954, and 79 in 1955. 
5 Includes approximately $4,000,000 in operating costs. 





ong., 
reas. 


53, 79 
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Estimated cost of training program and related expenses (under salaries and 
expenses appropriation, excluding reimbursement ) 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
} 1951 | 1982 1953 1954 | 1955 
| | 


Foreign Service Institute, Washington: | | 

Instructors and instruction costs__.--- 205,162 | $237,044 $214, 380 $135, 038 | 

Foreign Service trainee costs-_- 53, 251 463, 440 400, 227 79, 583 | 328, 372 

Departmental trainee costs ---.---- 5, 231 | 134, 300 110, 406 24, 790 | 35, 605 
Armed services war Colleges. -.........-- 202, 980 | 262, 96 291, 490 | 215, 894 205, 074 
United States universities. ..........--- 310, 000 : ; 256, 008 | 129, 413 136, 610 
Overseas training-- iehenines 47, 500 57, 52! 87, 352 | 180, 095 | 256, 630 


1, 415, 766 1, 359, 863 | 


OG siasdcésdasesenn 1, 344, 124 764, 813 1,177,271 


ee —— — I —E 


Summary of costs by activity of informational services for fiscal years 1951 to 
1955, inclusive 
aera eter 


Activity 1951 

Compilation of historical documents | | 

(Foreign Relations volume) and other | | | 

historical studies ---- sii $414, 115 $424, 064 | $476, 532 | $397, 725 $419, 975 
Press, radio, and TV, magazine operation _| 185, 102 | 177, 355 | 163, 189 | 129, 149 136, 165 
Organizational liaison, speech writing, | 

writing of official publications, prepar- 

ing replies to public correspondence 5 615, 639 534, 673 406, 615 334, 371 325, 723 
Executive direction and administration ___- 190, 432 239, 786 337, 525 231, 706 234, 220 


1, 405, 288 | 1, 375, 878 1, 383, 861 1, 092, 951 1, 116, 083 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


In addition to the educational activities, reported separately herein, 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Federal Facilities 
Corporation which are now under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department, nine other organizations in the Department conduct such 
activities. 

The educational programs of the Department have been expanded 
and some of the bureaus have established in-service training programs 
since the Department made its last report in 1950. None of the pro- 
grams reported at that time have since been discontinued. 

(1) Internal revenue service 
$380, 000 | 1954 
375, 000 | 1955 
395, 000 

In the national office, the Service has a Public Information Division 
which develops and furnishes the informational materials used in the 
national tax-teaching program in the public schools: Its goal is to 
improve the general knowledge and understanding of the public in 
the Federal tax laws and their administration, and to increase volun- 
tary compliance with the tax laws. This service is the result of a 
request from the profession. 

The cost of supplying this service to the public school system, for 
the years specified in the questionnaire, is as follows: 

None | 


$10, 000 
30, 000 | 
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(2) Fiscal service 
The fiscal service conducts three in-service programs which were 
not reported in 1950. 


Fiscal year— Cost Fiscal year—Continued 
GG anor ce ecetes $7, 681 9006 ee $6, 277 
me WWW satacisnatsmndsiinbacieens 11, 645 


(3) Customs service 
The Service conducts its own in-service training school. The costs 
of this program for fiscal years 1951-55 are as follows: 


Fiscal year— Cost Fiscal year—Continued Coat 
1954 $11, 310 
1955 11, 560 


The Customs Service prints two publications, which is the extent 
of its information program. 


Cost of preparation and printing of Customs Hints leaflet 


Fiscal year— Cost Fiscal year—Continued 
$3, 233. 77 


1 $1,000 appropriated by Department of Agriculture. 


Cost of preparation and printing of “Customs Information for exporters to th: 
United States” booklet 


Fiscal year— Cost 
$2, 100. 00 


(4) Comptroller of the Currency 


The three educational programs of this office have not been previ- 
ously reported. 





| American | 

| Institute of Graduate | Interagency 
Banking | courses | school 
courses | 


$11, 281. 47 |- 
1952__..___. ae PN : | 2, 767.14 17, 878. 84 |_ 
1968.... — } 2, 821. 16 11, 607. 37 
1954 od 2, 617.08 10, 904, 28 


~ eel uinevuatsesntt et 


=< $13, 940. 57 

* ’ — 20, 645. 98 
$27, 922.98 | 42, 351. 51 
20, 662. 88 | 34, 184. 24 


- 
1955 (estimated) ___- dicasbied skBo us 1, 300.00 | 14,000. 0 | 24,300.00 | 40, 100.00 


The cost of the educational programs as shown includes salaries, 
per diem expenses in lieu of subsistence, transportation, and the tuition, 
if any, of the student-employees and instructors attending. 

(5) United States Savings Bond Diwision 

The Division distributes teaching aids to elementary and secondary 
schools, public and private, to veo give training in thrift through 
teacher and student investment in United States savings bonds and 
stamps. A number of private organizations agreed to assist in this 
program at the local level after the staff of the Division was reduced 
in 1953. 
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The cost of the program is as follows: 


Adminis- 


Operating 
peratir trative 


Total 


1951 


$70, 219 $134, 197 
1952 60, 559 105, 602 

3 47,017 90, 009 
1954 . 24, < 26, 678 50, 995 
1955 (budget . . 24, 900 46, 900 


(6) Secret Service 


The Secret Service started its in-service training program in 1954. 


Year 1954 


Criminal § : ___ $24, 000 
White House Police____- eens EA a 3. 600 
Treasury guards____---- To .. PPB Sea hh 500 


PO niece a a oe 


The above-listed costs do not represent specific expenditures of funds 
allotted for training. All instruction personnel and all equipment 
used in the schools are furnished by the respective units of Secret 
Service. The schools are held in existing Treasury space. The totals 
shown above represent salaries, travel, and subsistence expenses for 
both student and instructor personnel during the period of actual 
participation in the school. 

It is contemplated that school activity will be increased during the 
fiscal year 1955, but all direct expenses will be borne by contributions 
of services and equipment by the participating units of Secret Service. 
(7) Coast Guard 

The Coast Guard conducts four educational activities: 

(a) Operation of United States Coast Guard Academy. 

(6) Operation of the United States Coast Guard Training Sta- 
tion, Groton, Conn. 

(c) Provision for advanced and specialized training of Coast 
Guard officers. 

(d) Participation Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) educa- 
tional program. 





Post- 


Academy Gro 
= aroton graduate 


Total 


$1, 278, 000 $47, 000 $6, 355 $3, 357, 350 

2, 955, 000 2, 198, 000 47, 000 9, 002 5, 209, 005 

2, 720, 000 , 796, 000 52, 000 13, 989 4, 581, 932 

2, 696, 000 , 685, 000 57, 000 14, 890 4, 452, 899 

2, 486, 000 , 511, 000 64, 000 14, 000 4, 075, 000 


(8) Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
The Bureau began its employee and supervisory development pro- 
gram in 1953. 
$5, 989. 96 


11, 079. 33 
15, 230. 00 
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(9) Treasury law enforcement officer training school 
This program was not reported in 1950. 
The cost of this training activity by fiscal years follows: 
$4, 300 | 19538_______. Saeiaei eae eaten $126, 000 
171, 000 | 1954 221, 000 
The above listed costs do not represent specific expenditures of 
funds allotted for training. All instruction personnel and all equip 
ment used in the schools are loaned by the respective bureaus on a 
periodic and temporary basis. The schools are held in existing Treas 
ury space. The totals shown above represent salaries, travel, and 
subsistence expenses for both student and instructor personnel during 
the period of actual participation in the school. 

It is contemplated that school activity will be increased about 20) 
ercent during the fiscal year 1955, but all direct expenses will be 
orne by contributions of services and equipment by the participating 

services. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army carries out the following general 
types of educational activities. 

(1) Administration of joint service schools; 

(2) Operation of schools and correspondence courses for active 
and Reserve military personnel ; 

(3) Training of Sshaste military personnel at civilian educa- 
tional institutions; 

(4) Training of civilian employees; 

(5) Training of civilian and enlisted personnel to become com- 
missioned officers ; 

(6) Apprenticeship training programs; 

(7) Off-duty program for raising the educational level of mili- 
tary personnel ; 

(8) Education of school-age dependents of certain military and 
civilian personnel ; and 

(9) Training of foreign nationals and reorientation of the 
native population of certain occupied areas. 

In addition to the above nine general types of educational activities, 
the Army is under contract with colleges and universities for research 
and development of weapons, equipment, methods, and techniques. 

Some notion of the variety of instruction furnished by the Army 
school system is provided by the fact that the Army school catalog 
lists over 500 courses offered in 34 schools and that in local communi- 
ties throughout the Nation the Army operates 155 schools for training 
members of the Reserve components. 

It should be noted that the cost figures below are not altogether 
accurate in that the fiscal year 1955 figures are estimates. It should 
further be noted that pay of military personnel and the cost of 
centrally purchased supplies issued through normal Army supply 
channels are not included. Moreover, in some cases educational 
activity costs are included in general costs and it is not possible accu- 
rately to segregate them. 
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A. JOINT SERVICE SCHOOLS 


1. Education program of the United States Armed Forces Institute 


In addition to the courses provided specifically by USAFI, USAFI 
currently has contracts with 21 colleges and universities in the United 
States, offering approximately 2,300. courses on the high school, col- 
lege, and vocational technical level. These colleges and universities 
provide, by correspondence to service personnel, college-credit courses 
from their own curricula for which the students are qualified by prior 
study or prerequisite courses. For these courses the Government, 
through USAFI, pays for the correction of lessons only. The student 
pays the enrollment fee and the cost of books and materials. 

Service Service 
personnel personnel 


Fiscal year : enroliment | Fiscal year—Continued enrollment 
nalts ielinbhnaninneas a aaa lll 286, 800 


1952_- Sapte plss alia suseaao ay ahenenpesaicaiay 237, 300 1955 ; 300, 000 
264, 700 


1 Estimated. 
Obligations.—F or fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 
Fise al year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$2, 091, 700 1954 ‘ $3, 472, 000 
2, 490, 600 1955 *3, 043, 000 
3, 063, 700 
1 Estimated. 


2. Operation of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


The program is for the benefit of the Armed Forces and civilian 
Federal agencies having important defense missions. During the 
period fiscal year 1951 thr ough fiscal year 1955 the following numbers 
of personnel have or will have received instruction : 


Fiscal years— 
Courses 
1953 1954 1955 ! 


THE ace nieuwe. A SI Ae 6,415 | 6,450 | 6,685 | 5,965 | 9,135 


I ii os vs adilineaemaed anion ‘ 30 | 35 3: 135 
Extension course... ieance : die idk alee 6 3 330 | 2,13 4, 000 
National resources conference....__....___- - | 3,6 3, 97 y 2 |. 4% |  §,000 


1 Estimated. 





Obligations —For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 
Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$417, 700 : $540, 300 
‘ * 572, 000 
? Estimated. 
}, Operation of the National War College 


The program is for the benefit of the Departments of Defense, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Federal civilian agencies. During each of the 
fiscal years 1951 through 1954, 120 full-time students from these agen- 
cies received training. Beginning with fiscal year 1955, the capacity 
has been increased to 132 per class. 
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Obligations —For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$337, 900 1954 $412, 600 
405, 000 1955 * 448, 00K 
416, 000 | 
2 Estimated. 
B. Orrice, CIVILIAN, PERSONNEL 
4. Operation of the Army Civilian Training Center 
This program consists of four courses designed to increase com 
petence in managing the civilian employees of the Army. 
Fiscal year: Students | Fiscal year—Continued Students 


151 
192 


2 Estimated. 


Obligations —Cost of student travel, per diem, and salaries are 
included in the budget program of the agencies benefiting from the 
program. Obligations for direct support of the program for certai: 
fiscal years are as follows: 

Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
See ttinertnbee $37, 900 | 195 zs $58, 500 


1952_. 54, 900 | WORD io icin * 59, 000 
Pitan se oe 56, 900 | 


2 Estimated. 
C. OFFICE OF THE Deputy Cuter or STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


5. Program for research and development on military weapons and 
methods through contract with educational institutions 


Obligations.—For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 


Fil seal year: Obligations Fiseal year—Continued Obligations 
$20, 500, 000 9: $34, 200, 000 
34, 500, 000 


33, 500, 000 
2 Estimated. 
D. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFORMATION 


6. Troop education program 


Troop education is available for all Army officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. The average active enrollment during fiscal year 1954, in all 
levels and types of instruction was approximately 197,000. As of 
June 30, 1954, there were 153,843 Army personnel enrolled in 209,693 
different courses, including group study, USAFI correspondence, and 
self-teaching courses, and courses given by civilian schools. (These 
enrollment figures insofar as they pertain to USAFI courses, are in- 
cluded in the total USAFI enrollment figures in sec. A (1) above.) 

Obligations.—Obligations for troop education for fiscal years 
1951-55 are as follows: 

Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$3, 825, 000 
*3, 881, 000 


2 Estimated. 
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E. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF Civit AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


7. Reorientation program for Japanese and Ryukyuan peoples 
(a) The following individuals received orientation or other aid, 
including study in United States colleges and universities: 


Number of Number of 
Fiscal _year: individuals | Fiscal year—Continued individuals 


I acs see es altel 
1 Estimated. 


(6) Through distribution of informational media in the Ryukyus, 
an estimated total audience of 700,000 is reached. 
Obligations —Budgetary obligations for fiscal years 1951 through 
g £ , £ J g 
1955 are as follows: 
Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$4, 355, 400 $540, 800 
3, 373, 500 : 
636, 600 
1 Estimated. 


F. OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF oF Starr, G—2, INTELLIGENCE 


8. Strategic Intelligence School—Annual enrollment of approzi- 
mately 400 
This activity does not constitute a separate budget item. Adminis- 
trative overhead is provided by the Army and Air Force. Lecturers 
are obtained on a guest basis. The cost is borne by agencies benefiting 
from the program and it is not feasible to isolate costs contained in 
the various agencies’ budgets. 


9. Army Intelligence Center—Annual enrollment of approximately 
2,600 , 


Obligations.—For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$318, 300 
345, 700 55 * 387, 200 
332, 800 
1 Estimated ; records not available. 
2 Estimated. 


10. The Army Security Agency Training Center—Annual enrollment 
of ae xvimate ey 6,200 


Obli 8. seal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 
Fiseal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$85, 200 
181, 200 oe * 252, 000 
1 Estimated. 
11. Foreign area specialist training 
Obligations.—For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Students | Fiscal year—Continued Students 


1 Estimated. 
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Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligatio 
$93, 100 ; 
- 116, i 4) 


1 Estimated. 
12. Language training for attaché personnel—Annual enrollment o/ 
approximately 230 
Obligations.—For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Obligations * | Fiscal year—Continued Obligation 


$20, 2M) 
19, 000 


1 Hstimated. 
G. OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF or Starr, G—3, OprerATIONsS 


13. Army Service School System 


The current system utilizes 34 schools divided into 4 categories- 
2 service colleges, which include the ee and General Stati 
College and the Army War College; 1 Army General School; 18 
branch service schools, such as the “Infantry, ‘Artillery, Armor, and 
Signal Schools; and 13 specialist schools, such as the Army Language 
School and the Psy chological Warfare School. 


Number Numbe 
Oo oT 
Fiseal year: students | Fiscal year—Continued student 
1954 260, 500 
*194, 100 


1 Estimated. 


Obligations.—For fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 


Fiseal y ear: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
— 420, 300 9% $28, 448, 300 


OR inert seen al cnet. acl 129, 508, 900 


1 Estimated. 


Army extension course program 
Number Numbe 
of of 
Fiscal year : students | Fiscal year—Continued student: 
5 97, 200 
, OO) 


1 Estimated. 


The costs of the Army extension course program are an integral 
part of the costs of the Army service schools which conduct. the 
program, and are included in the cost statements of these schools. 

15. United States Army Reserve schools 

Obligations.—F or fiscal years 1951 through 1955 are as follows: 

Fiscal year: Students | Fiscal year—Continued Students 
7,170 1954 


9, 960 
1953 9, 490 


. 1 Estimated ; includes 4,700 attached students not included in previous year’s attendance 
gures. 
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Obligations 
$1, 396, 000 
Fa itn: ae wicca cana 2, 514, 000 
Sci ctieenicinmnnenaen 2, 890, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Fiscal year: 


Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
ea a aal $3, 247, 000 
*3, 190, 000 


16. United States Military Academy, West Point. 


Students 
2, 500 
2, 400 
2, 400 


Fiseal year: 


1 Pstimated. 


Fiscal year—Continued Students 


*2,300 


Following are the obligations of the Military Academy (including 
the preparation school), for fiscal years indicated; excluding cost of 
installation support, pay of cadets or military personnel: 


Obligations 
$2, 051, 400 
2, 448, 300 
2, 511, 300 


Fiseal year: 


1 Estimated. 


Obligations 
$2, 443, 400 
i etiakercsicetaedomarecerotennd *2, 251, 000 


Fiscal year—Continued 


17. Training conducted in connection with the mutual defense assist- 


ance program 


Fiseal year— 


Number trained 


Trained in 


United Trained 


overseas 











| Estimated. 


Obligations —Budgetary obligations for certain fiscal years are as 


follows: 


Fiscal year: 
$4, 218, 100 
4, 727, 300 
9, 800, 100 
1 Estimated. 


Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued 


Obligations 
$10, 580, 000 
+15, 000, 000 


1954__-_ 


ioe... 


18. Training of military personnel in civilian institutions 


Students 
1,810 
2, 350 


2 2) 


“> am 


Fiscal year: 


1 Estimated. 


Fiscal year—Continued Students 
RN iN i lati icin fill a ee ce: 
1955_..- a ee 


_ The training of military personnel in civilian institutions during 
fiscal years 1951-55 has involved obligations as follows: 
Fiscal year: 


Obligations 
$409, 500 
503, 680 
1953 396, 730 


1 Estimated. 


Fiscal year—Continued 


Obligations 
ncaa tdinticuhine rs O10 
i inxidetittaclceniesiit cntncanen * 500, 000 
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H. OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFaAirs 


19. Reserve Officer Training Corps program 


| 
Number of students 


Fiscal year— 
Total . 


> * wake 177, 980 
1952__. . i . 202, 140 
1953__- : r . 219, 950 
Ke £ ; - ae Wh 207, 270 
qeee tooo Fubidecenivice | 1 198, 600 





i Estimated. 


Budgetary obligations for direct operation of the ROTC, excluding 
pay and allowance of military personnel assigned to the program. 
Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 

$25, 853, 000 i ccsitncinngtacccnmsnatnity $20, 344, 000 
33, 247, 000 SOU Ap * 21, 740, 000 
22, 427, 000 
+ Estimated. i . 
I. OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


20. Dependent School S ystem 


This program is in operation in the continental United States, 
Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, and approximately 80 foreign 
countries. Prior to July 1, 1951, Army pupils attending schools oper- 
ated t,,,,he Canal Zone Government were educated without cost to the 
Depar.ment of the Army. Since that date, tuition fees have been 


assessed for attendance of Army children. 


Fiscal year: Children | Fiscal year—Continued Children 
34, 500 

23, 100 cate anak nscaviacaneons ones aw Ot, 800 
168 oe re ee 30, 150 


1 Estimated. 


Obligations —Budgetary obligations for fiscal years 1951 through 
1955 are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
$5, 073, § 9: 1 $9, 645, 200 
6, 080, 100 95: ; 213, 400, 000 
6, 393, 400 


1 Estimated. 
J. Orrice, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


21. Apprenticeship program at Ordnance installations 
Apprentices Apprentices 
in training in training 
at close of at close of 
Fiscal year: fiscal year | Fiscal year—Continued fiscal year 
940 
* 1460 


1 Estimated. 


Bi isl: cae het. 


et 
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Obligations—Budget obligations are as follows: 
Fiscal year : Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
1951 $1, 452, 000 1954 * $1, 049, 500 
1, 606, 000 1955 * 1, 310, 100 
De isscpetbmspglinbbnmntaciinn 1, 325, 300 
1Includes an estimated amount of $131,970 charged to the Army industrial fund at 
installations converted to the Army industrial fund accounting system during fiscal year 
1954. 


2Estimated budgetary obligations. Includes an estimated $720,250 to be charged to the 
Army industrial fund. 


22. Ordnance management engineering training program 


Number Number 
of of 
Fiscal year: students | Fiscal year—Continued students 


1, 460 


1 Not in operation. 
2 Estimated. 
Obligations—F ollowing are the obligations for the fiscal years 
indicated : 
Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 
ie $117, 500 
$75, 000 55 7 150, 000 
107, 800 
1 Not in operation. 
2 Estimated. 
K. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


23. Administration of the Fort Monmouth branch of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the university, to provide advanced 


training of professional personnel of the Signal Corps Engineer- 
ing Laboratories 


Fiscal year: Students | Fiscal year—Continued Students 
220 5 
a 240 
240 
1 Dstimated. 


From Signal Corps research and development funds, the university 
is paid a basic sum of money for the first group of 4 classes in session 
each semester for administrative, elecuereonat and other costs inci- 
dent to the operation of the school. The university also receives an 
additional sum for each additional class required. From 1947 through 
1951, the basic sum was $9,330 for the first 4 classes, and $900 for 
each additional class. From 1951 through 1955, the basic sum is 
$11,024.50 for the first 4 classes, and $990 for each-additional class. 
Each student bears the expense of his textbooks and also pays Rutgers 
half of the tuition cost. The total amounts paid to the university 
from Signal Corps funds during the fiscal years indicated follow: 
Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year—Continued Obligations 

$28, 600 $41, 400 


eR bf *39, 900 
1953 : 35, 900 


1 Estimated. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Department of the Navy discontinued the scholarship program 
for graduate and undergraduate study under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics at the end of fiscal year 1952. The Navy ceased 
to provide for the elementary and secondary education of dependents 
of personnel of the Severn Naval Command at the end of the fiscal year 
1951. 

Since 1950, the Navy has instituted the following programs or major 
changes in its educational program: 

1. The program for the provision of public education for the native 
population on the Pacific islands changed not only in relation to the 
sponsorship but also as to the area covered by the program. In 1951 
the Department of the Interior assumed responsibility for this pro 
gram for the entire fiscal year 1952. During fiscal year 1953 part of 
these trust territories under this program was returned to Navy spon- 
sorship, where they have remained to date. 

2. The method of funding the operation of school buses by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks has changed since 1950. In the years 
1951, 1952, and 1953 rental of school buses was financed by dependents 
requiring bus rental to transport their children to and from school. 
For the years 1954 and 1955 this service is being funded by the Navy 
Department. 

3. The intern training program for executive development was 
changed to the executive development program and has been expanded 
to include a senior program as well as the junior programs mentioned 
in previous reports. 

4. A new program of Naval Reserve officers schools was initiated 
on July 1, 1954, to provide professional training to Naval Reserve 
officers on inactive duty to insure a high degree of preparedness for 
active duty. This program is under the sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 

5. The Marine Corps initiated a new off-duty education program in 
1952. The purpose of which is to raise the educational level of the 
Marine Corps and to make available to the individual marine supple- 
mentary educational opportunities to assist him in performing his 
assigned duties more effectively, in improving himself for career ad- 
vancement, in continuing his civilian-type academic or vocational- 
technical education, and employing his leisure time profitably. This 
program provides for partial payment for accredited courses of 
instruction. 

6. The Office of the Navy Comptroller initiated a comptrollership 
indoctrination program during fiscal year 1954 to meet the need for a 
better understanding of the comptrollership function in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and to provide additional background and informa- 
tion regarding the various comptroller functions and how they may be 
utilized and coordinated at all organizational levels to provide an inte- 
grated and effective fiscal service to management. 

7. The Bureau of Aeronautics instituted a program of aviation 
safety training at universities in fiscal year 1954 to prepare officer 
students in all phases of aviation safety. 

8. The Bureau of Naval Personnel was given responsibility for the 
education of dependents of military personnel assigned to duty outside 
the continental United States in fiscal year 1951. The purpose of this 
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program is to provide for the education of dependent children of 
military personnel assigned to duty outside the continental limits of the 
United States. F unds are prov ided to cover instructional costs, pro- 
curement of equipment and payment of tuition. 

The cost figures set forth in the table below are not altogether ac- 
curate in that some of the figures are estimates, and in some cases the 
pay of naval personnel is not included. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Estimated cost of educational programs, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, » 1954, 1955 


Fiscal year— 
Program title tee erence 


1951 1952 1953 | 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


In-service training of civilian personnel of the 

Department of the Navy $20, 268 $27, 396 
Executive development program 11, 055 14, 943 
Navy-GW U after-hours graduate program 5, 527 7, 471 
Comptroller indoctrination program (1) 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Education of dependents at Naval Shore Estab- 
lishment 93, 664 136, 393 , 113 246, 579 290, 000 
Maintenanee and operation of Naval Photo- 
graphic Interpretation Center 714 67, 709 . 95: 5, 826 50, 000 
Naval Air technical training schools ‘ "744 63, 176, 568 80, 160, 58, 651, 000/54, 176, 000 
Scholarship program for graduate and under- 
graduate study _- , 269 892 Q 2 2 
Aviation safety university training . . 32, 00 32, 000 
. Operation of United States School of Aviation 
Medicine ae: 7 578, 000 644, 000 566, 000 564, 541, 000 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Medical training for officers and enlisted person- 

nel in Navy Department and civilian medical 

schools. -.-- 2, 443, 029) 3, 674,000) 2, 963, 496) 2, 784, 541! 2, 884, 000 
Residency and intern training in naval hospitals 

for officers and enlisted personnel. - | 633,14 534, 000 37, 67! 331, 066 380, 000 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


13. Enlisted personne! training in service schools _-. 695, 679) 1, 555, 824) 1, 758, , 523, 372) 1, 545, 200 
. Fleet training activities for officers and enlisted | | 
personnel -. - - “ 3 4 836, 476; 1,027,027) 1, 292, 37 , 007, 470) 1, 003, 300 
15. Information and education program _. 62,633) 155,917 , § , 536 80, 000 
16. Operation of the command and staff colleges for 
advanced officer training... | $897, 568) 1, 281,127) 1, 462,712) 1, 605, 7 1, 359, 800 
17. Operation of the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. , 424, 342) 7,381, 579) 7,481, 969! 7,493,993) 7,680,000 
. Other training programs for officer candidates 
through the cooperation with colleges and | 
universities , 577, 363, 4,291,843) 4,706, 525) 4,183,086 4, 190, 600 
- Postgraduate training program partly by con- 
tract with civilian colleges. -- - 741, 983) 2, 436, 469) 3,223,668) 3,143,905) 2, 973, 700 
. Provisions for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion of dependents of personnel of Severn River 
Naval Command__.- | 15, 000 (2) 
. Education for dependents of military ‘personnel 
assigned duty outside continental United 
States___- Sunce saeas 426, 621 102, 800 2, 55, 000 186, 000 
. Recruit training. - t ; ‘ 326, 521 376,902! 261,2 162, 500 264, 500 
Training in special officers school. 955,618; 685,436, 354,379 494,792 483, 900 
Naval Reserve officers schools . ‘ , ; 50, 000 


RUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


5. Operation and support of i coey and deen 
schools _. i tail i . 7 329, 492 61, 897 58, 396 53, 54, 000 


RURBAU OF SHIPS 
. Civilian personnel training program - @) (3) 
Provision for the education of dependents of the 
Bureau of Ships_... Sind eakiaitindiincanipoal ( (4) 266, 875 399, 460 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Estimated cost of educational programs, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955— 
Continued 


Fiscal year— 
Program title ni . ____| Budget 
1951 | 1952 





1955 
1953 1954 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


28. Contribution for support of public schools serv- | | | 
ing dependents of naval personnel - $10, 935 $8,879} $10,388) $10, 0% 
29. Operation of school buses- -----_---- | | wkacesteat 13, 968 48, 70K 


| 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS } 


. Operation of Marine Corps Institute $569, 560} 668,998! 658,420! 565,459) "647,7 
. Operation of Marine Corps officer school 10, 592, 000/10, 529, 000/11, 598, 904/11, 948, 297 11, 932, 66 
32. Provision of elementary and secondary education 
of school-age dependents of Marine Brisiiets | 
personne] _- diane 515, 491,560) 521,694) 545,814 599, 5¢ 
. Technical training of enlisted personnel_- vussosasy 4M: 5, 065, 853) 4, 544,855) 4, 219, 659) 4, 040, 14¢ 
| 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


. Provision of public education for the native 
population on Pacific islands. ___- 217, 901 (1) 35, 900 46, 195 72, OO 
. Schooling of dependents of naval personnel 
funded by Chief of Naval Operations_--__-...--- 50, 000 51, 951) 71, 154 103, 330} 139, 300 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
| 


| j 
. Employee development program (4) 475,006} 896,921) 502,448) 500, 0 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 
. Research and development programs partly | | 
through contract with educational institu- | i 
tions and other research agencies. _............. |49, 886, 921) 40, 885, 737/37, 993, 496/30, 575, 630/28, 621, 700 
| | 














1 No cost to Navy. 

2 Discontinued. 

3 Costs included in item 36. 
4 Not available. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The costs of the various Air Force activities in education and train- 
ing are listed below. The figures presented are estimates and, where 
applicable, statements qualifying the estimates have been included. 
None of the estimated obligations reported under any of the various 
training programs and activities include pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel engaged in the administration of or participating as 
students in the respective programs. Also excluded are costs of items 
of central procurement and other nonpersonnel expenses which can- 
not be directly associated with each particular program. 

1. Off-duty educational program for Air Force personnel 

Included in the figures listed below are costs for the group-stud) 
program, including salaries of civilian instructors, and the Air Force 
contribution for tuition at civilian institutions. Excluded are ad- 
ministration and housekeeping expenses for the group-study program. 
Fiscal year: Fiseal year—Continued 

, 068, . $1, 512, 400 
1, 769, 700 95! 1, 750, 000 
1, 798, 100 


2. Primary and secondary education for dependents 


The following estimated obligations for this program represent 
obligations incurred for the education of dependents of military and 


dain REET rial Bide ca 8 





400 
, 000 


sent 
and 
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civilian personenl in overseas areas only. The Air Force does not 
finance the educational program conducted in the continental limits 
of the United States. The estimates include costs for contract tuition, 
reimbursements to Army and Navy for education of Air Force depend- 
ents, pay of civilian employees, and locally procured supplies and 
minor items of equipment. Excluded from the estimates are centrally 
procured items of equipment and supplies and normal housekeeping 
support. 
Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
$802, 400 $5, 800, 000 
1, 136, 100 195i 6, 096, 500 
3, 258, 900 
3. Apprentice training programs for civilian personnel 
Obligations incurred for this type of training program cannot be 
identified separately at this time. 


4. In-service training program for civilian employees 
There are no identifiable obligations for this program. 
5. Air War College 


Obligations for fiscal year 1951 cannot be identified. Estimates 
for the remaining fiscal years include pay of civilian personnel, tem- 
porary duty travel, and locally procured supplies and equipment. 
Excluded from the estimates are costs for administration, centrally 
procured supplies, and pay and allowances for military personnel en- 
gaged in the program. 

Fiscal year—Continued 
1954 $182, 700 
147, 900 195% 202, 200 
6. Air Command and Staff College 


It is not possible to identify obligations for fiscal year 1951 for this 
activity Estimated obligations for fiscal years 1952 through 1955 
include costs for temporary duty travel, pay of civilian personnel, and 
locally procured classroom supplies and equipment. Excluded from 
the figures are obligations for centrally procured supplies and equip- 
ment, pay and allowances of military personnel, and other admin- 
istrative expenses. 
Fiscal year: | Fiscal year—Continued 
$610, 100 | ee 
583, 700 | 1955 __ 573, 000 
7. USAF School of Aviation Medicine 
Fiscal year 1951 obligations cannot be obtained. Fiscal year 1952 
through 1955 estimates include costs for temporary duty travel, pay 
of civilian personnel, locally purchased supplies, and medical-dental 
stock fund items of supply. Excluded are costs for general admin- 
istrative support and pay and allowances of military personnel en- 
gaged in the program. 
Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
$1, 305, 300 9: atic $872, 900 
1, 370, 300 1955 _- a . ‘ 1,272;200 


54173—55——_32 
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§. USAF Institute of Technology 
Estimated obligations include pay of civilian personnel, administra- 

tive travel, tuition fees, and locally procured supplies. Excluded 
from the totals are pay and allowances of military personnel, general 
administrative expenses, and centrally procured supplies. 
Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 

1951__ ieee 1954 $2, 752, 200 

DO ei is Sad, tetas hintaan 3, 252, 300 


9. Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 

Estimated obligations include pay of civilian personnel, travel of 
administrative personnel, pay and allowances of ROTC (civilian) 
students, and direct administrative support of the program including 
training aids and manuals. Not included are costs of centrally pro- 
cured supplies and pay and allowances of military personnel assigned 
to units at selected institutions. 
Fiscal year: | Fiscal year—Continued 

1961... _. $12, 292, 800 | 9: $12, 791, 000 


1952___- ee | a 11, 929, 900 
1953 13, 960, 900 


10. USAF Extension Course Institute 


Fiscal year 1951 obligations are not identifiable. Estimated obliga- 
tions for fiscal years 1952 through 1955 include pay of civilian per- 
sonnel, travel of assigned personnel, costs of consultants, rental of 
scoring machines and locally procured supplies. Excluded are pay 
and allowances of military personnel, centrally procured items, and 
administrative support expenses. 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
‘ $361, 500 
. 848, 200 373, 400 


11. Technical training program 


Estimated obligations include such costs as pay of civilian person- 
nel, temporary duty travel, locally procured supplies and equipment, 
housekeeping support, major repairs and minor construction, and 
certain identifiable items of centrally procured materiel. Excluded 
from the estimates are costs of centrally procured items not readily 
identified, pay and allowances of military personnel, and indirect 
support expenses. 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
_ $75, 680, 000 f $77, 232, 000 
_ 82, 150, 000 79, 765, 000 
RODS SSK 84, 375, 000 


12. Aeronautics research and development, through contracts with 
educational institutions 


The estimates listed below reflect the amounts for contracts with 
educational institutions for basic and applied research and develop- 
ment. 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
$41, 970, 100 
41, 591, 800 1955 
59, 662, 800 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Three Bureaus of the Department, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Bureau of Prisons, and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, conduct seven educational activities: 


The only programs discontinued since 1950 were the following in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

Centrally directed correspondence training program for field personnel other 
than border patrol trainees was discontinued December 24, 1952. However, 
occasional study projects using such materials of the old program as was not 
made obsolete by the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, continued until 
close of fiscal year 1954. 

Centrally directed correspondence training of border patrol trainees (post- 
school training) transferred to the jurisdiction of the border patrol training 
school on February 5, 1953, and continues from there. 

There have been no new educational activities undertaken by the Department 
during the fiscal years 1951 through 1954. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service conducted two refresher training 
projects for investigators and hearing officers in fiscal years 1952 and 1954. 


The costs of the seven programs are set forth in the following 
breakdown: 


(a) Education -" inmates " Federal penal and correctional institutions 


Academic | Vocational Total 


$378, 132 $389, 093 $767, 225 
394, 994 | 425, 999 $20, 993 
438, 158 441, 225 879, 383 
428, 615 440, 979 | 869, 504 
431, 060 1 497, 000 | 928, 060 

i 


The increase in the 1955 budget is made necessary due to the plans for an expanded prcgram at the new 
youth center at Asbland, Ky., made necessary by the Youth Corrections Act. 


(b) Operation of FBI National Academy 


$7, 605 | 1954 $10, 400 
10, 335 | 1955 10, 400 
8, 970 


(c) Operation of field police schools 


Funds not identifiable. FBI personnel assists local law-enforcement groups in 
locally sponsored schools and institutes. 


(d) Provision of FBI employee training program 


$907, 311 $1, 026, 455 
949, a 1, 112, 200 


1 Curtailed due to pressure of increased ae ta 


(e) Citizenship education for candidates for naturalization 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service under the provisions of section 
332 (b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act is given responsibility for 
“* * * preparing and distributing citizenship textbooks to such candidates for 
naturalization as are receiving instruction in preparation for citizenship within 
or under the supervision of the public schools, * * *.”’ Responsibility for the 
education of candidates for naturalization lies Solely with the public schools of 
the United States. 

Under section 346, Immigration and Nationality Act, the cost of printing and 
distributing parts of the textbook series is reimbursable from funds collected as 
naturalization fees. During the fiscal years ended June 30, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 
1954, the Immigration and Naturalization Service was reimbursed in the follow- 
ing amounts for expenditures for textbooks: $24,918.84 in 1951; $28,584.85 in 
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1952 ; $20,847.55 in 1953; and $24,452.77 in 1954. Salaries involved in the admin 
istration of the program totaled about $15,000 for each year. It is estimated that 
during the fiscal year 1955, $38,000 will be spent to print and distribute thes 
books, which amount will be refunded from the fees at the close of the year. 
Salary expense during that year is estimated to remain the same as the previous 
year. 

(f) Correspondence training program for field personnel 


1 Estimated. 

2 Estimated (includes increased cost of transferring postschool correspondence training 
of border patrol trainees to border patrol training school). 

* Included in cost of border patrol training school. See item g. 

* No budget provided. See above. 


(9) Border patrol training school 

1951 (estimated ) 
1952 (estimated) 
1953 
1954 
1955 budget 

1 During fiscal years 1951, 1952, the school was operated by personnel on El Paso Dis 
trict payroll and in El Paso facilities. No aceurate figures available on percentage of 


time devoted by El Paso personnel to the school. Instructors detailed from other dis 
tricts not charged to the school. 


2 Figures include cost of postschool correspondence training of border patrol trainees 
(see par. 1). 


(h) Refresher training project 
Fiscal year 1952: Cost estimated * : ye ene 


1Since part of the expense of travel was concurrent with expense of transfer in con 
nection with reassignment, and since instructors were recruited Ss from central! 
office operating staff, cost of the project was borne almost entirely by budgets of the 
interested operating offices in the central office and field. 
Fiscal year 1954: Cost estimated” 


2 Since the program was conducted by operating officials except for technical assistance 
given by Personnel Training Office, and classes were held in operating installations, cost 
of the project was borne almosy entirely by budgets of interested operating offices in the 
central office and field. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Department was reported in 1950 as maintaining 24 educational 
activities. Since that time 8 of these programs have been discontinued 
and 7 new ones have been initiated. The bulk of the costs of the 
Department’s educational program is attributable to the Bureau . 
Indian Affairs. The Bureau expects to obligate approximately $ 
million for the education of American Indians during fiscal year 1! as. 

The programs initiated since 1950 and the estimated cost of each for 
the fiscal years since their operation began are: 


1. Bureau of Mines: (a) Inservice training under technical assistance 
program: 
Fiscal year 1951 $38, 720 
Fiseal year 1952 "BS, 724 
Fiscal year 1953 28, 672 
Fiseal year 1954 40, 366 
Fiscal year 1955 44, 362 
2. Geological Survey: 
(a) Ground water short course : 
Fiseal year 1952 50, 000 
Fiseal year 1953 50, 000 
Fiseal year 1954 ; 50, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 50, 000 
(b) Surface water short course: No figures available—course 
to begin operation in fiscal year 1955. 
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FEDERAL ACTIVITY IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


3. National Park Service: (a) Provision of school facilities for chil- 


dren of employees of Crater Lake National Park: 
Fiscal year 1 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954__-_ 
Fiseal year 1955 
4. Office of Territories: 
(a) Aid to education in the 
islands : 
Fiscal year 1952_- bi 299, 703 
Fiseal year 195: ites salen g "i 316, 835 
Fiseal year 1954 : 291, 485 
Fiseal year 1955 =< si. es Lis 313, 074 
(b) Aid to education in American n Samoa: 
Fiscal year 1 : 100, 963 
Fiseal year 19: 63... ; iies pal. 148, 188 
eee ee ee ee a 219, 319 
iGO GORR Bete 2 < acti 206, O80 
. Bureau of Indian Affairs: (a) Vocational training of adult 
Indians over which Federal supervision is being terminated: 
Fiscal year 1955__ ns 1, 000, 000 


The Department of Interior’s sihuuetioma’ programs begun before 
1950 are listed below. Those that are no longer in operation are so 
indicated. 


Federal educational activities of the Department of the Interior in 1950 as listed 
in House Document 428, 82d Congress, 2d Session 


Bonneville Power Administration : 
(1) Apprenticeship training program—obligations : 
Fiscal year 1951__ 2 ee a ‘ an $30, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 fone etre ee eae 3: 000 
Fiscal year 1953_ Be ae a inte ane a , 000 
Fiscal year 1954_ sa =e 3 hs x oe : 50, 000 
Fiscal year 1955____. ia eo iee etre aint i 25, 000 
(2) College cooperative research program 
Fiseal year 1951__- Ss ie en ee ee tes 
Piscal sear 102... -=—-- See Se een ate mcocaglnie 58, 817 
Fiscal year 1953 es : gs! Be —— ‘ 33, 627 
Fiscal year 1954_ = ¥ : ris 5, 500 
Fiscal year 1955_ n : ‘ 9, 929 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
(3) Indian education—obligations : 
Fiscal year 1951_ 
Fiscal year om 
Fiscal year 195 
Fiscal year 1954... 
Fiscal year 1955 
Bureau of Mines: 
(4) Cooperative program for graduate study at various educa- 
tional institutions throughout the United States—obli- 
gations: 
Fiscal year 1951__-_ eae ie eens leis , 800 
Fiscal year 1952__ aaa: Rconeuanes ‘ 9, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 cee : cad : , 000 
Fiscal year 1954- : ton Soe he 9. 000 
Fiscal year 1955__.__ eee Back ds betta mts 9, 600 
(5) Employee safety training program- ~obligs itions : 
Fiscal year 1951____- — 4 30, 000 
Fiseal year 1952_______ _ la 31, 300 
Fiscal year 1953_____- ’ saath tin c. a 32, 400 
Fiscal year 1954___ sae Sa 25, 000 
Fiseal vear 1955__ 9 000 
(6) International informational and educational activities in 
cooperation with the Department of State: 
Obligations: Negligible. 


, 276 
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Bureau of Mines—Continued 
(7) Mine safety training siiceannialbdiaienemenaneadle 
Fiscal year 1951 $780, 00 
Fiscal year 195: 816, 000 
Fiscal year 19 53 850, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 910, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 981, 00! 
(8) Visual education program—Obligations : 
Fiseal year 1951 95, 000 
WOR) POSE Wes sic eK UR eee oomen 98, 000 
iy ISS eee 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 112, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 * 117, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
(9) Cooperative settler assistance program carried out in collab- 
oration with State agricultural colleges—Obligations : 
Fiscal year 1951 
PiSCG! YORP Wie ic dwinedcesn on dent aeet ae nne a 
HAGCRl YORE Apel acndidned«-tidontmalicewtitues Sen 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 158, oO) 
(10) Financial assistance to local school districts of the Fort 
Peck project whether during construction or operation 
and maintenance of the project: This activity was dis- 
continued during fiscal year 1951 in accordance with 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Congress. 
(11) Financial assistance to local school districts while projects 
of the Bureau are in construction status: This activity 
was discontinued during fiscal year 1953 in accordance 
with Public Laws 815 and 874, Slst Congress—Obliga- 
tions : 
Fiseal year 1951 369, 686 
Fiscal year 1952 957, 692 
Wiseal Semen ne eee dened sd 21, 500 
(12) Inservice training program for foreign engineers—Obliga- 
tions: 
Fiscal year 1951 38, 000 
Fiscal year 86, 000 
Fiseal year 1953 a a ce salts asa Rae ee os 98, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 : 87, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 87, 000 
NotrEe.—Costs i Ss y 
appropriations or from other governments. 
(13) Tuition payments to Boulder City schools for dependents 
of Federal employees living in or in the immediate 
vicinity of Boulder City: This activity was discontinued 
during fiscal year 1951 in accordance with Public Laws 
815 and 874, 8ist Congress-—Obligations : 
Fiscal year 1951 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 
(14) Educational program, Pribilof Islands, Alaska—Obliga- 
tions: 
Fiscal year 1951 26, 600 
Fiscal year 1952 30, 940 
Fiscal year 1953 33, 410 
Fiscal year 1954 33, 400 
Fiseal year 1955 35, 500 
(15) Fishery technological research fellowship program—Obliga- 
tions: 
Fiseal year 1951 200 
Fiscal year 1952 200 
Fiscal year 1953 250 
Fiscal year 1954 500 
Fiseal year 1955 500 


Nore.—These figures represent costs of supplies and 
equipment furnished by the Service; the fellowships 
are financed by the University of Maryland. 


iit ie an RMS eI te. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service—Continued 
(16) Training in fishery science and wildlife management under 
0, 00 the international exchange of persons program—Obliga- 
6, 000 tions: 
0, 000 Fises) year J9Ghscs i. i her $39, 477 
0, 000 Fiscal year 1 53, 745 
1, 000 Re ale oii drat ntl esti 68, 805 
Fiscal year 1954 70, 375 
5, O00 i as I i ho i a chin lila nee ben 4 (7) 
8, OOO . : ss ; saa 
10. 000 Nore.—This activity is administered by the 
2. 000 service on a reimbursable basis. 
7, 000 (17) Training, research, and technical assistance carried out 
through cooperative wildlife research units at colleges 
and universities—Obligations : 
949 
5D, 579 335 
iT, 721 27, 147 
14, 895 Fiscal year 1954 ; 27, 036 
6, 535 Fiscal year 1955 960 
58, 900 Geological Survey : 
(18) Field, laboratory, and academic training of foreign 
graduate geologists and engineers—Obligations : 
Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952__ 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1 
National Park Service: 

(19) Operation of the Yosemite Field School. This activity was 

discontinued in fiscal year 1953—Obligations: 
B9, 686 Fiscal year 1951 
57, 692 Fiscal year 1952_______ 
21, 500 Fiscal year 1953_______ 

(20) Provision of school facilities f 

of Yellowstone National Park—Obligations: 
38, 000 Fiscal year 1951_- 
86, 000 BR ANIC SiS se acandadd etn ew meen ticiitwcstennt 
98, 000 Fiscal year 1953 
87, 000 Fiseal year 1954___ , ; 
87, 000 Fiscal year 1955....__---_--- 
Office of Territories: 

(21) Aid to Alaskan public schools: This activity was discon- 
tinued at the close of fiscal year 1950. 

(22) Training of foreign nationals under the Government’s 
point 4 program: This activity was discontinued at the 
close of fiscal year 1954. Although administered by the 
Office of Territories, it was financed by other agencies. 

Office of the Secretary : 
04, 112 (23) Departmental management training programs :—Obliga- 
tions: 
Ie UT ta iat ck cleaner chime 
Fiscal year 1952_____ 

26, 600 ; Fiscal year 1953 
30, 940 Fiscal year 1954 
33, 410 Fiscal year 1955 
33, 400 (24) Verbatim reporting class: This activity was discontinued 
35, 500 in fiscal year 1951. 

(29) The supervisors’ forum: This activity was discontinued in 
fiscal year 1951. 

200 1 Undetermined 
200 ; : 
250 The Department of the Interior maintains two information pro- 
500 i grams which it designates as being educational in nature. The Bureau 
aed . of Indian Affairs publishes pamphlets concerning Indians and the 


Office of Territories publishes material containing information about 
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territories. Cost of Indian pamphlets is included 1 in item (3), above. 
Cost of Territorial material is as follows 


Fiscal year 1952 $270 | Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 19538__..___._.__._._.____ 5, 614| Fiscal year 1955 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department submitted to the subcommittee the following fig- 
ures on the number and cost of the programs conducted by the Depart- 
ment which it considers to be educational. 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1955, for activities of an educational character 


Estimated 
Agency obligations, Summary description of activities for which funds will be used 


Extension Service 3, 542, ! Total Federal appropriation for cooperative extension work 
agriculture and home economics, includirg bot’ pavrrents t 
States and the amount provided for the Federal Extensio 
Service. 

Agricultural Research + Represents the cost for editing, final preparatior , and printing 

Service. popular publications, production of educational motion p 

tures, and the production of a special educational campaign 
brucellosis. 

Farmer Cooperative 2, Rerresents the estimated portion of the appropriation whict 

Service. allocated to educational work. Such work includes the. prep- 
aration, specifically for educational use, of publications concern- 
ing organization and operation of cooperatives; and partici; 
tion in meetings sponsored bv farmers’ cooperatives and pub! 
educational agencies to consider the problem's of cooperative 

Forest Ser vice 314,959 | Includes the cost of the cooperative forest fire prevention can 

paign; the editing and printing of popular publications; t! 
production of educational motion pictures; t'e preparation of 
curricula and other materials for schools; and work with civ 

| organizations such as women’s groups. 

Soil Conservation Serv- | 32,155 | Covers cost of publication of materials which have an educationa 

ice. | | use; and, also, the contribution made by SCS to the salaries 
co servatiorists whose principal duty is to coordinate th 
SCS technical program and the Extension Service educations 

| program. 

Agricultura] Marketing 396. 300 | Includes the cost of editing and printing popular publications 

Service. | the tobacco demonstration program which instructs farmer 

| | and agricultural students in the proper preparation of tobaccx 

for market; demonstrations to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the nature and value of official grades and standards for 
agricultural commodities; preparation ef materials and other 
technical services for State educational agencies to assist ir 
meeting the nutritional standards under the National Schoo! 

Lunch Act; and training courses for merchandising managers 

and assistants engaged in the wholesale distribution of fres 

fruits and vegetables who, in turn, work with food retailers t 

| assist them in adopting better merchandising methods 

Commodity Stabiliza- 51,000 | Covers cost of farm storage demonstrations for the purpose 

tion Service. | improving and maintaining the quality of grain and related 

commodities held on the farm as collateral for Commodit 

Credit Corporation price-support loans. 

Office of Information_---| 514,000 | Includes the cost of preparing, printing, and distributing popular 
publications, exhibits, and motion pictures of educational valuc 
(The amount reported represents only funds appropriated t 
the Office of Information. Reimbursements to the Office o 
Information from other agencies of the Department are included 

| in the amounts reported for the agencies concerned.) 


45, 463, 488 | 





The above figure of $45,463,488 is expanded considerably when a 
broader definition of education is used. Representatives of the De- 
partment admitted in testimony before the subcommittee that under 
the broadest definition of the word “education,” all of the activities 
of the Department could be considered educational. (‘The appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1955 for the Department, including authoriza- 
tions provided in the appropriation act for Rural Electrification 


Administration and Farmers Home Administration loans, are 
$1,303,170,972.) 
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For the purposes of the present inquiry the same definitions — 

1 1950 was applied. While in general the programs conducted i 
i 050 are still in operation, the total estimated cost for the fiscal year 
1955 of $218,389,427 (included in the following tabulation) is not 
directly comparable with the cost shown in the 1950 study. Where 
an activity defined as educational is a part of a larger activity the 
detailed analysis necessary to segregate the cost was not made. In 
such cases the cost shown covers the entire program and not just the 
educational phases included in the 1950 study. Of the total figure, 
$821,075 is advanced to the Department by the Foreign Operations 
Administration for the training of foreign nationals. Excluded from 
the total is the cost of the orientation and training of employees pro- 
eram for which no figure was submitted. 
~ The Department of Agriculture has budgeted for its informatioy 
program for fiscal year 1955 a sum of $3,884,644. 


Appropriations, 1955, for activities which include the programs covered in the 
study, Federal Educational Activities and Education Issues Before Congress 
(H. Doc. 423, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 


Activitiesin H. Doc. 423 Appropriation or major activity 
which, under the organization 
of the Department in 1955, in- 
cludes the items in H. Doe. 423 
shown in column 


Ap proj ria- 


(2) 


Salaries and expenses, Agricul- 
tural Research Service: 
| Plant, soil, and agricultural engi- Crop research______- ; $12, 070, 000 
neering research.! 
| Bee culture investigations 
Research in biological control of 
insects, pest’, and weeds. 
Research in methods of prevent- |_- 
ing insect contamination of | 
processed foods. | 
Plant, soil, and agricultural engi- | Farm and land management 6, 430, 000 
neering research,? research 
| Soil and water conservation re- 
} search, 
Animal research Livestock research. ........... 5, 692, 000 
Research in dairy cattle bre eding, 
feeding, management, nutrition 
and products.? 
| Study of United States grades of 
hay with nutritive values for 
varities of livestock. 
Research in human nutrition and Human nutrition and home 1, 426, 000 
| home economics. economics research. 
Research in dairy cattle breeding, Utilization research. .-...._- 9, 003, 000 
feeding, management, nutrition, 
and products.? | 
Research related to agricultural 
commodities. | 
| Research on the utilization of |.........-.....--.-.---- 
feeds, drugs, and industrial 
| products. 
Payments to States for agricul- | Payments to States, Hawaii, 
tural experiment station re- | Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Agri- 
search. cultural Research Service. 
Forest Service: 
Farm forestry investigations Forest research: 
Forest and range manage- 3, 609, 630 
ment investigations 
Payments to school funds, Arizona Payments to school funds, 3 102, 579 
and New Mexico. Arizona and New Mexico, 
national forests fund. 
Payments to States and Terri- Payments to States and Ter- 3 16, 393, 583 
tories from the national forests ritories from the national 
fund. forests fund 


See footnotes on following page. 
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Appropriations, 1955, for activities which include the programs covered in the 
study, Federal Educational Activities and Education Issues Before Congress 
(H. Doc. 423, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) —Continued 





Activities in H. Doc. 423 Appropriation or major activity | 
which, under the organization | 
of the Department in 1955, in- | 
cludes the items in H. Doc. 423 
shown in column (1) 


Appropria- 


tion,"1955 | contract 


| Amount for 
| research 
(2) | 


(3) | (4) 
Research in marketing of agricul- | Farmer Cooperative Service (4) $16, 000 
tural products | | 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and serv- 
ice: | 
Marketing research and 
agricultural estimates: 
6 | Marketing research and service Marketing research 367, 000 
Marketing research _-__ =see Ae 
Economic and statis- 
Economic research and statistical tical analysis 
analysis. Crop and livestock 
estimates. 
Marketing services: | 
Demonstration and training pro- Inspection grading 
gram carried out under tobacco | and classing, and | 
acts. | standardization. 
Demonstration of grades and 
standards for agricultural com- | 
| modities. | 
National school-lunch program School-lunch program _-.---- --| $3,236,197 |-.-- 
Extension Service: | | 
Agricultural Extension Service Payments to States, Hawaii, | 39, 675, 000 
| Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
} | Extension rural _ electrification | Federal Extension Service ____-| 3, 867, 500 | 
program, 
Educition®?l work in soil and 
water conservation. 


| Estimated 
obligations, Agency administering the activity in 1955 

} 

' 


1955 


a - - + te 


Departmental training of foreign | 6 $821,075 | Foreign Agricultural Service. 
notion ls. | 

Education®?] work in soil and | 72,155 | Soil Conservation Service. 
water conservation.§ 

Orientation and training of em- | (7) Office of Personnel. 
ployees. | 


of the Department of Agricul- | 


Oper tion of the Graduate School | (8) | Department of Agriculture Graduate School. 
ture. 


1 Under the current Dep-rtment organization, plant research is under the project “Crop reseirch and 
soil end egricultur 1 engineering research is under the project ‘‘Farm and land management research.’’ 

2 Under the current Dep rtment organization, dairy products rese 1fech is a pirt of the project “Utilization 
rese rch’’ and the other duiry research in this item is a pirt of “Livestock research.” 

3 Estimate, 

4 The $16,000 for contrict research is from funds appropriated to the Agricultural Marketing Service for 
marketing rese reh and service pursuint to the Agriculturil Marketing Act of 1946. 

5’ Under the current Dep rtment organization, this activity is financed in part from Extension Service 
funds ~nd in p rt from funds of the Soil Conservation Service. 

6 This activity is performed as a service for the Foreign Operitions Administration, The amount shown 
is the estimate of the funds to be adv :nced by FOA in 1955 for this purpose. 

7 No estimate is availble of the funds used for this purpose. 

8 No Federal appropriation is made for the operation of the gradu te school. 
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The cost figures, by fiscal years, of the educational activities of the 
Department of Commerce are as follows: 


Department of Commerce activities in education, 1951 


Theory and practice of highway improvement and | 


utilization - - -- 
Highway research 
Junior engineer training program _ 
Formal college education (sec. 16 of Defense Highway 
Act of 1941) a 
In-service training program (Public Roads) 
Training of engineers from foreign countries _ 
Cooperative highway research — conducted by | 
colleges and univ ersities____- 
Census training program !___..__-_- 
Aviation safety standardization training __ pital 
Federal airways standardization training _- 
Exchange-of-persons program of aviation training 
Operation of aircraft for proficiency, maintenance, 
and other training purposes é- 
P ublic Law 670 
U. Merchant Marine Corps cadet- -midshipmen 
tre ielee 
U. 8. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps training of 
Filipino cadets 4 a 
State marine schools cadet- midshipmen training. 4 
U. 8. Maritime Service upgrading and specialist 
training. - : = 
U. 8. Maritime Service Institute §____ 
Guest workers and international trainees 
Research contracts with universities 
National Bureau of Standards Graduate School. 
Specialized courses - _-- | 
National income, gross national product, “and inter- 
national balance of payments training ® 
Internation: 1 technical cooperation and assistance *__ 
Meteorological training under the exchange program °_| 
Weather Bureau scholarship program 
Weather observer refresher program - 


|2, 484, 192 | 


-}1, 002, 548 
11, 106, 285 





Short correspondence course in meteorology . 
Training course for pilot briefers _- ; 
Short course in extended forecasting. ._...__- 
Cooperative meteorological research 


$7, 960 
57, 000 
37,023 | 
300 
10, 000 | 
15, 930 | 


57,000 | 


347,779 | 


421, 142 | 
(2) 


371, 324 | 
523 | 


184, 168 


162, 657 | 











$14, 570 
56, 000 
56, 399 


"12,000 
29, 147 


56, 000 
357, 377 
559, 397 


(@) 


375, 165 
6, 432 | 


2, 386, 265 


86, 829 | 
630, 336 


861, 991 | 
152, 089 
9, 500 | 


"52, 500 


$53, 250 


66, 646 


"31,000 


, 000 


}, 121 


505, 376 


371 | 


76, 559 
7, 200 
21, 800 
, 530 


62, 755 | 


“Jo 


$50, 250 
53, 585 


600 
35, 000 


32, 500 | 


238, 000 
1, 400 


, 897, 995 


55, 391 
778, 805 


666, 892 
143, 798 
11, 600 


171, 943 | 


6. 687 


153, 297 
12, 530 


24, 002 | 
11, 600 


9, 700 
19 6, 600 
44, 500 


Esti- 
mated, 
1955 


$53, 500 
55, 600 


800 
35, 000 


35, 000 


53, 500 
"975, 000 
315, 285 


157, 336 
1, 000 


1, 900, 000 


~~” 660, 000 


11, 600 
135, 000 
6, O85 
3, 000 


“151, 717 
42, 146 


"118, 800 
42, 000 





! This is on-the-job training conducted by operating personnel as an integral part of their duties; respon- 


sibility too diffuse to measure cost. 
2 Point 4; cost figures not available. 
3 FOA; cost figures not available. 
4 Discontinued June 30, 1954. 
5 Discontinued Apr. 30, 1954. 


* Paid by the countries represented by trainees and by FOA. 


7 Allocated funds from State Department and FOA. 


* Paid by TCA, MSA, ITAA, ICAO, U.N., FOA, foreign governments, and 1 individual foreign national. 
* Of which $3,520 was reimbursed by the U.S. Air Force. 


© Of which $5,320 was reimbursed b 
‘| Of which $7,200 will be reimburse 


the U.S. Air Force. 
by the U.S. Air Force. 


The cost figures, by fiscal years, of the information programs of the 
Department of Commerce are as follows: 


Department of Commerce activities in earn 1951-55 


1951 


1952 1953 





Office of the Secretary 

Bureau of the Census 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Maritime Administration 
National Bureau of Standards 


$48, 
34, 
5D, 
17, 
4l, 
9, 


201, 


| 
2c¢ | 
67 
240 | 
303 | 7, 


1954 


| Estimated, 


1955 


| $49, 800 | 
5 | 30,855 | 
45, 440 | 
884 


505 | 43, 235 
838 | 10, 000 


761 187, 214 


$48, 700 | 
23, 105 
45, 440 | 
15, 068 | 
34, 505 | 
834 


167, 652 | 


$51, ¢ 
40, 4 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Five bureaus of the Department operate six educational progran 
which will cost $4,853,875 in fiscal year 1955. The breakdown costs 


of these programs are as follows: 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


1. Activity (a): Promotion of apprenticeship and other training on the job 


| 
| 
| 


Cost 


Administrative] Ops 


1951 3, 258 

1952 3, 579, 492 
1953 364 
1954 3, 222, 230 
1955 (estimated) , 000 


2. Activity (b): International industrial training program for foreign nationa 


j 
‘ 

| Cost 

| 


Administrative Operating 


1951 ‘ $4, 305 SIRS, 
1952 4, 200 171, 89 
1953 5, 092 204. 882 
1954 a ‘ 8, 290 $28, 2 
1955 (estimated) - aad Dae 13, 472 521 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Activity: Bureau of Employment Security staff training program 


| 
| 


Administrative Operating 





1951 

1952. . . 

WORSss on 

1954 - - - dakwhsdiee 
1955 (estimated) - _-- 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Activity: Training of State safety inspectors 


Cost 


Feesineramesnstis avenues 


| 
|Administrative| Operating 


1951 __. . ee ‘ pies ee i poe oe os ee $125, OO 
1952 ae d ‘ ; ‘ a 115, 001 
ssi csesen : . ; anal = 110, O06 


1954 di 6 a aa 105, 000 
1955 (estimated) __- : on | 95, 001 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


5, Activity: Providing observation and study programs for certain foreign na- 
tionals in the American way in the labor field 


Strative Operating 


19! —— a $33, 000 $287, 300 
1952. ..-. 


aha | 45, 000 393, 998 
1953... ah 66, 800 558, 841 
1954. . - 57, 390 638, 045 


1955 (estimated) 80, 700 1, 004, 400 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


ity: Induction and in-service training for all employees 


Cost 


Administrative Operating 


1951 (estimated) - | $25, 000 
1952 (estimated) - -- } 25, 000 
1953 (estimated) - 25, 000 
1954 (estimated) | 25, 000 
1955 (estimated) 25, 000 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


In addition to the educational activities listed below the AEC is 
presently developing another, a training program for scientific, 
technical, professional, and administrative employees. No figures 
were submitted for this program which was authorized by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

The decrease in the expenditures for the fellowship program (see 
table 1) is due to the gradual absorption of this program by the 
National Science Foundation : 

1. Fellowship program : 
Fiscal year : Fiscal year—Continued 
_. $1, 054, 649 a mcepeip cece ... $270, 164 


1952_____ Ol Z 1, 126, 220 1955 (estimated)______ 258, 000 
$e OL Zi 695, 446 


2. Off-site research program in the physical and life sciences: ' 
Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
| LE $12, 532, 395 
Rees acca Lhp COE, Cen 1955 (estimated)__... 13, 823, 905 
WSL wi i LL TE a, SSE 
1For the fiscal years 1951 and 1952, all off-site research programs in the physical and 
life sciences are included in the figures submitted. For the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 


1955, only those research programs in the physical and life sciences being conducted at 
‘olleges and universities are listed. 


3. Advanced instruction of scientifically trained individuals: 


Fiscal year: | Fiscal year—Continued 


ee i ; ... $688, a... anus, S801, 922 
1952. oe 388, OF 1955 (estimated )__-_ . 428, 000 


1953__ 
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4. Costs for community operation, in the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of elementary and high-school education, in the commu. 


nities of Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Los Alamos, N. Mex.; "and Richland, 
Wash. : 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
SIR eckson cece el $3, 682, 497 DR iiiin nm atecnicncanecinas: Oy BOO, BOA 
ns TENOR EL weve 3, 565, 587 1955 (estimated )______ 3, 269, 900 
1068 .<:-.-. ses aici 2, 863, 374 


5. The costs for the training of qualified personnel at the Oak Ridge 
School of Reactor Technology are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
tanec __.. $250, 700 en $381; 000 
ionic acesciicecniinain aie eae ae 1955 (estimated) .______ 400, 000 
SOUR cies ccc Gee 


Costs for information services for the fiscal years 1951 through 1955 
are as follows: 


ee Publicin- | Technical in- ae : Public in Technical ir 

Fiseal year formation formation 2 Fiseal year | formation ! formation 
1951___ $490, 233 $107,600 || 1954 $403, 030 | $120, 76 
1952_.. 441, 350 120, 552 1955 (estimated) __- 394, 700 | 109. 34 
1953__- 386, 029 | 110, 442 | | 





! Includes expenditures for public information activities in all offices of oreration, as well as Washingtor 
Cc. 

2 Only the costs of technical information operations in volved in supplying technical informational mete- 
riel outside the atomic-energy program to interested or concerned citizens are reported herewith. The 
costs are estimated as representing 9.2 percent of the total technical information expenditure. The remain- 
ing 90.8 percent is consumed in providing tec‘inical information to the scientists, engineers, and administra- 
tors in the atomic-energy project as a working tool for the carrying on of the Government-finaneed atomic 
energy development 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


In the fiscal year 1949-50, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, then known as the Federal Security ” Agency, 
was reported as conducting 47 educational programs at an annual 
cost of $70,089,436. For fiscal year 1955, the Pepertnent is conduct- 
ing 57 educational activities costing approximately $296,805,433. In- 
cluded in this figure is an amount of $5,805,833 which was computed 
by totaling amounts expended in previous years for 7 programs for 
which the budget figure for fiscal year 1955 was not available. Not 
included in the figure are the costs for four programs in the Public 
Health Service, the costs not being segregable. 

In forwarding the information regarding its educational activities 
to the subcommittee, the Department made it clear that it considered 
some of the programs listed as not being educational. Particular ref- 
erence was made to a number of the medical research programs of the 
Public Health Service and some of the Department’s training 
programs. 

The educational activities of the departments that fall within the 
definition of education as set forth by the subcommittee are as follows: 





eo 
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504 FEDERAL ACTIVITY IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Smithsonian Institution was established by act of Congress to 
carry out the provisions of the will of James Smithson, who beque: ithe: 
his estate to the United States to found at W ashington ‘ ‘an institutio) 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Its educa 
tional programs and costs are as set forth below : 


1952 FA 1953 | 1954 


International Exchange Service | 74, 678 
National Air Museum | 
National Collection of Fine Arts | 
National Gallery of Art acne | 1,238,817 | 1,240,624 | 1,274,473 | 
National Zoological Park- i } 535, 58 | 616, 804 | 613, 364 624, 959 | 
U.S. National Museum... --. 2. ial 273, 785 280, 894 | 267, 930 | 491, 726 


65, 664 87, 027 


177, 147 145, 242 144. 603 | 


Bureau of American Ethnology $57, 297 $62, 890 | $59, 454 | $63, 150 | 


47, 265 43, 619 43, 838 | 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


During the 5-year period between fiscal years 1950 and 1955, TVA 
has discontinued 5 educational programs. Those disc ontinued were: 

(a) Program of agricultural readjustment—fiscal year 1954. 

(6) Development program for the utilization of mineral re 
sources—fiscal year 1953. 

(c) Research investigation of stream sanitation and public 
health—fiseal year 1953. 

(d) Program for TVA divisions in their State and local rela- 
tionships—fiscal year 1954. 

(e) Special studies and informational activities—fiscal year 
1954. 

A new program was started in fiseal year 1952 and is designated as 
the “tributary watershed development program.” 

Purpose.—To help State and local governments determine ways to 
develop the resources of small ws atersheds having serious problems of 
soil and water conservation and consequent low productivity of farms, 
forests, and urban communities; to stimulate State and local action 
to the end that satisfactory development may be assured with mini- 
mum expenditure of Federal funds. 

Nature—TVA participation in tributary watershed development is 
built on four basic concepts: (a) Leadership i in local areas rests with 
State, county, and community organizations; (b) development of land 
and water will have maximum value if it proceeds with the develop- 
ment of other local opportunities; (¢) comprehensive local area devel- 
opment requires a high degree of coordination by State leadership; 
(d) technical assistance to the States for program planning and execu- 
tion is properly a TVA function in the region. 
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The cost of the educational activities of TVA for fiscal years 1951-55 
as follows: 


— sain oa sale 


} j 955 esti- 
1951 actual 1952 actual | 1953 actual | 1954 actual ao 


Developmental program for improve- 
ment of agricultural resources $2, 236,950 | $1,320,817 | $1, $1, 156, 401 $1, 372, 000 
. Program for agricultural readjustment 26, 188 19, 551 ) 1,000 
. Developmental program for utiliza- 
tion of mineral resources 92, 97 21,114 
. Developmental program for improved | 
utilization of forest resources 047 , 256 7, 265 434, 000 
Research investigation of stream sani- 
tation and public health 56, 17 
Employee training program to increase 
the efficiency of TVA operations. 36, 50, 
Program for TVA divisions in their 
State and local relationships. - 52, 7 39, 22 
. Special studies and informational 
ictivities ; 287, 567 145, 419 7, 237 | 130 | 
Provision of supplementary educational } 
facilities at construction projects 10, 670 7, 958 , 400 5, 400 | 6, 900 


7 
rributary watershed development 340, 593 390, 820 | 774 | 


| 
breed tT ois re . BU Peer iG 


307, 000 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The expenditures for the educational activities of the VA consti- 
tuted 81 percent of the $3.6 billion spent by the Federal Government 
on education in 1950. The bulk of the VA expenditures was allotted 
to payments for veterans’ education under the so-called GI bill. For 
most World War II veterans, this program terminates on July 25, 
1956, and, consequently, spending in this program has greatly 
diminished. However, this downward trend will be offset to some 
extent by the continuing program under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. 

The annual expenditures for the fiscal years 1951-55 of the educa- 
tional activities of the Veterans’ Administration are shown by the 
following tables : 

(1) Cost of direct benefits paid to or on behalf of veterans under 
the GI bill (World War IT and Korean) programs: 

Fiscal year : Fiscal year—Continued 
$1, 945, 340, 598 | Beard ent=tenr~ .90%4, 119, 5S 

, 325, 403, 348 | 1955 (appropria- 
167,802, 574 | tion) 553,410, 000 

(2) Vocational rehabilitation program : 

Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
$176, 875, 154 I Si ae ct _ $41, 294, 233 


97, 902, 065 1955 (appropriation). 36,520, 000 
57, 768, 601 


The administrative costs for both of the above programs are as 
follows: 


— 

m | Salaries and | 

Fiscal year | } 
| 


travel Other Total 





1951 $45, 591, 271 $11, 395, 739 $56, 987. 010 
1952 31, 461, 956 6, 663, 195 38, 125, 151 
1953 ty Soran 23, 527, 619 5, 915, 704 29, 443, 323 
1954... abi blest 4 eect idles izee 22, 134, 755 7, 513, 335 29, 648, 090 
1955 (estimated)... _..._- 4 ee a . 19, 121, 060 9, 342, 000 28, 463. 000 
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(3) Medical education program for professional and technical staffs 
of VA hospitals: 
Fiscal year: 

1951___ __ $1, 413, 553 $1, 112, 570 
1, 285, 109 1, 281, 500 
1, 400, 249 


The breakdown of these figures between operating and administra- 
tive costs are as follows: 


Fiscal year—Continued 





Administra- 
tive 


198}... $1, 342, 875 $70, 678 
1952- : 1, 220, 854 | 64, 255 
1953... 1, 330, 237 | 70,012 
1954__. 1,056, 941 | 55, 629 
1955 (estimated) 


, 112, 570 
1, 217, 425 | 64, 575 


| 
; oe . a Su » 281, 500 


(4) Contractual medical research program : To date 111 contractual 
medical research projects have been supported by the VA. It is 
planned to continue this program. 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 


$1, 310, 965 Sei it hmipphhvdteatbnunaede $261, 778 
321, T72 0 
297, 775 
_ Thecost figures for the Veterans’ Administration Information Serv- 
ice are as follows: 
Fiscal year: 
1951 $428, 761 $346, 360 
D 355, 741 329, 897 
347, 878 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


No educational activities are carried on by the Board. 

The “informational services” of the Board consist of (1) reply- 
ing to requests for information concerning the Board’s activities re- 
ceived from the general public, including individuals, representatives 
of the press, and business and educational organizations; (2) in 
response to requests, forwarding copies of statistical compilations and 
other reports initially prepared for the use of the staff and the Board 
members; and (3) preparing press releases (50-60 per year) describ- 
ing the Board’s more important decisions and actions. 

The costs of the “informational services” cannot be separately 
identified except for the salaries of the personnel assigned to the Office 
of Public Information, which is the organizational component pri- 
marily responsible for the informational activities. The personnel 
services costs for past 5 fiscal years are shown in the table below. 

The costs of duplicating, mailing, and other costs directly related 
to the informational services have been relatively stable over the past 
5 years. It is estimated that these costs have not exceeded $16,000 
per year. 

Personnel services costs, Office of Public Information 


IE o-..._...d. aeeeinamciaasscabmiinas auecat I EE oo ers erence ek $23, 100 
19, 500 | 1951 21, 900 
1953 : ; 25, 200 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Commission conducts one educational activity which is desig- 
nated as the management intern programs. 

Costs.—The cost of these programs is only partially identifiable. 
The program is administered by a Director who is an employee of the 
Examining Division, Bureau of Department: al Operations, as are his 
assistant and secretary. The cost to the Civil Service Commission 
including leave and direct administrative costs since 1951 is as follows: 

$15, 465 | 19% $20, 521 


15, 225 | 1955 (estimate 19, 036 


16, 515 | 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


In 1953 several agencies were combined as the agency now known 
as the Foreign Operations Administration (FOA). This agency is 
charged w ith the responsibility of administering the technical assist- 
ance programs of the United States. 

Some of the educational programs of FOA are being wound up. 
Technical assistance is being withdrawn from Saudi Arabia and activi- 
ties in Burma have been terminated. Activities in the field of elemen- 
tary education in the Latin American Republics have been curtailed, 
but more assistance is being requested by the governments in this region 
in teacher training for secondary and vocational schools. 

The university contract method is assuming more importance in 
FOA’s educational activities. These contracts are entered into by an 
American university with a foreign university for an exchange of 
personnel. FOA bears the costs of the contract, some of which run 
well over a million dollars. 


Summary of FOA-financed university contracts 

The following summary lists the contracts in operation as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, with American universities for technical cooperation with 
other countries. The list is arranged alphabetically by university. It 
cites the expected amount of FOA financing (over a 3-year period in 
most instances), and gives a brief description of the contract. 

In addition to the United States contributions, in each instance the 
host country carries its fair share of the total costs, contributing cash, 
personnel, services, and facilities. The contributions vary by country 
and by differences in the type of contract. In many instances the con- 
tribution exceeds the amount of FOA financing. 

a list follows: 

. American University of Beirut ($4,029,830) to provide training 
to aed from the Near East and Africa in agriculture, education, 
health, and other fields. 

2. University of Arizona ($230,000) to assist Iraq to develop the 
Abu Ghraib Agricultural College. Arizona University is to provide 
$25,000 worth of demonstration equipment. 

3. University of Arkansas ($800,960) to assist the National Insti- 
= of Agriculture and Home Economics in Panama. 

4, Armour Research Foundation ($195,000) to work with the In- 
dustrial Development Corporation, Ministry of Industry and Mines, 
of the Government of Burma in the field of industrial research and 
development, and ($90,000) to do similar work on industrial develop- 
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ment with the Mexican Institute of Technological Research, Bank of 
Mexico. 

5. Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. ($450,000) to help Iraq’s Minis 
try of Education develop a technical institute to teach trades such as 
automobile mechanics, carpentry, machinery, electricity, and graphic 
arts. 

6. Brigham Young University ($569,335) to assist Iran in expan- 
sion of its secondary education system. 

7. University of California ($692,000) to assist the University of 
Indonesia in developing and strengthening its medical school. 

8. Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College ($1,500,000) to 
advise the University of Peshawar in Pakistan on expanding its edu- 
cational programs. 

9. Columbia University, Teachers College ($210,000) to assist the 
Ministry of Education of Afghanistan and the Teachers Training Col- 
lege in Kabul in developing educational institutions in Afghanistan. 

10. University of Connecticut ($175,000) to help create a permanent 
division of the University of the Philippines to be known as the Phil- 
ippines to be known as the Philippine Labor Education Center. 

11. Cornell University ($850,500) to help expand the College of 
Agriculture at the University of the Philippines, ($100,000) for as- 
sistance to Burma’s Ministry of National Planning in the use of aerial 
photography in economic development, and ($31,000) to assist Liberia 
in the codification of present laws and the maintenance of a modern 
codification system. 

12. Isaac Delgado Central Trades School, New Orleans ($390,000) 
to help expand technical education program at Lebanon’s Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers. 

13. Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. ($106,000) to assist 
four Yugoslav universities to establish and conduct English-language 
training institutes, and ($48,500) to establish a training program for 
English-language teachers at the Ankara Institute in Turkey. 

14. Harvard University ($17,000) to provide specialized counsel in 
the field of health and nutrition in Peru. 

15. University of Illinois ($450,000) to expand engineering program 
at India’s Institute of Technology and ($220,000) to expand teaching 
facilities at the Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 

16. University of Maryland ($900,000) to provide technical support 
to British Guiana which is launching at $25 million economic and 
social development plan financed by itself and the United Kingdom. 

17. University of Michigan ($102,800) to help the Government of 
Mexico in establishing a training school for mechanics in the use and 
care of highway, agricultural, and transportation equipment, and 
($440,000) to assist the University of the Philippines to develop an 
Institute of Public Administration. 

18. Michigan State College ($193,916) to help the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation in Brazil in business administration and ($749,813) to 
aid the National University of Colombia in agriculture, forestry, and 
related fields. 

19. University of Minnesota ($1,800,000) to help the National Uni- 
versity of Seoul, Korea, in developing education programs in engineer- 
ing, agriculture, medicine, nursing, and public health. 
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20. University of Montana ($135,000) to assist the Government of 
Jordan in developing and improving practices in the fields of agri- 
cultural extension, home economics, and agricultural marketing. 

21. University of Nebraska ($17,000) to assist Turkish Govern- 
ment in planning and developing Ataturk University after the pattern 
of the American system of land-grant colleges. 

22. New York ‘University ($87 8,600) to assist the U niversity of 
Ankara in Turkey in extending its educational program in public 
administration. 

23. State University of New York ($1,815,700) to assist Israel in 
the fields of public health, education, eee and industry. 

24. University of North Carolina ($184,27 7) to help strengthen the 
educational, research, and extension programs of the National School 
of Engineering of Peru in the fields of public health and sanitary 
engineering. 

25. Oklahoma A. & M. College ($2,434,368) to help Ethiopia estab- 
lish an agricultural and mechanical arts college and secondary level 
school system. 

26. Oregon State College ($290,000) to help Kasetsart University 
in Thailand to strengthen. and expand its agricultural education, re- 
search, and extension programs. 

University of Oregon ($220,000) to help the Government of 
Nepal to train schoolteachers and to establish a teachers college. 

28. Pennsylvania State College ($75,000) to help the Taiwan ree 
mosa ) Teachers College establish a department of industrial educa 
tion to train vocational teachers. 

29. University of Pennsylvania ($18,000) to work with the Mexican 
Government’s Institute of Livestock Research in a cooperative re- 
search project on contagious animal diseases and ($800,000) to assist 
the University of Karachi in Pakistan in establishing an institute of 
public and business administration. 

30. Purdue University ($315,000) to aid in expanding the Taiwan 
(F ormosa) College of iE ngineer ing and ($108,660) to aid the Rural 
University of Minas Gerais in Brazil in agriculture and home 
economics, 

31. University of Southern California ($710,000) to work with the 
University of Teheran in Iran in the field of public administration. 

32. Stanford University ($500,000) to help the University of the 
Philippines develop its colleges of engineering, education, and busi- 
ness administration. 

33. Syracuse University ($240,000) to work with the Government 
of Iran’s National Teacher Training School in developing audiovisual 


techniques 

34. Teen Agricultural and Mechanical College ($1,700,000) to 
assist the University of Dacca in east Pakistan in reorganizing its 
courses, teaching methods and administration, in agriculture, engi- 
neering, and other fields. 

35. University of Texas ($230,000) to assist Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity in Thailand in expanding its engineering instruction. 

36. Tuskegee Institute ($800,000) to assist the Indonesian Govern- 
ment in dev eloping a system of practical technical education to supply 


skilled and supervisory personnel for industrial development of 
Indonesia. 
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37. Utah State Agricultural College ($1,800,000) for assistance in 
agricultural development in Iran. 

38. Washington State College ($1,600,000) to assist the University 
of Punjab in West Pakistan in reorganizing its courses, te: ching 
methods, and administration in agriculture, engineering, ‘and other 
fields. 

39. University of Wisconsin ($738,000) to expand the teaching 
facilities in engineering at India’s Bengal Engineering College, pro- 
vide equipment v alued at $72,000, and to advise the Ministry of 
Education of India on development programs and needs in the field 
of education and ($20,000) to make a survey of land problems in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Egypt, and possibly 
Ethiopia and Turkey. 

40. University of Wyoming ($153,000) to develop training pro 
grams of the Government of Afghanistan in agriculture, engineering, 
education, and other fields. Wyoming University is to provide $15 »,000 
worth of equipment. 

Because FOA was organized in 1953 as the successor to several 
agencies the figures in the following tables are not complete for all 
the years since 1950. The figures below are exclusive of the costs 
of the university contract program, which eventually will annually 
cost $20 to $25 million. Also excluded from the figures below is 
the cost of the Industrial Technical Assistance Division (ITAD) 
program. In the fiscal year 1954, $13 million was spent for this 
program. 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


Planned program for education in underdeveloped areas for fiscal year 1954 


[Thousands of dollars] 


United States ee 
technicians | yammegs Supplies 
Country icipetn lade tileme OD cing and Other} Total 
equip- costs costs 
Num- Num . ment 
ber ‘ 


Cost ber 


Total 35¢ 448 | 1,696 
Africa “ 2¢ 7% 65 


Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Liberia 
Libya... 


Far East !_.. 


China (Formosa) 

Indochina (Associated States) 
Philippines 

Thailand 

Indonesia - - 


Latin America. 


Bolivia 
Brazil. 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Haiti 
Hondures 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama... 
Paraguay - 
Peru 
Regional 
DOTS. 


Near East 


Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Saudi Arabia 


South Asia_-. 


Afghanistan ; 1 5 


55 
India____. 4 39 45 
POOR anncaenscs ‘ eo 19 | 2 10 | 


_Pakistan____- aoe 31 54 30 | 150 


1 Actuals 1954. Sources: June, 1954 flexline. Far East program Aug. 31, 1954. 
2 Includes grants to servicios. 
3 Excludes $485,000 for development assistance. 


Funds obligated or programed for cooperative educational programs in under- 
developed areas, by fiscal year 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Obligated 
Cc ating Rae 8 «an 7 a, Programed 
ooperating countries fiscal 1954 
Fiscal 1952 Fiscal 1953 


12, 141 14, 042 

926 784 
4, 098 5, 683 
Latin America | 2, 710 , 862 
Near East See adhinnmis oe 3,138 | 3, 958 
South Asia__- ‘ 1, 269 , 755 
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United States technical cooperation programs *—Program costs of TCA, IIAA, 
MSA, FOA, 1950-55 


[In thousands of dollars] 


| 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 19542 | 19552 


i sitet Oca 2 ao 


| | | “| an ia 

All programs. | 3 $6,900 | 2 $14,600 | 2% $139,800 | #$138,900 | $107,000 | $112,000 

Education _ (4) 51,709 § 12,141 | 514, 042 | 15, 217.5 | 15, 108 
| 


Does not include programs in Europe, Greece, and Turkey. Does not include United States contribu- 
tions to United Nations technical assistance fund or OAS. In the Far East 1951-54 education programs 
constituted $12,945,600 of the total nonmilitary aid programs of $720,690,000. 

2 Program estimates 

? Appropriations 

4 There was a total of $825,000 obligated by IIAA; the Far East program began in June 1950; amounts, if 
any, for NEA were negligible 

§ Obligated. 


In the testimony of representatives of FOA before the subcom- 
mittee, it was developed that the definition of “education” as used 
by FOA is at considerable variance with the definition used by the 
subcommittee. Under the latter definition, the costs of FOA’s edu- 
cational activities are approximately $125 million. 

The information programs for fiscal years of FOA and its prede- 
cessor agency is shown in the following table: 


DMS, ECA/MSA, IIAA, TCA—Domestic information, overseas informational 
support, and overseas audiovisual activities 


EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES, JUNE 30, 1951-JUNE 30, 1953 


[Salaries in thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1951 Dec. 31, 1951 June 30, 1952 Dee, 31, 1952 | June 30, 1953 


Em- 
ployees 


Em- 


ploy ees 


Em- 
ployees 


Em- 
ployees 


Em- 


| } | | | | 
Salaries Salaries | Salaries ployees| Salaries Salaries 


3 | $30 4 $35 | ‘ $15 

$373 1 56 384] 141) 2 ; 245 
18 6 38 6 3s é 35 
75| 22| 146] 23] 5 2% 147 


ee Le | 75 466 | 


88 | 598 74 | f 56 | 442 
| | | | | 


FOA PUBLIC INFORMATION AND OVERSEAS AUDIOVISUAL ACTIVITIES 
Sept. 28, 1954: 
Employees. - ; = bsctescodssuackoud anes onde anad pebaecttiabeia awa 36 
Salaries ; ; ; fetnaedoscse” Se 
Note.—Figures include both administrative and program personnel. 
1Includes 9 positions representing personnel engaged in overseas informational support activities. 


Positions and personnel transferred to U. S. Information Agency Aug. 1, 1953, under Reorganization 
Plan No. 8 


Prior to June 30, 1952, the office was organized along ‘“‘media” rather than ‘‘area” lines, and there is no 
exact breakdown available between employees engaged in overseas informational support and domestic 
information, prior to that time. 


The Foreign Operations Administration also conducts some in- 
service training and orientation programs for its employees. The 
costs for these programs were not submitted, the reason given that they 
are not determinable. It was indicated that 13 man-years will be 
devoted to these programs during fiscal year 1955. 
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FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Complete description of the educational activities of the Civil 
Defense Administration was not possible in 1950 _ ause the authoriz- 
ing legislation was approved by Congress that yea Accordingly, a 
brief description accompanies the enumeration of the educational 
activities. 

Established 
(fiscal years ) 

1. Operations course at the National Civil Defense Staff College, Olney 

facility, FCDA, Olney, Md. (Administrative course was started in 
1951 and is continuing) — a ae eee ee ee 

To acquaint civil- defense volunteers with the scope and magni- 
tude of the problems confronting a civil-defense director and his 
staff as imposed by attack with modern weapons, including a 
control-center exercise under simulated attack, 

. Traveling teams to assist States in conducting their own civil defense 
saministrative Courses Of. State levels. wen 1.6 ee > 

The staff college faculty teaches the initial administration 
course in a State and the State civil-defense organization con- 
tinues the course thereafter in cooperation with institutions of 
higher learning. 

. Training conferences for regional training officers 

Briefings of the latest developments and exchange of training 
information, methods and materials between the headquarters 
staff of the training and education office and the regional training 
officers. 

- Integrating civil defense into existing curriculums of schools and 
aa 

Assisting specified institutions of learning within designated 
States to improve and maintain effective civil-defense-training 
program. 

. Research on preparation of civil-defense curriculum materials (with 
U. 8S. Office of Education) 

Assistance to the Office of Education, by delegation, in deter- 
mining suitable civil-defense curriculum materials for recom- 
mended use in schools and colleges. 

. Rescue Instructors School, Olney facility, FCDA, Olney, Md 

Instructors are trained in rescue techniques and operations who 
will organize and conduct rescue and warden-rescue training in 
their local areas. 

. During fiscal year 1952, 2 technical training schools were established: 
Western Training School, St. Marys, Calif., and Central Training 
School, Stillwater, Okla., and during fiscal year 1953 a 3d technical 
school was established at Eastern Training School, Ogontz, Pa. How- 
ever, due to reduced funds for fiscal year 1953 these technical schools 
were closed early in fiscal year 1954. 

These technical-training schools were established under author- 
ity of sec. 201 (c) of Public Law 920, 81st Cong. 


The cost of each educational activity, program, or_service for the 
fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, the budget for the fiscal year 1955 
is as follows: 


Cost by fiscal year 
Educational activity ra .s 





1953 1954 paige 
Oo 





Operations courses pid elds ast cet $15, $25. 000 

Traveling teams. - - a eal Pe 28-500 

Regional training officer conferences __ <= $1,! $1. 5 § L 500 

Civil defense in schools and colleges. __-- 5, F 7 500 

Research on curriculum materials (with United States Office of re 
Education) - _- 


Rescue Instructor School, Olney, Md____- eines cocdeibananas.: Ie 57,220 | 64,000 
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Among the basic responsibilities of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 920, 81st Cong.), is the following: “Publicly disseminate appro- 
priate civil defense information by all appropriate means.” 

The expenditures for public civil defense education for the fiscal] 
years 1951-55 are set forth in the following table: 


Fiscal year: Amount | Fiscal year—Continued Amount 
$680, 261 9% $499, 607 
1, 946, 550 ik sits Rechgipinnhieasbsntie 1, 168, 521 

716, 207 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The FCC conducts one educational activity designated as the inter 
national exchange of persons program : 
SEE “GONG ban Acdeena Lee Pane Tee tee oS ee $21, 874 
1952 cost 19, 982 | 1955 budget 40, 000 
BP, Miiitcbnarcersndieisasteccraiunee 22, 195 

No figures were submitted on the Commission’s information pro 
gram on the grounds that the program was not germane to the inquiry. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation maintains two educa 
tional activities, both of which are in-service training programs. 
(1) Courses in banking for employees started in 1946: 
Cost of program: Cost of program—Continued 
Fiseal year 1951 Fiscal year 1954_________ $10, 755 
Fiscal year 1952 11, 536 Budget for fiscal year 1955_ 13, 000 
Fiscal year 1953 12, 169 
(2) Special training in bank examination work through the inter- 
agency Bank Examination School started 1952: 
Cost of program: Cost of program—Continued 
Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1954 $250 
Fiscal year 1952__.__......._. None Budget for fiscal year 1955__. 500 
Fiscal year 1953 
Publication and distribution of six types of publications constitutes 
the information program of the corporation. 


Cost of informational services and publications 


$40, 587 | Fiscal year 1954__._._.._____- $30, 369 
Fiscal year 1 54, 212 | Budget for fiscal year 1955__.. 53, 947 
Fiscal year 1953 30, 576 


Notre.—The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation does not receive an appro- 
priation of public funds from the Congress for any of its activities. All of its 
operating costs and insurance losses are paid out of corporate income which 
consists of assessments paid by insured banks and income from investments. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The Federal Reserve Board conducts no educational activity, other 
than publications, financed by appropriated funds. It does coop- 
erate in the training programs of bank examiners with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The General Services Administration participates with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in the distribution of Federal 
real and personal surplus property. 


ae Real erepery 


Property assigned 
Fiscal year Nenber of [--———————————— ———- 


assignments cana . ; 
en Acquisition Number of Number of 


cost buildings acres of Jand 


Assignments made: } 

1951 23 $1, 792, 000 Ai 314. 60 
1952 : 1, 044, 000 ( 517. 10 
1953 1, 492, 000 707.14 
1954 6, 848, 000 j 1, 623. 26 
1955 (through Sept. 10, 1954) : j 1, 419, 000 Fy 87. 47 


Total, July} 1, 1952- Sept. 10, 1954 ‘ 12, 595, 000 3, 249. 57 


Assignments recalled: 
1951 an 
1952 Sisal dao j 318, 000 
1953... _ i 2, 000 


180, 000 


(2) Personal property 


[It should be noted that the table below doess not indicate what amounts of property were 
approved for donation to health institutions which comprise part of the total] 
Acquisition cost Acquisition cost 
of property of property 
donated donated 
Fiscal year— Fiscal year—-Continued 
5 $12, 000, 000 1963_ __. $58, 500, 000 


37, 400, 000 1954 ; "99. 400, 000 


The National Archives, which is under the jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, conducts a program involving the 
reproduction and sale of microfilm of some of its permanent records. 


Fiscal Year 
Activity and cost descinstiacidpsesthitehih onl ait 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 ! 


Number of requests from educational institutions 110 200 190 210 210 
Number of microfilm rolls (50 feet) furnished to educational 

institutions 1, 900 4, 200 
Cost of rendering service for number of rolls furnished to edu- 

cational institutions - __- oe .| $8,200 ($16, 500 |$15, 000 


3, 950 4, 300 4, 300 


$17,000 | $17,000 
| Estimated. 


This program is financed from revolving trust funds. The cost of 


rendering the service is slightly less than ‘the fees received from the 
sale of reproductions. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


The Agency discontinued its German reorientation program (con- 
ducted on behalf of and with funds provided for by the State De- 
partment) in 1950. The housing research program was discontinued 
in April of 1954, the cost of this program for the fiscal year being 


$124,108. 
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The agency will spend in fiscal year 1955 aproxim: ately $178,945,- 
196 on its educational activities, of which sum, $173.792,000 is repre- 
sented by housing loans extended to educational institutions. Another 
$2,974,000 represents the value of . school properties which are subject 
to early disposition in fiscal year 1955. Also included in the total 
figure is a sum of $204,196 for sdlminintontien expenses which have 
been computed from a projection of 1954 figures when the figures for 
1955 were not submitted. 

In addition to the programs listed below, the Agency is organizing 
an Urban Renewal Service as authorized by P ublic Law 560 (Housing 
Act of 1950) which will provide communities with information on 
slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment projects. No cost figures on 
this Service were submitted. 

(1) Housing loans for educational institutions— 


Administra- | Net commit- 


Fiscal year tive expenses ments 


1952... Ed J : ‘3 a $239, 252 $19, 305, 000 
1953... 4 317, 066 86, 411, 000 
1954 ; senda 339, 379 147, 865, 000 
1955 (estimate) - . - nt E cndttntchces ais = . 375, 000 173, 792, 000 


(2) Liquidation and disposal of war public works.—Only a handful 
of these community facilities constructed under titles II and III of 
the Lanham Act remain for disposition. The current inventory in- 
cludes 8 school properties worth $2,974,000 which are under contract 
for disposal during the current fiscal year as soon as legal questions 
pertaining to land ‘acquisition are settled. 


Administrative expenses 


Fireal year: Fiscal year—Continued 
$113, 364 1953 $87, 000 
107, 998 ‘ 60, 000 

No estimate is provided for 1955 inasmuch as this program has 
been merged with several other activities into a revolving fund for 
all liquida: iting programs of the Agency. 

(3) International exc hange program (in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Operations Administration) — 
The costs of this program are borne by the latter agencies. 

(4) School-construction program.—Rendering of technical service 
to Office of Education which bears the cost of the program. 

(5) Advance planning of non-Federal public works.—Authority for 
the first and second advance planning programs has expired and 
the Agency is in the process of collecting repayments due to the 
Government. 

Administrative expenses 
Fiscal year Fiscal year—Continued 
$1, 600, 000 A $193, 661 
608, 831 | 144, 196 

No estimate is provided for 1955 inasmuch as this program has been 
merged with several other activities into a revolving fund for all 
liquidating programs of the Agency. 
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(6) Reserve for planned public works— 
Administrative expenses 
Fiscal year 1955: 
Administrative expenses__ _.... $100,000 
oi ih ; ee 1, 500, 000 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Commission conducts an inservice training course in admin- 
istrative law and transport economics designed primarily for newly 
appointed attorneys, but open to the entire legal staff and others. 
This course supersedes and enlarges a previous program. Another 
inservice training course open to the Commission’s clerical force in 
Washington is designed to prepare its graduates to advance to higher 
grade traffic positions. Although temporarily suspended, this course 
is scheduled to resume shortly. The costs for neither course are 
identifiable. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The NACA operates 5 educational programs, 1 of which was 
initiated since 1950. Nos. (1), (3), and (4) are inservice training 
programs. | 

(1) Apprentice training program 


Year Operating A dministra- 
costs tive costs 


$81, $13, 800 
98, 5 14, 600 
91, 15, 300 
+ 15, 600 
89. 15, 200 


Graduate study leave program 


, yperating Listra- 
Year Operating Administra 
costs tive costs 


$48, 500 $3, 600 
45, 406 4, 000 
48, YOO 4, 300 
55, 400 4. 200) 
93, 000 4, 500 


ee $18, 900 
ID IOI hectares ssiites siete iescdiiieeie 20, 200 
21, 500 


(4) Orientation and training for junior scientists and engineers 


Operating Administra- 
costs tive costs 


$12, 000 
6, 100 
6, 100 


CC 


45173—55—_34 
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(5) University research contract programs 


Operating costs Operating costs 
$709, 600 | 1954 $628, 400 
657, 100 | 1955. 675, 000 
618, 300 
The NACA has three types of information programs. No. (1) 
includes sores ation and distribution of NACA scientific reports and 
operation of NACA libraries. 


(1) Scientific information 


Operating costs Operating costs 
$1, 079, 000 | 1954 $1, 089, 000 
1, 151, 000 1, 117, 000 


(2) Public information service 


Operating costs Operating costs 
, 1954 $14, 900 
32, 100 | 1955 15, 000 

99 ¢ 


(3) College recruiting information materials 


Operating costs Operating costs 
$3, 600 | 1954 $9, 200 
8, 900 | 1955 8,7 


THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY AND CANAL ZONE GOVERN MENT 


The Panama Canal Company, a United States Government cor- 
poration organized to maintain and operate the Panama Canal, has 
been required since fiscal year 1952 to reimburse the United States 
Treasury for the net costs of the Canal Zone Government, which in- 
cludes the operation of the public school system and which includes 
the operation of intern and residency programs in Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment hospitals and of an in-service training program for teachers 
in the “Latin American” schools of the Canal Zone Government. 

The Company conducts two continuing in-service training programs 
in addition to occasional short term in-service training projects, The 


costs for these are not identifiable except for the apprentice- -learner 
program. 





Activities ALOT EY SCOT tee nt nTN wae — 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


| ee fee biperengeghereess | eqn enenee Lees eEEENESEED | eaSea 


Public school system i ‘i $1, 630, 233 | $1,839,030 | $2,682,481 | $2, 603,381 $3, 049, 300 
Apprentice-learner program ---- . = 12, 408 13, 374 12, 734 20, 513 31, 000 





The Company also conducts an orientation program for employees 
newly arrived in the Canal Zone. The cost of this is reported to be 
negligible. 

The Company publishes a monthly employee periodical which 
cost $46,168 in fiscal year 1954 and which will cost $56,500 for fiscal 
year 1955. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Board contends that its in-service training program is not an 
educational activity and therefore submitted no figures. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation is in liquidation and has no 
educational activities. Of the two educational activities reported by 
it in 1950, one was discontinued in 1950 and the other is presently being 
carried on by the Federal Facilities Corporation, to which the Gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber program was transferred from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation effective at the close of business on June 30, 
1954, pursuant to Executive Order 10539. 


(1) Synthetic rubber research program at universities 


Fiscal year—Continued 
$572, 000 
639, 000 1955 (budget)_...__--_.. 560, 000 
596, 000 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The Bureau operates no educational program, having terminated its 
participation in foreign technical assistance activities in 1953. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


No figures were submitted by CIA on its in-service training 
grams for security reasons. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The educational activities of ODM and that of the National 
Security Resources Board and of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration whose functions were absorbed by ODM in 1953 are in the 
nature of research carried out by colleges and educational institutions 
under contracts negotiated with ODM, DPA, and NSRB. No such 
contracts were entered into in either fiscal year 1954 or 1955. 


NATIONAL SecuRITY Resources Boarp* 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

(Joint agreement between Princeton, NSRB, ODM, and Budget Bureau) 

(a) Period of the contract dated January 31, 1952, was January 31—December 
81, 1952. 

(6) Cost of the study was $5,000 to NSRB, fiscal year 1952 funds, and $5,000 
to ODM, fiscal year 1952 funds. 

(c) Purpose: A study and evaluation of all Government activities dealing 


with assuring adequate supplies of strategic and critical materials for defense, 
from foreign and domestic sources. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(a) Period: February 15 to December 31, 1952. 
(b) Cost was $13,680, fiscal year 1952 funds. 


(c) Purpose: Study of problems of distribution of manpower resources in a 
fully mobilized economy. 


1NSRB was abolished and its functions transferred to the Office of Defense Mobilization 
vnder the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


(a) Period: June 23 to December 23, 1952. 

(b) Cost was $50,000, fiscal year 1952 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study and appraisal of mobilization policies and programs with 
analyses of mobilization requirements. 


REGENTS OF UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


(a) Period: January 16 to June 30, 1952. 

(b) Cost of $5,000, fiscal year 1952 funds, 

(c) Purpose: Development and analysis of case study materials on manpower 
use, problems, hiring, and practices in private industry. 


STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


(a) Period: October 12, 1951, to October 11, 1952. 

(b) Cost was $10,000, fiscal year 1952 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study of factors involved in industrial resources, continuity of 
operation, and problems of postattack industrial rehabilitation. 


STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


(a) Period: January 2 to July 1, 1952. 
(b) Cost was $10,000, fiscal year 1952 funds. 
(c) Purpose: Study of location of industry granted certificates: of necessity 


for tax amortization ; technique of application of industrial dispersion standards 
STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


(a) Period: May 22 to December 31, 1952. 

(b) Cost was $18,000, fiscal year 1952 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study and program for local sponsorship of measures for post 
attack rehabilitation in industrial communities subject to attack. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


(a) Period: January 28 to April 30, 1952. 

(b) Cost was $4,500, fiscal year 1952 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study of needs and prospective uses of data for determining 
requirements of scientific and engineering personnel resources. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


(a) Period: May 29 to July 1, 1951. 
(b) Cost was $675, fiscal year 1951 funds. 
(c) Purpose: Study of proposal to merge DPA and NPA within Commerce 
Department. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


(a) Period: January 1 to June 30, 1953. 

(b) Cost was $6,793, fiscal year 1953 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Report on supply and prospective needs of gamma globulin serum 
in the prevention of polio for civil defense, military, and civilian requirements. 


STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


(a) Period: June 1 to December 31, 1953. 

(b) Cost was $15,170, fiscal year 1953 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study of protective measures useful to Government and industry 
in the event of an emergency. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION } 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


(a) Period: July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952. 

(b) Cost was $50,000, fiscal year 1952 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study of principles and standards of building construction to 
effect conservation of materials. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


{a) Period: July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953. 

(b) Cost was $50,000, fiscal year 1953 funds. 

(c) Purpose: Study of building construction to include greater detail of 
various areas and formulation of criteria for the conservation of materials in 
pbuilding construction. 

No educational activities falling within the definition contained in the ques- 
tionnaire were conducted by this Office in fiscal year 1954. None are budgeted 
for fiscal year 1955. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


1951 information staff: 
Personal services_____-__- ; secuins Qe, ae 
Messenger service ______ a 300 
Printing news releases, ete__ y é Tha } 1, 500 


EE cic conde chats rae - ee 


1952 information staff: 
Personal service__- ee 2 
Messenger service and ticker__- , 1, 500 
Printing news releases_____--- aide 2,500 
Travel 8 gia . Lucie 7 ‘ 1, 449 


eins alcen — a ‘ : 56, 498 


1952 community forums :? 


Personal services_______-_ : . as : r 92, 240 
Travel he De ; rs ; . 17,158 
Transportation of things____- se Bees 285 
Telegraph __ 372 
Rental of equipment_——___- : —_ = 1, 741 
NN gaa ek eS le ae no os : 9,191 
Work performed by other agencies oes 7, 465 
Supplies and materials____~~_- eas ; 7, 371 
Equipment__- : SLD EL $e 26, 345 
Taxes and assessments______ ae Mis =e andi 756 

Total ; ; > 162, 924 


1953 information staff: 
Personal services ges é 36, 621 
Travel __ . big Sea RE 1, 094 
Messenger service and ticker ; . . 1,100 
Printing press releases, ete . “ss <=, soe 


Total 


1 The Defense Production Administration was merged with the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion by Executive Order 10433 of Feb. 4, 1953. 

®ODM’s community forums program in fiscal years 1952 and 1953 was designed to enlist 
the understanding and support of the American public at local levels on behalf of the 
mobilization program during the Korean engagement. Through national headquarters of 
civil associations, veterans’ groups, etc., speech material, spot announcements for radio 


stations, ete., were disseminated. A special appropriation for this activity was authorized 
by the Congress in 1951. 
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1953 community forums: 
I ON i assent ca cscthieincnips aiichivien gleiiintaleatts iil alanine cities atk ttlildnde Ae 


Travel 188 
ND tis ealhe 


1954 information staff : 
Personal services 
Messenger and ticker 
Printing releases, ete 


Total 


1955 information staff: 
Personal services__ : 20, 175 
Messenger service_-__-_- 38h 970 
Printing releases, etc , O81 


Total 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The activities of the Library of Congress 
tional nature are as follows: 


1951 | 1952 


. Administration of the general activities | | | 
of the Library of Congress ! -| $4,278, 180 | $4, 734,823 | $4,795, 320 | $4,810,272 | $4, 717, 636 
. Development and maintenance of a na- 
tional union catalog onlea -| 277,000 | 
. Development of a collection of laws and | | | 
legal materials_..... ._- eee 3.85, 500 | 3 85, 500 | 385, 500 | 890,000 | 90, 000 
. Distribution of printed catalog cards | | | 
and Library of Congress technical | 


280,660 | 285,492 | %83,979} 281, 324 


publications. - _- 21, 102, 600 | 2 1, 172, 750 | 2 1,235, 107 | 2 1,264,800 | 2 1, 332,000 
1 


. Provision of books for the blind_...--...| 2 1, 008, 000 I , 000, 000. | 2 1,000, 000 
{ 
1 It should be noted that, although these activities serve educational purposes, this is not their primary 
reason for existing, and that they serve many other purposes also. 
2 Not included in total in line 1. 
’ Included in total in line 1. 


| 
| 
| 


2 1, 000, 000 | * 1, 000, 000 


UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDENS 


The total costs of operating and maintaining the Botanic Gardens 
for the years listed are as follows: 
Fiscal year— Fiscal year—Continued 
1951 (spent) 1954 (spent) $218, 687 
1952 (spent) 200, 232 1955 (budget) 223, 100 
1953 (spent) 214, 761 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The GPO discontinued its apprentice training and development pro- 
gram in 1952.. No appropriated funds were used to operate this 
program. 

The costs for the years listed of the program for cataloging, index- 
ing, and distribution of public documents is as follows: 

1951 appropriation $2, 699, 800 | 1954 appropriation $2, 800, 000 


1952 appropriation 2, 700, 000 | 1955 appropriation 2, 825, 000 
1953 appropriation 2, 817, 120 
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Construction, sites, and equipment: 
Construction___- 


OF EDUCATION 


Amount 
$4, 083, 232 
193, 570 
328, 007 


4, 604, 809 


Permanent improvement of public school buildings: 
Lands and structures___- i 
Equipment, existing buildings llega th tanieraneniatince hlittnliin ha) 


Total permanent improvement of public school buildin 
Total capital outlay— 


Grand total_ 


OBLIGATIONS FOR THE 1953 FISCAL YEAR 
General adminisration, supervision, and instruction: 
Activity 1. General administration 
Activity 2. Supervision and instruction 
Activity 3. Auxiliary educational services__.__...__.._...----_- 
Activity 4. Penny milk and surplus commodities_____.________~ 


Total general administration, supervision, and instruction___ 
Vocational education, George-Barden program 
Operation and maintenance of buildings, grounds, and equipment: 
Activity 1. Operation of buildings, grounds, and maintenance of 
equipment 


Activity 2. Repairs and maintenance of buildings and grounds__ 


Total operation 
equipment_ 


and maintenance of buildings, grounds, and 


Total operating expensemauilulii vuulweoluun eat 


Construction, sites, and equipment: 
Construction 
Sites_ 
Equipment, 


new buildings— 


Total construction, sites, and equipment__- 
a anent pry getter of public-school buildings : 

aaeam. existing: Wi iis seers ccteretene“retetele 
Total permanent improvement of public-school buildings_--- 
Total capital outlay 


Grand total 


OBLIGATIONS FOR THE 1954 FISCAL YEAR 


‘General administration, supervision, and instruction: 
Activity 1. General administration 
Activity 2. Supervision and instruction 
Activity 3. Auxiliary educational services 
Activity 4. Penny milk and surplus commodities 


Total, general administration, supervision, and instruction__ 


Vocational education, George-Barden program 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 527. 


; 4, 960, 036 


264, 296 
90, 931 


355 >: aa 7 


853, 


28, 181 


$782, 193 
718, 017, 274 
125, 286 
182, 845 


19, 107, 59S 


. 2 847, 397 


718, 107 
100, 542 


818 649 


273. 44 


ie 2 27 
397, 365 


, 047, 


791 


159, 161 
51, 802 


210, 968 
1, 758, 754 


ao, 


* 26, 082, 398 


812, 759 
120, 062, 645 

142, 267 

183, 324 
21, 200, 995 


* 374, 439 





_ 


7 o- | S~ 


9, 161 
51, 802 
10, 963 


—_—_——_ 


58, 754 
—_—_ 


82, 398 


812, 759 
062, 645 
142, 267 
183, 324 
eee 


200, 995 


SS 
— 


374, 439 
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Operation and maintenance of buildings, grounds, and equipment: 
Activity 1. Operation of buildings and grounds and mainte- Amount 
nance of equipment . i . *$3, 846, 297 


Activity 2. Repairs and maintenance of buildings and grounds_ , Ee 
Activity 2. Repairs and maintenan f buildings and g 1 1, 100, 700 


Total operation and maintenance of buildings, grounds, and 
equipment , 946, 997 
26, 522, 431 


ee CIT CU ac in dst erst) tthe wet 


Construction, sites, and equipment: 
Construction ; 1, 889, 282 
SMO See eek s 


509, 652 
Equipment, new buildings__- : 140, 547 


Total construction, sites, and equipment_____-__- 


Permanent improvement of public school buildings: 
muprinee GME ERNCUIE tli se. 2 2 ee 


4 


219, 822 
MEA OUEE,, (GLORIA TI ot 5 on os Se iin tee bocan 93, 798 


Total permanent improvement of public school building 


s 313, 620 


OUUE Cinesaen  GUTON 1.2.5 dd oe lee ad klk 2, 853, 101 


Grand total 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE 1955 FISCAL YEAR 
Operating expenses: 
Activity 1. General administration 
Activity 2. Supervision and instruction 
Activity 3. Vocational education, George-Barden program__-_- 
Activity 4. Operation of buildings and grounds and maintenance 
Of OOnipeient............. 


igs tee cacti tars a ig ee. 
Activity 5. Repairs and main 


tenance of buildings and grounds_ 1, 100, 


Capital outlay: 
Construction 
Sites 


’ 575, 000 
I a, he oeinccimenmrgee 


400, 000 
Permanent improvement of public school buildings__.______-__- 410, 000 
FORT aRIO hee, RA RNIUADNEE. SORA RIO cant stench irethstncicheti erneiemn mene 18, 000 


Total capital outlay 


7, 375, 000 


Grand total 


49~ ~ = OHO 
35, 105, i28 


1 Excludes Capitol Page School. 
2 Includes obligations made from Federal grants for vocational education. 


® Excludes reimbursements received from Recreation Department, District of Columbia. 
* Does not include teachers’ retirement. 


Information regarding the extent and cost of the remaining educa- 
tional activities of the District of Columbia was not submitted to the 
subcommittee. In 1950, the District of Columbia conducted 10 educa- 
tional activities, in addition to the public-school system, at a cost of 
$581,793. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


The Service conducts an in-service training program for its 
mediators, designated as the organized study program. 
specifically provided for this activity. 

The sacleceunl program was inaugurated in 1954 and involves the 


No funds are 
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exhibition to shop stewards and foremen of films depicting sequence of 
events which have caused actual labor disputes. 
Audiovisual program : 

1951-52: None. 

1953: $300, equipment (pilot program). 

1954: $1,300, equipment (all regions). 

No specific cost included in 1955 budget. 

It is anticipated that the majority of presentations will be made in 
conjunction with mediators’ regular labor dispute assignments. The 
only cost involved will be that for travel to communities other than 
official duty stations which will be financed from savings realized from 
other activities. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


The purpose of the Agency is to submit evidence to peoples of other 
nations by means of communications techniques that the objectives 
and policies of the United States are in harmony with and will advance 
their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace. Conse- 
quently the entire appropriation of the Agency is informational and 
educational in nature. The Agency takes the position, however, that 
its operations are not educational in nature. 


U. 8. Information Agency—Distribution of resources, fiscal year 1951 through 
fiscal year 1955 (includes dollar equivalent of foreign currency) 





Fiscal year 


1953 1954 | 1955 


i | | 
USIS missions s | . $59, 769, 856 |$36, 991, 447 | $34, 806, 200 
. International broadcasting program ._.|- : ee 21, 671,473 | 17,791,836 | 15, 776,000 


. Motion-victure serv ice ® , 557, 582 3, 390, 117 3, 154, 400 


. Information center service _ -- F | : , 834,911 | 3, 519, 523 3, 017, 700 
6. Program direction and appraisal; | | 

administration and staff support-.__|_... Seana | 5, 356, 623 5, 152, 573 | , 101, 820 

7. Administrative support-- ual ), 525, 668 | 12, 351, 216 | , 564, 480 


A. 
2 
3. Press service ; : , 026, 265 | 4, 220, 288 | , 693, 400 
4 
5 





Total_- ee ; slain 1$182, 263,307 |! 150, 460, 716 |122, 742,378 | 83, 417,000 | 7, 114, 000 
| | | 
1 Total amounts have been reflected for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Distribution of fiscal year totals by 
activity is not available. The figures shown represent the total funds available for all information activities 
formerly conducted by the Department of State and the Mutual Security Agency (now Foreign Operations 
Administration). Under Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 these activities were transferred to the new 
U.S. Information Agency. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Foundation began operations late in fiscal year 1951 and did 
not begin its educational activities until the fiscal year 1952. There- 
fore, no figures before 1952 are listed in the table below: 


Costs of activities related to education, fiscal years 1952-55 


j 
Actual, Actual, 


fiscal year fiscal year 
1952 1953 
aie 





| 
Actual, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 


_ 


. Studies of scientific activities at educational 
institutions. atecdusetee $8, | $15, 000 $70, 000 $95, 000 
. Scientific manpower studies --- | ; 50, 187 | 113, 989 | 143, 255 
. National Register of Scientific and Technical i 
Personnel | 77, 250 207, 319 | 190, 610 


Grants for support of research. - 8, 777, 080 


5. Sed chien , 243, 2, 075, 188 4, 349, 791 | 
. Graduate fellowship program in the sciences _- y 1, 506, 479 1, 933, 170 2, 144, 700 
. Education in the sciences program > 40, 844 160, 789 | 190, 000 
. Exchange of scientific information 184, 919 270, 653 327, 101 


NAQom Wr 





, 200 
, 000 
, 400 
|, 400 
’, 700 


|, 820 
4, 480 


4, 000 
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(The following letter is referred to on p. 271:) 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Mass., December 27, 1954. 
Hon. RALPH W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. GWINN: In accordance with your request, I am glad to comment (1) 
on how present reports on scientific and engineering education in Russia should 
be evaluated in relation to our own educational program, (2) on the shortage 
of science teachers in secondary schools, and (3) on Federal support of research 
in our colleges and universities. 

Numerous public estimates have been made comparing the number of scientists 
and engineers being educated in Russia with the numbers being educated in the 
United States. These estimates indicate that the Soviets are making a great and 
successful effort to increase their output of these professionals and that they are 
doing this at a time when the number being educated in the United States has 
temporarily dropped. Recent studies indicate that the total output of scientists 
and engineers from the educational institutions in Russia stood at about 100,000 
in 1953 compared to 80,000 in the United States. If we project the trends in the 
two countries, it would appear that by 1960 the Russians will be training about 
twice aS many scientists and engineers as the United States. Of the total output 
in Russia in all fields about 44 percent are in science and engineering, while the 
comparable percentage in the United States is 28. The total number of graduates 
in major scientific fields in Russia—about 1,100,000—is about the same as the total 
number in the United States. In Russia, the total number holding the equivalent 
of Ph, D. degrees in scientific fields is 50,000. In the United States, the total 
holding doctor’s degrees is 48,000. These figures are the result of studies by 
United States Government agencies. 

Clearly the Russians attach great importance to education in the fields of 
science and engineering and clearly they recognize the importance of this educa- 
tion to the military power as well as the economic development of the country. 
The evidence indicates that the quality of Soviet education in these fields is good 
and that it is improving. With these comparative estimates before us, it is im- 
portant that we draw the right conclusions from them. Clearly the United States 
has a problem in educating an adequate number of highly qualified scientists 
and engineers, and in most of the fields of the physical sciences and engineering, 
its output at present is insufficient. We have reached a new plateau in the 
United States in our need for specialists to do the increasingly complex work of 
our society. The increasingly complex technology used by industry, together 
with the defense requirements of the Nation, have created a new level of demand. 

In meeting these increased needs, however, I think we should not do so on any 
basis of engaging in an academic numbers race with the Soviets. Our educa- 
tional planning should be based upon the indigenous needs of the United States 
and it should be keyed not only to numbers but to quality. We do not yet know 
enough about the kind of engineers and scientists being educated in Russia to 
draw any significant conclusions beyond the safe one that they are probably 
good. There is evidence to indicate that the engineers which they are training 
are highly specialized, whereas the trend in the United States is to provide a 
more fundamental education in these fields. In my judgment, we should con- 
tinue to stress the more fundamental approach to the education of these profes- 
sionals because I believe that this kind of education will contribute most im- 
portantly to our scientific and technological strength. Studies are now being 
initiated at my institution under a grant from the Carnegie Corp. to seek some 
light on the qualitative aspects of Russian education in science and engineering. 

While we have a shortage in numbers, our most important problem is to 
maintain the quality of our education in these fields; and we should not 
forsake quality for the sake of numbers. The growth of graduate study in 
science and engineering in the United States, particularly that which has 
taken place since the war, is profoundly important in providing us the quality 
we need. We need still further to promote graduate study and strong graduate 
schools. In this regard it must be noted that the research grants provided 
by the Federal Government through such agenices as the Office of Naval Research, 
the Institutes of Health, and more recently through the National Science Foun- 
dation, have made it possible to increase the output of our graduate schools 
in science and engineering since the war and to strengthen these schools. 

The most urgent problem we now face in the education of scientists and 
engineers in the United States is the shortage of teachers of science in our 
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secondary schools. This shortage has been particularly acute since World 
War II, in part because many of the ablest teachers of science were drawn 
away from the secondary schools during the war and never returned and in 
part because the opportunities for those qualified in the field of science have 
been much more attractive in reeent years in fields other than education. The 
result is that we now find ourselves with a shortage of science teachers as 
the great wave of increased enrollment approaches the high schools with its 
enormously increased demand for teachers of all kinds. Not only do we have 
a shortage of those who teach science in the secondary schools, we have a 
shortage of those who have been educated in science. One study has indicated 
that the preparation of physics teachers in the secondary schools averages 
six-tenths of one college semester of physics. 

If we are to have an adequate supply of scientists and engineers in the 
United States, together with an adequate quality, we must meet this problem 
of secondary school teaching, particularly because the secondary schoolteacher 
ean be profoundly important in spotting and encouraging those young people 
who are gifted in the fields of science and engineering. Our current inadequate 
output of scientists and engineers from our colleges derives in part from the 
fact that too few students in the secondary schools have been stimulated and 
encouraged to elect science and engineering as fields of study. 

The fact that our entire educational system may well double in size in the 
next 15 years makes the problem of dealing specifically with the adequacy of 
secondary school science teaching still more difficult and still more pressing 
if we are to avoid a drop in quality. I believe that we must undertake nation- 
wide efforts to provide necessary incentives to attract better teachers into 
the field of science teaching in the secondary schools. I believe that we should 
seek to create a wider public understanding of the Nation’s crucial needs for 
scientists and engineers and of the professional opportunities in these fields. 
The White House Conference on Education which comes up next year, together 
with the conferences in the States leading up to this important meeting, will 
serve to point up the overall needs of our educational system, but we need to 
give special attention to the teaching of science because of the shortages which 
currently exist in this field—not only shortages of teachers but shortages of 
professional men and women. 

In speaking of the problem of science-teaching in the secondary schools, I 
would stress again the importance of quality, quality in the eaching and quality 
in our output. We should not indiscriminately encourage large numbers to go 
into the fields of science and engineering, teaching or practice, unless we see 
clearly that the need for the numbers is real. In this connection I think that 
there is need for study of the future demand for engineers and scientists trained 
in fields arising out of new scientific and technological developments unfolding at 
the present time. This information would supplement studies already made of 
the demand in the United States for various types of specialized personnel. 

I have not yet formed a conclusion as to whether Federal aid to education will 
be necessary in order to train enough high-quality scientists and engineers in 
the United States but I do feel strongly that the problem must be tackled first 
at the local level—local not only in terms of communities but in terms of insti- 
tutions. The strength of our educational system lies in its local control and in 
the diversity that accompanies localized control. 

I am convinced that the support of scientific research in the United States 
requires the participation of the Federal Government. Two reasons seem to me 
to make it necessary that Federal funds go into the support of scientific research. 
The first is that such research is of fundamental importance to the safety and 
welfare of the Nation and to its economic stability and growth, and, second, that 
the cost of scientific research, including the increasing scale of instrumentation 
it requires, requires support not only from individual corporations and founda- 
tions but from the Federal Government itself if we are to meet our needs. This 
week the report of the committee on institutional research policy of the American 
Council on Education entitled “Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Uni- 
versities’”’ is being published, and it sets forth conclusions in which I am in accord 
as a member of the committee. This report states that “It is crucial to the 
national welfare that research in educational institutions be continued and 
increased, and sponsored research is indispensable to this end. Federal support 
of such research, however, is not now essential to the survival of higher education 
in this country and should not be permitted to become so.” The committee fur- 
ther notes that “There is a serious imbalance between Government funds allo- 
cated to the support of development and emergency research and those for sup- 
port of basic, general-purpose research * * *. In this period of long-sustained 
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mobilization, both the Government and higher education have a special obligation 
to continue a sound program of research and to provide the conditions under 
which scholars may work without commitment except to their own scholarly 
objectives.” The committee makes the further observation “It seems reasonable 
to assume that with research having become so essential to our survival, the 
Federal sponsorship of research is no longer a temporary program * * *,” There 
are many other conclusions and recommendations of this committee which are 
relevant to the study you are making. 

I would like to discuss these several matters more fully, but under the time and 
space limitations which apply, these are the observations that I would make at 
this time. 

Your sincerely, 


J.R. Kicxian, Jr., President. 
x 
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